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Most  of  the  principles,  and  roasouings,  contained  in  tliis 
volume,  were  published  in  a  work  in  three  volumes,  called 
A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature :  A  work  which  the  Author  had 
projected  before  he  left  College,  and  which  he  wrote  and 
published  not  long  after.  But  not  finding  it  successful,  he 
was  sensihlti  of  his  error  in  going  to  the  press  tco  early,  and 
lie  cast  the  whole  anew  in  the  fdllowing  pieces,  where  somtj 
negligences  in  his  former  reasoning  and  more  in  the  expres- 
sion, are,  he  hopes,  corrected.  Yet  several  wi-iters,  who  have 
honoured  the  Author's  Philosophy  with  anitwerR,  have  taken 
care  to  direct  all  their  batteries  against  the  juvenile  work, 
which  the  Author  never  acknowledged,  and  have  affacted  to 
triumph  in  any  advantages,  which,  thuy  imagined,  they  had 
obtained  over  it :  A  practice  very  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a  strong  instance  of  those 
polemical  artifices,  which  a  bigotted  zeal  thinks  itself  autlior- 
ised  to  employ.  Hencefortli,  the  Author  desires,  that  the 
following  Pieces  may  alone  be  regarded  oa  containing  his 
philosophical  seutimeuta  and  principles.' 


'  (For  the  histon  <tf  Ulil  AdvAttiamniiiit,  whicli  was  flmt  pnblnkboil  in  lii«  bcoiMii! 
vqIbou!  of  Iba  pcwthonoos  EdiUoa  of  1777,  Me  Vol.  III.  p.  SB.— Ed.j 
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MY  OWN  LIFE' 


Tt  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  speak  long  of  himself  without 
vanity;  therefore,  1  shall  be  short.  It  may  he  thought  an 
inataaoe  of  vanity  that  I  pretend  at  all  to  write  my  life ;  bat 
this  Narrative  shall  contain  little  more  than  the  History  of 
my  Writings ;  as,  indeed,  almost  all  my  Ufe  has  been  spent 
in  literary  pursuits  and  occupations.  The  first  success  of 
most  of  my  writings  was  not  such  as  to  be  on  object  of 
vanity. 

I  was  bom  the  26th  of  April  ITll^oldstylc,  at  Edinburgh. 
I  was  of  a  good  family,  both  by  father  and  mother:  mj 
father's  fiimily  is  a  branch  of  the  Earl  of  Home's,  or  Hume's; 
and  my  ancestors  had  been  proprietors  of  the  estate,  which 
my  brother  possesses,  for  several  generations.  My  mother 
was  daughter  of  Sir  David  Falconer,  President  of  the  College 
of  Justice:  the  title  of  Lonl  Hnlkerton  came  by  succession 
to  her  brother. 

My  family,  however,  was  not  ricli,  and  being  myself  a 
younger  brother,  my  patrimony,  according  to  the  mode  of 
my  country,  was  of  course  very  slender.  My  father,  who 
]>as8od  for  a  man  of  parts,  died  when  T  was  an  infant,  leaving 
me,  with  an  elder  brother  and  a  sister,  under  the  care  of  our 
mother,  a  w"'"-^"  of  sin^ihir  merits  who,  though  young  and 
handsome,  dc voU'd  her se if  e utirely  to  the  reariug  and  edu- 
cating of  her  children.  I  passed  throngb  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  education  with  success,  and  was  seized  very  early  with  a 
passion  for  literature,  which  has  been  the  ruling  passion  of 
Miy  life,  and  the  great  source  of  my  enjoyments.  My  studious 

'  [Fat  UivrimumtutCM  olUodliig  tht  pitbUmi  ion  of  tLu  uit'iMognpliy,  ■m  p.  80. 
— Eo-J 
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dUpositioii,  my  sobriety,  and  my  industry,  ^vc  my  family 
notion  that  the  law  was  a  proper  profession  for  me ;  but 
found  an  iinaunnouiitable  avoniion  to  every  tliiiig  but 
pursuits  of  philosophy  and  gencnil  learning";  and  while  tli< 
fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinuius,  Cicero 
Virpil  were  the  authors  which  t  was  secretly  devouring. 

My  very  Blender  fortune,  however,  being  nnsuitable  to 
plan  of  life,  and  n»y  health  l>eing  a  little  broken  by  my  ardei 
application,  T  waa  tempted,  or  rAther  forced,  to  make  u  vei 
feeble  trial  for  entering  into  a  more  active  scene  of  life. 
1734,  1  went  to  Bristol,  with  some  recommendations 
eminent  merchants,  but  in  a  few  months  found  that  scei 
totally  unsuitable  to  me.  I  went  over  to  Prance,  with  a  \u 
of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  country  retreat:  and  I  tin 
laid  that  plan  of  life,  wiiioh  I  have  steadily  aud  suecossfu 
pursued.  I  resolved  to  make  a  very  rigid  finigality  su| 
my  deficiency  of  fortune,  to  maintain  unimpaired  my  ini 
pendency,  and  to  ivgnrd  every  object  as  contemptible,  ex( 
the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature. 

During  my  retreat  in  XVance,  first  at  Beims,  but  cbiefly 
La  Fleche,  in  Anjou,  I  composed  my  TVmitfe  of  Hut 
Nature.  Ailer  paaaing  three  years  very  agreeably  in  tl 
country,  T  came  over  to  London  in  1737.  In  the  end 
1 738,'  I  published  my  Treatise,  and  immediately  went  doi 
to  my  mother  and  my  brother,  who  lived  nt  his  eonni 
house,  and  was  employing  Mmself  very  judiciously  aud  aui 
oessfully  in  the  improvement  of  his  fortune. 

Never  literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate  than 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature  Tt  fell  dead-lorn  from  the  prt 
without  reaching  such  distinction,  as  even  to  excite  a  munai 
among  tlm  zealots.  But  being  naturally  of  a  cheei'ful  ai 
sanguine  temper,  T  very  soon  recovered  the  blow,  and  pros( 
cuted  with  great  ardour  my  studies  in  the  comitry-  I"  1 74i 
I  printed  nt  Edinburgh  the  first  part  of  my  Essays  :  tJie  woi 
was  favourably  received,  and  soon  made  me  entirely  forg-^ 
my  former  dinappointment.  T  continued  with  my  motli* 
and  brother  in  the  countrj',  and  in  tiat  time  recovered  t) 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  which  I  lia<l  too  mu< 
neglected  in  my  early  yoiith. 

In  174.1, 1  n.-coived  a  letter  froin  the  Marquis  of  Annanda,] 
inviting  me  to  come  and  live  with  him  in  England ;  I  fotii 

'  [Vol*,  i.  nntl  ii.,  m  1730.   Vol.  iiiJii  1710.— Eii,]         '  [Vyl.  i.  in  17*1.— Kn.1 
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also,  that  tlie  friends  and  family  of  that  yonng  nobleman 
were  desirous  of  patting  him  under  my  care  and  direction, 
for  the  state  of  his  mind  and  health  required  it.     I  lired  with 

tliim  a  twelvemonth.  My  appointments  during  that  time 
made  a  cousiderable  accession  to  my  small  fortune.  I  then 
receiTed  an  invitation  from  General  St.  Clair  to  attend  him 
aa  a  secretary  to  his  expedition,  which  was  at  first  meant 
against  Canada,  but  ended  in  an  incorsion  on  the  coast  of 
France.  Next  year>  to  wit,  1 747,  I  received  an  invitation 
from  the  General  to  attend  him  in  the  same  station  in  hifl 

■  military  embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.    I  then 

■  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was  introduced  at  these 
courts  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  general,  along  with  Sir  Harry 
Erskine  and  Captain  Grant,  now  General  Grant.  Tliese  two 
years  were  almost  the  only  interruptions  which  my  studies 
have  received  during  the  course  of  my  life :  I  passed  them 
agreeably  and  in  ^>od  company;  and  my  appointments,  with 
my  firugality,  had  made  me  reach  a  fortune,  which  I  called 
independent,  though  most  of  my  friends  were  inclined  to 
smilo  when  I  said  so ;  in  abort,  I  was  now  master  of  near  a 
thousand  pounds. 

I  had  always  entertained  a  notion,  that  my  want  of  success 
in  publishing  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  had  proceeded 
more  from  the  manner  than  the  matter,  and  that  I  had  been 
guilty  of  a  very  usual  indiscretion,  in  going  to  the  press  too 
early.  I,  therefore,  cast  the  first  part  of  tliat  work  anew  in 
the  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  which  was 
published  whiJo  1  wus  at  Turin.'  But  this  piece  was  at  first 
little  more  successful  than  tlie  Treatise  of  Human  Natiire, 
On  my  return  from  Italy,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  all 
England  in  a  ferment,  on  account  of  Dr.  Middleton'a  Free 
Enquiry,  while  my  performance  was  entirely  overlooked  and 
negleoted.  A  new  edition,  which  had  been  published  at 
London,  of  my  Kssaya,  moral  and  political,  met  not  with  a 
much  better  reception.* 

Such  is  the  force  of  natural  temper,  that  these  disappoint- 

_    meuts  made  little  or  no  impression  on  me.     I  went  down  in 

I   1749,  And  lived  two  years  with  my  brother  at  his  country 

bonso,  for  my  mother  was  now  dead.     I  there  composed  the 

Bocond  part  of  my  Essays,  which  I  called  Political  Discourses, 

and  also  my  Enquiry  eoncemiBg  the  Principles  of  Korals, 

*  [In  April,  htAat  •Urting  Tor  Tuno.~Eo.]  '  [In  Norenibw.— Eik] 
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which  ia  another  part  of  my  treatiso  that  I  cast  anei 
Ueanwhile^  my  bookseller,  A.  Millar,  informed  me,  that  ra^ 
former  puhlicatinns  (all  bui  the  unfortunate  Treatise)  W( 
ba^iuning  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  that  the  sale 
them  waa  gradually  increasing,  and  that  n«w  editions  wei 
demanded.     Anavrers  by  Bererenda,  and  Bight  Bererendf 
came  out  two  or  three  in  a  year;  and  I  found,  by  Dr.  Wt 
bxirton's  railing,  that  the  books  were  beginning  to  be  esteemec 
in  good  company.     Howerer,  T  had  fixed  a  resolution,  wbici 
I  inflexibly  maintained,  never  to  reply  to  anybody  ;  and  n< 
being  very  irascible  in  my  temper,  I  have  easily  kept  rnysel 
clear  of  all  literary  Hgnubb^B.     These  symptoms  of  a  risii 
reputation  gave  me  eii<:<)uragement^  ail  I  waa  ever  more  dii 
posed    to    see  the    fuvtmrable   than  unfavuurable    aid« 
things;  a  turn  of  mind  which  it  is  mun;  Lappy  to  pes 
than  to  be  bom  to  au  estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year. 

In  1751,  I  removed  from  the  country  to  the  town,  the  ti 
scene  for  a  nmu  of  letters.  lu  17o2,  were  published  at  £di] 
burgh,  where  I  then  lived,  my  Political  Discourses,  tiie  oulj 
work  of  mine  that  was  successful  on  the  tirst  publicatiui 
It  was  well  reeei\*ed  abroad  and  at  borne.  Tii  the  same  yei 
was  published  at  London,  my  Enquiry  couceming  the  PrinJ 
ciples  of  Morals:  which,  in  uiy  own  opinion  (who  ought  nt 
to  judge  on  that  subject),  is  of  all  my  writings,  hietorict 
philosophical,  or  literary,  incomparably  the  best.  It  cam^ 
unnoticed  and  unobserved  into  the  world. 

In  1 752,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  chose  me  their  Librarii 
an  office  from  which  I  received  little  or  no  emolument,  baj 
which  gave  rae  the  command  of  a  large  library.     I  thei 
formed  the  plan  of  writing  the  History  of  England  ;  but  beini 
frightened  with  the  notion  <if  eontiiiuing  a  narrative  throug] 
a  period  of  !700  years,  I  fominenced  with  the  accession 
the  House  of  Stuart,  an  ej>ocb  wiien,  I  thought,  the  miarc 
presentations  of  faction  began  chiefly  to  take  place.    I  was, 
own,  *M.nguine  in  my  expectations  of  the  success  of  this  worl 
I  thought  that  T  was  the  only  historian,  that  had  at  ont 
negleci*^!  present  power,  inU^rest,  and  authority,  and  the  crj 
of  popular  prejudices ;  and  as  the  subject  was  suited  to  evei 
inpacity,  I  exixtcted  proportional  applause. 
was  inydi^jaajiointnicnt :   I   Was  aswailed  by  one  cry  of  rt 
pnjachT^appn  drat  ion,  and  even  detestation  ;  English,  Sotc] 

'  [In  I761.-Eij.j 
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;d  Irish,  Wlii;!  and  Tory,  churcbuiuii  and  aoctary,  free- 
ttiiuker  aud  religiouist,  patriot  luid  courtier,  anited  in  their 
rage  ogaiiist  the  man,  who  had  presumed  to  shed  a  gY^uerouB 
tear  for  the  fat«  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  and 
after  the  first  ebullitions  of  their  farj  were  over,  what  was 
still  more  mortiiying,  the  book  seemed  to  sink  into  oblivion. 
Mr.  Millar  told  me,  that  in  a  twelvemonth  he  sold  only  forty- 
five  copies  of  it.  I  scarcely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  considerable  for  rank  or  letters,  that  could 
endure  the  book.  I  must  only  except  the  primate  of  England, 
Dr.  Herring,  and  the  primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Stone,  which 
t>eem  two  odd  exceptions.  These  dignified  prelates  separately 
sent  me  meiu$u<;es  not  to  be  discouraged. 

I  WHA,  however,  I  confess,  dLrtcouriLged ;  and  hud  not  the 
war  been  at  that  time  breaking  out  between  France  and 
England,  I  liad  certainly  retired  to  some  provincial  towa 
of  the  former  kingdom,  have  changed  ray  name,  and  never 
more  have  returned  to  my  native  country.  But  as  this 
scheme  was  not  now  practicable,  and  the  subsequent  volume 
was  considerably  advanced,  I  resolved  to  pick  up  courage 
and  to  persevere.. 
■  In  this  interval,'  I  published  at  London  my  Natural  His- 
tory  of  Religion,  along  with  some  other  small  pieces :  its 
public  entry  was  rather  obscure,  except  only  that  Dr.  Hurd 
wrote  n^iamphlet  against  it,  with  all  the  illiberal  petulance, 
a.rro^is?^|j,iid  scurrility  which  distinguish  the  Warburtonian  I 
school.  This  pamphlet  gave  me  some  consolation  for  the 
otherwise  indifferent  reception  of  my  performance." 

In  1756,  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  first  volume,  was 
published  the  second  volnme  of  my  History,  oontaioing  the 
period  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  till  the  Revolution.  This 
performance  happened  t«  give  less  displeasure  to  tlie  Whigs, 
and  was  better  received.  It  not  only  rose  itself,  but  helped 
to  buoy  up  its  unfortunate  brother. 

Bnt  though  I  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that  the 
Whig  party  were  in  possession  of  bestowing  all  places,  both 
in  tb^  state  and  in  literature,  I  was  so  little  inclined  to  yield 
to  their  senseless  clamour,  that  in  about  a  hundred  altera- 
tions, which  farther  study,  reading,  or  reflection  engaged  me 
to  make  in  the  reigns  of  tlie  first  two  Stuarts,  I  have  made 
all  of  them  invariably  to  the  Tor}*  side.  It  is  ridiculoos  to 
<  la  1767.  ■  [SHp.e2.-ED.] 
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GODflider  the  Eoglisli  consUtution  before  that  period  aa 
regular  plan  of  liberty. 

In  1759,  I  published  my  Uistctry  of  the  House  of  Tad< 
The  clamour  against  this  performance  was  almost  equal 
that  af^inst  the  History  of  the  two  iirst  Stuarts.     The  reij 
of  Elizabeth  waa  particularly  obnoxious.     But  I  was  noi 
callous  against  the  impressions  of  public  folly,  and  continu* 
very  peaceably  and  contentedly  in  my  retreat  at  Edinburgl 
to  finish,  iu  two  volumes,  the  more  early  part  of  the  Eug^lii 
History,  which  1  gave  to  the  public  in  1701,  with  tolt 
able,  and  but  tolerate  success. 

But,  notwitlistanding  this  variety  of  winds  and  seasons, 
which   my  writings  had  been  exjjosed,  they  had  still 
making'  such  advances,  that  the  copy-money  given  me 
the  booksellers,  much  exceeded  any  thing  formerly  known  i] 
i]ngland  ;  I  was  become  not  only  independent,  but  opuleni 
I  retired  to  my  native  country  of  Scotland,  determined  nev< 
more  to  set  my  foot  ont  of  it ;  and  retaining  the  satittfactic 
of  never  having  preferred  a  i^equest  to  one  great  man,  or  ei 
making  advances  of  friimdship  to  any  of  them.     An  T 
now  tunied  of  fifty,  T  thouglit  of  passing  all  the  rest  of 
life  in  this  philosophical  manner,  when  I  received,  in  174 
an  invitation  from  tlie  Earl  of  Hertford,  with  whom  T 
not  in  the  leuiit  airquaintud,  to  attend  him  on  his  embassy 
Faiia,  with  a  near  prospect  of  being  appointed  sflcrHtary 
the  embassy ;    and,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  perfo-mtj^ 
frmctions  of  that  olfice.     This  otier,  however  inviting,  I 
first  declined,  both  because  I  was  reluctant  to  begin  c(mnexi< 
with   the   great,   and   becaiiae  X   was  afraid  that  the  cii 
litics  and  gay  company  of  Paris,  would  prove  disagreeaUe 
a  person  of  my  age  and  humour:    but  on  his  lordship's 
peaticg  the  invitation,  I  accepted  of  it.    1  have  every  reasoi 
both  of  pleasure  and  interest,  to  think  myself  happy  in  mj 
connexions  with  that  noblecnan,  as  well  aa  afterwards  wit 
his  brother.  General  Conway. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  tlie  atrauge  effects  of  modei 
will  never  imagine  the  reception  I  met  with  ut  Paris,  froi 
men  and  womeu  of  all  ranks  and  stations.  The  more 
resiled  frou  their  excessive  civilities,  the  more  I  was  lond4 
with  them.  There  is,  however,  a  real  satisfaction  in  living : 
Paris,  from  the  great  number  of  sensible,  knowing,  ai 
polite  company  with  which  that  city  abounds   above 
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PS  in  tlie  univente.     I  thonglit  once  of  aetlliitg  t)ic>re  for 

T  wim  appointed  secretary  to  the  einbiuisy  ;  aiid  in  siimin^r 
1765,  Lord  Hertford  left  uic,  beiug  appointed  Lord  hiexxtn- 
uaiit  of  li-cland.  1  was  cltari/e  (Tajfairea  till  tbe  arrival  of 
tbc  Duko  of  liic-hmoiid,  towai^ds  the  eud  of  tUo  year.  lu  the 
begiunin;;  of  17GG,  I  left  Paria,  aud  next  aumiuer  weut  to 

■  Edinburgh,  with  the  same  view  as  formerly,  of  burying 
myself  in  a  philuiiophic:d  retreat.  I  retomed  to  that  place, 
not  richer,  but  with  much  more  money,  and  a  mucli  larger 

&  income,  by  means  of  Lord  Hertford's  friendship,  than  I  left 

■  it;    and  I  was   desiruus  of  trying  what  superfluity   could 
produce,  as  I  had  formerly  made  an  ex|Miriment  of  a  cumpt;-  -^ 
teucy.     But  in  17G7, 1  received  from  Mr.  Conway  an  invilu- 

ttion  to  be  Undcr-secretary ;  and  this  iiiTitatiou,  both  the 
character  of  the  person,  and  my  connexions  with  Lord  Hert- 
ford, prevented  me  from  declining.  I  returned  to  EdinlnirgU 
in  1769,  very  opulent  (for  I  possessed  a  revenue  of  l,UOUi.  a 
year),  healthy,  and  though  somewhat  stricken  in  years*  with 
the  prospect  of  enjoying  long  my  ease,  and  of  seeing  the 
increase  of  my  reputation. 

In  spring  177o,  I  was  stmck  with  a  disorder  in  my  bowels,  . 
which  at  first  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  ha«  since,  as  I  appre- 
hend it,  become  mortal  and  incurable.  I  now  reckon  upon 
a  speedy  dissolution.  1  have  snffei-cd  very  little  pain  from 
my  disorder ;  and  what  is  more  strange,  have,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  decline  of  my  person,  never  snflered  a  moment's 
abatement  of  my  spirits ;  insomuch,  that  were  I  to  name 
the  period  of  my  Ufe,  wliieh  I  sliuuld  most  choose  to  pass 
over  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period. 
I  possess  tlic  same  ardour  as  ever  in  study,  and  the  same 
gaiety  in  com]>any.  1  I  consider,  besides,  that  a  man  of 
sixty-fiyo,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities  ; ,' 
and  though  I  see  many  symptoms  of  my  literary  reputation's 
breaking  out  at  last  with  additional  lustre,  I  knew  that  X 
could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
more  detached  fi*om  lile  than  X  am  at  present. 

To  conclude  historically  with  my  own  character.  I  am, 
or  rather  was  (fur  that  is  the  style  1  must  now  nse  in  s^ieak- 
izig  of  myself,  which  emboldens  me  the  more  to  speak  my  sen- 
timents) ;  I  was,  1  say,  a  man  of  mitd  dispositions,  of  command 
of  temper,  of  an  open,  social,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of 
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attachment,  but  little  Bosceptible  of  enmity,  and  of 
moderation  in  all  mj  passions.  Even  my  love  of  literary 
feme,  my  ruling  passion,  never  soured  my  t<»mper,  notwjtli- 
standtng  my  frequent  disappointmente.  My  compiuiy  wa* 
not  unacceptable  to  tbc  young  and  careless,  as  well  as  to  tho 
studious  and  literary ;  and  as  I  took  a  particular  pleasure  In 
the  company  of  modu&t  women,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
pleased wiUi  the  reception  I  met  with  from  them.  In  a 
word,  though  mont  men  anywise  eminent,  have  found  reason 
to  complain  of  calumny,  I  never  was  touched,  ur  even  ut- 
taeked  by  her  baleful  tooth :  and  though,  I  wantonly  expoHud 
myself  to  the  rage  of  both  civil  and  religious  factious,  they 
seemed  to  be  disarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their  wonted  fury. 
My  Iriends  never  had  occasion  to  viudicate  any  one  circum- 
stance of  my  character  and  conduct :  nut  but  that  the  zea- 
lots, we  may  well  suppose,  would  have  been  glad  to  invent 
and  propagate  any  storj*  to  my  disadvantage,  but  they  could 
never  find  any  which  they  thought  would  wear  the  face  of 
probability.  I  cannot  say  there  is  no  vanity  in  makiug  this 
funeral  oration  of  mystdf,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  a  misplaood 
one ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  is  easily  cleared  ant 
ascertained. 


ApaiL  18,1776. 


LETTER   FEOM  ADAM  SMITH,  LLD., 
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Kirl:«ldy,  FifeiOitr«,  Nnr.  0.  1776. 

Dear  Sib, — It  is  with  a  real,  thoogli  a  very  melancholy 
pleasure,  that  I  sit  down  to  give  you  some  a^rcount  of  the 
behaviour  of  our  late  excelleui  friend,  Mr.  Hume,  during  his 
last  iUneas. 

Though,  in  his  own  judgment,  his  disease  was  Tnortal  and 
incurable,  yet  he  allowed  hiniself  to  be  prorailed  upon,  by 
the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  to  try  what  might  be  the  eflecta 
of  a  long  journey.  A  few  days  before  he  set  out,  he  wrote 
that  account  of  hia  own  life,  which,  together  with  his  other 
papers,  he  has  left  to  your  care.  My  accoant,  therefore,  shall 
begin  where  his  ends. 

He  set  out  for  Lcndon  towards  tlie  end  of  April,  and  at 
Morpeth  met  with  Mr.  John  Home  and  myself,  who  ha^l  both 
oome  down  from  London  on  purpose  to  see  him,  expecting 
to  have  found  him  at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Home  returned  with 
him,  and  attended  him  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  Eng- 
land, with  that  cure  and  attention  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  temper  so  perfectly  friendly  and  affectionate.  As  I 
had  written  to  my  mother  that  she  might  expect  me  in  Scot- 
land, I  was  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  my  journey. 
His  disease  seemed  to  yield  to  exercise  and  change  of  air, 
and  when  he  arrived  in  London,  he  was  apparently  in  much 
better  health  than  when  he  left  Edinburgh.     He  was  advised 

*  [For  the  circtunsUncos  nHeading  the  puLlicKlkn  of  thii  letter.  >m  p.  80.— fie] 
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to  go  to  Bath  to  drink  the  wabera,  which  appeared  for  som< 
time  to  have  80  good  au  effect  upon  him,  that  even  he  hii 
self  began  to  entertain,  what  he  vma  not  apt  to  do,  a  bettt 
opinion  of  his  own  hoaltli.    His  ti^inptouis,  however,  Boon 
turned  with  their  usual  violence,  and  from  that  uiouieni 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  recovery,  but  submittiHl  with  ihi 
utmost  cheerfulness,  and    the   most  perfect    compluceuc^ 
and  roai^^nution.     Upon  his  return  to  Edmburgh,  though  hi 
found   himBulf  much  weaker,  yet   his   cheerfulness    neV4 
abated,  and  he  continued  to  divert  himself,  as  usual,  wil 
correcting  his  own  works  for  a  new  edition,  with  readii 
books  of  ainusemeut,  with  the  conversatirm  of  his  friends 
and,  sometimes  in  the  evening,  with  a  party  at  his  fuvourit 
game  of  whist.     His  cheerftUnesH  was  so  great,  his  eunvei 
satiou  aud  amusements  run  so  much  in  their  usual  sti 
that,  notwithstanding  all  bad  symptoms,  many  people  coi 
not  believe  he  was  dying.     '  I  ebaU  tell  your  friend,  Colom 
Edmondstone,'  said  Doctor  Dundas  to  him  one  day,  *  that 
left  you  much  better,  and  in  a  fiiir  way  of  recovery.* 
tor,'  said  he, '  as  I  believe  you  would  not  chuse  to  tell  anj 
thing  bnt   the  truth,  you  liad  better  tell  him,  that  I 
dying  06  fast  as  my  enemies,  if  I  Have  any,  could  wish,  aiH 
oa  easily  and  ch.eerfully  as  my  bebt  ti-Jends  could  desire.* 
Colonel  £dmondstoiie  soon  afterwards  came  to  see  him,  au< 
take  leave  of  him ;  and  on  his  way  home,  he  could  not  for-i 
bear  writing  him  r  letter  bidding  hiro  once  more  an  etemi 
adieu,  and  applying  to  him,  as  to  a  dying  man,  the  heautii 
French  verses  in  which  the  Ahh6  Chanlien,  in  expectiiti(»n  ol 
his  own  death,  laments  his  approaching  separation  from  liii 
friend,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare.     Mr.  llnrae's  magnanimi) 
and  firmness  were  such,  that  his  most  aifectionat«J   frii^ndq] 
knew,  that  they  hazarded  nothing  in  t^ilking  or  writing 
him  08  to  a  dying  man,  and  tliat  so  far  from  being  hurt  bj 
this  frankness,  lie  was  rather  pleai»eil  and  flattered  by  it. 
happened  to  come  into  his  room  while  he  was  reading  tl 
letter,  which  he  had  just  received,  and  which  he  immediately 
showed  me.     I  told  him,  that  though  I  was  sensible  hoi 
very  much  he  was  weakened,  and  that  appearances  were 
many  respect*  very  bad,  yet  his  cheerfulness  was  still 
great,  the  spirit  of  life  seemed  still  to  be  so  vei^'  strong 
him,  that  I  could  not  hp]p  entertaining  some  faint  bope«« 
He  answered,   'Tour   hopes   are  groundless.     An  habitut 
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diarrbcea  of  more  than  a  year's  standing,  would  be  a  very 
bad  disease  at  any  age :  at  my  a^e  it  is  a  mortal  one.  When 
I  lie  down  in  tbo  eTeuing*,  I  feel  myself  weaker  than  when 
I  rose  in  the  morning ;  and  when  I  rise  in  the  muming, 
weaker  than  when  I  lay  down  in  the  evening.  I  am  sensible, 
besides,  that  some  of  my  vital  parts  are  affected,  so  that  I 
must  soon  die.*  *  Well,*  said  I,  '  if  it  must  be  so,  you  have 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  all  your  friends,  yonr 
brother's  family  in  particular,  in  great  prosperity.'  He  said 
that  he  felt  that  sutisfactiun  so  sensibly,  that  when  he  was 
reading,  a  few  days  before,  Lucian*s  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
among  all  the  excuses  which  are  alleged  to  Charon  for  not 
entering  readily  into  his  boat,  he  could  not  find  one  that 
fitted  him  j  he  hod  no  house  to  finish,  he  had  no  daugittet 
to  provide  for,  he  had  no  enemies  upon  whom  he  wished  to 
revenge  himself.  *  I  could  not  well  imagine,'  said  he,  *  what 
excuse  I  could  make  to  Charon  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  delay. 
I  have  done  everj-  thing  of  conseqnenco  which  I  ever  meant  to 
do ;  and  I  conid  at  no  time  expect  to  leave  my  relations  and 
friends  in  a  better  situation  than  that  in  which  I  am  now 
likely  to  leave  them ;  J,  therefore,  have  all  reason  to  die  con- 
tented.' He  then  diverted  himself  with  inventing  several 
jocular  excuses,  which  he  supposed  he  might  make  to  Charon, 
and  with  imagining  the  very  surly  answers  which  it  might 
suit  the  character  of  Charon  to  return  to  them.  •  Upon  far- 
ther consideration,'  said  he,  '  I  thonght  I  might  say  to  him. 
Good  Charon,  I  have  been  correcting  my  works  for  a  new 
edition.  Allow  me  a  little  time,  that  I  may  see  how  the 
Public  receives  the  altenitions.'  But  Charon  would  answer, 
'  When  you  have  seen  the  efieut  of  these,  you  will  be  for 
making  other  alterations.  There  will  be  no  end  of  anch 
excuses;  so,  honest  friend,  please  step  into  the  boat.'  But 
I  might  still  urge,  *  Have  a  little  patience,  goo<l  Charon ;  I 
have  boon  endeavouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Public.  If  I 
live  a  few  years  longer,  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  downfall  of  some  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  super- 
stition.' But  Charon  would  then  lose  all  temper  and  decency. 
*  You  loitering  rogue,  that  will  not  happen  these  many  hun- 
dred years.  Do  you  fancy  I  will  grant  you  a  lease  for  so 
long  a  term?  Get  into  the  boat  this  instant,  you  lazy 
loitering  n^e.' 

But,  though  Mr.  Hume  always  talked  of  his  approaching 
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disaolutiou  with  ^reat  clieerfuluess,  be  never  affected  to 
any  parade  of  his  magnanimity.  He  never  mentioned  tl 
subject  but  wben  the  conversation  natiuully  lead  to  it, 
never  dwelt  longer  upon  it  than  tlie  course  of  the  convei 
tjou  happened  to  require :  it  was  a  subject  indeed  whic 
occurred  pretty  frequently,  in  consequence  of  the  iuquiri* 
which  bis  friends,  who  came  to  see  him,  natarally  made  coi 
ceming  the  state  uf  his  health.  The  conTersation  which 
mentioned  above,  and  which  parsed  on  Thursday  the  8tb  > 
August,  was  the  last,  except  one,  that  I  ever  had  with  liii 
He  had  now  become  so  very  weak,  that  the  company  of 
most  intimate  friends  fatigued  him ;  for  his  cheerfulness 
still  so  great,  his  compLuuuuice  and  social  dis(>oeition  wci 
still  so  entire,  that  when  any  friend  was  with  hiin,  he  coul 
not  help  talking  more,  and  with  greater  exertion,  than  auil 
the  weakness  of  his  body.  At  his  own  desire,  therefoPB, 
agreed  to  leave  Edinburgh,  where  I  was  staying  partly  up< 
bis  account,  and  returned  to  my  mother's  house  here, 
Kirkaldy,  upon  condition  that  he  would  send  for  me  whi 
ever  he  wished  to  see  me  ;  the  physician  who  saw  him  ni« 
frequently.  Dr.  Black,  undertaking,  in  the  mean  time, 
write  me  occasionally  an  account  of  the  state  of  bis  health. 
On  the  22d  of  August,  the  Doctor  wrote  mo  the  foIbwin( 
letter: 

*  Since  my  last,  Mr.  Hume  baa  passed  bis  time   pret 
easily,  bnt  is  much  weaker.     He  sits  up,  goes  down  stai 
once  a  day,  and  amuses  himself  with  reading,  but  seldom  Sf 
anybody.     He  finds  that  even  the  conversation  of  bis 
intimate  friends  fatigues  and  oppresses  him ;  and  it  is  happ] 
that  be  does  not  need  it,  for  he  is  quite  free  from  anxietj^ 
impatience,  or  low  Bpirits,  and  passes  his  time  very  well  wit 
the  assistance  of  amusing  buuks.* 

I  received  the  day  after  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hume  himsel 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extracts 

'  EdinhnrgK  23d  August,  1776. 

'  Mt  dearest  Friend, — I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of  mi 
nephew's  band  in  writing  to  you,  as  I  do  not  rise  tu-day. 

********** 

*  I  go  very  fast  to  decliiie,  and  last  night  had  a  small  fcvei 
which  I  hoped  might  put  a  quicker  period  to  this  tedious  ill^ 
uess,  but  unluckily  it  has,  in  a  great  moasore,  gone  off. 
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cannot  submit  to  your  couiiiig  over  here  on  my  acoonnt,  aa  it 
is  poasible  for  me  t6  aec  you  so  small  a  part  uf  tlie  day,  but 
Doctor  Black  con  better  infonu  you  caaccming  tho  degree  of 
Btreiif^h  which  may  from  time  to  time  remain  with  me. 
Adieu,'  etc. 

Three  days  after  I  received  the  following  letter  from  I>octor 
Black. 

'Edinburgh.  Honday,  Sflth  Aufptit,  I77S. 

'  Dga&  Sib, — Yesterday,  about  four  o'clock  afternoon,  Mr. 
Hume  expired.  The  near  approach  of  his  death  became 
evident  in  the  night  between  Thursday  and  PViday.  when 
his  disease  became  excessive,  and  soon  weakened  him  so 
much,  that  he  could  no  longer  rise  out  of  his  bod.  He  con- 
tinued to  the  last  perfectly  sensible,  and  free  from  macb  pain 
or  feelings  of  distress.  He  never  dropped  the  smallest  ex- 
pre»sion  of  impatience  ;  but  when  he  bad  occasion  to  speak 
to  the  people  about  him,  always  did  it  with  affection  and 
tenderness.  I  thought  It  improper  to  write  to  bring  you 
over,  especially  as  I  heard  that  he  had  dictated  a  letter  to 
you  desiring  you  not  to  come.  When  he  became  very  weak, 
it  cost  him  an  effort  to  speak,  and  he  died  in  such  a  happy 
composure  of  mind,  that  nothing  could  exceed  it.* 

Thus  died  our  most  excellent,  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
fnend ;  concerning  whose  philosophical  opinions  men  will,  no 
doubt,  judge  varioualy^  every  one  approving,  or  condemning 
them,  according  bb  they  happen  to  coincide  or  disagree  with 
his  own ;  but  concerning  whose  character  and  conduct  there 
can  scarce  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  His  temper,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  more  happily  balanced,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such 
an  expression,  than  that  perhaps  of  any  other  man  I  liave 
ever  known.  Even  in  the  lowest  state  of  his  fortune,  hia 
great  and  necessary  frugality  never  hindered  him  from  exer- 
cising, upon  proper  occasions,  acts  both  of  charity  and  gene- 
rosity. It  was  a  frugality,  founded,  not  upon  avarice,  butT 
upon  the  love  of  independency.  Tho  extreme  gentleness  of 
hid  nature  never  weakened  either  tlie  firmness  of  his  mind 
or  the  steadiness  of  his  resolutions.  His  constant  pleasantry 
waa  the  genuine  eff^ion  of  good-nature  and  good-humour, 
tempered  with  delicacy  and  modesty,  and  without  even  tho 
slightest  tincture  of  malignity,  so  frequently  the  disagreeable 
source  of  what  is  called  wit  in  other  men.     It  never  was  thu 
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meaning'  of  his  raillery  to  mortify ;  and  therefore,  far  froi 
offending,  it  seldom  failed  to  plea«e  and  delight,  even  thoi 
who  were  the  object*  of  it.     To  his  friends,  who  were 
queutly  the  objects  of  it,  there  was  not  perhaps  any  one  of 
his  jjreat  and  amiable  qualities,  which  contributed  more 
endear  hia  conversation.     And   that   piiety  of  tiemi>or. 
agreeable  iu  society,  but  which  is  so  often  accompanied  wll 
frivolous  and  superficial  qualities,  was  in  him  certainly  at 
tended  with  the  most  severe  application,  the  most  extAnaivi 
learning,  the  greatest  depth  of  thonght,  and  a  c^parity 
every  respect  the  most  comprehensive.    Upon  the  whole, 
have  always  considered  him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  sini 
his  death,  aa  approaching  as  nearly  to  tlie  idea  of  a  jterfectij 
wise  and  virtuous   man,  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  hi 
frailty  will  permit. 

1  ever  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  affectionately  your^s, 

Adah  Smitit. 
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HuuE  has  fold  us  in  bis  autobiography,  that  very  early  in 
life  he  waa  seized  with  a  passion  for  litcratiire :  an  eipresaion 
which,  strong  as  it  is,  does  not  cit  on  the  eide  of  exa^;gera^ 
tioD.  From  llie  time  of  leavinjv  ecliool,  he  seems  to  hare 
been  absorbed  in  literary  pursnits  and  ambitions.  He  was 
incessantly  engaged  in  working  at  questions  snggested  by 
the  writings  of  Locke  and  Berkeley.  He  came  to  believe 
that  he  had  discovered  new  truths ;  and  he  dreamed  of  a 
general  recognition  of  his  genius.  Mingling  with  theso 
ambitious  aspii'ations,  there  was  a  set  purjpose  to  curb  an 
irritable,  excited  temper,  and  to  realize  the  calm  clcvatioa 
of  the  pldlosopher. 

In  the  hope  of  achieving  these  resulta,  he  declined  to  train 
himself  for  the  law  or  for  business.  His  income,  though 
small,  was  suflicient  for  the  time  ;  and  he  expected  that  his 
writings  wonld  bring  wealth  as  well  as  fame. 

The  following  letter'  to  his  friend  Michael  Ramsay,  written 
shortly  alter  his  seventeenth  birthday,  is  the  earliest  record 
which  we  possess,  and  it  gives  a  picture,  equally  grapliic  and 
astonishing,  of  his  boyhood. 

'Jul;- 1.  iri7. 
'  D*  M. — I  received  all  the  books  yoa  writ  of,  and  your 
Milton  among  the  rest.  Wlien  I  saw  it,  I  perceived  there 
W  a  difference  betwixt  preaching  and  practising :  yoa 
license  me  of  niceoess,  and  yet  practise  it  must  egregiously 
yourself.  What  was  the  necessity  of  sending  your  Milton, 
which  I  knew  you  were  so  fond  of?  Why,  I  lent  your's  and 
can't  gut  it.      But  would  you  not,  in  the  same  manner,  have 

■  life  aod  OorreapondMan  of  Dftrid  Hull*,    hy  John  IlJll  Dviun,  Eaq.,  Advo- 
ait«^    VoLi.,  p.  13. 
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lent  your  owu  ?    Yes.     Then,  whj  this  ceremony  and  good' 
breeding  ?    I  write  all  this  to  show  you  how  easily  any  actio 
may  be  brought  to  bear  the  coixntonance  of  a  fault.    You  maj* 
justify  yourself  very  well,  by  saying  it  wa«  fcindness  ;  aJid   I 
am  rtatisfted  with  it,  and  thank  yon  for  it.      So,  in  the  sara 
manner,  I  may  justify  myself  from  your  reproofs.     You  sa; 
that  I  would  not  send  in  my  papers,  bet-ause  they  were  no 
polished  nor  brought  to  any  form  :  which  you  say  is  nicety. 
But  was  it  not  reasonable  ?     Would  you  have  me  send  in  m 
loose  incorrect  thoughts  ?  Were  snch  worth  the  transcribing? 
All  the  progress  that  T  made  is  but  drawing  the  outlines,  o 
loose  bits  of  paper :  here  a  hint  of  a  passion  ;   there  a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  mind  accounted  for :  in  another  the  alteration, 
of  these  accounts ;    sometimes  a  remark  upon  an  author  I 
have  been  reading ;  and  none  of  them  worth  to  any  body, 
and  I  believe  scarce  to  myself.     The  only  design  I  had  o: 
mentioning'  any  of  them  at  all,  waa  to  soe  what  you  wonld 
have  aaid  of  yuur  own,  whether  tliey  were  of  the  sftine  kind, 
and  if  you  would  seud  any  ;  and  I  have  got  my  end,  for  yon 
have  given  a  most  satisfactory  reason  for  not  communicating 
them,  by  promising  they  shall  be  told  viva  voce — a  mucK 
bett«ir  way  indeed,  and  in  which  I  proutise  myself  mnch 
satisfaction ;  for  the  free  cotiveraation  of  a  friend  is  what  I 
would  prefer  to  any  entertainment.     Just  now  I  am  entirely 
confined  to  myself  and  library  for  diversion  since  we  parted. 

as  sola  valaptOA, 

,  Solomeacjue  niiJi — 

And  indeed  to  me  they  are  not  a  small  one  ;  for  I  take  no 
more  of  them  than  I  please ;  for  I  hate  task-reading,  and  I 
diversify  them  at  pleasure — sometimes  a  philosopher,  some- 
times a  poet^— which  change  is  not  unpleasant  nor  disservice- 
able  neither;  for  what  will  more  surely  engrave  upon  my 
mind  a  Tusculan  disputation  of  Cicero's  De  .^gritudina 
Lenitmda,  than  an  eclogue  or  georgick  of  Virgil's  i*  The 
philosopher's  wise  man  and  the  poet's  husbandman  a^ee  in. 
peace  of  mind,  in  a  liberty  and  iudepeudency  on  fortune,  and 
contempt  uf  riches,  power,  and  glory.  Every  thing  is  plK<;id 
and  (juiet  in  both  :  nothing  perturbed  or  disordered. 

At  eecnra  quies,  et  QcscJA  faUere  vita 

Sp«Itmc»,  vivique  Itci;  at  frii^iiiiTompo, 
UugilDsqiM  Imuhi,  ninllfw^uUMib  iirburv  aonini 
Hun  nbalut. 
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*  These  lines  will,  in  my  opinion,  come  nothing  short  of 
tbe  in^trucliou  of  the  fiuBSt  Heutrtnce  in  Cicero :  and  is  mon* 
to  uie,  as  Viryil'a  life  is  more  the  subject  of  my  ambition, 
being  what  I  can  apprehend  to  be  more  within  my  power.  For 
th'j  jMirfeetly  wise  man,  that  uutbmves  fortune,  is  surely 
greater  than  the  husbandman  wlio  slips  by  her  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  pastonil  and  saturnian  happiness  I  liave  in  a  great  mca^ 
Kure  come  at  just  now.  I  live  like  a  king,  pretty  much  by 
myself,  neither  full  of  action  nor  perturbation, — moUes  fomnnii. 
This  state,  however,  I  can  foresee  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  My 
peace  of  mind  is  not  sufficiently  confirmed  by  philosophy  to 
withstand  the  blows  of  fortune.  Tliia  greatness  and  elevation 
of  soul  is  to  be  found  only  in  study  and  conttimplatiou — this 
can  alone  teach  us  to  look  down  un  humau  accidents.  Tou 
must  allow  [me]  to  talk  thus,  like  a  philosopher :  'tis  a  sub- 
ject I  think  much  on,  aud  could  talk  all  day  long  of.  But  I 
know  I  must  not  trouble  yon.  Wherefore  1  wisely  practise 
my  rules,  which  prescribe  to  check  our  appetite ;  and,  for  a 
mortification,  shall  descend  from  these  supenor  regions  to 
low  aud  ordiaary  life ;  aud  so  far  as  to  tciQ.  yon,  that  John 
has  bought  a  horse :  he  thinks  it  neither  cheap  nor  dear.  It 
cost  six  guineas,  but  will  he  sold  cheaper  against  winter, 
which  he  is  not  resolved  on  as  yet.  It  has  no  faulty  but 
btrgles  a  little.  It  is  tolerably  well  favoured,  and  paces  natu- 
rally. Mamma  bids  me  tell  yon,  that  Sir  John  Home  is  not 
going  to  town  ;  but  he  saw  Eccles  in  the  counti-y,  who  says 
he  will  do  nothing  in  that  affair,  for  he  is  only  taking  off  old 
adjudications,  so  it  is  needless  to  let  him  see  the  papers.  He 
desires  you  would  trouble  yourself  to  inquire  about  the  Earle'a 
affairs,  and  advise  us  what  to  do  in  this  afiair. 

'  If  it  were  not  breaking  the  formal  rule  of  connexions  I 
have  prescribed  myself  in  this  letter — aud  it  did  not  seem 
unnatural  to  raise  myself  from  so  low  affairs  as  horses  aud 
|)a[>t'rit,  to  so  high  and  elevate  things  as  Ixxiks  aud  study — I 
would  tell  you  that  I  read  some  of  Longiuua  already,  and 
that  I  am  mightily  delighted  with  him.  I  think  he  does 
really  answer  the  character  of  being  the  great  sublime  he 
describes.  He  delivers  his  precepts  with  such  force,  as  if  he 
were  euohauted  with  tlie  subject;  and  is  himself  an  author 
that  may  be  cited  for  an  example  to  his  own  rules,  by  any 
one  who  shall  be  so  adventurous  as  to  write  upon  his  sub- 
ject.' 

VOL.    III.  0 
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Thus   he  was  occupied  for  four  years :  devouring 
cross-^xauiiiiiiig   the    English    metapliyslciane,  aud  jol 
down  his  desultory  doubts  and  criticisois.     So  be  descrsl 
hinisolf  in  a  letter  of  a  later  dute : 

'  'Tis  not  long  ago  that  I  burned  on  old  manuscript  boo] 
trrote  before  I  was  twenty,  which  contained,  page  after  pi 
the  gradual  progress  of  my  thoughts  on  that  bead.     It 
with  an  anxious  search  after  arguuicntB,  to  confirm  the 
mou  opinion ;   doubts  stole  in,  dissipated,  returned ; 
again  dissipated,  returned  again ;    and  it  was   a  perpett 
struggle  of  a  restless  imagination  against  inclination^  perhs 
against  reason/  ' 

At  last  his  health  was  a  little  broken.  He  appears  toha^ 
suffered  from  torpidity  of  liver,  caused  by  sedentary 
pations  and  poor  food.  In  a  letter'  to  a  physician,  nei 
despatched,  but  found  by  Mr.  Burton  among  the  papers 
the  poasesflion  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Hi 
describes  minutely  his  manner  of  life,  his  hopes  and  his  fei 
The  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1734,  when 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age :  and,  with  the  exception  i 
the  medical  details,  it  is  here  printed  in  fxdl. 

*  Sib,— Not  being  acquainted  with  this  handwriting,  y< 
will  probably  look  to  the  bottom  to  find  the  subscription, 
not  finding  any,  will  certainly  wonder  at  this  strange  methc 
of  addressing  you.     I  inust  here  in  the  beginning  beg  yo( 
tt)  eicnso  it,    and,  to  persuade  you  to  read  what   folloi 
with  some   attention,   must    t-ell  you,  that  this   gives   yoi 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  very  good-natured  action,  which 
beliiwe  is  the  most  powerful  argument  I  can  use.     I  need  n< 
tell  you,  that  I  am  your  countrj'man,  a  Scotsman  ;  for  with* 
out  any  such  tie,  I  dare  rely  upon  your  humanity  even  to 
perfect  sti-anger,  such  as  I  am.     Tlie  favour  I  bog  of  you 
your  advice,  and  the  reason  why  I  address  myself  in  particuli 
to  you,  need  not  be  told, — as  one  must  be  a  skilful  pliysiciat 
a  man  of  letters,  of  wit,  of  good  sense,  and  of  great  humanity^ 
to  give  me  a  satisfying  answer.     I  wish  fame  bad  pointed  oi 
to  me  more  persons,  in  whom  these  qualities  are  united,  ii 
order  to  have  kept  me  some  time  in  suspense.    This  I  sa] 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  and  without  any  intention  ok 

'  Xftirii  10,   1751.     "Lit*.    Vol.  i.,  p.  S32,     Th?  immediate  referenco  is  to  tl 
Krcument  of  ClcaBlhpt,  in  Uio  *  I>i»l<ignw«  Orticoming  Xnturnl  Kuligitm.* 
•  Lif*.    VoL  i.,  p.  SO. 
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imrEing  a  conipliineiit ;  for  though  it  may  seem  necessary, 
that,  in  the  bcgiaoing  of  bo  unusual  a  letter,  I  should  saj 
some  fine  thiugs,  to  beapcak  jour  good  opinion,  and  remove 
any  prejudices  you  may  conceive  at  it,  yet  such  an  endeavour 
to  be  witty,  would  ill  suit  with  tbo  present  condition  of  my 
luind ;  which,  I  must  confess,  is  not  without  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  judgment  you  will  form  of  me.  Trusting,  how- 
ever, to  your  candour  aud  generosity,  I  shall,  without  further 
preface,  proceed  to  open  up  to  you  the  present  condition  of 
my  health,  and  to  do  that  the  more  effectually,  shall  give  you 
a  kind  of  history  of  my  life,  after  which  you  will  cosUy  learn 
why  I  keep  my  name  a  secret 

'  You  mnst  know  tlien  that,  from  my  earliest  infancy,  I 
found  always  a  strong  inclination  to  books  and  letters.  As 
our  college  education  in  Scotland,  extending  little  farther 
than  the  languages,  euds  commonly  when  we  are  about  foor* 
teen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  1  was  after  that  left  to  my  own 
choice  in  my  reading,  and  found  it  incline  me  almost  equally 
to  books  of  reasoning  and  philosophy,  and  to  poetry  and  the 
polite  authors.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  either  with  the 
philosophers  or  critics,  knows  that  there  is  nothing  yet  estab- 
lished in  either  of  these  two  sciences,  and  that  they  contain 
little  more  tlian  endless  disputes,  even  in  the  most  funda- 
mental articles.  Upon  examination  of  these,  I  fotmd  a 
certain  boldness  of  temper  growing  in  me,  which  wa«  not 
inclined  to  submit  to  any  authority  in  these  subjects,  but  led 
me  to  seek  out  some  new  medium,  by  which  truth  might  be 
established.  After  much  study  and  reflection  on  this,  at  hfu.. 
last,  when  I  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  there  seemed 
to  be  opened  up  t*>  me  a  new  scene  of  tliought,  which  trans- 
ported me  Iwyond  meaaura,  and  made  me,  with  an  ardour 
natural  to  young  men,  throw  up  every  other  pleasure  or 
business  to  apply  entirely  to  it.  The  law,  which  waA  the 
business  I  designed  to  follow,  appeared  nauseous  to  me,  and 
I  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  pushing  my  fortune  in  the 
world,  but  that  of  a  scholar  and  philosopher.  I  was  infinitely 
happy  in  this  course  of  life  for  some  months ;  till  at  last, 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  1729,  all  my  ardour 
st^med  in  a  ntoment  to  be  extinguished,  and  1  could  no  longer 
raise  my  mind  to  that  pitch,  which  formerly  gave  me  such 
excessive  pleasure.  I  felt  no  uneasiness  or  want  of  spirits, 
when  I  laid  aside  my  book;  and  therefore  never  imagined 
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thoTe  WM  any  bodily  distemper  in  the  case,  b»t  that 
coltinesa  proceeded  from  a  laxineaa  of  temper,  whiuh  most 
overcome  by  redoubliug  my  application.     In  tliis  conditioi 
remained  for  nine  months,  very  uneasy  to  myaelf,  a^  you 
well  imagine,  but  without  growing  any  worse,  which  waa 
miracle.     There  was  another  particular,  which  contrlbul 
more  than  any  thing,  to  waste  my  spirits  and  bring  on 
thiH  (liittemper,  which  was,  that  having  read  many  books 
morality,  such  aa  Cicero,  &L>nRca,  and  Plutarch,  and  beii 
emit  with  their  beautiful  reprcHeututions  of  virtue  and  pi 
loaophy,  I  undertook  the  improvement  of  my  temper 
will,  along  with  my  reason  and  understanding.     I  was  coi 
tinuaJly  fortifying  myself  with  reflections  against  death,  at 
poverty,  and  shame,  and  pain,  and  all  the  other  calamitie* 
life.     These  no  donbt  are  exceeding  useful,  when  joined  wil 
an  active  life,  because  the  occasion  being  presented  aloi 
with  the  reflection,  works  it  intx]  the  soul,  and  makes  it  tal 
a  deep  imprpssion ;  but  in  solitude  they  serve  to  little  oil 
purpose,  than  to  waste  the  spirits,  the  force  of  the  mil 
meeting  with  no  i-esistjuice,  but  waiitiug  itself  in  the  air,  HI 
our  arm  when  it  miaaea  ita  aim.      This,  however,  1  did  n< 
learn  but  by  experience,  and  till  I  had  a]ready  ruined 
health,  though  I  waa  not  sensible  of  it.  *  *  * 

'Though  I  was  sorry   to  find  myself  engaged  with 
tedious  a  distemper,  yet  tho  kuowledge  of  it  set  me  rei 
much  at  ease,  by  satisfying  me  that  my  former  coldness  pj 
ceedcd  not  from  any  defect  of  temper  or  genius,  hut  from 
die^ease  to  which  any  one  may  be  subject.     I  now  began 
take  some  indulgence  to  myself;    studied  moderately, 
ouly  when  I  found  my  spirits  at  their  highest  pitch,  leavii 
off  before  I  was  weary,  and  trifling  away  the  rest  of  my  tij 
in  the  best  manner  I  could.     In  this  way,  I  lived  with  sat 
faction  enough  ;  and  on  my  retnm  to  town  next  wint*>rfoun( 
my  spirits  very  much  recruited,  so  that,  though  they  sai 
tinder  me  in  the  higher  flighta  of  genius,  yet  I  wa*  able 
make  considerable  progress  in  my  former  designs.     I 
very  regular  in  my  diet  and  way  of  life  from  the  beginninj 
and  all  that  winter  ma^le  it  a  constant  rule  to  ride  twice 
thrice  a-week,  and  walk  every  day.     For  these  reasons  I 
pected,  when  Tretnrned.  to  the  country,  and  could  renew  mj 
exercise  with  less  interruption,  that  I  would  perfectly  recov€ 
But  in  this  I  was  much  mistukeu.  *  *  * 
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*  Thus  I  have  ^ven  you  a  full  account  of  the  condition  of 
my  body ;  and  without  staying  to  a«k  pardon,  as  I  ought  to 
do,  for  90  tedious  a  story,  shall  exjilain  to  you  bow  my  mind 
stood  all  this  time,  which  on  every  occasion,  especially  in  this 
distemper,  hare  a  very  near  connexion  together.  Having 
now  time  and  leisure  to  cool  luy  iiiilaiued  imagination,  I 
began  to  consider  seriously  bow  I  should  proceed  in  my  phi- 
losophical inquiries.  I  foand  that  the  moral  philosophy 
transmitted  to  us  by  antiquity  laboured  under  the  same  in- 
convenience that  has  been  found  in  their  natural  philosophy, 
of  being  entirely  h^'pothetical,  and  depending  more  upon 
invention  than  experience :  every  one  consulted  bis  fancy  in 
erecting  schemes  of  virtue  and  of  happiness,  without  regarding 
human  nature,  upon  which  every  moral  conclusion  must 
depend.  Tliis,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  make  my  principal 
study,  and  the  source  from  which  I  would  derive  every  truth 
in  criticism  kh  well  as  mnnility.  I  believe  it  is  a  certain  fact, 
that  most  of  the  philosophers  who  have  gone  before  us,  have 
been  overthrown  by  the  greatness  of  their  genioa,  and  that 
little  more  is  requii-ed  to  make  a  man  succeed  in  this  study, 
than  to  throw  off  all  prejuilices  either  for  his  own  opinions 
or  fur  those  of  others.  At  least  this  is  all  I  have  to  depend 
on  for  the  truth  of  my  reasonings,  which  I  have  multiplied 
to  such  a  degree,  that  within  these  three  years,  I  find  I  have 
scribbled  many  a  qnire  of  paper,  in  which  tliere  ia  nothing 
contained  but  my  own  inventions.  This,  with  the  reading 
most  of  the  celebrated  booka  in  Latin,  French,  and  English, 
and  acquiring  the  Italian,  you  may  think  a  sufBuieut  business 
for  one  in  perfect  health,  and  so  it  would  had  it  been  done  to 
any  purpose ;  but  my  disease  waa  a  cruel  eucumbrance  on 
me.  I  found  that  I  was  not  able  to  follow  out  any  train  of 
thought,  by  on<i  continued  stretch  of  view,  but  by  repeated 
interruptions,  and  by  refreshing  my  eye  from  time  to  time 
upon  otbi*r  objecta.  Yet  with  this  inconvenience  1  have 
collecttMl  the  rude  materials  for  many  volumes ;  but  in  re- 
ducing these  to  words,  when  one  must  bring  the  idea  be 
compn'hended  in  gross,  nearer  to  him,  so  as  to  contemplate 
ita  minutest  part^  and  keep  it  steadily  In  bis  eye,  so  as  to 
copy  these  parts  in  order, — this  1  found  impraitticaWe  for  me, 
uor  were  my  spirits  equal  tu  so  severe  an  employment.  Here 
lay  my  greatest  calamity.  I  bad  no  hopes  of  deliveriug  my 
opiniouu  with  such  elegance  and  neatness,  as  to  draw  to  me 
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the  att^ution  of  the  world,  and  I  would  rather  live  and 
in  obscurity  than  produce  them  maimed  and  imperfect. 

*  Such  a  miserable  disappointment  I  scarce  ever  rememi 
to  have  heard  of.     The  small  distance  betwixt  me  and  perfc 
health  makes  me  the  more  nneaay  in  my  pregent  sitnatif 
It  is  a  wealcnefls  rather  than  a  lovmesa  of  tspiriU  whi< 
troubles  me,  and   there  Beems  to  be  as   great  a  difTereiK 
betwixt  my  distemper    and  common  vapours,   as   beti 
Taponrs  and  madness.     I  have  noticed  in  the  writinffs  of  tl 
French  mystics,  and  in  those  of  our  fanatics  here,  that  wh( 
they  give  a  history  of  the  situation  of  their  souls,  they  nu 
tion  a  coldness  and  desertion  of  the  spirit,  wliich  frequent 
returns;    and  some  of  them,  at  the  beg-inniiig,  have 
tormented  with  it  many  years.     As  this  kind  of  devotit 
depends  entirely  on  the  force  of  paesion,  and  consequently 
the  animal  spirits,  T  have  ofit-n  thotig'ht  that  their  case 
mine  were  pretty  parallel,  and  that  their  rapturous  udmii 
tiona  might  discompose  the  fabric  of  the  nerves  and  brain, 
much  as  profuund  rtiflections,  and  that  warmth  or  enthasia^m 
which  is  inseparable  from  them. 

*  However  this  may  be,  I  have  not  come  out  of  the  clout 
so  well  as  they  commonly  tell  us  they  have  done,  or  rathe 
be^au  to  despair  of  ever  recovering.  To  keep  myself 
being  melancholy  on  so  dismal  a  prospect,  my  only  securit 
was  iu  peevish  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  the  world  and 
all  human  glory  ;  which,  however  just  sentiments  they  mai 
be  esteemed,  I  liave  found  can  never  be  sincere,  except 
those  who  ai'e  possessed  of  them.  Being  sensible  that 
my  philosophy  would  never  make  me  contented  iu  my  pres* 
situation,  1  began  to  rouse  up  myself;  and  being  encoui 
by  instances  of  recovery  from  worse  degrees  of  tliis  distemp 
as  well  &a  by  the  assurances  of  my  physicians,  I  began 
think  of  something  more  effectual  than  I  had  hitherto  trii 
I  found,  that  as  there  are  two  things  very  bad  for  this  die 
temper,  study  and  idleness,  so  there  are  two  things  very 
business  ami  diversion ;  and  that  my  whole  time  was  spei 
betwixt  the  bad,  with  little  or  no  share  of  the  good.  Fc 
this  reason  I  resolved  to  seek  out  a  more  active  life,  an< 
though  I  could  not  quit  my  prettusiona  in  learning  but  witl 
my  last  breath,  to  lay  them  aside  for  some  time,  in  order  th( 
more  effectually  to  resume  them.  Upon  examination,  I  fount 
my  choice  confined  to  two  kinds  of  life,  that  of  a  travelliai 
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goveruor,  and  lliat  of  a  merchant.  The  Ersi,  besides  tliat  it 
is  ia  «)me  respects  an  idle  life,  wa«,  I  found,  unfit  for  me ; 
and  that  because  from  a  sedentary  and  retired  way  of  living, 
from  a  basliful  temper,  and  from  a  narrow  fortune,  I  had  been 
little accnstomed  to  general  companies,  and  had  not  confidence 
and  kuowledge  enough  of  the  world  to  push  my  fortune,  or 
to  be  serviceable  in  that  way.  1  therefore  fixed  my  choice 
iipon  a  merchant ;  and  having  got  recommendation  to  a  con- 
siderable tmder  in  Bristol,  I  am  just  now  hastening  thither, 
with  a  resolution  to  forget  mysolf,  and  eTery  thing  that  ia 
past,  to  engage  myself,  as  far  as  is  possible,  in  that  course  of 
life,  and  to  toss  about  the  world,  &om  tlie  one  pole  to  the 
other,  till  I  leave  this  distemper  behind  me.' 

In  consequence  of  this  indispoeition,  his  friends  induced 
him  to  enter  a  merchant's  office  at  Bristol ;  but  after  a  brief 
trial  he  returned  to  hiB  favourite  pursuits,  and  crossing  to 
France,  and  settling  *  first  at  Beims,  bat  chiefly  at  La  F16cbe 
in  Anjou,'  he  occupied  three  years  in  collecting  the  passages 
in  his  manuscripts  which  dealt  with  the  philosophies  of  Locke 
and  Berkeley,  and  in  preparing  them  for  the  press.  Towards 
the  close  of  1 737  he  left  France,  and  came  to  London,  to 
negotiate  for  the  publication  of  two  volumes  of  a  'Treatise 
of  Human  Naturp.'  The  follmving  letters  to  Henry  Home, 
afterwords  Lord  Karnes,  deserve  to  be  quoted : — 

*T»a(Ion,  Deoetnlier  2,  )73T. 

'Dear  Sir, — T  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  satisfy  your 
pnriosity  by  giving  you  some  general  notion  of  the  plan  upon 
which  I  pnHHvd.  But  my  opiuitms  are  so  new,  and  even 
some  terms  that  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of,  thait  I  could 
not  pnipose,  by  any  abridgment,  to  give  my  system  an  air  of 
likelihood,  or  so  much  as  make  it  intelligible.  It  is  a  thing 
I  have  in  vuin  attempted  already,  at  a  gentleman 'a  request  in 
this  place,  who  thought  it  would  help  him-  to  comprehend  and 
judge  of  my  notions,  if  he  saw  them  all  at  once  before  him. 
I  have  had  a  greater  desire  of  commanicatir.g  to  yon  the 
plan  of  the  whole,  that  1  believe  it  will  not  appear  in  public 
before  the  beginning  of  next  winter.  For,  besides  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  have  it  printed  before  the  rising  of  the 
parliament,  I  must  confess  I  am  not  ill  pleased  with  a  little 
delay,  that  it  may  appear  with  as  few  imiwrfeetions  as  pos- 
sible.   I  have  been  hero  uoar  three  months,  always  within  a 
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week  of  u^rreeing  niih  my  prinU-ra;  und  )-ou  may  imn^ine 
did  not  forget  the  work  iiself  during;  lliat  time,  wlicrc  I 
to  feel  some  passages  weaker  for  the  style  and  diction 
I  could  bare  wished.     The  nearness  and  grt^atncsa  of 
event  roused  up  my  attention,  and  ma^le  me  more  difficult 
please,  than  when  I  was  alono  in  perfci't  tranquillity  in  Fran< 
But  here  I  must  tell  you  one  of  my  foibles.     I  have  a 
inclination  to  go  down  to  Scotland  this  spring  to  see  nt] 
friends;  and  have  your  advice  concerning  my  philosophic 
discoveries  ;  but  cannot  overcome  a  certain  shauie-faoedn* 
1  have  to  appear  among  you  at  my  years,  without  having  y< 
a  settlement,  or  so  much  as  attempted  any.     How  happens 
that  we  philosophers  cannot  as  heartily  despise  the  world 
it  despises  us  ?    1  think  in  my  conscience  the  contempt 
as  well  founded  on  our  aide  as  on  the  other,  *  *  * 

'  Your  thoughts  and  mine  agree  with  respect  to  Dr.  Bntlerj 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to  hiin.     I  am  at  pi 
sent  castniting  my  work,  that  is,  cutting  off  its  nobler  parts; 
that  is,  endeavouring  it  shall  give  as  little  ofFence  as  possible, 
before  which,  T  conld  not  pretend  to  put  it  into  the  Doctor*! 
hands.  This  is  a  piece  of  cowardice,  for  which  I  blame  myselJ 
thongh  I  believe  none  of  my  friends  will  bltmie  me.     But 
was  resolved  not  to  be  an  enthusiast  in  philosophy,  while 
wjis  blaming  other  enthusiasms.' ' 

Again,  on  Max-ch  4, 1738,  he  writes  : — 

*■  I  Bhall  not  trouble  you  with  any  formal  compliments 
thanks,  which  would  be  but  an  ill  return  for  the  kindm 
you  have  done  me  in  writing  in  my  behalf,  to  one  yon  are 
little  acquainted  vvith  as  Dr.   Butler;    aud,   I   am   afraid,! 
stretching  the  truth  in  favour  of  a  friend.     I  have  (-alh 
upon  the  Doctor,  with  a  design  of  delivering  him  your  letter^ 
but  find  he  is  at  present  in  the  countr}*.     I  am  alittle  anxioui 
to  have  the  Doctor's  opinion.     My  own  I  dare  not  trust  to| 
both  because  it  concerns  myself,  and  because  it  is  so  variable^ 
that  I  know  not  how  to  fix  it.     Sometimes  it  elevates 
above  the  clouds ;  at  other  times,  it  depresses  me  with  doubt 
and  fears ;   so  that,  whatever  be  my  Bticcess,  I  cannot  lift:] 
entirely  disappointed.     Somebody  has  told  nre  that  you  might 
perhaps  be  in  London  this  spring.     I  slioiild  esteem  this 
very  lucky  event ;    and  notwithstanding  all  the  pleasures  ol 
'  Lifp.    Vol.  i.,  f  fi2. 
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the  town,  I  would  certaiulj^  engage  you  to  pass  some  pliilo- 
aophical  evenings  with  me,  and  either  correct  my  judgment, 
where  yon  differ  from  me,  or  confinn  it  where  we  ngreo.  T 
believe  T  have  some  need  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other ; 
and  though  the  propensity  to  diffidence  he  an  error  on  the 
better  side,  yet  'tis  an  error,  and  dangerous  as  well  as  dis- 
agreeable.'* 

On  September  26,  1738,  he  sold  the  copyright  of  the  two 
Tolnmes  for  50/.  to  John  Noone,  of  Cheopside,  and  thoy  ap- 
peared in  January*  1739,  with  the  following  advertisement: — 

'adveetisekent. 
*Mr  design  in  the  present  Work  is  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  Introduction.  TUe  reader  must  only  observe,  that  all 
the  subjects  I  have  there  plauued  out  to  myself  are  uot  treated 
iu  these  two  volumes.  The  subjects  of  the  Understanding 
and  Passions  make  a  complete  chain  of  rcaaoning  by  them- 
selves ;  and  X  wii«  willing  to  take  advantage  of  this  natural 
division,  in  order  to  try  the  taste  of  the  Public.  If  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  succefls,  I  shall  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  Morals,  Politics,  and  Oiticism,  which  will 
complete  this  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  The  approbation 
of  the  Public  I  consider  as  the  greatest  reward  of  my  labours; 
bat  am  determined  to  regard  its  judgment,  whatorer  it  be,  as 
my  best  instruction.* 

On  February  13,  he  wrote  to  H.  Home: — 

'  Sib, — I  thought  to  have  vnxjte  this  from  a  place  nearer 
you  than  London,  but  have  been  detained  here  by  contrary 
wiuds,  which  have  kept  all  Berwick  ships  from  sailing.  *Tis 
now  a  fortnight  since  my  book  was  published ;  aud,  besides 
JBHUiy  other  considerationa,  I  thought  it  would  contribute 
^ery  much  to  my  tranquillity,  and  might  spare  me  many  mor- 
tifications, to  be  in  the  country  while  the  success  of  the  work 
was  doubtful.  I  am  afraid  *twill  remain  so  very  long.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  reflect  on  such  abetract  subjects,  are 
anamonly  full  of  prejudices ;  and  those  who  are  nuprejadiced 
are  nnaoquaiuted  with  metaphysical  reasonings.  Mj  prin- 
ciples are  also  so  remote  from  all  the  vulgar  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  that  were  they  to  take  place,  thpy  would  produce 
almost  a  total  alteration  in  philosophy ;  and  you  know,  rero- 
lutions  of  this  kind  are  not  easily  bruaght  about     I  am 

■  Uim.    TuL  L.  !>.  Si. 
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young  enotigh  to  see  what  will  become  of  the  matter;  ba' 
am  apprebenstre  lest  the  chief  reward  I  shall  have  for  soma 
time  will  be  the  pleaanre  of  studying  on  such  important  sab- 
jects,  and  the  appruhatton  of  a  few  judges.  Amui]|;  the  rest, 
you  ma^  believe  I  aspire  to  jour  approbation ;  and  uext  ia> 
that,  to  your  free  ceusure  and  criticitim.  I  shall  present  yov 
with  a  copy  as  aooa  as  I  come  to  Scotland ;  and  hope  your 
cnriositj,  as  well  as  friendship,  will  make  you  take  the  poinB 
of  perusing  iL 

*If  you  know  anybody  that  is  a  judge,  you  would  do  ma 
a  sensible  pleasure  iu  engaging  him  to  a  serious  perusal  o 
the  book.  'Tis  so  rare  to  meet  with  one  that  will  take  pains 
on  a  book,  that  does  not  come  recommended  by  some  great; 
name  or  anthority,  that  I  must  confess  I  am  as  fond 
meeting  with  such  a  one  as  if  I  were  sure  of  his  approbation. 
I  am,  however,  so  donbtful  in  that  particular,  that  T  hav« 
endeavoured  all  I  could  to  conceal  my  name;  though  I 
believe  I  have  not  been  so  cautious  iu  this  n^^puct  as  I  ought 
to  have  been. 

*  I  have  sent  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  a  copy,  but  could  not 
wait  on  htm  with  your  letter  after  he  had  arrived  at  that 
dignity.  At  least  I  thought  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  after 
I  began  the  printing.  You'll  excuse  the  frailty  of  an  author 
in  writing  so  long  a  letter  about  nothing  but  his  own  per- 
formances. Authors  have  this  privilege  in  common  with 
lovers;  aud  founded  on  the  same  reason,  that  they  are  both 
besotted  with  a  blind  fondness  of  their  object.  I  have  been 
upon  my  guard  against  this  frailt}*  j  but  perhaps  this  hns 
rather  turned  to  my  prejudice.  The  reflection  on  our  caution 
is  apt  to  give  us  a  more  implicit  confidence  afterwarda,  when 
we  come  to  form^  a  judgment,'' 

About  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  Michael  Ramsay. 

'As  to  myself,  no  alteration  has  happened  to  my  fortune; 
nor  have  I  taken  the  least  step  towards  it.  I  hope  things 
will  be  riper  next  winter;  and  I  would  not  aim  at  any  thlugf 
till  I  could  judge  of  my  success  in  my  grand  undertaking-, 
and  see  upon  what  footing  I  shall  stand  in  the  world.  1  am 
afraid,  however,  that  I  shall  not  have  any  great  success  of  a. 
sudden.  Such  performances  make  their  way  very  heavily  at 
hrst,  when  they  are  not  recommended  by  any  great  name  or 
authority.' ' 

'  life.    Vul.  >.,  p.  lOJ.  '  Lifo.    Vol.  i..  p.  107. 
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The  noTt  letter  is  dated  June  1,  and  is  addressed  to 
H.  Home. 

*  Dear  Sin, — You  see  I  am  better  than  my  word,  ]iaving 
sent  you  two  papcra  instead  of  one.  I  Iiave  bints  for  two  or 
three  more,  wliich  I  shall  execute  at  my  leisure.  I  am  not 
much  in  the  humour  of  such  compositions  at  present,  having 
received  news  from  London  of  the  snccess  of  my  Philosophy, 
which  in  but  indifferent,  if  1  may  juilge  by  the  sale  of  the 
book,  and  if  I  may  believe  my  bookseller.  I  am  now  out  of 
humour  with  myse]f ;  but  doubt  not,  in  a  little  time,  to  be 
only  out  of  humour  with  the  world,  like  other  unsuccessful 
authors.  After  all,  I  am  seuaible  of  my  folly  in  entertaining 
any  discontent,  much  more  despair,  upon  this  account,  since 
I  could  not  expect  any  better  from  such  abstract  reasoning; 
nor,  indeed,  did  I  promise  myself  much  better.  My  fondness 
for  what  I  imagined  new  discoveries,  made  me  overlook  all 
common  rules  of  prudence ;  and,  having  enjoyed  the  usual 
satisfaction  of  projectors,  *ti8  but  just  I  should  meet  with 
their  disappointments.  However,  as  *tis  observed  with  snch 
sort  of  people,  one  project  generally  succeeds  another,  I 
doubt  not  but  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  as  easy  as  ever,  in 
hopes  that  truth  will  prevail  at  last  over  the  indifference  and 
opposition  of  the  world. 

*  You  see  I  might  at  present  subscribe  myself  your  most 
humble  servant  with  great  propriety:  but,  notwithstanding, 
shall  presume  to  coll  myself  your  most  affectionate  friend  as 
well  as  humble  servant.* ' 

Kevertlierless,  he  would  not  abandon  hope,  and  busied 
himself  with  preparing  a  third  volume  for  the  press.  This 
he  submitted  to  Francis  ILutcheson,  then  Professor  of  JVIond 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  On  receiving 
Hutcheson's  comments,  he  replied  as  follows : — 

'>'in(nreUs,  17Ui  ^pt..  1730, 

'  Sift, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  reflections  on 
my  papera.  1  have  perused  them  with  care,  and  find  they 
will  be  of  use  to  me.  Vou  have  mistaken  my  meaning  in 
some  passages,  which,  upon  examination,  I  have  found  to 
proceed  from  some  ambiguity  or  defect  in  my  expression. 

*  What  affected  me  most  in  your  remoa-ks,  is  your  observ- 
ing that  there  wants  a  certain  warmth  in  the  cause  of  virtue, 

■  lafe.    VoL  i..  p.  lUS. 
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whict  you  think  all  good  men  would  relish,  and  could    no' 
displease  amidst  abstract  inqniries.     I  must  own  this  haa  nui 
happened  hy  chance,  but  is  the  effect  of  a  reasoning  eithe 
good  or  bad.     There  are  different  ways  of  examining   til 
mind,  as  well  as  the  body.     One  may  consider  it  either  oa 
anatomist  or  ai^  a  painter:  either  to  discover  ita  most  sec 
springs  and  principles,  or  to  describe  the  grace  and  beaut; 
of  its  actions.     I  imngine  it  impossible  to  conjoin  these  tw> 
Tiews.     Where  you  pull  off  the  skin,  and  display  all   tU 
minute  parts,  there  api)ear8  something  trivial,  even  in 
noblest  attitnrles  and  most  rigorous  actions ;  nor  can  jo: 
ever  render  the  object  graceful  or  engaging,  but  by  clothing 
the  parts  a^in  with  skin  and  flesh,  and  presenting  only  their 
bare  outside.     An  anaConiist,  however,  can  give  very 
advice  to  a  painter  or  statuary.      And,  in  tike  manner,  I 
persuaded  that  a  metaphysician  may  be  very  helpful 
moruliat,  though  I  cannot  easily  conceive  thnse  iwocliaraoten 
united  in  the  same  work.     Any  warm  sentiment  of  murals, 
I  am  afraid,  would  have  the  air  of  declamation  amidst  abstract 
reasonings,  and  would  be  esteemed  contrary  to  good  taste. 
And  though  1  am  much  more  ambitious  of  being  esteemed  a 
friend  to  virtue  than  a  writer  of  taste,  yet  I  must  always  carry 
the  latter  in  my  eye,  otherwise  I  must  deBjmir  of  ever  bein^^ 
serviceable  to  virtue.     I  hope  these  reasons  will  satisfy  you; 
though  at  the  same  time  I  intend  to  make  a  new  trial,  if  it 
be  possible  to  make  the  moralist  and  uietaphyaiciaa  agree  a 
little  better. 

*  I  cannot  agree  to  your  sense  of  Jiatvral.  'Tis  founded  on 
iinal  causes,  which  is  a  consideration  that  appears  to  roe 
pretty  uncertain  and  unphiloaophical.  For,  pray,  what  is  the 
end  of  man?  Is  he  created  for  happiness,  or  for  virtue  ?  for 
this  life,  or  for  the  next'P  for  himself,  or  for  his  Maker? 
Tour  definition  of  tialural  depends  upon  solving  these  qnea- 
tions,  which  are  endless,  and  quite  wide  of  my  purjwse.  X 
have  never  called  justiee  unnatural,  but  only  artiticial. 
"  Alque  Ipsa  utiUtas,  j-usH  prope  muter  et  aqvi,"  says  one  of 
the  best  moralists  of  antiqmty.  Grotiua  uiid  Puflcndorf,  to 
be  consistent,  must  assert  the  same. 

*  Whether  natural  abilities  be  virtne,  is  a  dispute  of  words. 
I  think  I  follow  the  common  use  of  language  ;  virtual  signified 
chiefly  courage  among  the  Komans.  I  was  jnst  now  readinpf 
this  charueter  of  Aleiuuder  VI.  in  Uuicciardiu.     **  In  Ales- 
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SAiidro  scsto  fu  aotcrtia  ct  eagocita  aiii^Uare :  consiglio 
cccellcnte,  efficacia  a  persuadere  maravigliosa,  et  a  tatte  le 
faccende  gravi,  soUicitudine,  et  destrezza  inerodlbile.  Ma 
erano  queste  Tirtil  avauiate  di  grande  intervallo  da  vitii." 
Were  benevolence  the  only  virtae,  no  characters  could  be 
mixed,  but  would  depend  entirely  on  their  de^e*?a  of  benevo- 
lence. Upon  the  whole,  I  desire  to  take  my  catalo^e  of 
Tirtuea  from  "  Cicero's  Offices,"  not  from  "  The  Wliole  Duty  of 
jlan."  I  had  indeed  the  former  book  in  my  eye  in  all  my 
Masonings. 

*  I  hare  many  other  reflections  to  communicate  to  you ; 
but  it  would  be  troublesome.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with 
telling  you,  that  I  intend  to  follow  your  advice  in  altering 
most  of  those  passages  you  hare  remarked  as  defective  in 
point  of  prudeuce:  though,  I  must  own,  I  think  you  a  little 
too  delicate.  Except  a  man  be  iu  orders,  or  be  immediately 
concerned  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  I  do  not  think  his 
character  depends  upou  his  philosophical  speculations,  as  the 
world  is  DOW  modelled ;  and  a  little  liber^  seems  requisite 
to  bring  into  the  public  notice  a  book  that  is  calculated  for 
few  readers.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  freedom  of  con- 
sulting you  when  I  am  in  any  difficulty,  and  believe  me,  &c. 

*  F.S. — I  cannot  forbear  recommending  another  thing  to 
your  consideration.  Actions  are  not  virtuous  nor  vicious,  but 
only  so  far  as  they  are  proofs  of  certain  qualities  or  durable 
principles  in  the  mind.  Tliis  is  a  point  I  should  have 
established  more  expressly  than  I  have  done.  17ow,  T  desire 
you  to  consider  if  there  be  any  quality  that  is  virtuoug,  with- 
out having  a  tendency  either  to  the  public  good  or  to  the 
good  of  the  person  who  poMenea  it.  If  there  be  none  with- 
out these  tendencies,  we  may  conclude  that  their  merit  \a 
derived  from  sympathy.  I  desire  you  would  only  consider  the 
ttHiiatciet  of  qualities,  not  their  actoaJ  operations,  wbich 
depend  on  chance.  BrtUu*  riveted  the  chains  of  lUme  fusu-r 
by  his  oppoaition;  but  the  natural  tendency  of  his  noble 
dispoeitiouH  —  his  public  spirit  and  magnanimity  —  was  to 
esiablish  her  liberty. 

'  Ton  are  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero  as  well  as  1  am.  Floue 
to  review  the  fourth  book  D«  Fimbu*  Bononam  et  Malormm  t 
where  yuu  Bud  him  prove  against  the  Stoics,  ibat  if  there  be 
BO  other  good*  but  virtue,  'tis  impoasible  tliere  can  be  any 
virtue,  becaose  the  mind  wouhi  then  want  all  motivea  tu 
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be^in  it«  actions  npon  ;  and  His  on  the  goodness  or  badn 
of  the  motivpR  that  the  virtue  of  the  action  depends.  Thiv 
proves,  that  to  every  virtnotis  action  there  must  be  a  motiTe 
or  impftlling-  passion  distinct  from  the  virtue,  and  that  virtue 
can  never  be  the  sole  motive  to  anv  action.  You  do  not 
assent  to  this :  though  I  think  there  is  no  proposition  more 
certain  or  important.  I  must  own  nij  proofs  were  not  dis- 
tinct enough  and  must  be  altered.  You  see  with  what  re- 
luctance I  part  with  yon,  though  T  believe  it  is  time  I  should 
ask  your  pardon  for  so  much  trouble.'' 

When  this  volume  was  ready.  Hume  changed  his  publisher. 
Althowgh,  as  Mr.  Burton  observes.  .50/.  was  a  fair  sum  '  for 
an  edition  of  a  new  metaphysical  work,  by  an  unknown  and  ^^ 
young  author,  bora  and  brought  up  in  a  remote  part  of  the  ^M 
empire,'  and  although  Noone  reported  that  the  book  did  not  ^^ 
sell,  Hume  was  suspicions,  and.  looking  Imck  npon  it  as  a 
bad  bargain,  availed  himgelf  of  Hutcheson's  good  offices  to 
obtain  an  inlrodnotion  in  Tliomas  Longman.  Upon  this 
8ul>ject  he  wrote  to  Hutcheson, — 

*  16th  March.  1740. 

•  DsAB  Sib, — I  must  trouble  you  to  write  that  letter  yoa 
was  so  kind  as  to  offer  to  Lougman  tbc  bookseller.  I  con- 
cluded somewhat  of  a  hasty  bargain  with  my  bookseller, 
from  indolence  and  an  aversion  to  bargaiuiug :  aa  also  because 
I  was  told  that  few  or  no  booksellers  wonld  engage  for  one 
edition  with  a  new  author.  I  was  also  determined  to  keep 
my  name  a  secret  for  aome  time,  though  I  find  I  have  failed 
in  that  point.  I  sold  one  edition  of  these  two  volumes  for 
fifty  guineas,  and  also  engaged  myself  heedlessly  in  a  clause, 
which  may  prove  troublesome,  viz.  that  upon  printing  a 
second  edition  I  shall  take  all  the  copies  remaining  upon 
hand  at  the  boiikseller's  price  at  the  time.  'Tis  in  order  to 
have  some  cheek  upon  my  bookseller,  that  I  would  willingly 
engage  with  another :  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  recommen- 
dation would  be  very  serviceable  to  me,  even  though  yon  be 
not  personally  accjtiainted  with  him. 

*  I  wait  with  some  impatience  for  a  second  edition,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  alterations  I  intend  to  make  in  my  per- 
formance. This  is  an  advantage  that  we  authors  possess 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  renders  the  nonum 
prematur  in  annum  not  so  necessary  bo  us  as  to  the  auclcnte. 

1  Life.    Vol.  i..  p.  118. 
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Without  it  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  verv  great  temerity, 
to  pnblish  at  my  years  bo  many  novelties  in  so  (ielicate  a  part 
of  philosophy ;  and  at  any  rute«  I  am  afraid  that  I  mnst 
plead  as  my  excuse  that  very  circumstance  of  youth  which 
may  be  urged  aguiust  me.  I  assure  you,  that  without  run- 
ning any  of  the  heights  of  scepticism,  I  am  apt  in  a  cool 
hour  to  suspect,  in  general,  that  most  of  my  reasonings  will 
be  more  useful  by  f\imishing  hints  and  exciting  people's 
curiosity,  than  ait  containing  any  principles  that  will  augment 
the  8t*)cfc  of  knowledge,  that  must  pass  io  future  ages.  I 
wish  I  could  discover  more  fully  the  particulars  wherein  I 
have  (idled.  I  admire  so  much  the  candour  I  have  observed 
in  Mr.  Locke,  yourself,  and  a  very  few  more,  that  I  would  be 
extremely  ambitious  of  imitating  it,  by  frankly  confessing 
my  errors.  If  I  do  not  imitate  it,  it  must  proceed  neither 
from  my  being  free  from  en-ora  nor  want  of  inclination,  but 
from  my  real  unaffected  ignorance.  T  shall  consider  more 
carefully  all  the  particulars  you  mention  to  me  :  though  with 
regard  to  abttraci  ^deas^  "'tis  with  difficulty  I  can  entertain  a 
doubt  on  that  head,  notwithstanding  yuur  authority.  Our 
conversation  together  has  furnished  me  a  hint,  with  which 
I  shall  augment  the  second  edition.  'Tis  this — the  word 
nmpU  idea  is  an  abstract  term,  comprehending  different  in- 
dividuals that  are  similar.  Yet  the  point  of  their  similarity, 
from  the  very  nature  of  such  ideas,  is  not  distinct  nor  sepa- 
rable from  the  rest.  Is  not  this  a  proof,  among  many  others, 
that  there  may  be  a  similarity  without  any  possible  separation, 
even  in  thought  ? 

*I  must  consult  you  in  a  point  of  prudence,  I  have  con- 
cluded a  reasoning  with  these  two  sentences :  "When  you 
pronounce  any  action  or  character  to  be  vicious,  you  mean 
nothing  bnt  that,  from  the  partiimlar  constitution  of  your 
nature,  you  have  a  feeling  or  sentiment  of  blame  from  the 
contemplation  of  it.  Vice  and  virtue,  therefore,  may  be 
compared  to  sounds,  colours,  heat,  and  cold,  which,  according 
to  modem  philosophy,  are  not  qualities  in  objects,  but  per- 
ceptions in  the  mind.  And  this  discovery  in  morals,  like  that 
other  in  physics,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  advancement 
of  the  speculative  sciences,  though  like  that  too  it  has  little 
or  no  influence  on  practice.*' 

' 'SMthu  pM«4p>iiithp"Tr«Mtiwnr      wlwtrK  it  amnin  villi  no  othtir  mrU* 
Itnoun  Nalura,"  Book  iii.  Put  i.  »«ct.  I.      titn  than  tli«  itibttnutjoa  of  Uia  vord 
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*  Is  not  this  laid  a  little  too  strong 'i>    [  desire  vourojiinit 
of  it,  though  I  cannot  entirely  promise  to  coufonn  luyavlf 
it.    X  wish  froiu  my  heart  I  could  avoid  concluding,  thai 
eince  moraliJy,  according  to  yonr  opinion,  as  well  as  loin* 
is  determined  merely  by  sentimsnt,  it  regordi  only  hunn 
nature  and  human  life.     This  hus  been  often  urged  agi " 
you,  and  the  consequences  are  very  momentous.     If  you  mak( 
any  alterations  in  your  performances,  I  can  assure  you,  thei 
are  many  who  desire  you  would  more  fully  consider  this  j>oiiityJ 
if  you  think  that  the  truth  lies  on  the  popular  side.    Other- 
wise common  prudence,  your  character,  and  situation,  forbu 
you   [to]   touch  upon  it.     If  morality  were  determine*!   by\ 
reason,  that  is  the  same  to  all  rational  beings;    but  nothing) 
but  experience  can  assure  as  that  the  seutimeuts  are  thej 
same.     What  experience  have  wo  with  regard  to  superior 
beings?    How  can  we  ascribe  to  them  any  sontimeuts  at  all? 
'J'hcy  have  implanted  those  sentiments  in  us  for  the  condacfc] 
of  life  like  our  bodily  sensations,  which  they  possess  uoi 
themselves.     I  expect  no  answer  to  these  difficulties  in  the. 
compass  of  a  letter.     'Tis  enough  if  you  have  patience  toj 
read  so  long  a  letter  as  this.' ' 

Mr.  Longman  published  the  volume;  on  what  terms,  is  not j 
known. 

The  following  advertisement  was  prefixed  to  it : — 

'  I  think  it  proper  to  inform  the  public,  that  tho'  this  be  a ' 
third  volume  of  the  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  yet  'tis  ia 
some  ineasuru  independent  of  the  other  two,  and  requires  not 
that  the  readier  shou'd  enter  into  all  the  abstract  reasonings 
contain'd  in  them.  I  am  hopeful  it  may  be  understood  by 
ordinary  readers,  with  as  little  attention  as  ia  usually  given 
to  any  books  of  rejisoning.  It  must  only  be  observ'd,  that  I 
continue  to  make  use  of  the  terms,  iwpnviioii^  and  ideas,  in 
the  same  sense  as  formerly;  and  that  by  imprL^ssioua  I  mean 
our  stronger  percf^ptions,  such  as  our  senaatious,  affections 
and  sentiments;  and  by  ideua  the  fainter  perceptions,  or  the 
copies  of  thest!  in  the  memory  and  imagination.* 

In  the  letter  to  Hutcheson  last  quoted,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Hume  still  anticipated  a  second  edition.     But  although 
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es  were  not  quenclied,  a 

d  in  the  third  volume,  in  i/'My  be  haa  spoken  ta- 
Toarahly  of  the  attention  paid  to  Philosophj  in  England. 
*  Reckoning  from  Thalea  to  Socrates,  the  space  of  time  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  betwixt  my  Lord  Bacou  and  gome  late 
philogophen;  in  England,  (Mr.  Locke,  my  Lord  Shaftsbury, 
Dr.  Mandeville,  Mr.  Hutclilusou,  Dr.  Butler,  &c.)^  who  liare 
begun  to  put  the  science  of  man  on  a  new  footing,  and  have 
engaged  the  attenlion,aud  excited  the  ctiriosity  of  the  public. 
So  true  it  is,  that  however  other  nationn  may  rival  ua  in 
poetry,  and  excel  us  in  some  other  agreeable  arts,  the  im- 
provements in  reason  and  philosophy  can  only  be  owing  to  a 
lund  of  toleration  and  of  liberty.''  'We  now  proceed  to 
explain  the  natnre  of  personal  -idetUHyy  which  has  become 
8u  great  a  question  iu  philosophy,  espcciaUy  of  \&X*i  yearSi  in 
England,  where  all  the  abstruser  sciences  are  studied  with 
a  peculiar  ardour  and  application.' "  But  iu  the  third  volume 
he  wrote :  '  Without  this  advantage,  I  never  should  have 
ventured  upon  a  third  volume  of  such  abatruse  philosophy, 
in  an  age  wherein  the  greatest  part  of  men  seem  agreed  to 
convert  reading  into  an  amusement  and  to  reject  every  thing 
that  rtquires  any  considerable  degree  of  attention  to  be  com- 
prehended.'^ And,  further,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Advertisement  attempts  to  dissociate  this  volume  irom  the 
preceding  onea,  and  to  secure  for  it  a  wider  audience. 

Before  long  his  hopes  were  finally  dashed  t*»  the  ground. 
As  he  says  iu  his  autobiography,  '  Never  literary  attempt 
w;is  more  unfortunate  than  my  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature." 
It  fell  dead-bom  from  the  press,  witliout  reachirig  such  dis- 
tinction as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots.'  The 
last  statement  admits  of  a  tniling  correction.  In  a  letter*  to 
Untchcsou  dated  March  4,  1740,  he  says  : — 

*  My  bookseller  has  sent  to  Mr.  Smith^  a  copy  of  my  book, 
jch  I  hope  he  has  received,  as  well  as  yonr  letter.  I  have 
ibt  yet  heard  what  he  has  done  with  the  abstract ;  perhaps 
you  have.  I  have  got  it  printed  In  London,  but  not  in  TJu 
Works  of  the  Learned,  there  having  been  an  article  with 
n'gord  to  my  book,  somewhat  abusive,  printed  in  that  work, 
before  I  sent  up  the  abstract.'* 


•  Vol.  i..  p.  808. 

•  V.4.i..p.  ft3». 
'  Vnl,  ii..  p,  2S4. 
'  Lifo. 
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The  review  in  question,  one  of  the  longest  in  this  mo^^azine, 
consists  of  two  notices  in  the  numbers  for  November  und 
December,  17^10,  occupj-iug-  in  all  51  pap^es.  XUe  object  of  the 
reviewer  is  not  to  discuss  the  argument  of  the  book,  but  I^M 
give  a  synopsis  of  ite  contents,  and,  as  fur  as  possible,  to  lea^^ 
the  author  to  speak  for  himself  in  lengthy  quotations,  which, 
however,  are  accompaniecl  by  an  ironical  comment.     At  tl 
outset  the  reviewer  remarks  upon  the  most  prominent  blei 
in  style.   *  This  work  abounds  throughout  with  E'jotisfM. 
Author  could  scarcely  use  that  Form  of  Speech  more 
qnently,  if  ho  had  written  bis  own  Alomoirs.' 

He  is  delighted,  as  might  bo  ozpected,  with  the  passage 
which  mistaken  reasoning  is  explained  by  tlio  bluudera 
the  animal  spirits  in  mraninging  among:  the  colls  of 
brain.     The  melancholy  confessions  of  the  Conclusion  of  tl 
Fourth  Part  of  Book  I.  receive  a  fair  shore  of  conipastdc 
and  tlip  article  ends  with  the  following  paragraphs  i 

*  r  will  take  Leave  of  rjur  Author  while  he  is  in  this  chear- 
ful  Mood,  in  this  agreeable  Situation ;  for,  by  looking  forward, 
T  perceive  him  extremely  ready  to  relapse  into  profound 
Meditations  on  incomprehensible  Subjects,  and  so  into  Scep- 
ticism, Chagrin,  and  all  that  gloomy  frightful  Train  of  Id( 
&*om  whence  he  is  but  this  Moment  emerged.  Whether 
shall  wait  upon  him  any  more,  and  venture  with  him  inl 
those  immense  Depths  of  PhiJosophy  which  he  tannclies  ini 
in  his  second  Volume,  I  am  not  yet  determined.  Perhaps 
have  already  and  sufficiently  answered  the  End  of  this  Article,^ 
whit'h  is  to  make  the  Treiitiae  it  refers  to  more  generally 
known  than  I  think  it  has  been ;  to  bring  it,  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  into  the  Qhstirvation  of  the  Learned,  who  are  the  prope^^ 
Judges  of  its  Contents,  who  will  give  a  Sanctiuu  to  its  Doq9^| 
trinew,  where  they  are  true  and  useful,  and  who  have  .\utho- 
rity  to  correct  the  Mistakes  where  they  are  of  a  dilTereut 
Nature  ;  and  lastly,  to  hint  to  the  ingenious  "Writer,  whoever 
he  is,  some  Particulars  in  his  P*'rforniance,  that  may  require 
:l  very  serious  Reconsidprati4jn.  It  bears  indeed  incontes- 
table Marks  of  a  great  Capacity,  of  a  soaring  Genius,  but 
young,  and  not  yet  thoroughly  practised.  The  Subject  is 
vast  and  noble  as  any  that  can  exercise  the  Uudflrstanding  ; 
bnt  it  requires  a  very  mature  Judgment  to  handle  it  as  be- 
comes its  Dignity  and  Importance;  thfi  utmost  Prudence, 
Tenderness  and  Delicacy,  arc  requisite  to  thie  desirable  IsBue. 
Time  and  Use  may  ripen  these  (Qualities  in  our  Author ;  aa< 
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we  shall  probably  have  Eeason  to  consider  this,  compafod 
with  his  lat«r  Prodnctions,  in  the  same  Light  aa  wc  viow 
the  Juvenile  Works  of  Miltoti,  or  the  first  Manner  of  a 
Jtnphael,  to  other  celebr.ited  Painters.' 

Two  passages  in  tbu  article  may  be  qnoted,  as  illustrating 
the  lepnte  in  which  Locke  and  Berkeley  were  hold  at  (he  time, 

'  A  man,  who  baa  never  bad  the  Pleasure  of  reading  Mr. 
Xodte's  incomparable  Easay^  will  )>eru8e  our  AuUior  with 
mnch  less  I>isguBt,  than  thof^e  can  wliu  huve  been  used  to  the 
irresistible  Beasoning  and  wonderful  Perspicuity  of  that  ad- 
uirable  Writer.'  .... 

'  It  is  above  twenty  Years  since  I  looked  orer  that  Pieco  of 
Dr.  Berkdey'vy  which  contains  this  most  precious  discovery,' 
and*  if  I  remember  right,  that  Gentleman  himself  boast*  of 
some  mighty  Advantages  that  would  accrue  firom  it  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Learning.  The  Acquisition  of  Science 
was  to  become  exceeding  easy,  and  several  DiiTicultiuK,  that 
were  used  grievously  to  perplex  Mathematicians  and  Meta- 
physicians, were  to  sink  before  it :  In  short,  it  was  to  do 
such  Feats  in  behalf  of  Knowledge,  as  no  Principle  bende 
was  able  to  perform.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  Benefits 
that  were  to  accompany  it,  I  do  not  find  it  has  met  with  any 
fhvourable  Reception  among  the  Literati  j  or  that  many 
Persons  of  Ability  and  Penetration  are  become  Disciples: 
Tta  Fortnne  may  now  perhaps  be  more  prosperous  nnder  the 
Ao^neea  of  its  new  Patron,  who,  we  see,  undertakes  to  raise 
it  above  all  Opposition.* 

The  intention  to  return  to  the  subject  was  never  fulfilled 
by  the  reviewer :  neither  the  second  nor  the  third  volume  is 
menttoDed  in  the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned. 
With  the  exception  of  this  criticism  the  Treatiae  was  unno- 
ticed, and  Home  bdieved  that  the  labour  of  hii  life  bad  been 
thrown  avray.  This  was  the  levereet  Uow  that  Home  ever 
experienced,  and  iti  history  inpplies  the  doe  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  character. 

Henoefinth,  by  a  natural  revnlaion  of  aentiment^  be  re- 
garded the  Treatise  with  aversion.  This  feeling  wae  ikrengtli- 
ened  by  a  growtog  dislike  to  the  many  &aJU  of  sfyle  which 
ditfgore  i£    The  abandaat  Sootticiatiu'  beeaae  nwre  aad 

«f  JlbMnet      "I  111  ■  I II  {miAJiAmat,)i^L  *t  JwU 
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more  repugnant  to  a  writer,  who  ardently  desired  to  be  m 
tuken  fur  an  Knglishiuaii   in  grammiir  and  diction, 
cuustunt  repetition  of  rucU  egotisms  as  '  I  think'  and  '  I  a 
conviuc'd*  disgusted  a  critic,  who  fustidioosly  weighed  eve 
phrase  of  his  Essays   iis  they  pasned  through   fluccessi 
editions.    Tlie  fregmentary  nature  of  the  argument :    thi 
hick  uf  literary  liuisb :  the  traces  of  a  recluse,  who  Imd  mix 
little  in  society:  the  dogmatic  tone  of  the  argument:    thi 
dry,  a  priori  mode  of  reasoning:  the  close  adherence  to 
lines  marked  out  by  Locke  and  Berkeley,  owing  to  w 
the  Treatise  can  hardly  stund  alone :  a  certain  want  of  oo' 
rente  betwteu  the  various  trains  of  thonght :  ail  these  w^ 
farther  considerations  which  tended  to  inflame  a  bitter  ae 
of  mortitioution.     Few  men  of  letters  have  been  at  heart 
vain  and  greedy  of  fame  as  was  Hume.     In  all  other  respec 
he  learned  to  school  his  temper;  but  his  appetite  for  aj 
planse  was  insatiable,  and  even  his  publisher  had  on  occasio, 
to  rebuke  the  philosopher. 

Of  his  feelings  at  the  time  we  possess  no  record ;  bnt 
following  letter,  written  long  afterwards,  exhibits  his  maturor 
judgment. 

*  I  believe  the  Philosophical  Esaays  contain  every  tiling  o: 
consequence  relating  to  the  understanding,  which  you  would 
meet  with  in  the  Treatise ;  and  I  give  you  my  advice  agalnai, 
reading    the    latter.       By  shortening  and    simplifying 
questions,    T   really    render    them    much    more    complete. 
Addo  dum  minito.     The  philosophica]  principles  are  thesam 
in  both  ;  but  I  was  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  youth 
invention  to  publish  too  precipitately.— So  vast  an  under- 
taking, planned  before  I  wus  oue-and-twenty,  and  composed 
before  twenty-five,  must  necessarily  be  very  defective, 
have  repented  my  haste  a  hundred,  and  a.  hundred  times,*' 

Another  letter  may  be  quoted  ;  to  whom  wiitton,  and  when 
is  not  known :  Mr.  Burton  conjectures,  at  an  advanced  peri 
of  life. 

'That  you  may  sec  1  would  no  way  scruple  of  owning  m 
mistakes  in  arguTucut,  I  shall  acknowledge  (what  is  iufinitel 
more  material}  a  very  great  mistake  in  conduct,  viz.  my  pab- 
lishingat  all  the  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,'-  a  bmik  which 
pretended  to  innovate  in  all  the  snblime»t  paths  of  philoifophyi 
and  which  I  composed  before  1  was  five-and- twenty- ;    aboT 

'  Letter  te  Cilbftrt  Klliot  of  Mmto,  1751.    Life.     Vol.  i..  p.  987. 
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all,  the  positive  air  which  prevails  in  that  hoolc,  aud  which 
may  be  imputed  to  £he  ardour  of  youth,  so  much  displeases 
me,  that  I  have  uot  patience  to  review  it.  But  what  success 
the  same  dootriaes,  better  illustrated  and  expressed,  may 
meet  with,  adfiuc  nib  judiee  lit  ait.  The  arg'umeuta  have  been 
laid  before  the  world,  and  by  some  philosophical  minds  have 
been  attended  to.  I  am  willing  to  be  instructed  by  the 
public ;  though  human  life  is  so  short,  that  I  despair  of  ever 
seeing  the  decision.  I  wish  I  had  always  confined  myself  to 
the  more  easy  ptvrts  of  erudition ;  but  you  will  excuse  me 
from  submitting  to  a  proverbial  decision,  let  it  even  be  in 
Greek.*' 

From  these  extracts  it  appears  that  theTreatise  was  written 
between  one-and-twenty  aud  five-aud-twenty.  In  the  Ad- 
vertisement to  the  posthumous  edition  of  his  Kssays,  he 
published  the  statement/,  that  it  was  projected  before  he  left 
college,  and  written  and  published  '  not  long  after.*  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  these  dates.  Hutue  entered  the  Uuiver- 
sity  of  £dutburgh  iu  1723,  when  he  was  neariy  twelve 
years  of  age.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  time 
when  he  '  left  college.'  Mr.  Burton  says,  *  We  find  him 
speaking  of  having  received  the  usual  college  education  of 
Scotland,  which  terminates  when  the  student  is  fourteen  or 
fifleen  years  old/'  In  a  letter  already  quoted  (p.  19)  Hume 
has  spoken  as  if  this  had  been  his  own  case.  If  so,  he  left 
college,  at  latest,  early  iu  1727,  aud  as  the  Treatise  was 
published  iu  17^9,  the  interval  was  not  a  short  one.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  Uunie  confounded  tho  date  of  leaving 
college  with  the  year  iu  which,  as  the  same  letter  informs 
nSj  he  first  discovered  a  *new  medium,  by  which  truth  might 
be  established.'  This  happened  in  1729,  when  he  was 
eighteen  ;  the  next  eight  years  were  occupied  iu  elaborating 
tlie  discovery,  and  the  work  was  definitely  finished  in  1736, 
before  he  *  was  five-and-twenty,*  and  a  year  before  he  quitted 
La  Fl^ho. 

It  was  iu  the  Advertisement  from  which  this  statement 
has  been  quoted,  that  Humo  expressed  his  desire^  that  the 
Treatise  might  no  longer  be  regarded  u  expressing  hi« 
sentiments.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

'Most  of  the  principles,  and  reasonings,  contained  in  this 
volume,  were  published  in  a  work  in  three  volumes,  called 
A    TreatiM  of  Hutnan   Nature :   A  work  which  the  Author 
^  Uh.    Vol.  i..  II.  08.  •  I-ifc.     Vol.  i.,  p.  10. 
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had  projected  before  he  left  Collej^,  and  which  he  wrote  ai 
published  uot  long  aftor.  But  uot  finding  it  Buccessful, 
was  sensible  of  his  error  in  going  to  the  prees  too  earljr, 
he  cast  the  whole  anew  in  the  following  pieces,  where 
negligences  in  his  former  reasoning  and  more  in  the  expi 
sion,  are,  he  hopes,  corrected.  Yet  several  writem,  who 
honoured  the  Author's  Philosuphj  with  annwers,  hare  tiLk* 
care  to  direct  all  their  batteries  aiarainst  that  juvenile  worl 
which  the  Author  never  acknowledged,  and  have  affected  to 
triumph  in  any  advantages,  which,  thej  imagined,  they  had^J 
obtained  over  it :  A  practice  very  contrary  to  all  rules  o|^| 
candonr  and  fair-dealing,  and  a  strong  instance  of  those  ^^ 
polemical  artifices,  which  a  bigotted  kohI  thinks  itself  autho- , 
rised  to  employ.  Henceforth,  the  Author  desires,  that  tbi 
following  Pieces  may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing  hi^] 
philosophical  aentiments  and  principles.' 

This  Advertisement  was  first  printed  by  way  of  preface  to] 
the  posthumous  and  authuritative  edition  of  1777.  One' 
blunder  has  already  been  examined.  Another  occurs  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  whole  had  been  cast  anew  in  the  In- 
quiries. Without  going  into  details,  we  may  mention  thai^^ 
Vol.  i.,  Fart  H.,  Of  the  Ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  ^'U^l 
indeed  re-writt^n,  but  the  monograph  never  appeared ;  and  ^^ 
that  Part  IV.  of  the  same  volume,  in  many  respects  the  moat  ^j 
interesting  portion  of  the  Treatise,  was  never  resumed.  ^M 

In  the  Life  of  Hume  Mr.  Burton  appears,  if  not  to  have  ^^ 
made  a  mistake  about  this  Advertisement,  at  least  to  have  ^i 
written  what  is  calculated  to  mislead.  Speaking  of  the  ^M 
publication  of  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Human  Under-  ^^ 
standing  in  1 748,  he  says :  *  He  now  desired  that  the  "  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature  "  should  be  treated  as  a  work  blotted  out 
of  literature,  and  that  tlie  "  Inquiry"  should  be  substituted  in 
its  place.  In  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  latter  work,  he 
complained  that  this  had  not  been  complied  with ;  that  the 
world  still  looked  at  those  forbidden  volumes  of  which  he  bad 
dictated  the  suppression.' '  The  only  reference  to  the  Treatise 
in  Hume's  writings  is  that  in  the  Advertisement  to  the  post- 
humous edition,  which  has  just  been  quoted. 

But  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Burton,  that  it  is  impossible 
*to  detach  this  book  from  general  literature.'  In  deference 
to  Hume's  wishes,  an  author  should  always  remind  his 

1  Idle.    Vol.  ]..  p.  27X 
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audience,  if  they  require  the  warning,  that  tho  Treatise  does 
not  i-epreseut  llumo's  later  sentiments ;  and  to  those  who 
are  int-erested  in  the  biographies  of  philosophers,  this  cpisodo 
is'intoresting.  But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  consign  such  a 
hook  to  oblivion  out  of  respect  to  its  author's  change  of 
feeling.  By  so  doing,  we  should  wilfully  ignore  some  of  the 
acutest  Bpeculations  of  one  of  our  acut«at  thinkers ;  and 
those,  too,  on  points  which  are  not  discuBsed  in  any  of  his 
subsequent  writings.  We  should  raiss  the  instructive  lesson 
which  is  gained  by  observing  how  closely  the  course  of  his 
speculations  was  determined  for  him  by  Locke  and  Berkeley. 
We  should  lose  tlie  key  to  much  philosophy,  both  Scotch  and 
German. 

It  would  not  appear  requisite  to  say  mnch  on  this  head, 
but  that  men  of  mark,  like  Pi'ofessor  Fowltir  and  Mr.  Hunt, 
appear  to  pride  themselves  on  ignorance  of  the  Treatise. 
The  former  says  (*  Inductive  Logic,'  p.  24) :  *  In  quoting 
or  referring  to  Hume,  I  have  employed  only  his  Esga^s, 
Many  writers  persist  in  making  references  to  his  Tre-atise  of 
HuTtian  Nahtre,  a  work  whi',h  he  himself  repudiated,  as 
containing  an  immature  expression  of  his  opinions.  In  the 
Advertisemeni  to  his  Essays,  he  desires  that  "the  follow- 
ing pieces  may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing  the  author's 
sentiments  and  principles." '  Mr.  Hunt  is  more  violent 
{*  Contemporary  Reriew,*  May  1869;  p.  79] :  *  Hume's  first 
publication  was  the  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature."  As  this 
work  was  afl^^rwards  disowned  by  its  author,  we  need  not 
do  more  than  mention  it.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  the 
**  Essays,^'  in  which  the  chief  questions  were  treated  with 
more  accuracy  and  clearness,  while  many  of  the  more  intri- 
cate and  ingenious  but  less  important  reasonings  were 
omitted.'  After  this  one  is  prepared  to  learu  that  Professor 
Fowler  never  quotes  the  £neid  as  Virgil's,  and  that  Mr.  Hunt 
never  quotes  it  at  all.  * 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  that  Hume's  resi- 
dence in  ifVancc  would  have  exercised  a  pt  ceptible  iixllucnce 
upon  the  rea«oning8  of  the  Treatise.  Yet  it  is  not  to^)  muoh 
to  say,  that,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  the~e  is  no 
trace  of  it.    The  writer  was  little  acquainted  with,  and  is 

'  From  Mr.  Hunt's  ostimate  of  Uie  hint   thai  ihe   adrBitiMOMa*  vu  Uic 

nlntiro  morits  of  th«  TraatiBe  and  Uia  posthnmooi   uliAnou  of  a   iplMMtif 

EiwyB,  wo  pnsama  to   iliflar   in   Mi.  ittTolttL 
I'rulwaaor  FowUi'i  nwlcn  nv»iiro  do 
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little  interested  in,  any  foreign  echool  of  philoaophy. 
knowledge  of  Spinoza  waa  derived  from  Bayle's  dictioi 
Twice  he  gives  a  direct  reference  to  *  Malbranch.'    Ho  reft 
in  one  paragraph  to  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  whence,  too,  be^ 
borrows  the  instance  of  the  chiliagon.    There  ie  no  trace  of  a 
direct  knowledge  of  De«  Cartes.     The  only  French  writer^ 
besides,  whom  he  quotes  for  other  than  ornamental  purpctsei 
18  Malezieu,  and  this  reference,  no  doubt,  owes  its  origin 
Hume's  residence  at  La  Fl^ehe.     At  least,  the  *  El^inentii  di 
G^m^trie  de  M.  le  due  de  Bonrgoyne  *  does  not  seem 
have  been  generally  known  in  England ;  and  at  the  preseni 
day  rn  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Muiumra,  or  ii 
Bodley*B  Library.     In  short,  the  Treatise  from  beginning 
end  is  the  wnrk  of  a  solitary  Scotchman,  who  has  devoti 
himself  to  the  critical  study  of  Locke  and  Berkeley.     Thi 
he  lived  for  three  years  in  France,  was  an  accident  which 
left  no  trace  either  in  the  toue  or  in  the  matter  of  his  book. 

In  style,  however,  so  far  as  the  structure  of  sentence* 
concerned,  no  doubt  he  waa  already  influenced  by  the  litei 
ture  of  France.'  The  style  of  the  Treatise  is  indeed  itnmatui 
but  it  rcveala  the  tendencies  which  were  ripened  by  inces-] 
sant  labour,  until  Hume  became  the  one  master  of  philosophit 
English. 

Whatever  disappointment  had  fallen  to  Hume's  share, 
active  and  sanguine  a  mind  could  not  lie  quiet.  In  1741' 
he  published  anonymously  a  volume  of  '  Essays,  Moral  an4^ 
Political  i*  which  ran  into  a  '  Second  Edition,  Corrected,'  ii 
the  following  year,  when  also  a  second  vohime  was  added. 

Unlike  the  ilJ-stnrred  Treatise  this  venture  was  success*] 
fuL  Hume  himself  says  in  his  Autobiography  :  '  In  1742 
printed  at  Edinburgh  the  first  part  of  my  Essays :  the  work* 
was  favourably  received,  and  bikjii  made  me  entirely  fiirget 
my  former  disappointment.'  And  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Hume, 
dated  June  13,  1742,  he  adds:'  'The  E^mtin  arc  all  sold  ia 
London,  as  I  am  informed  by  two  letters  from  English 
gentlemen   of  my  acquaintance.      There   is   a  demand  for' 


'  'Th«  cDavcrwitiflD  haw  turned  apt^n 
Mr,  I>urid  Hunn'e  alylo.  Joluifet^n  : 
"  Whj.  lir,  h»  fltyU  in  not  Enfrlith ;  t]i« 
■tmctunt  of  lii»  nonlflncfw  m  iWnrh. 
Nov  Uie  French  •tnirtunand  ttio  £iig- 
Mnh  arriKtare  riay,  in  the  natnn;  nf 
things,   be  rtjiialljr  good.     But   if  ymu 


allnw  thftt  the  Kneliiili  Innimiifta  M' 
eblAblikheii.  ho  is  wron^.  Mr  nnm* 
niehl  orifrinally  bav*  bi^^n  Nifhol^un, 
KB  vrA\  no  Jnhiifwn,  iml  worpyou  to  caII 
me  Nicholflon,  you  wonttl  call  me  rtrf 

»  Lift.     Vol.  i.,  p.  U3, 
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Church^'ard,  wonders 
edition,  for  that  he  cannot  find  copies  for  hiit  cDHNinicni.  I 
!ira  also  told  that  Dr.  Butlor  has  i'V(>r)'wli<*n'  n-cicmiiiMMidod 
them ;  so  that  I  hope  they  will  have  mnnv  h\h:ca<h».  They 
may  prore  like  dung  with  marl,  and  brin^  forward  the  reit 
of  my  Philosophy,  wlueh  w  o(  a  inont  durable,  though  of  a 
h»rd<?r  and  more  stubborn  nature.  Y<*»  hoc  I  cui  lalk  (oyou 
in  your  own  style.'  It  appears  that  Huiue  wan  reuoverin^ 
from  his  disappointment,  and  waa  gratified  t«  hiivi'  won  the 
ear  of  Bp.  Butler,  whose  jnd}»mfnt  on  tlir  *  Treat  iiw)  *  ho 
had  been  so  anxious  to  obtain. 

But  how  were  these  Essays  tri  bring  forward  thn  rout  of 
his  Philosophy?  Like  the  Treatise,  they  were  publmht'd 
anonymously :  in  the  Advertisement  he  aMiimed  the  chit- 
racter  cf  an  author  who  is  making  bU  Krst  ap)>t!iiram»j. 
There  is  no  eridonce  to  decide  this  qnestion  i  but  llui  prinj«o> 
tiire  ia  almost  certain,  that  he  ha^l  alrefuly  d<-tifnnin<fd  to 
abandon  the  Treatiae,  and  to  reprorjuc^j  porticnis  of  it  in  a 
more  popular  form. 

The  Preface  to  the  original  volume  of  Eswayt,  runs  a» 
follows : — 

*  Ifostof  theee  Emats  were  wrot^.*  with  a  View  of  txnnt;  pul>- 
lished  as  Wskklt-Papeu,  and  were  intt^mled  to  (^niprehend 
the  Designs  both  of  the  Bpectatou  &  CaArn*iii:ii.  Hut 
baring  dmj>t  that  Dndtrrtiikin^'',  j/arlly  from  Lazixkak,  partly 
horn  Wast  of  LeiBtrRE,  iind  tx^ing  willing  Uj  Uiuku  Trial  of 
my  Talents  for  Writingr  before  I  ventnr'd  upon  any  taun 
■eriona  Compontioafl^  I  vaa  indiifled  to  cfRnmanicaiB  ihtnt 
TriAm  to  the  Jodgment  of  tfa«  Poblic.  like  mo«t  ntir 
Aatlion,  I  most  oonfeM,  I  feel  •ome  Anxiety  coacemia^  th» 
SoeeeM  of  my  Work:  But  one  Thing  makes  m«  mof 
■eeore;  That  the  EiAD.tl.-iBajc- ccpdgma  my  Abjlilji^^hgt 
most  apfffore  of  my  Moderalion  and  impartiality  ta  my 
Xetfaod  cf  handling  PobmcJA-BgyoTi ;  AM  as  umg  ma 
my  Hon!  CbaracUfr  is  m  Smtftj,  I  cmai«  wHK  %.m  Aoii«ty, 
aJhmJnn  my  hemadng^ioA  Cmpmtity  to  thm  Most  mvm*  Cni' 
snreaadExaaintttkin.  Public Sptrit.««ariDlca,BlM)«'4«iifSf* 
as  to  lote  the  Poblic,  a«d  tu  bear  ui  *sjt2Al  Aftactioa  t//  mJI 
ovGovntty-Jla;  not  lo]iateoB«  Half  of  tfaev,  onder  Piv- 
teit  of  knriap  tlw  tF^ofe.  TUs  Panr-BACS  1  Iwv*  oiAea- 
«<0Br*d  to  reprasa,  m  fin-  as  pciasiU« ;  and  I  hof  tUs  TSrif 
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Kill  be  acceptable  to  the  luoderate  of  both  Parties ;  at  tlic 
■ame  Time,  that,  perhaps,  it  may  displease  the  Bigots  of  bo 

*  The  Eeaceb  must  not  look  for  uuy  Coimexion  amo 
these  Essay's,  but  must  cocsiiler  each  of  them  as  a  Worl 
apart    Thia  is  an  Indol^uce  that  is  given  to  all  EsaAFi 
Wkitebs,  and  is  an  equal  Ease  both  to  Weitrk  and  Readi 
bjr  freeing  them  from  any  tiresome  stretch  of  Atteution 
Application.* 

The  volume  contains  15  Essays : — 

1.  Of  the  Delicacy  of  Taste  and  Beaaon. 

2.  Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 
^.  Of  Impudt^nce  and  Mode€ty, 
4.  That  Politics  may  be  reduc*d  to  a  Science. 

0.  Of  the  first  Pi-inciples  of  Government. 

6.  Of  Love  and  Marnage. 

7.  Of  the  Study  of  History. 

8.  Of  the  Independency  of  Parliament. 

9.  Whether   the  British  Govenimeut   inclines   more  to 

Absolute  Monarchy  or  to  a  Kepublic. 

10.  Of  Parties  in  general. 

11.  Of  the  Parties  of  Gt.  Britain. 

12.  Of  Superstition  and  EuthQsiasm. 

13.  Of  Avarice. 

1-i.  Of  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature. 
15.  Of  Liberty  and  Despotism. 
The  corrections  in  the  second  edition  are  few  and  mum" 

portant,  chiefly  concerning  tin  guarded  statements  on  points 
of  Roman   History,      The    Second  Volume,  which    is    n< 
referred  to  in  the  title-page  of  either  edition  of  the  Fizsi^ 
contains  1 2  Kasays : — 

1.  Of  Essay  Writing. 

2.  Of  Eloquence. 

3.  Of  Moral  Prejudices. 

4.  Of  the  Middle  Station  of  Life. 

5.  Of  the  Rise  and  Proirresa  of  Arts  and  Sciencea. 

6.  The  Epicurean. 

7.  The  Stoic. 

8.  The  Platouist. 

9.  The  Sceptic. 

10.  Of  Polygamy  and  Divorces. 

11.  Of  Simplicity  and  Refinement, 

12.  A  Character  of  Sir  Robert.  Walpolc 
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Tlie  first  Essay  in  the  second  volume.  Of  Essay  Writing?, 
(which  will  be  found  at  the  eud  of  voL  iv.),  was  certainly 
written,  when  the  author  designed,  ae  he  says  in  tJtc  Adver- 
tisement, to  publish  his  Essaya  iu  a  Bcrics  of  weekly  papers, 
to  which  it  would  have  served  as  an  introduction.  Lamenting 
that  the  Learned  and  the  Conversible  Worlds  have  been 
estranged  of  late,  he  proposes  to  act  as  an  Ambassador 
between  thein,  and  to  reside  at  the  Court  of  the  latter,  where 
it  will  be  his  niisgion  to  communicate  the  latest  news  of  the 
Learned  World.  He  begins  therefore  by  paying-  his  respocta 
to  the  fair  sex,  who  constitute  the  Soverei|;jnty  of  the  King- 
dom, and  invites  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  Parisian 
Society  by  assuming  the  high  functions  of  criticism  and 
frowning  down  those  barbarous  eccentricities  which  disfigaro 
Entjlish  Literatnre.  As  be  says  elsewhere :  *  The  elc^jonce 
and  propriety  of  style  have  been  very  much  neglected  among 
us.  We  have  no  dictionary  of  oar  language,  and  scarcely  a 
tolerable  grammar.  The  first  polite  prose  we  hare,  was  writ 
by  a  man  who  is  still  alive.''  Tn  this  Essay  he  expresses 
himself  confident,  that  if  the  Ladies  only  threw  off  a  false 
shame,  they  might  do  much  to  ameliorate  this  state  of 
things,  there  being  only  one  branch  of  literature  in  which 
their  judgment  is  to  be  distrusted,  t.c.  books  of  gallantry 
and  devotion,  *  which  they  commonly  affect  as  high  flown  as 
possible.'  It  was  no  doubt  with  the  design  of  conciliating 
his  fair  critics,  that  Hume  included  several  papers  on  lighter 
subjects,  snch  as  Love  and  Marriage,  Impudence  and  Modesty, 
&c.,  which  can  hardly  have  been  mnch  to  their  writer's  taste, 
and  which  ming^le  strangely  with  a  series  of  discussions  on 
the  British  Constitution.  Nor  were  they  successful ;  that 
the  challenge  was  taken  up  by  a  coterie  of  ladies,  who  con- 
demned his  efforts,  appears  from  a  letter  to  William  Mure 
of  Caldwell. 

*  With  my  humble  complimcnt«  to  the  ladies,  and  toll 
them,  I  should  endeavour  to  satisfy  them,  if  they  would  name 
the  subject  of  the  eesay  they  desire^  For  my  part,  I  know 
not  a  better  subject  than  themselves ;  if  it  were  not,  that  being 
accused  of  being  unintelligible  in  some  of  my  writings,  I 
should  bo  extremely  in  danger  of  falling  into  that  fanit,  when 
I  should  treat  of  a  subject  so  little  to  be  understood  u 
women.  I  would,  therefore,  rather  haretliera  assign  me  tike 
■  Eamj  aii Deka  Svift. 
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doiform  fund  of  the  sonl,  tbe  passive  unions  of  nothing  with 
nothing,   or  any  other   of  those  mystical  points,  which 
would  eiiduavonr  to  clear  up,  and  render  perspicuous  to 
Qieauest  readers.'^ 

With  this  Etisaj  six  others  may  be  classed,  appnrenilj 
designed  to  attract  the  attention  of  ladies,  and  marked  hy 
the  mannensnis  of  wluit  was  then  a  fasbioiiuble  UteratureM^ 
The  paper  '  Of  Moral  Prejudices*  contains  the  churacterr  olH 
an  ima^nary  Eugpiiiu-*,  and  a  narrative  of  JV^neh  gallantry, 
which  a  purer  taste  reject«*il.  That  on  the  'Middle  Stiition  of 
Life '  cannot  have  cost  mut-h  pains,  and  abounds  in  expres- 
sions of  personal  opinion.  These  tliree  were  never  reprint** 
The  next  to  go  were  those  on  '  Impudence,*  on  *  Loti 
and  Marriage/  and  on  the  *  Study  of  History,'  lingenn^j 
however,  to  the  Edition  of  1764:  that  they  smrived  so  loii| 
is,  perhaps,  surprising.  Lastly,  the  '  Essay  on  Avarice  * 
dropt  in  the  Edition  of  1770. 

The  '  Political  Essays '  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  tbesi 
two  volumes.     It  is  probable  that  portions  of  them  exisi 
ia  manuscript,  before  tbe  publication  of  the  Treatise,  and 
that  in  printing  them  Hume  was  redeeming  his  conditionalj 
promise,  made  in  the  Advertisement  to  the  tirat  volume  oi 
the  '  Treatise,'  to  '  proceed  to  the  eiaminatitm  of  Murals,] 
PoUtica,  and  Criticism.'      Of  Morals  he  had  treat-ed  in  tho* 
volume  of  1740;  tbe  Essays  of  1741-2  handle  political,  and, 
U}  Konie  extent,  critical  questions. 

Tlie  Political  Essays  do  not  attempt  to  found  a  system 
they  are  entirely  special  in  their  character,  dealing  with  thd] 
topics  of  the  day.     It  is  true  that  Hume  enriches  thorn  with 
brief  discussions  of  political  principlea,  and  with  a  copious 
fund   of  historical   illustration.     But  these   episodes   were 
conventional,  ouiting  the  fashion  of  an  age  which  delightedj 
in  references  to  the  atatesraanship  of  Athens  and  Rome,  andj 
to  the  fortunes  of  Venice  and  Poland.     What  is  peculiar 
to  the  author,  will  be  found  in  his  troatinent  of  the  debated 
questions  of  the  Freedom  of  tlio  Press,  the  Independency  of] 
Parliament,  and  the  nature  of  Parties.  In  this  choice  of  sub- 
jects he  followed  the  '  Crattsman " ;  and  the  best  illustration  of] 
these  papera  is  to  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  that  journal. 
They  frequently  read  like  a  ru;ining  critirism  upon  the  sirgu- 
nients  of  tbe  '  Craftsman,'  and  even  particular  phrases  and 
Latin  quotations  are  borrowed  tlience.     But  their  passionless 

'  X.ift«.      Vyl.  i..  p.  lot). 
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Tnoderation  contrasts  airongly  with  tlie  sarape  invectives  of 
'Mist's  Journal'  and  tho  '  Cruftsniun,' anil  must  have  re- 
coin  mended  itaelf  to  Dr.  Butler  quite  apart  from  the  peue- 
traling  insight  which  divides  aoaharpl^'Uiecoutemporaneoua 
questions  of  iH>Utica. 

Of  tliis  group  of  Essays  perhaps  the  best  remembered  ia 
the  Character  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpolc.  Of  this  Hume  said  in 
the  Advertisement: 

*  The  character  of  Sill  Robert  Walpole  was  draivn  some 
months  ago,  when  that  Great  Man  was  in  the  Zenitli  of  his 
Power.  I  must  confess,  that^  al  present,  when  he  seems  to 
be  upon  the  Decline,  I  am  incliu'd  to  think  more  favourably 
of  him,  and  to  suspect,  that  the  Antipathy,  which  every  true 
born  Britain,  uatorally  bears  to  Ministers  of  State,  inspired 
mo  with  some  Prejudice  against  him.  The  impartial 
Beadcb,  if  any  snch  there  be;  or  Posterity,  if  such  a  Trifle 
can  reach  them,  will  be  best  able  to  correct  any  Mistakes 
in  this  Particular,' 

In  the  edition  of  17*18,  this  Essay  waa  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  a  foot-note,  and  appended  to  the  paper  headed  *  That 
Politics  may  be  reduced  to  a  Science.*  The  Advertisement 
having  disappeared,  it  was  prefaced  as  follows :  '  What  onr 
author's  opinion  was  of  the  famous  minister  Iiore  pointed 
at,  may  be  learned  from  that  essay,  printed  in  the  former 
editions,* — it  ovJiy  so  occurs  in  £dition  C — 'under  the  title  of 
A  Character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  was  as  follows.' 
The  Essay  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  *The  author  ia 
pletiaed  to  find,  that  after  animosities  are  laid,  and  calumny 
has  ceased,  the  whole  nation  almost  have  returned  to  the 
same  moderate  sentiments  with  regard  to  this  great  man,  if 
they  are  not  rather  become  more  favourable  to  him,  by  a  very 
natum!  transition,  firom  one  extreme  to  auotlier.  The 
author  would  not  oppose  those  humaue  sentiments  towards 
the  dead ;  though  he  cannot  forbear  observing  that  the  not 
paying  more  of  our  public  debta  was,  as  hinted  in  tliis 
character,  a  great,  and  the  only  great  error  in  that  long 
administration.'     In  1770,  the  whole  was  omitted. 

Afler  Uit-se  may  he  placed  a  group  of  Essays,  on  which  the 
author  hod  exi)ended  more  than  ordinary  care,  ornamenting 
them  with  florid  imagery,  and  {>olishiug  the  sentences  with 
such  precision,  that  the  subsequent  editions  made  scarcely 
an  alteration  in  their  language.  Of  these  he  says  in  the 
Advertisement :  '  "lis  proper  to  iofcu'ai  the  Reader,  tliat^  in 
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those  EftSATB,  intitleKl,  the  Epicurean,  8toic,  Ac-,  a 
Character  is  personated ;  and  therefore,  no  Offence  oi 
be  taken  at  any  Sentimente  contain'd  in  them.'  Offence  ic 
cot  like] J  to  be  taken  ;  but  the  qneetion  has  been  moot 
TFhether  any  one  of  them  gives  evidence  of  a  bia^  in 
author's  mind.  Mr.  Barton  decides  in  favour  of '  The  Stoio' 
*The  reader  expects  to  find  an  attompt  to  draw  hia 
picture  in  *'  The  Sceptic,"  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  ihi 
The  sceptic  of  the  essays  is  not  a  man  analyzing  the  pi 
ciples  of  knowledge,  to  find  wherein  they  consist,  but 
■who  is  dissatisfied  with  rules  of  morality,  and  who,  examiiiu 
the  current  codes  one  after  another,  tosses  them  aside  tM 
satisfactory.  It  is  into  "The  Stoic"  that  the  writer 
thrown  most  of  his  heart  and  sympatliy  ;  and  it  is  in 
sketch  that,  though  probably  without  intention,  some  of 
features  of  his  own  character  are  portrayed.  There 
passaf^es  which  have  considerable  unison  of  tone  with  th< 
aotobiographifal  doenments  already  quoted,  in  which  h^ 
describes  himself  as  having  laboured  to  sulidne  the  rebellionB 
passions,  to  reduce  the  mind  to  a  regnlated  system,  to  drive 
from  it  the  influence  of  petty  impressions, — to  hold  one  great 
object  of  life  in  view,  and  to  sacrifice  before  that  object 
whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  his  firmly  settled  purpose.*'  It 
is  true  that  there  are  sentences  in  *The  Stoic'  which  justify 
this  statement.  It  is  also  true  that  the  opening  pai-agraphs 
of  *  The  Sceptic  '  do  not  repreneiit  Hume's  habitual  state  of 
mind.  On  reviewing  the  Treatise  and  the  Inquiries,  a  re- 
markable diflerenco  will  be  found  between  his  treatment  of 
metitphy^ical  and  of  moral  questions.  In  discussing  the 
former,  he  is  uuiforuily  sceptical;  in  discussing  the  latter,  he 
assumes  an  opposite  attitude,  and  becomes  dogmatic  in  his 
ennnciations.  He  not  merely  dissents  from  those  who  deny 
the  reality  of  moral  distinctions;  he  brands  them  with  the 
character  of  disingenuous  disputants.  The  same  impatdenoe 
breaks  out  when  he  considers  the  fashionable  belief  which 
re&olvt:d  aU  the  virtues  into  modes  of  self-love.  So  far,  then, 
as  *  The  Sceptic  *  tosses  aside  the  current  codes  as  unsatis- 
factory, without  substituting  a  better  system,  it  is  written 
in  character,  and  the  author  is  not  chargeable  with  its  sou- 
timents.  It  may  be  added  that  a  strong  tendency  to  mate- 
rialistic explanations  pervades  these  portions,  whereas 
»  Ufa    Vol.  i.,  p.  142. 
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'The  Treatise'  Hume  only  resorts  to  that  bypolhesiB  when 
he  is  driven  to  extremities.  Btit  after  allowiiiice  hiu  been 
mude  for  these  points  of  divergence  fi"om  liis  usual  methods, 
it  caunot  fail  to  be  remarked,  tbat  whereaa  in  tlie  com{>anion 
ilssajrs  Hume  adopted  a  high-tlown  style  which  is  unique  in 
his  writings,  in  *  The  Sceptic  *  he  rcturas  to  that  sober  and 
qniet  English,  whieh  was  not  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Immudiute  occasion,  tlian  with  hia  habituiU  tone  of  tlionght. 
The  practical  maxima  for  the  rule  of  life  a^ree  hb  closely 
with  his  biography  as  the  scattered  sentences  in  '  The  Stoic.' 
The  pungent  criticism  of  Pope's  argumtMit  expressed  briitfly 
what  he  wrote  at  large  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals ;  and  lastly,  whereas  *  The  Stoic,'  *  The  Pla^ 
touist,*  and  *  The  Epicurean '  arc  dismissed  without  comment, 
a  note  is  added  to  'The  Sceptic'  for  the  express  purpose  of 
setting  ont  the  whole  truth,  in  which  the  preceding  parar 
graphs  are  only  corrected  because  they  are  incomplete. 

For  three  years  Hume  continued  to  reside  in  Edinburgh, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  succeed  Dr.  Pringle  in  the  chair  of 
Ethics  and  Pnenmatic  Philosophy.  Then,  in  1745,  he  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  Mai-quia  of 
Annondale,  an  irritable  invalid,  *  who  was,'  according  to  an 
expression  used  by  Sir  James  Johnstone,  when  writing  to 
Hume,  *  charmed  with  something  contained  in  his  Essays.' 
The  narrative  of  the  disputes  and  intrigues  which  finally 
drove  Hnme  away  in  April  '46,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  "Rnrtrm'B 
*  Life  of  Ilnme.'  In  the  same  year  he  went  as  secretary  with 
General  St,  Clair  on  an  ex|)editian  which  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth September  14,  to  attack  Port  L'Orient,  and  waa 
appointed  Judge  Advocate  of  all  the  forces  under  command. 
On  their  return,  he  passed  a  few  monthi  at  NinewelU,  and 
then,  in  February,  1748,  accepted  au  invitation  fnmi  Gi-nenU 
St,  Clair  again  to  accompany  him  fM  secretary  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  court  of  Turin,  which  lasted  till  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Bnt  during  the  quiet  time  which  preceded  his  engagements 
with  General  St.  Clair,  Hume  bad  not  been  idle.  From  ex- 
preesiona  dropt  in  his  correspondence  it  appears  that  as  early 
as  1 746  he  had  formed  the  project  of  writing  history.  For 
the  present  these  plann  were  allowed  to  stand  over.  Bnt 
during  the  year  1748  two  works  appeared,  of  which  he  thna 
speaks  in  a  letter  to  H.  Home,  Febniary  9 ; 
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*  I  leave  here  two  works  going  on :  a  new  edition  of  mj 
Essays,  all  of  which  jou  have  seen,  except  one,  "  Of  the 
Pltttestant  Succession,"  where  I  treat  that  aubjert.  aa'l^afe^ 
and  indiffere»tly-i)^  T  wonld  the  dispute  between  Ceesar  ana 
Porapey.  The  conclusion"  Shows'  TOe'a  WUTgi  iTalra~>e*y 
sceptical  one.  Some  people  would  frighten  me  with  th« 
consequences  that  may  alLeiul  this  candour,  considering  myj 
present  station  ;  but  I  own  T  cannot  apprehend  any  thing. 

'  The  other  work  is  the  "  Philosophical  Essays,"  which  ym 
dissuaded  me  from  printing.     I  won't  justify  the  prudenoa' 
of  this  st«?p,  any  other  way  than  by  expressing  my  iudilTerence 
about  uU  the  consequences  that  may  follow.'' 

It  will  be  conveuieiit  to  consider  the  new  edition  first,  which' 
Is  advertised  in  the  '  Geutlemau*s  Magazine'  for  NoTember, 
174y,  about  the  date  of  Hume's  return  from  Turin.     This 
reprint  was  the  6rst  of  his  publications  that  bore  the  Author's 
name.     According  to  the  autobiography  the  sale  was  in- 
different.    Few  changes  had   been    made.    As  haa  already^ 
been  said,  the  chdracter  of  Sir  R.  Walpole  was  now  given  as 
a  foot-note  j  and  three  papers.  Of  Essay  Writing,  Of  Moral 
Prejudices,  and  Of  the  Middle  Station  of  Life  were  omitt«d^,H 
In  their  place  three  new  Essays  were  inserted,  ^ 

Those  on  Original  Contract  and  on  Passive  Obedience 
pursue  the  same  vein  of  political  inquiry  which  had  been  so 
successfully  worked  in  the  first  edition.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  same  tone  of  impartial  criticism,  and  apply 
the  same  principlea:  but  this  judicial  attitude  causes  less 
8ui-prise  where  the  controversy  is.  one  that  had  ceased  to  ra^f^  fl 
and  that  occupied  but  a  Becondary  place  in  public  debate. 

The  Essay  *0f  the  Protestant  Succeaaion,'  which  waa  spoken 
of  in  the  la^t  extract  from    his   correspondence,  was   not  ■ 
printed.     It  was  held  over  until  the  publicutiun  of  his  Poll-  ™ 
tical  Discourses  in  1752,  where  it  appeared   incongruously 
enough.     The  result  disiippointed  his  fears.     In  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Clephane,  dated  February  4,  1752,  he  says : 

'  About  a  fortnight  before,  I  had  published  a  Discoimo 
of  the  Protestant  Succession,  wherein  I  had  very  liberally 
abused  both  Whigs  and  Tories  ;  yet  I  enjoyed  the  favour  o; 
both  parties." 

Tlie  third  Essay,  which  was  now  printed  for  the  first  time, 
*0f  National   Characters,'  is  of  some  iuterest,  because  it 
I  titr.    Vol.  i.,  p.  336.  «  Life.    VoL  i..  p.  371. 
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directly  enters  upon  o.  topic  which  is  rai-ely  mentioned  in 
ilume's  philosophical  writings,  althougli  they  frequently  sug- 
gest it.  In  it  he  examined  the  influence  of  physical  condi- 
tions on  the  temper  and  genius  of  men  :  but  Although  he 
was  always  delighted  to  point  out  the  extravagant  variations 
in  moral  customs  and  religions  observances  which  exist 
among  neighbouring  races,  he  distinctly  asserted  on  this 
occasion  that  *  physical  canses  have  no  discernible  operation 
on  the  linmau  mind  :  *  and  that  *  if  we  run  over  the  globe,  or 
revolve  the  annals  of  history,  we  shall  discern  everywhere 
signs  of  a  sympathy  or  contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the 
influence  of  air  and  climate  :*  and  the  only  exct^ptions  to  this 
statement  are  the  jealous  love  of  suuthem  ctjmates  and  the 
pr^pfPffi'y  of  northern  mpeH^t^wlrmTiiiny-  """^ 

In  the  April  of  the  same  year,  before  starting  for  Turin, 
he  hod  publisbeii  *  Philosophical  Essays  concerning  Human 
Understanding  by  the  Author  of  The  Essays  Moral  and  Poli- 
tical,*—a  new  edition  of  which  appeared,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
the  author's  name  in  the  following  November.  There  is  no 
preface  or  advertisement  to  these  Essays.  It  is  a  rare  book, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  or  the 
Advocates'  Library.  This  then  was  the  first  instalment  of 
Ikis  design  to  recast  the  unfortunate  Treatise  piece  by  piece. 
Of  this  he  says  in  his  Autobiography  : 

'  I  had  always  entertained  a  notion,  that  my  want  of  suc- 
cess in  publishing  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  had  pro- 
ceeded more  from  the  manner  than  the  matter,  and  that  T 
had  been  guilty  of  a  Tery  usual  indiscretion,  in  going  to  the 
press  too  early.  I,  therefore,  cast  tlie  first  part  of  that  work 
anew  in  the  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding, 
which  was  published  while  I  was  at  Turin.' — Here  his  me- 
mory failed  him. — '  Bnt  this  piece  was  at  first  little  more 
Bnccessfnl  than  the  Treatise  of  Human  I<Iature.  On  my 
return  from  Italy,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  all  England 
in  a  ferment,  on  account  of  Dr.  Middleton'g  Free  Enquiry, 
while  my  performance  was  entirely  overlooked  and  neglected.* 

The  rarity  of  the  book  confirms  these  statements;  but 
there  are  circumstances  which  indicate  that,  although  the 
work  was  neglected  at  first,  it  began  to  sell  before  long, 
assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  revelation  of  the  author's  name  in 
November.  In  a  letter  dated  April  18,  1750,  Hume  says: 
»  TouHl  scarcely  believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you ;  but  it 
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is  Utorall)'  true.     HUlar  had  printed  off,  some  months  ago,' 
new  edition  of  certain  philosophicai  easaye,  but  he  tells 
very  g^areiy  that  he  has  delayed  publishing  because  of 
earthquakes.**  In  his  Autobiography, he  says  farther: 
while,  my  bookseller,  A.  Millar,  informed  mo  that  my  fa 
publications  (all  but  the  unfortunate  Treatise)  were 
ning  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation ;  that  the  sale  of 
was  gradually  increasing,  and  that  new  editions  were 
mauded.    Answers  by  Keverends  and  Bight  Beverends,  cai 
out  two  or  three  in  a  year ;  and  I  found,  by  Dr.  Warburton*! 
railing,  that  the  books  were  beginning  to  be  est'uemed 
good  company.'    A  specimen  of*  Dr.  Warburton's  railing* 
given   by  Bishop  Ilurd  :  *  In  a  letter  of  September  28, 
that  year  (1740),  to  a  friend  at  Cambridge,  he  says,  "I 
tempted  to  have  a  stroke  at  Hume  in  parting.     He  is  tl 
author  of  a  little  book  called  PkUonophiad  EMoyti .-  In  oi 
part  of  which  he  argues  ag^ainst  the  being  of  a  GoO,  and  il 
another  (very  needlesa'y,  yuu  will  say)  against  the  possibility 
of  miracles.     He  baa  crowned  the  liberty  of  the  press.     And 
jet  he  has  a  considerable  post  under  tlie  government.    I  hare 
a  great  miml  to  do  justice  on  his  arguments  against  mil 
cles,  which  I  think  might  be  done  in  f»^w  worda.     But  d( 
he  deserve  this  notice?     Is  he  known  amongst  youP     Praj 
answer  me  these  questions.     For  if  his  own  weight  keei 
Iiim  down,  I  should  be  sorry  to  contribute  to  liis  advanc 
ment  to  any  place,  but  the  pillory."  No  encouraging  answt 
I  suppose,  was  returned  to  this  letter ;  and  so  the  author 
the  Essays  escaped  for  this  time.'  * 

A  '  few  words'  from  the  '  arguments  against  miracles*  aj 
pear  among  Warburton*s  Unfinished  Papers,  p.  311. 

The  Essay  on  Miracles  has  a  history  of  its  own.     In 
letter  to  Principal  Campbell,  dated  February  7,  1762,  Humi 
gives  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  first  led  him 
that  train  of  thought. 

*lt  may  perhaps  amnae  you  to  learn  the  first  hint,  whit 
suggested  to  me  that  argument  which  you  have  so  strenuoualj 
attacked.     I   was  walking  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Jesuit 
College  of  La  Fl^Sche,  a  town  in  which  I  passed  two  years 
my  youth,  and  engaged  in  a  conversation  with  a  Jesuit 
some  parts  and  learning,  who  was  relating  to  me,  and  urgii 
some  nonsensical  miracle  performed  lately  in  their  convent 
when  I  was  tempted  to  dispnte  against  him ;  and  as  my  b< 
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waa  full  of  the  topics  of  my  Treatise  of  UiiinAu  Xature, 
whicli  I  was  at  that  time  composing,  tJiis  argument  imme- 
diately occurred  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  very  much  gravelled 
iny  companion;  but  at  last  be  observed  to  me,  that  it  wa« 
impossible  for  that  argument  to  have  any  solidity,  because  it 
operated  equally  against  the  Gospel  as  the  Catholic  miracles ; 
— which  ob&ervation  I  thought  proper  to  admit  as  a  sullicient 
answer.  I  believe  you  will  allow,  that  the  freedom  at  least- 
of  this  reasoning  makes  it  somewhat  extraordinary  to  have 
been  the  produce  of  a  convent  of  Jesuits,  though  perhaps 
you  may  think  the  sophistry  of  it  savours  plainly  of  the 
place  of  its  birth.' ' 

Again  in  the  letter  to  H.  Home  of  December  2, 1737,  from 
which  an  extract  has  already  been  given,'  he  says  fhrther  : 

'  Having  a  franked  letter,  I  waa  resolved  to  make  use  of 
it ;  and  accordingly  enclose  some  "  Rea«onvnga  concerning 
MiraeUgy*''  which  I  once  thought  of  publishing  with  the  re8t^ 
but  which  I  am  a^id  will  give  too  much  offence,  even  as  the 
world  is  disposiKl  at  present.  There  ifl  something  in  the  turn 
of  thought,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  turn  of  expression,  which 
will  not  perhaps  appear  so  proper,  for  want  of  knowing  the 
context :  but  tlie  force  of  the  argument  you'll  be  judge  of,  as 
it  stands.  Tell  me  your  thoughts  of  it.  Is  not  the  style  too 
diffuse '?  though,  as  that  was  a  popular  argument,  I  have 
spread  it  out  much  mure  than  the  other  parU  of  the  work. 
[  beg  of  you  to  show  it  to  nobody,  except  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
if  he  pleases  ;  and  let  me  know  at  your  leisure  that  yoa  have 
received  it,  read  it,  and  burnt  it.'* 

The  second  edition  of  tlie  Philosophical  Essays,  which  had 
been  delayed  by  the  earthquakes,  appeared  in  1751,  and  bore 
the  author's  name  on  the  title-page.  Few  changes  were 
made.  Section  xi.  now  received  the  beading  Of  a  Parti- 
cnlar  Providence  and  of  a  Fnttire  State,  having  previously 
been  called  Of  the  Practical  Consequences  of  Natural  JEte> 
ligion. 

Theee  two  editiooB  contain  the  tmgaorded  statement, 
'  upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  testimony  for  any 
kind  of  miracle  ran  ever  amount  to  a  probability,  much  teas 
to  a  proof.*  For  the  words  in  italics  he  subsequently  wrote, 
*  has  ever  amounted.' 

In  the  December  of  the  same  year  he  published  an  En- 
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qairy  conoeraing  the  Principles  of  MoraJs :   '  whici 
own  opiiiion  (who  ought  not  t^o  jndjje  on  that  subject)  is 
all  my  writings,  histxmcaT,  pIiiTr«ophicaI,  or  literary,  incoi 
parably  the  best.     It  came  unhoficecT  and  unobserved  inl 
the  world.' 

The  Bialo^e  whit^b  Ib  contained  in  this  volume,  waa 
very  farourite  piece  with  ifat  author.     In  a  letter  to  Gill 
Elliot  (February  10,  1751),  he  says: 

*  Abont  BIX  week  a^,  I  gave  our  friend,  Ja^k  Stuart,  tl 
trouble  of  delivering  you  a  letter,  and  some  papers  enelo8< 
which  I  was  desirous  to  submit  to  your  oriticism  and  exai 
nation.  I  say  not  this  by  way  of  compliment  and  ceremonii 
but  aerionaly  and  in  good  earnest:  it  is  pretty  usual  fo 
people  to  be  pleased  with  their  own  performance,  esjtecialll 
in  the  heat  of  composition  ;  but  I  have  s<a.rcely  wrote  saj 
thing  more  whimsical,  or  whose  merit  I  am  more  diflidei 
ol.'' 

Elliot's  reply  may  bo  quotod  as  an  additional  illuiitratioi) 
the  difference  in  Hume's  handling  of  ethical  questions. 

*I  have  read  over  your  Dialogue,  with  all  the  applicatic 
1  am  muMter  of.     Though  I  have  never  looked  intoanj'  thinj^ 
of  your  writing,  which  did  not  either  entAjrtain  or  instruct, 
roe ;  yet,  I  must  freely  own  to  you,  that  I  have  received  froi 
this  last  piece  an  additional  satisfaction,  and  what  indeed 
have  a  thousand  times  ^vished  for  in  some  of  your  other 
formanees.     In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  you  have  give 
full  scope  to  the  native  bent  of  your  genius.     The  ancient 
fuxd  modems,  how  opposite  soever  in  other  respects,  eqnallj 
combine  in  favour  of  the  most  unbounded  scepticism.     Prin- 
ciples, customs,  and   manners,  the  moat  contradictory, 
aeerainglv   lead  to  the  same  end ;    and  agreeably  to  yoi 
laudable  practice,  the  poor  reader  ia  left  in  the  most  dis-l 
consolate  st-nte  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.     When  1  had  goi 
thus  far,  what  do  you  think  were  my  sentiments  ?     I  will  nol 
he.  so  candid  aa  to  tell  yon  ;  but  how  agreeable  was  my  stu*^ 
prise,  when  I  found  you  had  led  me  into  this  muze,  with  noj 
other  view,  than  to  point  out  to  me  more  clearly  the  dtrec 
road.    Why  can't  you  alwa^-s  write  in  this  mauut-r?    Indulge' 
yourself  as  much  as  you  will  in  starting  difhcultiea,  and  per- 
plexing received  opinions :  but  let  ua  be  cotiviju'c;d  ut  length, 
that  you  have  not  less  ability  to  establish  true  principles, 
than  subtlety  to  def-ect  false  ones.     This  un philosophical,  ur, 
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if  jou  will,  this  lazj  disposition  of  mine,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  treat  as  yoo  think  proper ;  yet  I  am  no  enemy  to  free  en- 
quiry, and  I  would  gladly  flatter  myself,  no  slave  to  prejudice 
or  authority.  I  admit  also  that  there  is  no  writing  or  talking 
of  any  subject  that  is  of  importance  enough  to  become  the 
object  of  reasoning,  without  having  recourse  to  some  degree 
of  subtlety  or  refinement.  The  only  question  is,  where  to 
atop, — how  far  we  can  go,  and  why  no  farther.  To  this 
question  I  should  be  extremely  happy  to  receive  a  satisfactory 
answer.  I  can't  tell  if  I  shall  rightly  express  what  I  have 
just  now  in  my  mind  :  bat  I  often  imagfine  to  myself,  that  I 
perceive  within  me  a  certain  instinctive  feeling,  which  Bhovea 
away  at  once  all  snbtle  refinements,  and  tells  me  with  autho- 
rity, that  these  air-built  notions  art*  inconsistent  with  life 
and  experience,  and,  by  consequence,  cannot  be  true  or  solid. 
From  this  I  am  led  to  think,  that  the  speculative  principles 
of  our  nature  ought  to  go  hand  iu  hand  with  the  practical 
ones ;  and,  for  my  own  port,  when  the  former  ore  so  far 
pushed,  as  to  leave  the  latter  quite  out  of  sight,  I  am  always 
apt  to  suspect  that  we  have  transgressed  our  limits.  If  it 
should  be  asked — how  far  will  these  practical  principles  go  ? 
I  can  only  answer,  thai  the  former  difficulty  will  recur,  unless 
it  be  found  that  there  la  something  in  the  intellectual  part  of 
our  natiu*,  reaembliug  the  moral  sentimeut  in  the  moral 
port  of  our  nature,  which  determines  this,  as  it  were,  in- 
stinctively. Very  possibly  I  have  wrote  nouseuse.  However, 
this  notion  first  occurred  to  mc  at  Londou,  in  conversation 
with  a  man  of  some  depth  of  thinking;  and  talking  of  it 
since  to  your  friend  H.  Home,  he  seems  to  entertain  some 
notions  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  have  pushed  them 
mnch  farther. 

*■  This  is  but  an  idle  digression,  so  I  return  to  the  Dialogue. 

'With  regard  to  the  composition  in  general,  I  have  nothing 
to  observe,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  conducted  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  aud  the  artifice  in  the  beginning  occasions, 
I  think,  a  very  agreeable  surprise.  I  don't  know,  if,  in  the 
account  of  the  modern  uiouuers,  you  [had]  an  eye  to 
Bruyere's  iutroductiou  to  his  translation  of  Theophrastes. 
If  you  had  not,  as  he  has  a  thought  handled  pretty  much  iu 
tliat  manner,  perhaps  looking  into  it  might  furnish  some 
lorther  hints  to  embellish  that  part  of  your  work.* ' 
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Hume  replies : 

'  Toor  notion  of  correcting  Bubtletjr  of  aeiitimeni,  u 
tainly  very  just  with  regard  to  morals,  which  depend  ujxjn 
sentiment;  and  in  politics  and  natural  philosopby^  what' 
ever  conclusion  is  contrary  to  certain  matters  of  fact,  must 
certainly  be  wrong,  and  there  must  some  error  lieaomewhere 
in  the  argument,  whether  wo  bo  able  to  show  it  or  not-  But 
in  metaphysics  or  theology,  I  cannot  see  how  eitlier  of 
these  plain  and  obvious  stujidards  of  truth  can  have  plaoe* 
Nothing  there  can  correct  bad  reasoning  but  good  reosonu 
and  sophistry  must  be  opposed  by  syllogisms.  About  serei 
or  eighty  years  ago,  1  observe,  a  principle  lilte  that  i 
you  advance  prevailed  very  much  in  France  among 
philosophers  and  heattx  etpriU,  The  occasion  of  it  was  tfaii 
The  famous  Mons.  Nicole  of  the  Port  Boyal,  in  his  PerpUt 
de  la  Foi,  puslied  the  Protestants  very  hard  upon  the  ii 
possibility  of  the  people's  reaching  a  conviction  of  their 
religion  by  the  way  of  private  judgment ;  which  required  so 
many  disquisitions,  reasonings,  researches,  eruditions,  ioj- 
partiaiity,  and  penetration,  as  not  one  in  a  hundred  even 
among  men  of  education,  is  capable  of.  Mons.  Claude  and 
tlie  Protestants  answered  him,  not  by  solving  his  dithculties 
(which  seems  impossible),  but  by  retorting  them  (which  is 
rery  easy).  They  showed  that  to  reach  the  way  of  authority 
which  the  Catholics  insist  on,  as  long  a  train  of  acute  rea- 
soning, and  as  great  erudition,  was  requisite,  as  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  Protestant.  We  must  first  prove  all  the 
truths  of  natural  religion,  the  foimdatlon  of  morals,  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scripture,  the  deference  which  it 
commands  to  the  church,  the  tradition  of  the  church,  &«. 
The  comparison  of  these  controversial  writings  begot  an  idea 
in  some,  that  it  was  neither  by  reasoning  nor  authority  we 
learn  our  religion,  but  by  sentiment :  and  certainly  this  weire 
a  very  convenient  way,  and  what  a  philosopher  would  be  rerj 
well  pleased  to  comply  with,  if  he  could  distinguish  sentiment 
from  education.  Bnt  to  all  appearance  the  sentiment  of 
Stockholm,  Geneva,  Home  ancient  and  modem,  Athens  and 
Memphis,  have  the  same  characters ;  and  no  sensible  man 
can  implicitly  assent  to  any  of  them,  but  from  the  general 
principle,  that  as  the  truth  in  these  subjects  is  beyond  hnman 
capacity,  and  that  as  for  one's  own  ease  he  must  adopt  some 
tenets,  there  is  moat  satisfaction  and  convenience  in  holding 
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to  the  Catholicism  we  have  been  firet  taught.  Now  tlii*  I 
have  nothing  to  sajr  against.  I  have  only  to  obsorvo,  that 
sDch  a  conduct  is  founded  on  the  uioBt  universal  and  deter- 
mined scepticism,  joined  to  a  little  indolence ;  for  more 
curiosity  and  research,  gives  a  direct  opposite  tnrn  fi-om  the 
same  principles.* ' 

During  the  same  period  Hume  composed  the  *  Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  Keligion,*  of  which  Mr.  Burton  says; 

*  The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  full  of  emendations  luid 
corrections ;  and  while  the  sentiments  appear  to  be  substan- 
tially the  same  as  when  they  were  first  set  down, the  ulteratious 
in  the  method  of  announcing  them  are  a  rHgint«!r  of  the 
improvements  in  their  author's  style,  for  a  peritMl  apparently 
of  twenty-seven  years.  Here  iit  leaiit  he  could  n4)t  i>lead  the 
excuse  of  youth  and  indiscretion.  The  wurk,  i>enne<l  in  the 
full  rigonr  of  bia  faculties,  comes  to  us  with  the  sanction  of 
his  mature  years,  and  bis  approval  when  he  was  within  sight 
of  the  grave.  Whatever  Bentiroonta,  therefore,  in  this  work, 
may  be  justly  found  to  excite  censure,  carry  with  them  a 
reproach  from  which  their  author^s  name  cannot  escape.' ' 

Hume's  friends  prevailed  on  him  not  to  publiali  the  Dia- 
lognea,  fearing  that  the  odium  under  which  he  laboured, 
would  be  fanned  to  a  flame,  and  the  prospects  of  the  author 
materially  injured.  In  a  letter  to  £lliot,  dated  March  12^ 
176^1,  he  complains:  '  Is  it  not  hard  and  tyrannical  in  you, 
more  hard  and  tyrannical  than  any  act  of  tlie  Stuart*,  not  to 
allow  me  to  publish  my  Dialogues  i*  Pray,  do  you  not  think 
that  a  proper  dedication  may  atone  fur  what  is  exceptionable 
in  them?  I  am  become  of  my  friend  Corbyu  Murrice's  mind, 
who  says,  that  he  writes  all  his  books  for  the  sake  of  the 
dedications.' '  Such  caution  was  uunecewary,  when  Home 
settled  down  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  iu  ease  and 
oomfbrt  at  Edinburgh,  enjoying  an  abundant  income,  and 
sammnded  by  a  society  of  aCfectlonate  fiiends,  familiar  with 
his  tenets  and  not  likely  to  be  estrmngvd  by  any  new  publi- 
cation of  them.  Vet  the  Diak>gues  renained  in  manuscript. 
The  history  of  their  posttramoiit  publieation  will  be  (oaxid 
«ip.77. 

These  four  years  most  hare  been  the  bnsieKt  period  of 
Hume's  lifetime.  Not  content  with  prepwing  the  sew  edition 
of  the    Essay  on  the  Human  Undexvtandiag,  and  writing 
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the  companion  treatise  on  Morjil  Pbilosopliy,  uikI  witli 
pleting  the  Dialogues,  he  wa«  all  the  while,  aa  his  corrc- 
Bpondeoce    shows,   actiTely  employed    apoo    the    Political 
Discourses,  which  were  published  in   February  1752:  *tbe 
only  work  of  miue  tliat  was  successful  on  the  first  publico-  ^j 
tion.'    A  reprint  appeared  before  the  close  of  the  year.  ^M 

Afler  remarking  on  the  value  and  fame  of  these  easajs,  ^™ 
Mr.  Burton  proceeds  tu  say : 

*  The  "  Political   Discoursefi  '*    introduced   Hume  to  the 
Uteratupe  of  the  continent     The  works  of  Quesnay,  Bivi^re,  ^^ 
Mirabeau,  Ilaynal,  and  Turgot,  had  not  yet  appeared,  but  the  ^M 
public  mind  of  France  had  been  opened  for  novel  doctrines 

by  the  bold  appeal  of  Yauban,  and  by  the  curious  and 
original  enqniries  of  Montesquieu.  The  Discourses  appear 
to  have  been  first  translated  by  El^azer  Mauvillon,  a  native 
of  Provence,  and  private  secretary  to  Frederic  Au|;ustu8, 
Kiug  of  Poland,  who  publiiihed  his  translation  in  1753. 
Another,  and  better  known  trauslatlou,  by  the  Abb^  Lie 
Blonc,  was  published  iu  1754.*' 

Perhaps,  however,  the  Essay  which  is  best  known  at  the 
present  day,  is  that  on  tlie  Populouanesa  of  Ancient  Na- 
tions :  no  inadequate  monument  of  the  author's  reading 
and  judgment.  The  firut  mention  of  it  iu  his  correspondence 
occurs  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Clephaue,  April  18,  1750 : 

*  You  would  [>erhap8  ask,  how  I  employ  my  time  in  this 
leisure  and  solitude,  and  what  arc  my  occupations?  Pray, 
do  you  expect  1  should  convoy  to  you  an  encyclopedia,  in  the 
compass  of  a  letter  t^  The  last  thing  I  took  my  hand  from 
was  a  very  learned,  elaborate  discourse,  concerning  the  popo- 
lonsnesfl  of  antiquity  ;  not  altogether  in  opposition  to  Vosntu 
and  ^fonta?q■uii'u,  who  exaggenite  that  affair  infinitely:  but, 
stai'tiiig'  some  doubts,  and  scruples,  and  ditficultieB,  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  suspend  our  juJg-meut  on  that  head. 
Amongst  other  topirs,  it  fell  in  uiy  way  to  consider  the 
greatness  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  in  looking  over  the  discourse, 
I  find  the  following  period.  "If  we  may  judge  by  the 
younger  Pliny's  account  of  his  house,  and  by  the  plans  of 
ancient  buildings  in  Dr.  Mead's  collection,  the  men  of  quality 
had  very  spat-ioua  palaces,  and  their  buildings  were  like  the 
Chiuese  houses,  where  each  apai-tment  is  separate  fn>m  the 
rest,  and  rises  no  higher  than  a  single  story."      Pray,  on 
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wfcat  authority  are  those  plans  fonrded?  If  I  remember 
right,  T  was  tnid  they  w^^re  disrovered  on  the  walls  of  the 
hatha,  and  other  subterraneons  buildings.  Is  this  the  proper 
method  of  citing  them "?  If  yon  have  occasion  to  communi- 
cate this  to  Dr.  Mead,  I  beg  that  my  sincere  respects  may  be 
joined.' ' 

On.  February  18,  1751,  be  enquires  again  : 

*  When  I  take  a  second  pemsal  of  your  letter,  I  find  yon 
resemble  the  Papists,  who  deal  much  in  penitence,  bat  neglect 
extremely  Ua  bonntx  (mivres.  I  asked  jou  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  plans  of  ancient  buildings  in  Dr.  Mead^s  col- 
lection. Praj,  are  they  authentic  onnugh  to  be  cited  in  a 
discourse  of  erudition  and  reasoning' V  have  they  never  been 
pnblished  in  any  collection  ?  and  what  are  the  proper  terms 
in  which  I  ought  to  cite  them  ?  I  know  you  are  a  greot  pro- 
ficient in  the  virtUy  and  conseqoently  can  resolve  my  doubts. 
Tiiia  word  I  suppose  you  pretend  to  speak  with  an  (e),  which 
I  own  is  an  improvement :  but  admitting  your  orthography, 
you  must  naturally  have  a  desire  of  doing  a  good-natured 
action,  and  inatnicting  th*-  ignorant.' " 

In  the  Kssay  Bartoli's  name  appears,  not  Dr.  Mead's. 
On  February  19,  1751,  he  writes  to  Elliot: 

*  I  have  amused  myself  lately  with  an  essay  or  dissertation 
on  the  populousness  of  antiquity,  which  led  roe  into  many 
disquisitions  concerning  both  the  public  and  domestic  life  of 
the  ancients.  Having  read  over  almost  all  the  classics  botb 
Greek  and  Latin,  since  I  formed  that  plan,  1  have  extracted 
what  served  most  to  my  purpose.  But  I  have  not  a  Strabo, 
and  know  not  where  to  get  one  in  this  neighbourhood.  He 
ia  an  author  I  never  read.  I  know  yonr  library — I  mean  tbe 
Advocates' — is  scrupulous  of  lending  classics  ;  but  perhaps 
that  dilKculty  may  be  got  over.  1  should  be  much  obliged 
to  you,  if  you  could  procure  me  the  loon  of  a  copy,  either  in 
the  original  langua^  or  even  in  a  good  tninslation.*' 

Later  on  he  returns  Strabo,  whom  be  has  '  found  very 
judicions  and  useful.* 

I'he  Essay  was  accompanied  by  the  following  note : 

*  An  eminent  clergyman  in  Edinburgh,  baring  wrote,  some 
years  ago,  a  discourse  on  the  same  question  with  this,  of  the 
populnnsness  of  antient  nations,  was  pleas'd  lately  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  author.     It  maintained  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  argument,  to  what  is  here  insisted  on,  and  contaiiiod 
muck  erudition  and  good  reasoning'.  The  author  acknow- 
ledges to  have  borrow'd,  with  some  variations,  from  that  dia- 
conrse,  two  eompututiona,  that  with  rejfard  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Beljiwiti,  and  that  with  regard  to  those  in 
Epimt.  If  this  learned  gentleman  be  pTe¥ail*d  on  to  publiah 
his  dissertation,  it  will  serve  to  give  great  light  into  tie  pre- 
sent question,  the  most  curious  and  important  of  all  ques- 
tions of  erudition.* 

Dr.  Wallace  accepted  the  invitation,  and  published  his 
discourse  the  jear  following  anonymously :  *  A  dissertation 
on  the  numbers  of  mankind  in  antient  and  modem  times; 
with  an  appendix  containing  observations  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  remarks  on  Mr.  Hume's  discourse  on  the  popnloas- 
neR9  of  aTttient  nations.'  Hence  in  the  editions  from  1756  to 
1 768  anothi^r  note  was  substituted  for  the  preceding  : 

*  An  ingenious  writer  has  lionoured  this  discourse  with  an 
answer,  full  of  politeness,  erudition,  and  good  sense.  So 
learned  a  refutation  would  hare  mado  the  author  suspect, 
that  his  reasonings  were  entirely  overthrown,  had  he  not 
used  the  precaution,  from  the  beginning,  to  keep  himself  on 
the  sceptical  side ;  and  having  taken  this  advautoge  of  the 
ground,  he  was  enabled,  the*  with  much  inferior  forces,  to 
preserve  himself  from  a  total  defeat.  That  Reverend  gentle- 
man will  always  find,  where  his  antagonist  is  so  entrenched, 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  force  him.  Varbo,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, could  defend  himself  against  HAN^■lHAL,  Pharnaces 
against  C^sar.  The  author,  however,  very  willingly  acknow- 
ledges, that  his  antagonist  has  detected  many  mistakea  both 
in  his  authorities  and  reasonings  ;  and  it  was  owing  entirely 
to  that  gentleman's  indulgence,  that  many  more  errors  were 
not  remarked.  In  this  edition,  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
his  learned  animadversions,  and  the  Essay  has  been  rendered 
leas  imperfect  than  formerly.' 

Neverthelesa,  tht;  corrections  introduced  at  Dr.  Wallace's 
suggestion  are  very  few,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  *  anim- 
adversions* were  passed  over  in  silence.  A  misquotation 
from  Livy  was  omitted : '  a  paragraph  was  inserted  quoting 
Justin* ;  a  new  note  was  given  to  strengthen  the  ailment 
about  Thebes :'  and  a  trifling  correction  was  introduced  in  a 
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reference  to  Diodorua.'  Perhaps  this  list  exliauBlB  the  altera- 
tions which  were  due  to  Dr.  Wallacf .' 

The  circumstanceB  under  which  the  paper,  Of  the  Protest- 
ant Succession,  was  inserted  in  this  volume,  have  already 
been  detailed.' 

In  17o2  Hume  was  appointed  Keopcr  of  the  Advocates' 
Library.  This  position,  giving  him  *  the  command  of  a  large 
library/  finally  determined  him  to  gratify  bis  long  cherished 
design  of  writing  history,  and  from  this  time  he  almost 
abandoned  philosophy.  The  6rst  volume  of  the  History  of 
Great  Britain*  contaiuing  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1751.  Prenously, 
however,  he  had  collected  the  varied  labours  of  thirteen  years 
in  a  uniform  edition,  in  four  volumes;  the  first  three  beings 
published  in  1753,  and  the  fourth  in  1764.  In  a  letter  to 
Adam  Smith,  September  24,  1752,  he  says: 

'  I  am  just  now  diverted  for  a  moment,  by  correcting  my 
"  Essays  Moral  and  Political,"  for  a  new  edition.  If  any 
thing  occur  to  you  to  be  inserted  or  retrenched,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  yon  for  the  hint  In  case  you  should  not  have  the 
last  edition  by  yon,  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  of  it.  in  that 
edition  I  was  engaged  to  act  contrary  to  my  judgment,  in 
retaining  the  sixth  and  wventh  Essays,  which  I  had  resolved 
to  throw  out,  as  too  frivolous  for  the  rest,  and  not  verj-  agree- 
able neither,  even  in  that  trifling  manner :  but  Millar,  my 
bookseller,  made  such  protestations  against  it,  and  told  me 
how  much  he  had  heard  them  praised  by  the  best  judges, 
that  the  bowels  of  a  parent  m^ted,  and  I  preserved  them 
alive.'  * 

For  the  second  time  Unine  relented  ;  no  change  was  made 
in  the  list  of  contents,  but  the  numerons  notfs  added  in  this 
edition,  abounding  in  references  to  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture, show  how  well  he  used  the  Advocates*  Library. 

About  this  period  Hume  began  a  translation  of  Plutarch's 
Lives,  but  soon  laid  it  aside.  He  declined  an  invit-ation 
from  Millar  to  edit  a  newspaper  in  London.  In  1766  the 
second  volume  of  the  History  bronght  down  the  narrative 
to  the  Revolution. 
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In  1755  Hume  wrote  to  Millar : 

*  I  give  you  a  (H'cat  many  thnnks  for  thinking'  of  me  in 
yonr  project  of  a  weekly  paper.  I  approve  very  much  of  the 
design,  aa  you  explain  it  to  me ;  and  there  is  nobody  I  would 
more  willingly  engage  with.  But,  as  I  have  another  work  in 
hand,  which  requires  great  labonr  and  care  to  finish,  I  cannot 
think  of  entering  on  a  new  undertaking,  till  I  have  brought 
this  to  a  conclusion.  Your  scheme  would  require  me  imme- 
diately to  remove  to  London  ;  and  I  live  here,  at  present,  in 
great  tranquillity,  with  all  mr  bo«ik8  around  mej  and  I  can- 
not think  of  changing  while  I  have  so  great  a  work  in  hand 
as  the  finishing  of  my  History. 

*  There  are  four  short  Dissertations,  which  T  have  kept 
some  years  by  me,  in  order  to  polish  them  as  nmch  aa  pos- 
sible. One  of  them  is  that  wliich  AUaji  Riimsay  mentioned 
to  you.  Another,  of  the  PaJtsiona  ;  a  third,  of  Tragedy;  a 
fourth,  some  Considerations  previous  to  Geometry  and 
Natnral  Philosophy.  The  whole,  I  think,  wuuld  make  a 
volume,  a  fourth  less  than  my  Inquiry,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
calculate ;  but  it  would  be  proper  to  print  it  in  a  larger  type, 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  same  size  and  price.  T  would  have 
it  published  about  the  new  year ;  and  I  offer  you  the  pro- 
perty for  fifty  guineas,  payable  at  the  publication.  You  may 
judge,  by  my  being  so  moderate  in  my  demands,  that  I  do 
not  propose  to  make  any  words  about  the  bargain.  It  would 
be  more  convenient  for  me  to  print  here,  especially  one  of  the 
Dissertations,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  literature  ;  but, 
us  the  manuscript  is  distinct  and  accurate,  it  would  not  be 
impossible  for  me  to  correct  it,  though  printed  at  London. 
I  leave  it  to  your  choice ;  though  I  believe  that  it  might  be 
aa  cheaply  and  conveniently  and  safely  executed  here. 
However,  the  matter  is  pretty  near  indifferent  to  me.' ' 

The  volume  was  not  corapl:et,ed  njitil  early  in  1757,  when 
it  appeared  with  the  following  title  *  Four  Dissertions.  1. 
The  Natural  History  of  Religion.  2.  Of  the  Pussiuna.  S. 
Of  Tragedy.  4.  Of  the  Standard  of  Taste.  By  David  Hume, 
Esq.* 

From  this  list  of  contents  *  the  Considerations  previous  to 
Geometiy  and  Natural  Philosophy '  will  be  missed ;  they 
were  never  published.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tLut  they 
embodied  Part  11.  Book  I.  of  the  Treatise.  Why  they  were 
withdrawn,  we  can  only  conjecture :  perhaps  the  author 
'Lift.  rol.  i.  p.  ti'l. 
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despaired  of  the  aubject  bcin^  popalar.  The  diasertation 
on  the  Piissiona  is  a  scries  of  extruots  verbatim  from  the 
second  volume  of  the  Treatise.  The  Kataral  History  of 
^ligion  is  no  doubt  the  Dissertation,  'where  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  literature,— which  Allan  Ramsaj  mentioned  to 
you.'  The  periphrasis  under  which  Hume  alludes  to  it, 
was  probably  due  to  his  presentiment  that  its  arguments 
would  be  offensive  to  many  readers. 

Dr.  Warburton  saw  a  copy  of  the  book,  before  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  wrote  to  Millar,  asking  for  its  suppression.' 

*  Sib, — I  supposed  you  would  be  glad  to  know  what  sort  of 
book  it  is  which  you  are  about  to  publish  with  Hume's  name 
and  yours  to  it.  The  dcsi)^  of  the  first  ewaj  is  the  very 
same  with  all  Lord  BoUngbroke's,  to  establish  naiuralism,  & 
species  of  atheitmi,  instead  of  religion  ;  and  he  employs  one 
of  Bolingbroke's  capital  ai^umenta  for  it.  All  the  difference 
is,  it  is  without  Bolingbroke's  abvisive  language. 

*  All  the  good  his  mutilation  and  fitting  it  up  for  the  public 
has  done,  is  only  to  add  to  its  other  follies  that  of  contra- 
diction. He  is  establishing  atheism ;  und  in  one  single 
line  of  a  long  essay  professes  to  believe  Christianity.  All 
this  I  shall  show  in  a  very  few  words  on  a  proper  occasion. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  if  yon  think  you  have  not  money 
enough,  and  can  satisfy  your  conscience,  you  will  do  well  to 
publish  it ;  for  there  la  no  donbt  of  the  sale  among  a  people 
so  feverish,  that  to-day  they  bum  with  superstition,  and  to- 
morrow freeze  with  atheism.  But  the  day  of  the  publication 
and  the/ojt  day  will  be  an  admirable  contrast  to  one  another. 

'  I  dare  gay  you  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  ;  but  the 
caution  of  poor  Mr.  K.  was  admirable  on  a  like  occasion 
with  this  very  man,  Uume.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  K.  to  offer 
him  a  copy,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  as  he  said. 
Mr.  K.  replied,  tliat  might  be  ;  but  as  he  had  fiven  great 
offence,  and  he  (Mr.  K.)  was  himself  no  judge  of  th«;ae  mat- 
ten,  he  desired  to  be  excused. 

*  Ton  have  often  told  me  of  this  man's  moraj  virtues.  He 
may  have  many,  for  aught  I  know  ;  but  let  me  obaerve  to 
you,  there  are  vices  of  the  mind  as  well  ac  of  the  body ;  and  I 
think  a  wickeder  mind,  and  more  obstinately  bent  on  public 
mischief,  I  never  knew.  W.  W." 

Of  this  book  Hnme  says  in  bJs  Autobiography ; 
>  Wmihanca't  XJafvhlttbiti  P*p«t«.  i*.  t09. 
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*  Tn  this  interval,  I  publialied  at  I^ondon  my  Natural 
HiatuTy  uf  Relig'iou,  along'  with  some  other  small  pieces  :  its 
public  euiry  waa  rather  obacure,  except  only  that  Dr.  Hard 
wrote  a  pamphlet  at,'aii]8t  it,  with  all  the  illiberal  petulaDoej 
arrogance,  and  scurrility,  which  distinguish  the  Warbur- 
tonian  school.  This  pamphlet  gave  me  some  consolation  for 
the  otherwise  indifferent  reception  of  my  performance/ 

The  pamphlet  iu  tjueiitiun,  which  waa  anonymous  and 
dedicated  to  Warburtoo,  was  the  joint  product  of  Warburtott 
and  Hurd.  The  latter  tells  the  narrative  of  their  pioos 
fraud  with  great  simplicity : 

*  This  book  came  out  early  in  1757,  and  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Warburton,  proToked  him,  by  its  uncommon 
licentiousness,  to  enter  on  the  margin^,  as  he  went  along, 
snch  remarks  as  ocnirred  to  him ;  and  when  that  was  too 
narrow  to  contain  tliem  all,  he  put  down  the  rest  on  loose 
scraps  of  paper,  which  he  stuck  between  the  heaves.  In  this 
state  the  boiik  waa  shown  to  me  (as  I  chanced  ut  that  time  to 
be  in  London  with  tliu  author)  merely  as  mutter  of  curiosity, 
and  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the  contents,  how  mischicToas  and 
extravagant  they  were.  He  had  then  written  remarks  on 
about  two-thinis  of  the  volume :  And  I  liked  them  so  welli 
that  1  advised  him,  by  all  means,  to  carry  them  on  through  the 
remaining  parts  of  it,  and  then  to  lit  them  up,  in  what  way 
he  thought  best,  for  public  use,  which  I  told  hira  they  verjr 
well  deserved.  He  put  by  this  proposal  slightly ;  but,  when 
I  pressed  him  again  on  this  head,  some  time  after,  in  a 
letter  from  Cambridge,  he  wrot-e  me  the  following  answer: 
"  As  to  Hume,  T  liad  laid  it  aside  ever  since  you  were  here. 
T  will!  now,  however,  finish  my  skeleton.  It  ■will  be  haxdlj 
that  If  then  you  think  anything  can  be  made  of  it,  aud 
will  give  yourself  the  trouble,  we  may  perhaps  between  us 
do  a  little  good,  which  I  dare  say,  we  shall  both  think  will 
be  worth  a  little  pains.  If  I  have  any  force  in  the  first  rude 
beating  out  the  mass,  you  are  best  able  to  give  it  the  ele- 
gance of  form  and  splendour  of  polish.  This  will  answer 
my  purpose,  to  labour  together  iu  a  joint  work  to  do  a  little 
good.  I  will  tell  you  fairly,  it  is  no  more  the  thing  it  should 
be,  than  the  Dautzick  iron  at  the  forge  is  the  gilt  and  painted 
ware  at  Birmingham.  It  will  make  no  more  than  a  pam- 
phlet; but  you  shall  take  your  own  time,  and  make  it  your 
summer's  aransenient,  if  you  will.     I  propose  ,it  bear  some- 
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thing  like  this  title — '  Remarks  on  Mr.  Hume's  late  Essay, 
called.  The  Natural  BUiory  of  llelipon,  by  a  Gentleman 
of  Cambridge,  in  a  Letter  to  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Warburton.' — ^I 
propose  tbe  address  should  be  with  the  dryness  acd  renene 
of  a  stnuiyer,  who  likes  the  method  of  the  Letters  on  B<jllug- 
broke'a  phtlusophj,  and  follows  it  here,  against  the  same 
sort  of  writer,  inculcating  the  same  impiety.  Naturalism, 
and  employing  the  sume  kind  of  argnmenta.  The  address 
will  remove  it  from  me;  the  author,  a  Gentleman  of 
Cambridge,  from  you  ;  and  the  secrecy  of  priuting,  &um  U9 
both."  I  saw  by  this  letter,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take 
much  trouble  about  the  thing.  Accordingly  his  papers  were 
soon  afler  sent  down  to  nie  at  Cambridge,  pretty  much 
in  the  state  I  had  seen  them  in  at  London,  so  far  a«  they 
then  went,  only  with  additional  entries  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  book.  However,  in  this  careless  detached  form,  1 
thought  his  observations  too  good  to  be  lost.  And  the  hint 
of  the  Atldrtis  suggested  the  means  of  presening  them, 
without  any  injury  to  his  reputation,  and  indeod  without 
much  labour  to  myself.  Having,  therefore,  transcribed  the 
Remarks,  with  little  alteration,  I  only  wrote  a  short  intro- 
duction and  conclusion,  merely  to  ooloor  the  proposed 
fiction,  and  in  this  form,  sent  them  to  the  press.  When 
Dr.  Warburton  saw  the  pamphlet,  he  said,  I  should  have 
done  much  more,  and  worked  np  his  hasty  remarks  in  my 
own  way.  He  doubted,  also,  whether  the  contrivance,  as  I 
had  managed  it,  would  not  be  seen  through.  But  in  this 
he  was  mistaken ;  for  the  disguise,  aa  thin  as  it  was,  an- 
swered its  purpose  in  keeping  the  real  author  out  of  sight. 
Mr.  Hume  in  particnlar  (understanding,  I  suppose,  from  his 
bookseller,  who  was  also  mine,  that  the  manuscript  came 
from  me)  was  the  first  to  fall  into  the  trap.  He  waa  much 
hurt,  and  no  wonder,  by  so  lively  an  attack  upon  him,  and 
could  not  help  confessing  it  in  what  he  calls  his  ot/m  Life ; 
in  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  honour  me  witli  grejiter 
marks  of  his  resentment,  than  any  other  of  tiie  writers 
against  him :  nay  the  spiteful  man  goes  so  for  as  to  upbraid 
me  with  being  a  foUower  (indeed,  a  closer,  in  this  instance, 
than  he  apprehended)  of  the  H'arfrtirfonian  $chool.  This  idle 
story  would  not  have  been  worth  the  telling,  but  for  the 
reaiion  already  given.  That  I  could  not,  in  justice  to  the 
author,  take  the  merit  of  so  fine  a  work  to  myself.    And  yet 
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in  disclaiming  it,  the  reader  sees,  I  moke  but  an  awkward 
figfiire,  as  being  obliged  to  open  the  secret  of  oar  little 
sta^tageiii,  in  wbieh  the  grace  of  it  mainly  consists/  ' 

The  '  thin  disgnise  *  was  more  than  suspected  by  Home, 
who  wrote  to  Millar,  September  3,  1757. 

*  Apropos  to  anger;  I  am  positively  a«sared,  that  Dr. 
Warbnrton  ^Trot«»  that  letter  to  himself,  which  you  sent  me  ; 
and  indeed  the  style  diBCovershim  sufficiently.  Tshould  answer 
him ;  bnt  he  attacks  so  small  a  comer  of  my  building,  that 
I  can  abandon  it  without  drawing  great  consequences  after  it. 
If  he  would  come  into  the  field  and  dispute  concerning  the 
principal  topics  of  my  philosophy,  T  shonld  probably  accept 
the  challenge :  at  prest^nt  nothing  could  tempt  me  to  take 
the  pen  in  hand  but  anger,  of  which  I  feel  myself  incapable, 
even  upon  this  provocation 

*  I  siiould  not  be  displeased  that  you  read  to  Br.  War- 
burton,  the  paragraph  in  the  6rst  page  of  ray  letter,  with 
regard  to  himself.  The  hopes  of  getting  an  answer,  might 
probably  engage  him  to  give  us  something  farther  of  the 
same  kind  ;  which,  at  least,  sares  you  the  expense  of  adver' 
tising.     1  see  the  doctor  likes  a  literary  squabble.' ' 

At  the  time  when  the  Dissertations  were  printing,  Hnme 
was  in  ecstasies  over  the  merit  of  *  Douglas,*  and  wrote  a 
Dedication  to  Home.  But  before  the  volume  appeared,  he 
withdrew  it  for  fear  of  injuring  Home's  prospects  in  the 
Kirk.  Shortly  afterwanls  Home  resigned  his  living,  and 
Hume  directed  that  the  Dedication  should  be  restored.  It 
is  found  lu  some  copies,  and  not  in  others.  Home's  corre- 
spondence coutaiua  the  following  passages  on  the  subject: 


To  Adam  Smith. 
'  The  dedication  to  John  Hume,  you  have  probably  seen ; 
for  I  find  it  has  been  inserted  in  some  of  the  weekly  papers, 
both  here  and  in  London.  Some  of  my  friends  thought  it 
was  indiscreet  in  me  to  make  myself  responsible  to  the  public, 
for  the  productions  of  another.  But  the  author  had  Iain 
under  such  singular  and  unaccountable  obetmctions  in  his 
road  to  fame,  that  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  his  well-wishera 
to  go  as  much  out  of  the  common  road  to  assist  him.  I 
believe  the  composition  of  the  dedication  will  be  esteemed 
very  prudent,  und  not  inelegant.' ' 

*  Hnnro  I^eo/  Warhurton.  '  Lift*,  vol.  li.  p.  Sfi.  '  Ibid.  p.  17. 
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To  Andrew  Millar. 
'  The  dedication  of  my  Diasertaiions  to  Mr.  Humo  was 
shown  to  some  of  his  frienda  here,  men  of  very  good  sense, 
who  were  seized  with  an  apprehension  that  it  would  hart  that 
party  in  the  church,  with  which  he  had  always  been  con- 
nected, and  wonid  involve  him,  and  them  of  consequence,  in 
the  suspicion  of  infidelity.  Neither  he  nor  I  were  in  the 
least  aflFected  with  their  panic  ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  we  agreed 
to  stand  by  the  arbitration  of  one  person,  of  great  rank  and 
of  known  prudence  ;  and  1  promised  them  to  write  to  you  to 
suspend  the  publication  for  one  post,  in  case  you  shonld  have 
resolved  bo  publish  it  presently.  Next  post  yon  shall  be  sure 
to  hear  from  me ;  and  if  we  be  obliged  to  suppress  it,  you'll 
be  pleased  to  place  the  charges  of  print  and  paper  to  my 
account.* ' 

To  WilUam  Mure. 

•  Pray,  whether  do  yon  pity  or  blame  me  mo«t.  with  regard 
to  this  de<1ication  of  my  Dissertations  to  my  friend,  the  poet? 
1  am  sure  I  never  executed  any  thing  which  wa.s  either  more 
elegant  in  the  composition,  or  more  generous  in  the  intention ; 
yet  such  an  alarm  seized  some  fools  here,  (men  of  very  good 
Hense,  but  fools  in  that  particular,)  that  they  assailed  both 
him  and  me  with  the  utmost  violence ;  and  engaged  us  to 
change  our  intention.  I  wrote  to  Millar  to  suppress  that 
dedication ;  two  posts  after,  I  retracted  tliat  order.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  unlucky  than  that,  in  the  interval  of  these 
four  days,  he  should  have  opened  his  sale,  and  disposed  of 
eight  hundred  copies,  without  that  dedication,  whence,  I 
imagined,  my  friend  would  reap  some  advantage,  and  myself 
so  much  honour  ?  I  have  not  been  so  heartily  vexed  at  any 
accident  of  a  long  time.  However,  I  have  insisted  that  the 
dedication  shall  still  be  published.* ' 

The  Preface,  which  was  not  reprinted,  runs  thns : 

To  the  Reverend  Jfr.  ffuirur,  A  uthor  of  *  Donglat^*  a  Tfd^edy. 

*  Mt  dear  Sir, — It  was  the  practice  of  the  antients  to  ad- 
dress their  compositions  only  to  friends  and  eqnals,  and  to 
render  their  dedications  monuments  of  regard  and  affection, 
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not  of  serrUity  and  flattery.  In  those  days  of  ingennous  and 
candid  liberty,  a  dedication  did  lionour  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  without  degrading  the  author.  If 
any  partiality  appeared  towarda  the  patron,  it  was  at  leaat 
the  partiality  of  friendship  and  affection. 

*  Another  instance  of  true  liberty,  of  which  anticnt  times 
can  alone  aflFord  us  an  example,  is  the  lilH*rty  of  thoug-ht, 
which  engaged  men  of  leltera,  however  different  in  their,^j 
abstract  opinions,  to  maintain  a  mutual  friendRhip  and  re-^| 
gard;    and  never  to  qnarrel   about   principles,  while   they^^ 
agreed  in  inclinations  and  manners.     Science  waa  oRen  the 
subject  of  disputation,  never  of  animosity.    Oiearo,  an  aca- 
demic, addressed  his  philoBophical  treatises,  sometimes 
Bru.tu«,  a  stoic ;  sometimes  to  AtticM^  an  epicurean. 

'  I  have  been  seized  with  a  strong  desire  of  renewing  th< 
laudable  practices  of  antiquity,  by  addressing  the  foIlomng|-J 
dissertations  to  you,  my  good  friend :  For  such  I  will  evi 
call  and  esteem  you,  ncttwithntanding  the  opposition,  which^ 
prevails  between  ua,  with  regartl  to  many  of  our  speculative 
tenets.  These  differences  of  opinion  I  have  only  found  to) 
enliven  our  conversation ;  while  our  common  passion  for 
science  and  letttrs  served  as  a  cement  to  our  friendship.  I  i| 
still  admired  your  genius,  even  when  I  imagined,  that  yoa^l 
lay  under  the  influence  of  prejudi<M)  j  and  you  sometimes  ^^ 
told  me,  that  you  excused  my  ernirs,  on  account  of  the 
candor  and  sincerity,  which,  you  thought,  accomp^iniefl  them. 

*  But  to  tell  truth,  it  is  less  uiy  admiration  of  your  fino 
genius,  which  has  engaged  me  to  make  this  address  to  you, 
than  my  esteem  of  your  character  and  my  affection  to  your 
person.  That  generosity  of  mind  which  ever  accompanies 
yon;  that  cordiality  of  friendship,  that  spirited  honour  and 
integrity,  have  long  interested  me  strongly  in  your  behalf, 
and  have  made  me  desirons,  that  a  monument  of  our  mutual 
amity  should  be  publicly  erected,  aud,  if  possible^^be  preserved 
to  posterity. 

*  I  own  too,  that  I  have  the  ambition  to  be  the  first  who 
shall  in  public  express  his  admiration  of  your  noble  tragedy  of 
DoDOLAS ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pathetic  pieces, 
that  was  ever  exhibited  on  any  theatre.  Should  I  give  it 
the  preference  tti  the  Mi^npe  of  Moffei,  and  to  that  of  Vol- 
taire, which  it  resembles  in  its  subject  j  should  I  affirm,  that  it 
contained  more  fire  and  spirit  than  the  former,  more  tender* 
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new  and  simplicitj  than  the  latter ;  I  might  be  accufied  of 
partialitj :  And  how  could  I  entirely  acquit  myself,  after  the 
profossions  of  friendship,  which  I  have  made  youP  But  the 
anfeigned  tears  which  flowed  from  every  eye,  in  the  numerous 
representations  which  were  made  of  it  on  this  theatre ;  the 
unparalleled  command,  which  you  appeared  to  have  over 
every  affection  of  the  human  breast:  These  are  inconteetible 
proofs,  that  you  possess  the  true  theatric  genius  of  8haJu$pMr 
and  Otumif,  refined  from  the  unhappy  barbarism  of  the  one, 
and  licentiousness  of  the  other. 

My  enemies,  you  know,  and,  I  own,  even  sometimes  my 
friends,  have  reproached  me  with  the  love  of  paradoxes  and 
singular  opinions ;  and  T  expect  to  be  exposed  to  the  same 
imputation,  on  account  of  the  character  which  I  have  here 
given  of  your  DoroLAS.  I  shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  I  had 
artfully  chosen  the  only  time,  when  this  high  esteem  of  that 
piece  could  be  regarded  as  a  paradox,  to  wit,  before  its  publi- 
cation ;  and  that  not  being  able  to  contradict  in  this  particular 
the  sentiments  of  the  public,  I  have,  at  least,  resolved  to  go 
before  them.  But  I  shall  be  amply  compensated  for  all  these 
plea^antrieB,  if  yon  accept  this  testimony  of  my  regard,  and 
believe  me  to  be,  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 
*  Dear  Sir, 

*  Your  most  affectionate  Friend, 

and  humble  Servant, 

'  David  Htthb. 


The  history  of  this  volume  is  not  yet  concluded.  It  la 
now  proved  that  Uumc  originally  intended  to  include  in  it 
Essays  on  Suicide  and  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and 
that  they  were  already  in  print,  when  he  yielded  to  his  dis- 
like to  stirring  a  nest  of  hornets,  and  sent  orders  for  them  to 
be  expunged. 

He  wa«  extremely  anxious  that  no  copy  containing  these 
Essays  should  remain  in  existence :  what  then  was  his 
annoyanoo  on  finding  that  Wilkea  was  possessefl  of  one?  He 
writes  to  Millar,  April  23,  1764  : 

'  I  never  see  Mr.  Wilkes  here  but  at  chapel,  where  he  is 
a  most  regular,  and  devout,  and  edifying,  and  pious  attendant ; 
T  take  him  to  be  entirely  regenerate.    He  told  me  last  Sunday, 
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that  you  had  given  him  a  copy  of  my  BisaertaiioDB,  with  tbai 
two  which  I  had  euppressed  ;  and  that  he,  foreseeir  , 
from  the  sale  of  his  library,  had  wrote  to  you  to  Giid  out  that 
copy,  and  U*  toar  out  the  two  obnoxiuud  dlsserlatioua.  Pray 
how  tjtands  that  iactP  It  wa^i  imprudent  in  you  to  intntst 
him  with  that  copy  :  it  was  very  prudent  in  him  to  nee  that 
precaution.  Yet  I  do  not  naturally  suspect  you  of  impru- 
dence, nor  hira  of  prudence.  I  must  bear  a  little  farther . 
before  I  pronounce. 

Millar  r»?plic<l : 

*  I  take  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  the  same  man  he  was, — acting 
a  part.  He  haa  foi^ot  the  story  of  the  two  dissertations..^ 
The  fact  is*  upon  importunity,  I  lent  to  him  the  only  copy  I 
preserved,  and  for  years  never  could  rectdleet  he  had  it,  till 
bis  books  came  to  be  sold  ;  upon  this  I  went  immediately  to 
the  gentleman  that  directed  the  Bale,  told  him  the  fact,  and^ 
reclaimed  the  two  disaertationa  which  were  my  property. 
Mr.  Coates,  who  was  the  person,  immediately  delivered  me 
the  volume  ;  and  so  soon  as  I  got  home,  I  tore  them  out  and 
burnt  them,  that  I  might  not  lend  them  to  any  for  the  future. 
Two  days  after,  Mr.  Coates  sent  me  a  note  for  the  voliiuie,  as 
Mr.  Wilkes  had  desired  it  should  be  sent  to  him  at  Paris;  I 
returned  the  volume,  but  told  him  the  two  difisertations,  I  had' 
torn  out  of  the  volume  and  burnt,  being  my  property.  This 
is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It 
wa«  certainly  imprudent  for  me  to  lend  them  to  him.' ' 

It  was  no  secret,  however,  that  some  Essays  hod  been  sup- 
pressed. The  volume  itself  preserves  tlie  traces  of  mutilation, 
and  Dr.  Warburtou,  in  his  letter  to  Millar,  alluded  to  it.  So 
too  Dr.  Home,  in  his  letter  to  Adam  Smith,  dated  1777, 
enquired,  *  when  the  great  work  of  benevolence  and  ehariiif, 
of  wisdom  and  rnrlue,  shall  be  crowned  by  the  publication  of 
a  treatise  designed  to  prcive  the  Soul's  Mortality,  and 
another  to  justify  and  recommend  SELP-MuBDEfi ;  for 
which,  without  doubt,  the  present  and  every  future  age 
will  bless  the  name  of  the  gentle  and  amiable  author.'  From 
the  'Gentleman's  Magazine*  for  July  1777,  it  appears  that 
rumour  had  moguitied  the  number  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  Essays :  the  reviewer  speaks  of  *  the  tracts  in  defence  of 
snicide,  .-idultery,  Ac,  whose  publication,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  authority  has  hitherto  prevented.'  A  correspondent 
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in  tlie  same  ntimber  (p.  S26)  inBtaneea  suicide  and  adultery 
aa  two  virtues  tliBt  are  praiseworthy  according'  to  Hume's 
system :  and  he  proceeds  to  say :  '  If  report  says  true,  and 
sometimes  it  does,  the  Essay  ou  Suicide  haa  been  published, 
aud  was  suppressed  by  public  authority.  A  great  legacy  was 
left  to  an  eminent  bookseller  to  publish  ii  acruin,  and,  on  his 
refusal,  was  offered  to  others ;  and  when  the  more  ^nerous 
of  the  trade  in  Britain  refused  to  ^re  birth  to  such  a  na- 
tional evil^  it  was  dispatched  into  Holland,  to  return  hither, 
again,  and  scatter  its  pestilential  iufluenct;  urer  the  fellow- 
subjects  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  yood^  the  /ivmanc,  the 
aoeutl  Mr.  Hume.*  The  story  of  the  legacy  is  evidently  due 
to  a  confusion  of  the  *  tracts '  with  the  Dialogues  eoueeming 
Natural  iteligion.  for  the  publication  of  which  Hume  had 
provided  in  his  will,  but  which  had  not  yet  appeared.  The 
statement  that  the  '  tracts'  had  once  been  published,  and 
were  suppressed  by  public  anthority,  is  no  doubt  an  error, 
although  it  is  repeated  with  great  circumstantiality  in  the 
'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  August  1784:  p.  607.  'These 
Essays,  it  is  well  known,  were  printed,  and  advertiswl  by 
Mr.  Millar,  with  some  others  by  Mr.  Hume,  near  thirty  yeara 
ago;  but  before  the  day  of  publication,  being  intimidated  bj 
threats  of  a  prosecution,  the  bookseller  called  in  some  cxipies 
that  he  had  dispersed,  cancelled  the  two  Essays,  and  {with 
difficulty)  prevailed  on  Mr.  Hume  to  substitute  some  others 
less  obnoxious.*  This  story  docs  not  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  Hume's  mention  of  the  suppression  in  his  letter  to  Millar; 
and  nothing  in  *  the  Life  of  Hume '  renders  it  probable. 

In  1784  a  book  was  published  with  the  following  title- 
page:  *  Essays  on  Suicide  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
ascribed  to  the  late  David  Hume,  Esq.  Never  before 
published.  With  Kkmabks,  intended  as  an  Antidote  to  the 
Poison  contained  in  these  Performances,  by  the  Editor  j  To 
which  is  added,  Two  letters  on  Suicide,  from  Bosseau^s 
Eloisa.  London :  Printed  for  M.  Smith ;  and  sold  by  the 
BookselleTS  in  Piccadilly,  Fleet  Street,  and  Paternoster  Row. 
1783.     Price  Ss,  6d.  sewed.' 

The  Editor's  Preface  nms  as  follows : 

*  These  two  Essays  on  Suicide  and  the  Tmmnrtality  of  th^ 
Soul,  though  not  published  in  any  edition  of  his  works,  are 
generally  attributed  to  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Hume, 

'The  well-known  contempt  of  this  eminent  philosopher  for 
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the  cozamon  convictiou^  of  ma-ukind,  raised  an  apprehension 
of  the  coatenU  from  the  very  title  of  theac  pieces.  But  the 
celebrity  of  the  aatbor's  name,  reuders  them,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  some  degree  objecta  of  great  curiosity. 

*  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  a  few  copies  have  been  olan- 
destinely  circulated,  at  a  large  price,  for  aome  time,  but 
withoat  any  comment.  The  very  mystery  attending"  this 
mode  of  suUtng  them,  madti  them  mure  an  object  of  request 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

*The  present  publication  comes  abroad  under  no  such  re- 
straint, and  possesses  very  superior  advantages.  The  Note» 
annexed  are  intended  to  expose  the  sophistry  contained  in 
the  original  Essays,  and  may  show  how  little  we  huve  to  fear 
from  the  adversaries  of  these  great  troths,  from  the  pitiJHil 
figure  which  even  Mr.  Hume  makes  in  thus  violently  ex- 
hausting Ms  lost  strength  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  tradnce 
or  discredit  them. 

'The  two  very  masterly  Letters  from  the  Eloisa  of  Roa- 
aean  on  the  subject  of  Suicide,  have  been  mnch  celebrated, 
and  we  hope  will  be  considered  as  materially  increasing  the 
value  of  this  curious  collection, 

*  The  admirers  of  Mr.  Hume  will  be  pleased  with  seeing  the 
remains  of  a  favourite  author  rescued  in  this  manner  from 
that  oblivion,  to  which  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  had, 
in  all  appearance,  consigned  them ;  and  even  the  religions 
part  of  mankind  have  some  reason  of  triumph,  from  tlie 
strikJng  instance  here  given  of  truth's  superiority  to  error, 
even  when  error  has  all  the  advantage  of  an  elegant  genina, 
and  a  great  literary  reputation  to  recommend  it.' 

The  third  paragraph  probably  alludes  to  copies  of  the  origi- 
nal proof-sheets ;  but  the  statement  of  the  title-page,  that 
the  Essays  had  not  previously  been  printed,  is  untrae.  Thej 
had  been  published  in  1777,  witliont  the  printer's  name.  A 
copy  in  the  British  Mnsenm  has  for  title-page :  '  Two 
Essays.  London.  M.DCC.LXVII.  Price  Five  Shillings.* 
There  is  no  preface,  note,  or  comment.  The  Essays  are 
word  for  word  the  same  with  those  of  1784.  It  is  possibl© 
that  this  is  the  Edition,  printed  in  Holland,  to  which  tlie 
writer  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  referred :  but,  if  so,  he 
had  not  seen  the  book,  for  he  only  knows  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  Essays. 

These  *  tracte,'  as  they  appear  in  these  two  editions,  had 
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generally  been  accepted  as  genuine,  partly  on  tlie  evidence 
of  style,  and  partly  because  ol"  the  silence  of  Hume's  frienda, 
who  were  challenged  to  disavow  them.  But  no  direct  evi- 
dence was  known  to  exist,  until  the  Advocates*  Library 
lieoame  possessed  of  a  bound  copy  of  proof-sheets  of  the  origi- 
nal volume ;  corrected,  it  appears,  by  Hmne,aud  containing  one 
of  the  Eaaaya  in  question.  The  book  has  the  following  note : 
*Tlu8  book  contains  a  piece  of  Mr.  D.  liume's,  of  which 
there  is,  I  believe,  but  another  copy  existing.  Having  printed 
the  volume  as  it  here  stands,  Mr.  Hume  was  advised  by  a 
friend,  to  snppresa  tlie  Dissertation  upon  Suicide ;  which 
he  accordingly  did.  A  copy,  however,  had  somehow  got  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Muirhead,  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  made 
a  very  valuable  collection  of  books.  Mr.  Hume,  after  the 
death  of  Mj-.  Muirhead,  employed  me  to  beg  that  copy  from 
his  nephew,  who  very  politely  delivered  it  up.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Hume  gave  me  leave  to  keep  the  present  copy,  which  he 
bad  lent  me :  I  promising  not  to  show  it  to  any  body. 

<A.B.* 

These  are  believed  to  be  the  initials  of  Allan  Kamsay. 
There  is  no  title-page ;  but  at  the  beginning  there  is  written, 
perhaps  in  Hume's  handwriting :  *  Five  Dissertations,  to 
wit,  The  Natural  History  of  Helicon.  Of  the  Passions.  Of 
Tragedy.  Of  Suicide.  Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.' 
In  this  copy  the  Essay  on  Suicide  has  been  cut  out;  but 
the  companion  Essay  remains  in  ita  entirety.  Allan  liam- 
say's  note  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  former  of  these  which 
Hume's  friend  called  in  question : — and  his  phrase  confirma 
the  belief  that  the  vrriters  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine  * 
blundered  in  slating  that  the  book  was  published  and  sup- 
pressed by  public  authority;  but  he  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  the  copy,  when  Hume  gave  it  him,  contained  both 
Essays,  or  not ;  and  when  and  by  whom  the  Dissertation  on 
Suicide  was  cut  out.  However  this  may  be,  as  the  Essay 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  in  this  copy  is  identical 
with  that  which  was  published  under  the  same  title,  first  in 
1777,  and  then  again  in  1783,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  thiit  the  Kssay  on  Suicide,  which  was  printed  with 
it  on  both  occasions,  is  also  genuine. 

As  has  been  said,  the  *  Four  Dissertations '  is  a  volnme, 
which  shows  signs  of  mntdlation :  and,  in  brief,  its  history 
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seems  to  have  beeu  this,  (i.)  The  DiaaertatiouB  on  Geometry^ 
on  the  Natural  History  of  Religion,  on  Tragedy,  »ud 
on  the  Passtona  were  in  manuscript  in  1755.  (ii.)  The 
first  of  these  never  went  to  the  press,  (iii.)  Between  1 755  and 
1757  Knme  wrote  the  two  Sssaye  on  Snicide  and  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  SoqL  (iv.)  The  five  remaining  Disser- 
tations were  then  printed  in  the  aboye  order,  the  first  three 
occupying  200  pages,  and  ending  with  the  foorth  sheet 
of  signature  K.  The  Essay  on  Suicide  began  on  K  6 ; 
and  was  followed  by  the  Essay  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  (v.)  First,  the  Essay  on  Suicide  was  cut  out ; 
leaving  the  next  Essay  to  begin  in  Allan  Ramsay's  copy  at 
L  4.  Afterwards,  this  was  also  destroyed,  and,  to  make  a 
Tolume  of  decent  size,  a  new  Dissertation,  On  the  Staudurd 
of  Taste,  was  written,  and  printed  on  a  new  signature,  L ; 
so  that  K  4  to  6  appear  as  mutilated  strips  of  leaves.  The 
ten  missing  sheets  in  Ramsay's  copy  wonld  exactly  accom- 
modate the  Essay  on  Suicide. 

In  1758  the  Four  Dissertations  were  combined  with  the 
rest  of  Hume's  literary  works,  and  published  in  a  quarto 
edition  of  one  volume,  with  the  title-page,  'Essays  aud 
Treatises  on  several  Subjects,  by  David  Hume,  Esq. ;  a  new- 
edition  : '  and  with  the  following  Advertisement :  '  Some 
Alterations  are  made  on  the  Titles  of  the  Treatises,  contained 
in  the  following  Volume.  What  in  former  Editions  was 
called  Es*aye  Moral  arul  PoUticaly  is  here  entitled  Esaaya, 
Moral,  PoUtieal  and  Literary,  Part  I.  The  Folitical  1H9~ 
courw*  form  the  second  ParL  "What  in  former  Editions 
was  called,  PhiloMphital  Esunys  concerning  HuTtian  Vnder- 
xlanding  is  here  entitled  An  Enquiry  concerning  Human 
Und9r$tanding.  Tlie  Fou.r  Dissertatioiui  lately  published 
are  dispersed  thro*  different  Parts  of  this  Volunie.'  None  of 
the  contents  of  the  previous  editions  were  omitted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dedication  to  John  Home;  but  after  the 
book  had  been  printed  and  paged,  two  new  Essays  were 
bound  up  with  it,  arriving  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  the  list 
of  contents.  These  are  the  papers  on  the  Jealousy  of 
Trade  and  on  the  Coalition  of  Parties.  This  was  the 
first  edition  that  added  an  Index,  '  which  cost  him  more 
trouble  than  he  was  aware  of  when  he  began  it.* ' 

From  this  time  thf^  cditinns  assume  a  settled  shape,  and 
'  lafe,  Tol.  ii.  ji,  36. 
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enumerated  briefly.  In  1760  tbey  were  publisbeO  in 
four  Yolumew,  duwiecimo  :  in  17f>4,  in  two  volumes,  oclavo  ; 
when  the  thrt^e  Ksaays  on  Impudcace  and  Modesty,  oa 
Love  and  Marriage,  and  on  the  Stody  of  Histoij,  whose 
fate  bad  long  been  trembling  on  the  bahince,  were  omitted ; 
and  Section  VI.  Part  I.  of  the  Enqniry  concerning  tb© 
Principles  of  Morals  wna  degraded  to  the  Appendix,  where 
it  appeared  with  the  beading,  Of  some  Verbal  Disputes. 
In  1768,  there  was  a  quarto  edition  of  two  volumes,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  Author  by  Donaldgirm.  In  1770,  the  edition 
consisted  of  four  volumes,  octavo ;  the  Essay  on  Avarice  waa 
omitted;  and  the  whole  of  tbe  contents  had  been  carefully 
revised,  bo  that  this  ranks  with  th«  edition  of  1754  as  con- 
taining more  important  changes  than  any  of  the  interme- 
diate ones.  Finally,  in  1777  appeai'ed  the  posthumous  and 
authoritative  edition,  in  which  there  were  few  changes  of 
expression:  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  Essay,  on  the  Origin 
of  Government,  and  the  famous  Advertisement,  which  baa 
been  quoted  at  page  37,  were  added  :  and  what  had  hitherto 
been  Section  II.  Part  T.  of  the  Enqniry  concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  was  transferred  to  the  Appendix  with  tlie 
title.  Of  Sell"  Love. 

It  has  ali-eady  been  observed  that  Home  bestowed  extra- 
ordiuar}'  pains  upon  preparing  the  various  editions  of  his 
EsBays  for  the  press,  and  a  few  of  the  changes  have  been 
noted.  It  may  be  interesting  to  review  briefly  the  variations 
of  sentiment  which  come  to  the  surface.  In  politics,  for 
instance,  as  he  grew  older,  he  became  a  confirmed  opponent 
of  the  JVhigs,  and  the  successive  editions  of  his  History  were 
marked  by  an  effort  to  be  rid  of  *the  plaguy  prejudices  of 
Wliigglsm,'*  which  shows  itself  particularly  in  the  narrative 
of  the  seventeenth  ceuturj-.  The  Essays  were  from  time  to 
time  modified  in  the  same  direction.  lu  Editions  A  to  P  the 
second  Essay,  *  Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,'  contaiued  a  long 
discussion  of  the  question,  'Whether  the  unlimited  exercise 
of  this  liberty  be  advantageous  or  prejudicial  to  the  public  ;* 
and  decided  strongly  in  the  former  sense:  Edition  Q,  in. 
1770,  dropt  the  discussion.  This,  however,  is  the  strongest 
instance:  most  of  the  other  omissions  or  corret-tionH,  so  far 
as  concerned  English  politics,  were  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
public  had  ceased  to  discuss  such  points  as  Instructions,  and 

•  Lifo,  rol.  U.  f.  144. 
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iliat  impartial  ubservation  on  the  histoty  and  condoct  c 
Court  and  Country  Parties  was  obsolete. 

The  study  of  Enylish  History  appears  to  have  occusioned 
bat  few  alterations  in  atatcmcaU  of  fac-t :  the  clearest  being 
on  the  first  page  of  *  The  Balance  of  Trade/'  where  Kditioua 
N  and  O  vary  with  the  progress  of  liis  *  History.*  The 
course  of  contemporary  politics  relieved  him  of  the  fear  that 
Europe  would  be  swallowed  up  by  enormouii  monarchlMj* 
and  iu  1770  he  omitted  passag:es  which  boasted  of  Bnglaad 
us  the  bulwark  against  lYench  aggression."  As  regards  the 
Bouian  Catholio  religion,  and  indeed  religion  generally,  he 
Boftcned  or  withdrew  offensive  erpreesions,  though  the  gene- 
ral  tenor  of  his  sentiments  remained  unchanged,  and  in  1770 
he  added  a  paragraph  ou  the  doctrine  of  the  Intention  of 
the  Priest,  characterizing  it  as  positive,  arrogant,  and  dog-- 
matical.*  There  ia  a  marked  change  in  his  opinion  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who,  up  to  1748,  was  instanced  as  'a  culti- 
vated genius  for  oratory :  *  the  citation  was  changed  in  the 
next  edition,  when  also  praise  of  his  orator)'  was  mtxliiied  in 
another  passage.*  At  the  same  time  he  omitted  au  invective 
against  Dr.  Swift,  as  au  author,  *  who  luis  more  humour  than 
knowledge,  more  taste  than  judgment,  and  more  spleen, 
prejudice,  and  passion  than  any  of  these  qualities:'  however 
to  the  last  he  was  called  the  first  Englishman  to  write  polite 
prose."  Kapin  had  a  sudden  downfall  in  his  good  graces. 
In  the  edition  of  1752  he  is  styled 'the  most  judicious  of 
historians;*  Edition  K  in  1754 — the  year  iu  which  the  first 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  Stuarts  was  published — oensurea 
Ilia  *  usual  malignity  and  partiality.'' 

The  general  development  of  style  may  easily  be  seen,  by 
comparing  either  tl\e  Treatifie  or  the  Essays  which  only  ap- 
peared in  Edition  A  with  the  language  of  the  text,  as  he 
finally  left  it.  A  few  words  and  phruHeg  deserve  special 
notice.  For  some  years  he  invariably  wrote  Britain,  not 
Great  Britain.  *  Something  of  the  Misanthrope  '  *  was  struck 
out  in  1770.  From  1742  to  1748  he  wrote,  'to  the  (Estxum 
or  Verve  of  the  poets:"  from  1754  to  1768  it  ia  their 
*(Estram  or   native   enthusiasm:'    in  1770  the   barbarous 
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word  disappeared.  In  1748  he  rcpluccJ  '  Gaiete  de  Occur' 
by  *  (faiety  of  heart/'  Up  to  1754  he  apologized  for  speak- 
ing of  the  absurd  naiTetj-  of  Sancho  Ponzji,  '  a  word  which  I 
have  borrow'd  from  the  FrcncJi^  and  which  is  n-auted  in  our 
lang'uage:''  in  1758  the  apology  was  thought  unnecessary. 
Irfistly,  we  may  notice  that  in  1770  he  dropt  the  obeolete 
phrase,  'the  stated  clubs  at  the  inns.*" 

On  renewing  tlie  history  of  Hume's  literary  and  philoso- 
phical works,  wo  are  at  once  Btruck  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  his  labours  in  philosophy  came  to  an  end.  The  Trea- 
tise on  Human  Nature  was  written  when  he  was  live-and- 
twenty :  that  is,  in  the  beginniug  of  1736  ;  it  was  published 
in  1739-40,  and  after  that  date  he  wrote  little  that  was  new. 
The  Essay  on  Miracles  was  already  drafted  in  manuscript. 
The  Enquiries  are  for  the  most  part  popular  reproductions. 
Even  a  large  portion  of  the  Essays  appears  to  have  been 
written  before  17JJ9.  The  only  additions  which  philosophy 
received  from  Hume,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Nututul  History 
of  Heligioa  and  the  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion : 
the  latter  were  written  before  1751,  and  the  former  '  he  had 
kept  some  years  by  him  *  In  1755.  To  be  brief:  Hume's  con- 
tributions to  metaphysies  were  written  by  1 7't6,  when  he  was 
five-and-twenty  :  his  contribution  to  tlie  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion, by  1750,  when  he  was  tliirty*nine :  and  after  this  date 
he  added  nothing. 

Various  theories  have  been  inrented  to  account  for  this. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  negative  character  of  Hume's 
speculation  reacted  upon  their  author,  chUliug  the  earnest 
spirit  of  enquiry  which  had  composed  the  IVeatise,  and  re- 
conciling him  to  lazy  acquiescence.  It  is  said  that  indiffer- 
ence of  this  sort  explains  the  candour  and  impartiality  with 
which  Hume  treated  the  poUtical  disputes  of  his  day.  Tho 
same  supposition  bos  been  adduced  to  explain  the  habitual 
irony  with  which  he  wrote  on  religious  topics.  Mr.  Hunt, 
following  the  late  Professor  Maurice,  adopts  language  to  a 
similar  effect. 

'  The  title  generally  applied  to  Hume  is  that  of  Sceptic, 
and  this  both  in  philosophy  and  religion.  He  follows  expe- 
rience till  he  finds  there  is  something  beyond  experience. 
Then  he  either  acknowledges  that  we  must  fall  back  upon 
natural  instincts,  and  trust  to  reason,  such  as  it  is,  or  he 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  ZSO.  ■  Vol.  iii.  p.  140.  ■  Vol.  iii.  p.  820. 
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gives  way  to  de«patr,  and  with  an  easy  indifference  flin^  Um 
problem  aside  aa  insoluble,  bidding  ua  be  coutcut  with  onr 
ignorance,  for  all  is  an  enigma,  a  riddle,  and  a  ni^'stery. 
Theae  two  states  of  mind  are  clearly  distin^isbable  in  Uuuie. 
They  ore  both  called  Scepticism,  yet  they  are  so  different 
that  the  one  leads  to  mquiry,  the  other  to  indolence.  The 
one  was  a  quality  of  his  own  keen  intellect,  the  other  waa 
leame<l  in  France.' '  Had  this  eril  scepticism  been  attributed 
to  the  effect  of  French  literature,  the  charge  would  have  been 
more  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove :  worded  as  it  is,  it  throws 
a  burden  of  proof  upon  Mr.  Hunt-.  He  has  already  promised 
that  lie  will  not  refer  to  the  Treatise  ;  his  alhision,  therefore, 
is  to  the  Enquiry  concerning;  the  Human  Understandings 
which  was  published  eleven  years  after  Hume*a  return  from 
France.  Neither  the  Treatise  nor  the  Essays  which  followed 
are  clmracterised  by  indolent  scepticism  ;  the  malady,  there- 
fore, was  latent  fi:ir  tliese  eleven  yeai-8. 

A  more  commonplace  explanation  may  be  suggested. 
Hume  had  brought  his  criticism  of  the  j-hUosophy  of  experi- 
ence to  a  point,  where,  as  he  saw  clearly,  negation  had  done 
its  work,  and  either  he  must  leave  thii  subject,  or  else  attempt 
a  reconstruction.  For  the  latter  Hume  certainly  lacked  the 
disposition,  and  probably  the  ability  :  few  philosophers  have 
been  at  once  critical  and  constructive.  He  turned  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  a  subject  which  tliroughout  hia  life 
ciei'cised  a  strong  fascination  upon  him ;  but  his  friends 
would  not  suffer  him  to  publish  his  maturest  questionings. 
Meanwhile  an  eiirly  taste  for  politics  and  history  was  grow- 
ing upon  him.  His  discuKsiou  of  political  questions  gained 
the  praise  of  Bishop  Butler:  the  Political  Discourses  ran 
into  a  second  edition  within  the  year.  Yet  he  rehiined  a 
firm  belief  in  the  value  of  his  metaphysical  speculations  :  he 
was  willing  to  explain  points  here  and  there  in  letters  to 
persona)  friends,  and  he  was  determined  that  at  least  some 
portion  of  his  discoveries  should  win  the  ear  of  the  public. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  by  no  means 
rich ;  that  fi-om  early  life  he  had  looked  to  his  pen  to  win  a 
competency :  and  that  on  variniiB  occasions  he  showed  a 
Scotch  tenacity  in  the  pursuit  of  money.  On  reviewing  the 
Treatise,  he  must  have  seen  that  the  general  result  gavK  him 
a  vantage-ground  from  which  he  could  ply  the  weapons  of 
'  Cootempororj-  Rariev,  May,  1861} ;  p,  60. 
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scepticism  and  irony  in  a  novel  and  popular  faaliion ;  but 
that  if  he  maintained  the  earnest  spirit  of  liis  jfouth,  he  must 
be  content  to  remain  unread.  He  selected  for  '  recasting  * 
precisely  thoae  portions  which  lent  themselrea  to  this  muuuer, 
auil  which  were  likely  to  excite  public  attention.  To  this 
day,  although  his  fame  iu  established,  few  students  of  philo- 
sophy turn  to  the  Treatise. 

The  candour  of  the  political  Essays  is  also  capable  of 
explanation  from  his  life  and  charat;t«r.  Naturally  of  a 
seuaitive,  irritable  disposition,  the  ideal  which  he  sot  before 
himself,  was  all  that  was  di^ified  and  judicial. 

The  following-  narrative  of  the  circumatajices  attending  the 
peethumous  publication  of  the  Dialogues  concerning  Natural 
Keligiou  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Burton  : — 

■  He  appointed  Smith  his  literary  executor,  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  To  my  friend  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Pliilosophy  in  Glasgow,  I  leave  all  my 
manuscripts  without  exception,  desiring  him  to  publish  my 
*  Dialogues  on  Natural  Eeligion/  which  are  comprehended  in 
this  present  bequest ;  but  to  piiblish  no  other  papers  which 
he  gnapecta  not  to  have  been  written  within  thesfi  five  years, 
but  to  destroy  them  all  at  his  leisure.  And  I  even  leave  him 
ftill  power  over  all  my  papers,  except  the  Dialogues  above 
mentioned;  and  though  I  can  trust  to  that  intimate  and 
sincere  friendship,  which  has  ever  snbaisted  between  us,  for 
his  faithful  execution  of  this  part  of  my  will,  yet,  aa  a  small 
recompense  of  his  pains  in  correcting  and  publishing  this 
work,  I  leave  him  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  it." '     .     .     .     . 

*  Previous  to  his  jooniey  to  Bath,  Ilume  appears  to  have 
informed  Smith  of  the  desire  expressed  in  his  will,  that  he 
should  undertake  the  publicatiim  of  the  "  Dialogues  on 
Natural  Religion."  The  intimation  was  probably  verbal,  as 
it  does  not  form  part  of  any  letter  among  Hnme's  papers. 
Elliot  was  opposed  to  the  publication  of  this  work.  Blair 
pleaded  strongly  for  its  suppression ;  and  Smith,  who  had 
made  up  bis  mind  that  he  would  not  edit  the  work,  seems  to 
have  desired  that  the  testamentary  injunction  laid  on  him 
might  be  revoked.  Hume,  however,  befui-e  bis  death,  took 
effectual  steps  to  guard  against  its  suppression. 

*  Thus,  after  having  good-naturedly  abstained,  for  nearly 

•  lift.  ToL  U.  p.  489. 
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thirty  years,  from  the  publication  of  a  work,  which  migiit 
give  pain  and  umbrage  to  his  dearest  &iends ;  at  tlio  close  of^J 
life,  aud  when  the  lapse  of  time  since  it  was  written  migbl^H 
have  been  supposed  to  render  him  indifloront  to  its  fate, — •  "i 
because  tiierc  appeared  eome  danger  of  its  final  suppression, 
he  took  decided  and  well-pondered  steps  to  avert  from  it  thii 
fate.     Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  1 


Hume  to  Adavi  Smitk. 

"  hmdaa,  HUj  3,  IT'S. 

'  **  Mt  dbar  Fbiend, — I  send  you  enclosed  an  ostensible 
letter,  conformably  to  your  desire.  I  think,  however,  your 
scruples  groundless.  Was  Mallet  any  vrise  hurt  by  bis 
publication  of  Lord  Bolingbroke?  He  received  an  office 
afterwards  from  the  present  king  and  Lord  Bute,  the  most 
pmdish  men  in  the  world  ;  aud  he  always  justified  himself 
by  his  sacred  regard  to  the  will  of  a  dead  friend.  At  tfao 
same  time,  I  own  that  your  scruples  have  a  specious  appear- 
ance. But  my  opinion  is,  that  if  upon  ray  death  you  deter- 
mine never  to  pubiish  theaw  papers,  you  Rhould  leave  them 
scaled  np  with  my  brother  and  family,  with  some  inscription 
thai  you  reserve  to  yourself  the  power  of  reclaiming  them 
whenever  you  think  proper.  If  I  live  a  few  years  longer,  I 
shall  pubiiHh  them  myself.  I  consider  an  observation  of 
Kochefoucault,  that  a  wind,  though  it  extinguishes  a  candle, 
blows  up  a  fire  " ' 

*Tlie  "  ostensible  lettter"  which  was  to  serve  as  Smith's 
justification,  if  he  should  decline  to  follow  tlie  injunctions  of 
the  will,  is  aa  follows : — 

•"London,  Mny  i.  1778. 

* "  Mt  deae  Sir, — After  reflecting  more  maturely  on  that 
article  of  roy  will  by  which  I  left  you  the  disposal  of  all 
my  papers,  vnth  a  request  that  you  should  publish  mj 
'  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion,*  I  have  become 
sensible  that,  both  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work, 
and  of  yonr  situation,  it  may  be  improper  to  hurry  on  that 
publication.  I  therefore  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
qualifying  that  friendly  request.  I  am  content  to  leave  it 
entirely  to  your  discretion,  at  what  time  you  will  publish 
that  piece,  or  whether  yon  will  publish  it  at  all. 

'  **  Tou  will  find  among  my  papers  a  very  inoffensive  piece, 

I  lifo,  ToL  ii.  p.  401. 
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called  *  my  own  Life/  wliich  I  composed  a  few  days  before  I 
left  Edinbiu^b. ;  when  I  thougbtt  as  did  all  my  Mends,  tbat 
my  life  was  despaired  of.  There  can  be  no  objection,  that 
the  small  piece  should  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Cadell, 
and  the  proprietors  of  my  other  works,  to  be  prefixed  to  any 
future  edition  of  them.** 


\ 


*  Smith  did  not  ab8olut«ly  refuse  to  edit  the  "  Dialogues," 
but  Hume  saw  pretty  clearly  that  it  was  a  task  that  would 
not  be  performed  by  him.  Tbat  he  was  correct  in  this  sup- 
position, appears  by  a  letter  from  Smith  to  Strahan  after 
Hume*a  death,  where  be  says : 

'  "  I  once  had  p«r8uadfHl  him  to  leave  it  entirely  to  my  dis- 
cretion either  tupubliish  them  at  what  time  1  thought  proper, 
or  not  to  publish  them  at  all.  Had  he  coutinued  of  this 
mind,  the  miuiuscript  should  have  been  most  carefully  pre- 
aen-ed,  aud  upon  my  decease  restored  to  his  family ;  but  it 
never  nhuuld  have  been  published  in  my  lifetime.  When  you 
have  read  it,  you  will  perhaps  think  it  not  onreasouable  to 
consult  some  prudent  firiend  about  wUat  you  ouglit  to  do." 

*  By  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  7th  Au^st,  he  thus  altered 
the  arrangenieut  referred  to  in  these  letters.  •'  In  my 
later  will  and  disposition,  I  made  some  destinations  with 
regard  to  my  manuscripts :  AU  these  I  now  retract,  and  leave 
my  manuscripts  to  the  care  of  Mr.  William  Strahan  of 
London,  member  of  Parliameut,  trusting  to  the  friendship 
that  has  long  subsisted  between  us,  for  his  careful  and  faithful 
eiecution  of  my  intentions.  I  desire  that  my  *  Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  Religion'  may  be  printed  and  publiahedf 
any  time  within  two  years  afU'r  my  deati.'*      ,    .    , 

*  There  is  then  a  new  paragraph  nppendod  as  follows : 

' "  I  do  ordain  that  if  my  '  Dialogni's,'  from  whatever  cause, 
be  not  published  within  two  years  and  a  half  oft^r  my  death, 
as  also  tlie  account  of  my  life,  the  property  shall  return  to 
my  nephew,  David,  whose  duty  in  publishing  them,  aa  the 
last  request  of  his  uncle,  must  be  approved  of  by  all  the 
worid." 

'  Both  Hume  and  Smith  seem  to  have  thought  that  Strahan 
would  undertake  the  publication  as  a  mere  matter  of  business. 
But  this  book,  like  the  little  hunchliuck  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  was  a  commodity  which  every  one  seemed  anxious 
to  transfer  to  his  neighbour.     Strahan  declined  to  ondertuke 
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the  task,  and  the  "  Dialognes"  did  not  appear  until 
vHen  thej  were  pabliahed  by  their  anthor's  nephew.* ' 

The  title-pag-e  consists  sinipl)'  of  the  words  '  Dialogues 
ooncemin<;r  Natural  B«ligion,  by  David  Uume,  £s<]./  and 
bears  no  publisher's  name. 

The  book  is  noticed  in  'The  Gentleman's  Magazine,* 
October,  1779.  Although,  perhaps,  the  most  finislied  of  it« 
anthor's  productions,  it  has  not  excitod  general  attention ; 
there  seems  to  be  a  deep-seated  rolactance  to  discuss  such 
fundamental  questions. 

The  larger  toleration,  which  characterises  the  present  age, 
makes  it,  perhaps*  difficult  to  understand  why  Adam  Smith 
was  80  reluctant  to  put  the  book  through  the  press  for  his 
fiiend.  Unhappily,  it  is  too  certain,  that,  if  he  desired 
peace,  he  was  prudent  in  declining  to  do  so.  A  storm  of 
obloquy  burst  upon  him  for  his  share  in  publiHhing  Hume*8 
autobiography  and  for  the  letter  which  accompanied  it. 
The  antobiography  in  question,  dated  April  18,  1776 — Hume 
died  August  25 — appeared  in  1777,  as  *  The  Life  of  David 
Hume,  Esq.  Written  by  himself.  Price  Is.  Gd.  London : 
Printed  for  W.  Strahan ;  and  T.  Cadell  in  the  Strand.'  The 
Prefiice  runs  as  follows : — *  Mr.  Hume,  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  wrote  the  following  short  account  of  his  own 
Life;  and,  in  a  codicil  to  his  wilt,  desired  that  it  might 
be  prefixed  to  the  next  edition  of  his  Works.  That  edi- 
tion cannot  be  published  for  a  considerable  tinie.'  The 
Kditor,'  in  the  mean  while,  in  order  to  serve  the  par- 
chasers  of  the  former  editions ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
gratify  the  impatience  of  the  public  curiosity ;  has  thought 
proper  to  publish  it  separately,  without  altering  even  the 
title  or  superscription,  which  was  written  in  Mr.  Hume's 
own  hand  on  the  cover  of  the  mannscript.* 

The  Autobiography  and  Letter  are  printed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  volume.  Adam  Smith  was  promptly  taken  to  task.  In 
the  same  year  was  written  *A  Letter  to  Adam  Smith,  LL.D. 
on  the  Life,  Death,  and  Philosophy  of  his  friend  David 
Hume,  Esq.     By  One  of  the  People  called  Christians. 

llsnt  oWuri.  bcIb  «ub  nocl*.  per  wmbmin, 
Ferque  domoc  Ditis  vacuh»,  ct  innnia  rogaa.' 

Li  the  Advertisement  the  author  declines  to  give  his  name, 
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which  cau  have  no  bearing  on  the  argument;  and,  aa  hia 
book  costs  ool^  a  HhiUing,  deprecates  the  anger  of  those 
reaxlera  who  will  disagree  with  hitn  ;  while  he  entreats  the 
frieudd  of  Religion,  in  so  critical  ii  time,  to  speak  well  of  it. 
But  for  a  desire  to  be  anonymous,  he  would  have  prefixed 
his  portrait,  with  au  eflfort  to  wear  as  happy  an  expression  as 
Huiue  himself.  The  letter  begins  :  *  Sir, — You  have  been 
lately  employed  in  embalming  a  philosopher ;  his  hodi/,  I 
believe  I  most  say ;  for  concerning  the  other  part  of  him, 
neither  yon  nor  he  seem  to  have  entertained  an  idea,  sleeping 
or  waking.  Else,  it  surely  might  have  claimed  a  little  of 
ynnr  care  and  attention  ;  and  one  would  think,  the  belief  of 
the  aonl's  existence  and  immortality  could  do  no  harm,  if  it 
did  no  gijod,  in  a  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  But  every  gen- 
tleman understands  his  own  business  best.'  After  asserting 
that  his  own  good  humour  and  liteiury  tastes  are  such  as  to 
make  him  an  impartial  judge,  he  proceeds  to  state  his  point; 
that  since  the  social  qualities  of  David,  however  amiable,  by 
no  means  prevented  him  from  being  guilty  of  the  atrocious 
wickedness  of  diffusing  atheism  through  the  land,  it  was  a 
scandal  for  Doctor  Smith  to  pronounce  him  one  who  ap- 
jtroachedas  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous 
man,  as  perhaps  the  natiu-e  of  human  frailty  will  permit. 
The  letter,  which  is  devoid  of  argument,  repeats  this  poini 
from  time  to  time  with  a  variety  of  scurrilous  jest/i  and 
coarse  comparisons.  It  places  Hume  in  thf  same  categorj 
with  John  the  Painter,  who  may  ha%'e  played  whist  well,  in 
spite  of  an  odd  fancy  of  firing  all  the  dockyards  in  the  king- 
dom. Beturniug  to  the  charge,  it  says  that  only  on  athe- 
istical principles  is  it  right  in  our  last  hours  to  read  Lucian, 
to  play  at  whist,  to  droU  upon  Charon  and  his  boat,  to  die  as 
fuoUsb  and  insensible,  as  much  like  our  brother  philosophers, 
the  calves  of  the  field,  and  tbc  asses  of  the  desert,  as  we  can, 
for  the  life  of  us.  Still  further  to  illustrate  ao  shocking  a 
death-bed,  the  *  drollery'  is  paraphrased  as  follows:  'Lord, 
I  bare  only  one  reajfon  why  I  should  wish  to  live.  Suffer 
me  so  to  do,  I  most  humbly  bese^rh  Thee,  yet  a  little  while, 
till  mine  eyes  shall  behold  the  success  of  my  undertaking  to 
overthrow,  by  my  metaphysics,  the  faith  which  thy  SoH 
descended  from  heaven  to  plant,  and  to  root  out  the  know- 
ledge  and  the  love  of  thee  from  the  earth.* 

Alter  reprobating  the  inhumanity  of  an  author  who  could 
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impugn  the  comfortable  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faitli^ 
Bishop  Home  insinuates  that  Hume  was  by  no  moaiifl  so  io- 
sensible  to  attack  a»  his  Life  pretends,  askinj;  if  there  was 
not  an  author — meaning-  Beattie ;  he  has  already  assured.  Dr. 
Smith  tliat  his  own  name  does  not  begin  with  B. — whose 
name  could  not  be  mentioned  to  Hume,  or  else  he  would 
*  fly  out  into  a  transport  <)f  passion  and  swearing  *  i>  ^^ 

Waxing  hot  with  indignation  at  Smith's  approval  of^^ 
Ilnroe's  manner  of  death,  the  Bishop  tells  him  that  he  who 
can  behold  with  complaconcy  such  a  ciischievoas  life,  so  evil  a 
death,  may  smile  over  Babylon  in  ruins,  esteem  the  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  Lisbon  an  agreeable  occurrence,  and 
congratulate  the  hardened  Pharaoh  on  his  overthrow  in  the^ 
Red  Sea.  Droller)-  in  such  circumstances  is  neither 
nor  less  than 

MiKidv  3C*dB«w,  Uaghiog  vild, 
Aniid  0ftToi««t  woo. 


Would  we  know  the  baneful  and  ppnfilpntial  influences  o: 
false  philosophy  on  the  human  heart,  we  need  only  con 
template  them  in  this  most  deplorable  instance  of  Mr.  Hume. 

That  this  *  drolling  upon  Chiiron  and  his  boat  *  gave  dire 
offence,  appears  alsn  from  a  sermon  of  John  Wesley's  : ' 

'  Did  that  right  hononrablo  wretch,  compared  to  whom 

Sir  R was  a  saint,  know  the  heart  of  man, — he  that  ao  ^^ 

earnestly  adviHed  hia  oivn  son,  "  never  to  speak  the  truth,  to  ^H 
lie  or  dissemble  as  often  as  he  speaks,  to  wear  a  mask  con- 
tinnally  ?  "  that  earuestly  counselled  him,  "  not  to  debitucli 
tingle  womeji^"  (because  some  inconveniences  might  follow), 
*•  but  always  married  women?"  Would  one  imagine  this 
grovelliog  animal  ever  had  a  wife  or  a  married  daughter  of 

his  own  P  0  rare  Lord  C !   Did  ever  man  so  well  deserve, 

though  he  was  a  Peer  of  the  realm,  to  die  by  the  side  of 
Newgate?  Or  did  ever  book  so  well  deserve  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman,  as  his  Letters  ?  Did  Mr.  David 
Hume,  lower,  if  poiwible,  than  either  of  the  former,  know  the 
heart  of  man  ?  No  more  than  a  worm  or  a  beetle  does. 
After  "playing  ao  idly  with  the  darts  of  death,"  do  ^'ou  now 
6nd  it  a  laughing  matter?  What  think  you  now  of  Charon? 
Has  he  ferried  you  over  Styx  ?  At  length  he  has  taught  yoo 
to  know  a  little  of  your  own  heart !  At  length  you  know,  it 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God '  * 

'  No.  123.     Prt-iK-beJ  at  Onliras,  April  21,  1790.    Oo  Ihe  D«c«ilfulnr»&  of  th« 
Iliirniiii  Htuirt. 
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One  or  Iwo  parages  may  be  cited  from  Boswell  iu  further 
illustration  of  the  bitter  feeling  with  which  Hume's  death 
waa  ezj>ected.  *■  When  we  were  aloDCf  I  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  death,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  the  fear  of 
it  might  be  got  over.  1  told  him  that  Darid  Hume  said  to 
me,  he  was  no  more  uneasy  to  think  he  should  not  be  after 
his  life,  than  that  he  hui  nol  been  before  he  began  to  exifit, 
Jofmaom  "Sir,  if  he  really  thinks  so,  his  perceptions  are 
diatorbed ;  he  is  mod :  if  he  does  not  think  so^  he  lies.  He 
may  tell  you,  he  holds  his  finger  iu  the  flame  of  a  caudle, 
without  feeling  pain ;  would  you  believe  him  P  When  he 
dies,  he  at  least  gives  up  all  he  has."  Boswdl :  "  Footo,  Sir, 
told  me,  that  when  be  was  very  ill  he  was  not  afraid  to  die?  " 
Jokunou :  **  It  is  not  true.  Sir.  Hold  a  pistol  to  Foote'a 
breast,  or  to  Hume's  breast,  and  threaten  to  kill  them,  and 
you'll  see  how  they  behave."  *  .  .  .  Letter  from  Boswell 
to  Johnson  :  '  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is  called 
"  The  TA/e  of  David  Hume,"  written  by  himself,  with  the 
letter  from  Dr.  Adam  Smith  subjoined  to  it.  Is  not  this  an 
age  of  daring  effrontery  ?  My  &iend  Mr.  Anderson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Grlasgow,at  whose  house  you 
and  I  supped,  and  to  whose  CAre  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk, 
was  intrusteil  nt  tlmt  University,  paid  me  a  visit  lately ;  and 
after  we  htul  talketl  with  indignation  and  contempt  of  the 
poiaonona  productions  with  which  this  age  Is  infested,  he 
said  there  was  now  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Dr.  JohaBon 
to  step  forth.  I  agreed  with  hlin  that  you  might  knock 
Hume's  and  Smith's  heads  togother,  and  make  vain  and 
ostentutiuus  infidelity  exceedingly  ridiculous.  Would  it  not 
be  worth  your  while  to  crush  such  noxious  weeds  in  the 
moral  garden  ?*...*!  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  tbat 
David  Ilume's  persisting  in  his  inBdelity,  when  he  was  d^'ing, 
shocked  mo  much.  Johmoji :  "  ^Vhy  should  it  shock  you, 
Sir?  Hume  owned  he  had  never  read  the  Now  Testament 
with  attention.  Here  then  was  a  man  who  bad  been  at  do 
pains  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  religion,  and  bad  con- 
tinually turned  his  mind  the  other  way.  It  was  not  to  b© 
expected  that  the  prospect  of  death  would  alter  his  way  of 
thinking,  unless  God  should  send  an  angel  to  set  him  right." 
1  said,  I  ha^l  reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  aimihila- 
tion  gave  Hume  no  pain.  Johnson :  "  Tt  was  not  so,  Sir. 
He  had  a  vanity  in  being  thought  easy.     It  is  more  probublo 
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that  lie*  sliould  assume  aix  appeaniDCo  of  ease,  than  so  Tery 
improbablu  a  thing  should  be»  as  a  man  not  a&uid  of  goin^ 
{ba,  in  spite  of  his  delaiire  theory,  be  cannot  be  sare  but  ha 
may  gc>]  into  an  unknown  state,  and  not  being  uneasy  at 
leaving  all  he  knew.  And  you  are  to  consider,  that  upon  hia 
own  principle  of  annihilation  he  had  no  motive  to  speak  tha 
truth." ' 

According  to  the  author  of  the  *  Supplement  to  the  Life  o 
Da\-id  Hume '(1777),  it  waa  thought  necessary  that  his  grave 
should  be  watched  by  two  men  for  eight  nighU,  and  the 
droppings  of  grease  from  their  lanterns  were  long  visible  on 
the  tomb. 

In  this  Edition  the  text  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Natnre 
has  been  followed  in  all  its  curiusities  of  spelling  and 
punctimtion.  In  the  Essays  the  pOHthumous  edition  of  1 777 
has  been  reprinted;  the  variations  of  earlier  editions  ara 
given  in  the  notes,  which  in  all  cases  adopt  the  latest  text. 
The  Essays,  which  <'id  not  survive,  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  Vol.  rV.  Many  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Burton,  both  for 
personal  kindness,  and  for  permission  to  make  free  use  of  hia 
'  Life  of  Hnnip.' 

T.  H.  Grosr. 

Hbwk^  Coiubi:  Fti.  3, 1874. 
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PART   I. 


ESSAT  L — Of  i\w  DrXicAt^  of  T(uU  atul  Ptunon, 

SoMB  People  are  Bubjecl  to  a  oortain  ddimejf  of  pajtiort* 
which  makes  tbcm  oitrvDioly  wntiblo  to  all  tbo  aerld«ntt  uf 
life,  and  givea  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every  procptroui  tfrmt,  U 
well  as  a  piercing  grief,  wbea  ibejr  auwt  with  miilbrtunm  ind 
advenritjr.  Favoors  and  good  offioMeofUyeogiM  Hitflrflirad- 
ship ;  while  the  smalleat  Injury  prorolcH  &ar  roNBfeOMnt. 
Any  hoDoor  or  mark  of  dUtiuction  elevAlM  th»m  ibora  nat* 
sore ;  but  they  are  oa  tenvibiy  toiiel»ed  wHh  eoBttmpt  BM>pW 
of  this  chancter  barei  no  donbt,  more  lirely  mjoymmia,  u 
well  as  more  pungent  sorrowi,  than  men  of  oool  and  aadata 
tempen :  But,  I  bdiere,  when  nvery  thing  is  baliuiciul,  ilwrv 
no  one,  who  would  not  nttber  be  of  the  latter  (JiarMrU<r, 
rere  he  entirely  master  of  his  own  diapoeitiua.  Qmni  or  ill 
is  rery  littlu  at  our  disj^oiia] ;  And  wb«n  a  ]tttrvm, 
'thai  hii4  this  sensibility  of  trippfr,  meete  wHh  any  nisfr/rinnwf 
his  sorrow  or  mrnitnait  takes  entire  foasaaslun  of  fahn,  arul 
him  of  an  reluih  in  the  cMnaMa  oaewiwwaa  of  lUs  ( 
rigfct  ec^foyaent  uf  which  fima  tlw  Mti  fmti  of  ««r 
Gnat  |iliaiaua  axv  mocb  lesa  fraqwt  than 

^WiP   ^^H^^W  ^r  ^^^^^HH^^^^r   V^V^^Va^Pv    ■i^^^^^V  ^^^^^^nr    ^WP^^^    ^^^^^^^^ 

M  the  fiasam  w»y  tfcan  in  the  latter,     Vtf  to  jMotfOR, 
of  aBch  hrdy  fitfw  an  a|H  to  be  Ifma^iortMl 
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very  much  resembli's  tliU  delicaci/  of  ptu$ion^  and  pmdtM 
the  same  sensibility  to  beauty  ajid  deformity  of  every  kini 
HB  that  does  to  prusperity  and  adversity,  obli^ratiuns  and 
injuries,  ^^en  you  pn^seut  a  poem  or  a  picture  to  a  man 
posaeflsed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of  his  ffeliug  mak<^ 
liim  be  Heusibly  txjuched  with  every  part  of  it ;  nor  are  tbe 
masterly  Htrokes  perceived  with  more  exquisite  reliah  and 
satisfaction^  than  the  negli^ncea  or  absunlitiefi  with  dingust 
and  uneasiness.  A  polite  and  judicious  conversation  affords 
him  the  hij^heat  entertainment ;  rudeness  or  impertinence  is 
as  great  a  punishment  to  him.  In  short,  delicacy  of  tasto 
has  the  same  eQ'ect  us  delicacy  of  pa^isiou  :  It  enlarges  the 
sphereboili  of  our  happiue.sa  and  mi^ieiy,  and  makes  na 
sensible^  to  paiua  as  well  as  pleasures,  wliicL  escape  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

i  believe,  however,  eveiy  one  will  agree  with  me,  that, 
uotwithstanding  this  resemblance,  delica(*y  of  taste  is   as 
much  to  be  desired  and  cultivated  as  delicacy  of  passion  is  to^^ 
be  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  possible.    The  good  or^| 
ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our  disposal ;  but  we  are  ^" 
pretty  mtich  masters  what  books  we  shall  read,  what  diver- ^j 
sions  we  shall  partake  of,  and  what  company  we  shall  keep.  ^| 
Philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  render  happiness  entirely  ^" 
independent  of  every  thing  external.    That  degree  of  per- 
fection is  impossible  to  be  atta.iii<ed :  But  every  wise  man  will 
endeavour  to  place  his  happiness  on  such  objects  chiefly  a« 
depend  upon  ihiniself:  and  iiuxt  is  not  to  be  offaiVu't^somach, 
by  any  other  means  as  by  this  delicacy  of  sentiments    When 
a  man  is  possessed  of  that  tfllent,  he  is  more   happy   by 
what    pleases  his   taste,  than  by  what  gratifies  his  appe- 
tites, and  receives  more  enjoyment  from  a  poem  or  a  piece 
of  reasoning  than  the  moat  expensive  Inxury  can  afford.' 

Wliatever  connexion  tliere  may  be  originally  between 
these  two  species  of  delicaey.  I  am  persuaded,  that  nothing 
is  so  proper  to  cure  ns  of  this  delicacy  of  passion,  as  the 
cultivating  of  that  higher  and  more  refined  taste,  which. 
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'  [How  fard«>1^mcyof  tAstc.and  thnt 
of  passion,  u«  coonrctAd  tt^thar  in 
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enables  ub  to  juil^e  of  the  irbamctere  of  men,  of  coinpoiiiiona 
of  genius,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  nobler  art*.  A 
greater  or  le^  relii^h  for  thoae  obvious  beauties,  wliich  striku 
the  senses,  depends  entii'elj  upon  the  greater  or  less  sensibi- 
lity of  the  temper :  But  with  regard  to  the  sciences  and 
liberal  arts,  a  tine  taste  is,  in  some  measure,  the  same  with 
fltroug  sense,  or  at  least  depends  so  much  upon  it,  that  they 
are  insepamble.  In  order  to  judge  aright  of  a  composition  . 
of  genins,  there  are  so  many  views  to  be  taken  in,  so  many 
circumstances  to  be  compared,  and  such  a  knowledge  of 
huumu  nature  requisite,  that  no  man,  who  is  not  possessed 
of  the  soundest  judgment,  will  ever  make  a  tolerable  critic 
in  such  performances.  And  this  is  a  new  reasou  for  culti- 
Tatinsr  a  relish  in  the  liberal  arts.  Our  judgment  will 
strengthen  by  this  exercise :  We  shall  form  juster  notions 
of  life :  Many  things,  which  please  or  afflict  others,  will 
appear  to  us  too  frivolous  to  engage  our  attention  :  And  we 
shall  lose  by  degrees  that  sensibility  and  delicacy  of  passion, 
which  is  so  incouimodioua.   ^ 

But  perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far  in  saying,  that  a  culti- 
rated  taste  for  the  polite  arts  extinguishes  the  passions,  and 
renders  us  indifferent  to  those  objects,  which  ai-e  so  fondly 
parsned  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  farther  reflection,  I  find, 
that  it  rather  impntres  our  sensibility  for  all  the  lander  and 
agreeable  passions;  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders  the 
mind  incapable  of  the  rougher  and  more  boisterous  emotions. 

Ingnmta  tUdwiMtfidftiUr  art**, 

Kmotlit  morva,  itw  »mii  ettt/eroa. 

For  this,  I  think  there  may  be  assigned  two  very  natural 
reasons.  In  the^^r«i  place,  nothing  is  so  improving  to  the 
temper  as  the  study  of  the  beauties,  either  of  iioelry,  elo- 
quence, music,  or  paintin^^.  They  give  a  certain  elegante  of 
sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  strangers.  The 
emotions  which  they  excite  are  snft  and  tender.  They  draw 
off  tile  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest ; 
cherish  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  | 
agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  / 
is  the  best  suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  gdcond  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  to  \ 
love  and  friendship,  by  confining  onr  choice  to  few  people,  \ 
and  making  us  indiflerent  to  the  company  and  conversation    ' 
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of  the  greater  part  of  mpn.     Yon  will  Beldom  find,  that  mere 
men  of  the  world,  whatever  strong  sense  they  may  be  en- 
dowed with,  are  rery  nice  in  diRtingnishin^  characters,  or 
inarkin>;  those  insensible  (liffHren<M>s  and  gradations,  which ' 
wake  one  man  preferable  to  another.     Any  one»  that   hi 
oonii>etent  sense,  is  sufficient  for  their  entertainment :  Thej 
talk  to  him,  of  their  pleasure   and  affairs,  with  the  same^^^ 
frankness  that  they  wonld  to  another;  and  finding  many,  ^H 
who  are  fit  to  snpply  his  place,  they  never  feel  any  racancy 
or  want  in  his  absence.     But  to  make  use  of  the  allusion  ot 
a  celebrated  French'  author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared 
to  a  dock  or  watch,  wliere  the  most  ordinary  machine  is 
sufficient  to  tell  the  hours ;    but  the  moat  elabnnite  alone 
can  point  out  the  minutes  and  seconds,  and  distingnixh  the        i 
smallest  differences  of  time.     One  that  has  well  dig;eBted  Lis 
knowledge  both  of  books  and  men,  has  Utile  enjoyment  but 
in  the  company  of  a  few  select  companions.    He  feels  too 
sensibly,  liow  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the 
notions  which  he  has  entertained.     And,  his  affections  bein^' 
thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries 
them  further,  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistin- 
guitihed.     The   gaiuty   and    frolic   of   a    bottle    companion 
improves  with  hiiu  into  a  solid  friendship  :     And  the  ardours 
of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant  passion. 
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Essay  ll.~Of  the  LihMy  of  the  Pretx. 

NoTUTSQ  is  more  apt  to  surprize  a  foreigner,  than  the  ex- 
treme liberty,  which  we  enjoy  in  this  couuti7,  of  eommuni- 
catuig  whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  openly 
censuring  every  measure^  entered  into  by  the  Idng  or  hia 
minibters.  If  the  administration  resolve  upon  war,  it  is 
affirmed,  that,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  they  mistake 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  that  peace,  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  is  infinitely  preferable.  If  the  passion 
of  the  ministers  He  towards  peace,  our  political  writers 
breathe  nothing  but  war  and  devastation,  and  represent  the 
pacificconduct  of  the  goveninientas  mean  and  pusillanimous. 
As  tliis  lil>erty  is  not  iuduIgtMi  in  any  other  government, 
either  republican  or  monarchical;  in  Holland  and  Vknicr, 
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more  than  in  Franck  or  Spaix  ;  it  may  very  natnrally  give 
occasion  to  a  queBtion,  How  it  happens  ihai  Great  Bbitaix 
alone  enjoys:  this  petuliar  privUt^g^  f ' 

The  reason,  wliy  the  laws  indulge  us  in  such  a  liberty 
seems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  government,- 
which  is  neither  wholly  inbuureliical,  nor  wholly  republican. 
It  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  true  observation  in 
politics,  that  the  two  extremes  in  government,  liberty  and 
slavery,  commonly  approach  nearest  to  each  other ;  and 
that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and  mix  a  little 
of  monarchy  with  liberty,  the  government  becomes  always 
the  more  free;  and  on  the  otlier  band,  when  you  mix  a  little 
of  liberty  with  monarchy,  the  yoke  becomes  alwavs  the  more 
grievous  and  intok-rable.'  lu  a  government,  tiuch  as  that  of 
Framce,  which  is  absolute,  aud  where  law,  custom,  and 
religion  concur,  all  of  them,  to  make  people  fully  satistied 
with  their  couditiou,  the  monarch  cannot  entertain  any 
jealousy  against  his  subjects,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  indulge 
them  in  great  liberties  both  of  speech  and  action.  In  a 
government  altogether  republican,  such  as  that  of  Holland, 
where  there  is  no  magistrate  so  eminent  as  to  give  jealousy 
to  the  state,  there  is  uo  dacger  in  intrustinj^  the  magistrates 
with  large  discretionary  powers ;  and  though  many  ad- 
vantages result  from  such  powers,  in  preserving  peace  and 
order,  yet  they  lay  a  considerable  restraint  on  men's  actions, 
and  niske  every  private  citizen  pay  a  great  respect  to  the 
government.  Thus  it  seems  evident,  that  the  two  extremes 
of  absolute  monarchy  and  of  a  republic,  apj>ruaoh  near  to 
each  other  in  some  material  circumstances.  In  i\ie  jiret,  the 
magistrate  has  no  jeaKiuay  of  the  people  :  in  the  secondy  the 
people  have  noue  of  the  magistrate  :  Wliich  want  of  jealousy 
begetii  a  mutual  confidence  aud  trust  in  botli  ca^es,  and  pro- 
duces a  species  of  liberty  in  monarchies,  and  of  arbitri^ry 
power  in  republics. 

To  justify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  observfttion, 
that,  in  every  government,  the  means  are  moat  wide  of  each 
other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy  and  liberty  render 
the  yoke  more  easy  or  more  grievous;  I  must  take  notice  of 
a  remark  in  Tacitus  with  regard  to  the  Romans  under  the 


'  [AmlwhKhw  t}i«milIniit«<l«xorciM 
of  thif  liberty  b«  ■'lr«r.ti«:«<u»  "r  pw- 
judinal  lu  t'wpuUicf—  KJiliuos  A  iwl'.J 


*  [I  •hiiU  MidMTour  TO  AXpUin  mj- 
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emperors,  that  thej  neither  coald  bear  total  slarerj  nor 
liberty,  Nfic  t^jtam MervUutemj iMcictam  libertatem  jnUi poasunt. 
This  remark  a  celebrated  poet  has  translated  and  applied  to 
the  English,  in  his  lively  description  of  queen  Elizabkth's 
policy  and  government, 

Qtd  n4p€mt  ra  tervir,  m  mvrt  m  tibtrti. 

According  to  tlieae  remarks,  we  are  to  consider  the  Boman 
government  under  the  emperora  as  a  mixture  uf  despotiam 
and  lilwrty,  where  the  despotism  prevailed  ;  and  the  EiTGLiaH 
government  as  a  mixture  of  the  same  kind,  where  the  liberty 
predomiuates.  The  cousetjuencea  are  couforinable  to  the 
foregoiug^  observation ;  and  such  as  may  be  expected  from 
those  mixed  forms  of  government,  which  beget  a  mutoal 
watcbfuhiess  aud  jealousy.  The  Homan  emperors  were, 
many  of  thuiu,  the  moat  frightful  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced 
humau  nature;  and  it  is  evident,  that  their  cruelty  was 
chiefly  excited  by  their  jeakrtuy,  and  by  their  observing  that 
all  the  great  men  of  Rohb  bore  with  impatience  the  dominion 
of  a  family,  which,  but  a  little  before,  was  no  wise  superior 
to  their  own.  Ou  the  other  hand,  as  the  republican  part  of 
the  government  prevails  in  Enolakd,  though  with  a  great 
mixture  of  monarchy,  it  is  obliged,  for  its  owu  preservation, 
to  maintain  a  watchl'ul  jenlomxf  over  the  magistrates,  to  re- 
move all  discretionary  powers,  and  to  secure  every  one's  life 
aud  fortune  by  general  and  inflexible  laws.  No  action  most 
be  deemed  a  crime  but  what  the  law  has  plainly  dctermineil 
to  be  such  :  No  crime  must  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  tcovci 
a  legal  proof  before  his  judges  ;  and  even  these  judges  must 
be  his  fellow- subjects,  who  are  obliged,  by  their  own  in- 
terest, to  have  a  watchfnl  eye  over  the  encroHchiuents  and 
violence  of  the  miniat<^rs.  Prom  these  causes  it  proceeds, 
that  there  is  as  much  liberty,  and,  even,  perhaps,  licentious^ 
ness  in  Great  BniTAiN,  as  there  were  formerly  shivery*  and 
tyranny  in  RoMK. 

These  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of  the  press 
in  these  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any  other 
governmeut.  '  It  is  apprehended,  that  arbitrary  power  would 
steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  careful  to  prevent  its  progress, 
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and  were  there  not  an  easy  method  of  convejing^  the  alarm 
from  one  end  of  the  kin^om  to  the  other.  The  spirit  of 
the  people  must  frequentlj  be  rouzed,  in  order  to  curb  the 
ambition  of  the  court ;  and  the  dread  of  rouziug  this  spirit 
ranst  be  employed  to  prevent  that  ambition.  Nothing  so 
effectual  to  this  purpose  as  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  which 
all  the  learning-,  wit,  and  genius  of  the  nation  may  be  era- 
ployed  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  every  one  be  animated  to 
its  defence.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of 
our  government  can  maintain  itself  against  the  monarchical, 
it  will  naturally  be  careful  to  keep  the  press  open,  aa  of  im- 
portance to  itfi  own  preservation. 

'  It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  unbounded  liberty 


I  [Edition  Q  omita  tho  concluding 
isDt«Dcg.  KditioiwAto  Fharv  in  pLuo 
of  it  the  foUowiug: — 

Sine*  thpnToTC  that  libertjr  is  lo 
i*Bti>l  to  th«  nipport  of  one  miinl 
forenuDent;  this  sufficiently  decid« 
ttis  ucond  quMtion,  Wh^iAer  racA  a 
lAtrty  he  ad»aitUtgrou$  or  prejudKiat; 
than  bung  Dothing  of  gnator  impor- 
Udm  in  srorj  ■tsta  than  the  prt>«enrft- 
tioo  of  Um  aneimt  govetnmtait,  Mpto- 
illy  if  it  b*  B  Zrvt  on*.  Bnt  I  mnU 
fitin  go  a  Bttp  Cuthar,  voA  uaan.  th&t 
lliiH  libcr(.]r  i»  ntdindMl  with  «■>  fev 
)DeoQTuii«iiicie«,  that  it  may  b«  claimed 
M  the  coDunoo  right  of  mftokind,  and 
OQ^t  to  b*  indulged  thtm  ftlmovt  in 
vntj  goTernneat:  exwpt  th«  Mvleai- 
Mtiod.  to  which  indeed  it  would  prara 
flita).  Vs  DMd  DOC  dnad  from  thii 
liheit;  anj  iiwrh  til  eDuaaqDeama  u» 
followed  f^m  the  han&gM  of  tba 
{npular  demagoguas  of  Atush«  and 
tribunw  of  JtoMiL  A  man  n«da  a  book 
or  pamphlet  aiou  and  coolly.  Than 
ia  HOD*  yiMt  horn  whom  he  can 
ealcfa  Um  pMOOS  by  eastngtoo.  H«  ia 
■St  hamad  avay  by  tba  force  and 
*Miiy  of  aeboo.  And  aboald  ba  ba 
wroagbt  tip  to  ew  ao  sadhitnu  a 
hufflonr,  tbara  b  no  Ttolaat  raaolDtion 
praaantad  to  him,  by  wfai«h  ha  am  im- 
mdiaUly  vast  bia  paanon.  Tba  liberty 
of  tba  pcaai.  iharafon^  bowarar  aboaad, 
«aa  anne  «?er  adta  popakr  tmmalu 
or  rabalUoB.  And  aa  to  thoaa  nannua 
or  aaerat  dtaeaolanta  it  nay  oe^«ioa. 
'tia  batter  they  ahoold  gat  Tent  ia  worda, 
that  tbav  nay  coiaa  to  the  kaowUdga  of 
tha  ■a^BCiBia  bifon  tt  ba  too  lau,  in 
erdar  to  hia  proridtag  a  remady  a^Mt 

VOL.  lU.  H 
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then.  HankiDd,  it  ia  tme,  hare  alwaya 
a  greater  praponaion  to  beliera  what 
u  niJ  lo  the  tliaadvanlago  of  thnir 
sorernoTa,  th&o  the  coBtnry  :  but  thia 
inclinatiun  ia  ituHparable  from  iheia, 
wh4!thor  they  have  libefty  or  not.  A 
wbiaper  may  fly  aa  onicit,  aod  be  aa 

Ecmicious  ai  a  pamphlet.  Kay,  it  will 
t  man  pemicioua.  where  men  ate  not 
acnutotnMl  ti-.  think  frMly,  or  dUtia- 
guiah  batWDeo  tmth  and  ^ahood. 

It  haa  abiD  been  found,  aa  the  ezpe- 
rieaca  of  mankind  inereaati^  that  the 
pettpit  are  no  auch  dangctuaa  monatar  aa 
tbay  have  been  repreeented.  and  that  it 
ia  in  erery  reeport  better  to  gnide  them. 
like  ntional  ematurae,  than  bo  lead  or 
drira  tham,  like  bnil«  b«ata.  Before 
the  United  Prortiicea  sat  thacumpla, 
toleration  vaa  deened  inccmpatlbla 
with  good  gorcmnuot;  and  it  waa 
thotgiltf:  impoeaible.  that  a  aaaibvr  of 
r«lif^ouB  eecu  could  lire  together  ti 
harmony  and  pwK*,  and  hAra  all  of 
tiiem  an  equal  aUbcUon  to  thatreDomoa 
eoantiy,  and  to  eadi  other.  Bvoujtd 
haa  B«t  a  like  sample  of  civil  liberty ; 
ttod  though  thia  Ubeny  aietai  to  oeoa- 
sion  aome  amalt  ferment  at  preaant,  U 
haa  not  aa  nt  pralnctid  any  pentidona 
affMU ,  aod  it  u  to  be  hoped,  that  oua. 
being  ererr  day  nore  anuutoakad  to 
the  frta  <Uanmiwa  of  public  attiirat 
will  improve  is  the  jodnoMt  of  than. 
and  be  with  greater  didkaitjy  eedueed 
by  every  idle  nmaor  aoa  popnlar 
clamour. 

It  ia  aTtiT  eomfbcuUa  rdUedoa  te 
the  lovan  of  libtRy.  that  thia  pacBlUr 
prinlige  of  Brttadi  ta  of  a  klad  that 
caaaot  aaatly  ba  wmtad  from  aa.  bit 
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of  tlio  prew,  fchoiigli  it  be  (Ii£BctiIt,  perhaps  iraposai 
propose  a  suitable  remedy  for  it,  is  one  of  the  evlLs,  k 
ing  those  mizt  forms  of  goTemment. 


■tte^n^i 


HflAAT  in. — Thai  Poliiiex  may  le  reduced  io  a  Seimee. 

It  ia  a  question  with  several,  whether  there  be  an^  essential 
difference  between  one  form  of  f^vemment  and  another? 
land,  whether  every  form  may  not  become  good  or  bad,  ac- 
I  cording  as  it  is  well  or  ill  administered  t"  Were  it  once 
admitted,  that  all  goremments  are  alike,  and  that  the  onl/ 
difference  consists  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
governors,  moat  political  disputes  would  be  at  an  end,  and  all 
Zeal  for  one  constitution  above  another,  must  be  esteemed 
mere  bigotry  and  folly.  But,  though  a  friend  to  motleration, 
I  cannot  forbear  condemning  this  sentiment,  and  should  be 
sorry  to  think,  that  human  affiurs  admit  of  no  greater 
stability,  than  what  they  receive  from  the  casual  humoora 
and  characters  of  particular  men. 

It  is  true;  those  who  malatain,  that  the  goodness  of  "^ 
all  government  consists  in  the   goodness   of  the  adminie^^ 
tration,  may   cite    some    particular   instances    in   history^^l 
where  the  very  same  government,  in  diiferent  hands,  has 
varied  suddenly  into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  good  and 
bad.     Compare  the  Fxes'OH  government  under  Henrt  III. 
and  under  Hensy  TV.     Oppression,  levity,  artifice  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers;  faction,  sedition,  treachery,    rebellion, 
disloyalty  on  the    part  of  the  subjects :    These  compooe 
the  character  of  the  former  miserable  sra.     But  when  the 
patriot  and  heroic  prince,  who  succeeded,  was  once  finnljT 
seated  on  the  throne,  the   government,  the  people,  evei 


laaet  last  u  lonir  u  our  gOTernment 
remnics,  in  «ny  iii:>KT«e,  freo  and  ind»- 
peaileDt.  It  l*  uUom,  that  libertj  of 
tnj  kiad  ia  lort  oil  st  onc^e.  Sluv^ry 
bM  BO  fH||:htfut  an  tuipoct  to  men  m- 
eutUmcd  to  fre>Hloiii,  tlmt  it  must  atonl 
upon  tii«in  by  dtgrcc*,  «nd  roust  dls- 
gtiiao  ifanlf  in  a  thoDMnd  sh&pM,  ia 
order  to  ba  nc«T»d.  But,  if  thGlibwtj 
of  tho  pr«M  aver  be  lost,  it  miut  b«  lost 
kt  QQOO.  Thd  eenvrat  Uws  a^&inBt 
wdicioa  nui  libeilinj;  ftro  at  pnwnt  u 
ftxooa  M  tb«y  powihlj  oks  b*  madv. 
Nothing  can  im[Kwe  «  Either  mtrnint, 
but  either  the  cUppinj^  on  brpBntAiTft 


Dpoa  tb«  p7«Ba,  or  ths  giving  to  ths 
conrt  Tory  Urge  discrftlioonTy  powen 
to  pnQiflh  -whaCfrer  diapltosM  thfln. 
But  tbr*u  runnMiioiis  would  b«  aach  a 
bure-facod  Tiulattoa  of  Ub«rtT.  that 
they  will  prolmbl;  be  the  laat  emrts  of 
a  despotic  poTommcnt,  We  nay  ooa- 
dade,  that  the  lib«rtyof  ^nVinHu  ffona 
for  OT«r  wlirn  thfxo  attempts  nail 
snccf«d.] 

'  For  fomt.  cf  goummeni  Ut  foth 

Whaie'er  u  bttt  adimni*ttr'di$httt, 
£5SAT  OS  Mak,  Book  8. 
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J  seemed  to  be  totally  chnnged ;  and  all  from  the  dif- 
ference of  the  temper  and  conduct  of  these  two  sovereigns.' 
Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  multiplied,  almost  without 
number,  fron  aacicnt  as  well  as  modem  history,  foreign  aa 
well  08  domestic. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  distinction.  All  abso- 
lute governments' must  very  much  depend  on  the  administra- 
tion ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  in  conveniences  attending 
that  form  of  government.  But  a  republicau  and  free  govern- 
ment would  be  an  obvious  absurdity,  if  the  particular  checks 
and  controuls,  pro'vided  by  the  constitution,  had  really  no 
influence,  and  made  it  not  the  interest,  even  of  bad  men,  to 
act  for  the  public  good*  Snch  is  the  intention  of  these 
forms  of  government,  and  such  is  their  real  effect,  where 
they  are  wisely  constituted :  As  on  the  other  hand,  thej  are 
the  source  of  all  disorder,  and  of  the  bltickest  crimes,  where 
either  skill  or  honesty  has  been  wanting  in  their  original 
frame  and  institution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms  of 
government,  and  so  little  dependence  have  they  on  the 
humours  and  tempers  of  men,  that  consequences  almost  aa 
general  and  certain  may  sometimes  be  deduced  from  them, 
as  any  which  the  mathematical  sciences  afford  us. 

The  conatitntiou  of  the  Bou an  republic  gave  the  whole 
legislative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing  a  nega- 
tive voice  either  to  the  nobility  or  consuls.  This  unbounded 
power  they  possessed  in  a  collective,  not  in  a  representative 
body.  The  consequences  were:  When  the  people,  by  suc- 
cess and  conquest,  had  become  very  nnmerons,  and  had 
spread  themselves  to  a  great  distance  from  the  capital,  the 
city-tribes,  though  the  most  contemptible,  carried  almost 
every  vote :  They  were,  therefore,  most  cajoled  by  every  one 
that  affected  popularity :  They  were  supported  in  idleness 
by  the  general  distribution  of  com,  and  by  particular  bribes, 
which  they  received  from  almost  every  candidate:  By  this 
means,   they  became  every  day  more  licentions,  and  the 


1  [Editiotu  A  to  P  inHit  th«  foUov- 
inft:— Aa  equkl  difibretuw  of  a  ranUary 
kiwi,  mnj  he  ibund  on  comp«ring  th« 
rogoi  of  EtmnwE  And  Jahu,  at  leut 
vith  ngud  U>  lionign  afCiira. 

Tbaj OBtt the vtwdf  'forvignuintU 
mjantmio'  in  Ihs  next  Mntance ] 


■  [Edition*  A  to  Qioaerl:  And  Bnvb, 
ID  ■  gnuvi  TAMMun,  was  tbat  of  Exa- 
Lfcxo.  till  U)«  middlu  of  the  Uu  mii- 
lory,  notwilhnlAiiding  tlw  numsrou 
paoBflTnc*  OD  andiMit  Ekolwi  libtrtjr, 
feditaooa  A  and  B  atop  at  iba  vord 
emUwjf.'] 
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Caupds  MABTiirs  was  a  perpetual  acene  of  tumult  and  sedi- 
tion :  Armed  slaTea  were  introduced  among  these  rascally 
citizens;  so  that  the  whole  government  fell  into  anarchy, 
and  the  greatest  happiness,  which  the  Romans  could  look 
for,  was  the  despotic  power  of  the  C^babs.  Such  are  tl^^ 
effects  of  democracy  without  a  representative.  ^H 

A  Nobility  may  possess  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  legi»- 
lative  power  of  a  state,  in  two  different  ways.  Either  every 
nobleman  shares  the  power  as  part  of  the  whole  body,  or  tlie 
whole  body  enjoys  the  power  aa  composed  of  parts,  which 
havo  each  a  distinct  power  and  authority.  The  Vexetiax 
aristocracy  is  an  instance  of  the  first  kind  of  government : 
The  Polish  of  the  acond.  In  the  Vesetiah  government 
the  whole  body  of  nobility  possesses  the  whole  power,  and  no 
nobleman  has  any  authority  which  he  receives  not  from  the 
whole.  In  the  Polish  government  every  nobleman,  by  means 
of  his  fiefs,  has  a  distinct  hereditary  authority  over  his  vai- 
saU,  and  the  whole  body  has  no  authority  but  what  it  re- 
cetvea  from  the  concurrence  of  its  parts.  The  different 
operations  and  tendencies  of  these  two  species  of  government 
might  be  made  apparent  even  a  priori.  A  Venetian  nobility 
is  preferable  to  a  Polish,  let  the  hnmoxirs  and  education  of 
men  be  ever  bo  mnch  varied.  A  nobility,  who  poaae-sa  th( 
power  in  common,  will  preserve  peace  and  order,  both  amongf^ 
themEelTes,  and  their  subjects ;  and  no  member  can  have 
authority  enough  to  controul  the  laws  for  a  moment.  The 
nobles  will  preserve  their  authority  over  the  people,  bnt^ 
without  any  grievous  tyranny,  or  any  breach  of  private  P'O^H 
perty ;  because  such  a  tyrannical  government  promotes  not 
the  interests  of  the  whole  body,  however  it  may  that  of  some 
individuals.  There  will  be  a  distinction  of  rank  between  the 
nobility  and  people,  but  this  will  be  the  only  distinction  in  ' 
the  state.  The  whole  nobility  will  form  one  body,  and  the 
whole  people  another,  without  any  of  those  private  fends  and. 
animosities,  which  spread  ruin  and  desolation  every  where. 
It  is  ea«y  to  see  the  disadvantages  of  a  PouSH  nobility  in 
every  one  of  these  particulars. 

It  is  possible  so  to  constitute  a  free  government,  as  th^^ 
a  single  person,  call  him  doge,  prince,  or  king,  shall  pOBsea^J 
a  large  share  of  power,  and  shall  form  a  proper  balance  or 
counterpoise  to  the  other  parts  of  the  legislature.    This 
chief  magistrate  may  be  either  elective  or  hereditartf ; 
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tTiongb  the  former  ingtitntion  may,  to  a  superficial  view, 
appear  the  moat  adranta-yeous ;  yet  a  more  accurate  inapeo- 
tion  will  discover  in  it  greater  inconreniencies  than  in  the 
latter,  and  such  aa  are  founded  ou  cauBes  and  principlea 
eternal  and  immutable.  The  filling  of  the  throne,  in  such  a 
government,  is  a  point  of  too  great  and  too  ^nernl  interest, 
not  to  divide  the  whole  people  into  factions :  Whence  a  civil 
war,  the  greatest  of  ills,  may  be  apprehended,  almost  with 
certainty,  upon  every  vacancy.  The  prince  elected  must  be 
either  a  Foreigner  or  a  Ifative  :  The  former  will  be  ignorant 
of  the  people  whom  he  is  to  govern ;  suspicious  of  his  new 
subjects,  and  suspected  by  them  ;  giving  Lis  confidence  en- 
tirely to  strangers,  who  will  have  no  other  care  but  of  enrich- 
ing themselves  in  the  quickest  manner,  while  their  master's 
favour  and  authority  are  able  to  support  them.  A  native 
will  carry  into  the  throne  all  his  private  animosities  and 
friendships,  and  will  never  be  viewed  in  hia  elevation,  with- 
out exciting  the  sentiment  of  envy  in  those,  who  formerly 
considered  him  as  their  equal.  Not  to  mention  that  a  crowo 
is  ton  high  a  reward  ever  to  be  given  to  merit  alone,  and 
will  always  induce  the  candidates  to  employ  force,  or  money, 
or  intrigne,  to  procure  the  votes  of  the  electors :  So  that 
such  an  election  will  give  no  better  chance  for  superior  merit 
in  the  prince,  than  if  the  state  had  troeted  to  birth  alone  for 
determining  their  sovereign. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  aa  an  universal  axiom  in 
politics.  That  an  hereditary  prince,  a  nobility  without  va»saU, 
and  a  people  voting  by  their  represetiiatives,  form  the  best 
MOKABCBT,  ABISTOORAOT,  and  DEMOcaAOT.  But  in  onlcr  to 
prove  more  fully,  that  politics  admit  of  general  truths,  which  - 
are  invariable  by  the  humour  or  education  either  of  subject 
or  sovereign,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  some  other  prin- 
ciples of  t^B  science,  which  may  seem  to  deserve  that 
character. 

It  may  easily  be  observed,  that,  though  free  governments 
have  been  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those  who  partake 
of  their  freedom ;  yet  are  they  the  most  ruinous  and  op- 
pressive to  their  provinces :  And  this  observation  may,  I 
believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind  we  are  here  speaking 
of.  When  a  monarch  extends  his  dominions  by  conquest,  he 
soon  learns  to  consider  his  old  and  his  new  subjects  as  on 
the  same  footing ;  because,  in  reality,  all  his  subjects  are  to 
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him  the  samej  except  the  few  fnends  and  faTOttrites, 
whom  he  is  personaUj  acquainted.     lie  does  not,  therefoi 
Slake  any  distinction  between  them  in  his  ^e«#ra/law8;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  is  careful  to  prevent  all  pariwifar  acta  of 
oppression  on  the  one  as  well  as  on  the  other.    But  a  frea^ 
state  necessarily  makes  a  great  distinction,  and  must  alway^H 
do  BO,  till  men  learn  to  love  their  neighbours  aa  well  ai^^ 
themBelvea.    The  conquerors,  in  such  a.  government,  are  all 
legislators,  and  will  be  sure  to  contrive  matters,  by  reatric- 
tions  on  trade,  and  by  taxes,  so  as  to  draw  some  private,  aa 
well  as  public,  advantage  from  their  conquest*.     Provincial 
governors  have  also  a  better  chance,  in  a  republic,  to  escape 
with  their  plunder,  by  means  of  bribery  or  intrijjue ;  and 
their  fellow-citizens,  who  find  their  own  state  to  be  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  the  subject  provinces,  will  be  more  inclined 
to  tolerate  such  abuses.    Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  a  nooeaaary 
precaution  in  a  free  state  to  change  the  governors  frequently 
which  obliges  these  temporary  tyrants  to  be  more  e 
tious   and  rapacious,  that  they  may  accumulate  s 
wealth  before  they  give  place  to  their  succeasora.    What 
cruel  tyrants  were  the  Romans  over  the  world  during 
time  of  their  commonwealth !     It  is  true,  they  had  lawa 
prevent  oppression    in    their    provincial   magistrates  j 
Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  could  not  better  oona 
the  interests  of  the  provinces  than  by  repealing  these 
laws.     For,  in  that  case,  says  he,  our  raa^strates,  having 
entire  impunity,  would  p]under  no  more  than  would  satisfy 
their  own   rapaciousnesa ;  whereas,   at   present,  they  must 
also  satisfy  that  of  their  judges,  and  of  all  the  great  men  in. 
Home,  of  whose  protection  they  stand  in  need.     Who  c 
read  of  the  cruelties  and   oppressions  of  Verees  without 
horror  and  astonishment  ?   And  who  is  not  touched  with  in- 
dignation to  hear,  that,  alter  Cicbeo  had  exhausted  on  that 
abandoned  criminal  all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  and 
had  prevailed  so  far  as  to  get  him  condemned  to  the  utmoet 
extent  of  the  laws ;  yet  tlxat  cruel  I^Tant  lived  peaceably 
old  age,  in  opulence  and  ease,  and,  thirty  years  afterwardi 
was  put  into  the  proscription  by  Maek  Anthony,  on  acco 
of  his  exorbitant  wealth,  where  he  fell  with  Ciceeo  himae 
and  all  the  most  virtuous  men  of  Rome  ?    After  the  diBsola 
tiou  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Roman  yoke  became  easi 
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upon  the  provinces,  as  Tacitus  informs  as ' ;  and  it  may  be 
observed,  that  many  of  the  worst  emperors,  Domitian,'  for 
instance,  were  careftil  to  prevent  all  oppression  on  the  pro- 
vinces. In  *  TiBEKius's  time,  OAXih  was  esteemed  richer  than 
Italy  itself:  Nor,  do  I  find,  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
Roman  monarchy,  that  the  empire  became  leaa  rich  or  popu- 
lous in  any  of  its  prOFinces  j  though  indeed  its  valour  and 
military  discipline  were  always  upon  the  decline.  *The  op- 
pression and  tyranny  of  the  CAaTBAOiPfiARS  over  their  sub- 
ject states  in  Africa  went  so  far,  as  we  learn  from  PoLTBiDS,* 
that,  not  content  with  exacting  tlie  half  uf  all  the  produce  of 
the  land,  which  of  itself  was  a  very  high  reut,  they  also 
loaded  them  with  many  other  taxes.  If  we  pass  frou  ancient 
to  modem  times,  we  shall  alill  find  the  observation  to  hold. 
The  proriuces  of  absolute  mouarchloe  are  always  better  treated 
than  those  of  &ce  states.  Compare  the  Jt*a%«  eonquis  of 
France  with  Ireland,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  this 
truth }  though  this  latter  kingdom,  being,  in  a  good  measure, 
peopled  from  Eholand,  posBessefl  so  many  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  shonld  naturally  make  it  challenge  better  treatment 
than  that  of  a  conquered  province.  Co&siCA  is  also  an 
obvious  instance  to  the  same  purpose. 

There  is  an  observation  in  Macruvel,  with  regard  to  the 
conquests  of  Axexandek  the  Great,  which  I  think,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  ihom  eternal  jjolitical  truths,  which  no 
time  nor  accidents  can  vary.  It  may  seem  strange,  says  that 
politician,  that  such  sadden  conquests,  as  those  of  Alex- 
anher,  shonld  be  possessed  so  peaceably  by  bis  successors, 
and  that  the  Pebsiaks,  during  all  the  confusions  and  civil 
wan  among  the  Greeks,  never  made  the  smallest  effort 
towards  the  recovery  of  tiieir  former  independent  govern- 
ment To  satisfy  as  oonoeming  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
event,  we  may  consider,  that  a  monarch  may  govern  bis 
subjects  in  two  different  ways.  Ue  may  either  follow  the 
maxims  of  the  eastern  princes,  and  stretch  his  authority  so 
far  as  to  leave  no  distinctioa  of  rank  among  his  subjects,  bat 


1  Ann.  lib.  1.  tup.  2. 

*  Svar.  in  vita  Dowt.  e.  9. 

'  B^rwgimm  rtwmmwmdm  UAtrtatt  Mn- 
pmt,  M  tptijlormttt,  fuoM  imop4  Italia, 
MUM  JmAcAu  ■tAmm  pttbt,  nMt  mli- 


cvptanmt.  Tusv.  Aon.  lib.  3.  40.  [Ed. 
A  rwdi  Vttftuun't,  utd  girw  m  n- 

*  [ThiiMoteoeeuidtlieaotM  I  uil  3 
*n«  add«d  in  Editioa  K.] 

•  lib.  I.c»pl72. 
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what  proceeds  immediately  &om  himself:  no  sdrantagc* 
hirtb;  no  hereditary  honoors  and  pOMesaions;  and,  in 
vord,  DO  credit  among  the  people,  except  from  Ma  oomiaw- 
sioD  alone.  Or  a  monarch  may  exert  his  power  afWa  milder 
manner,  like  other  Europeak  princes;  and  leave  other 
sources  of  honour,  beside  hia  gmile  and  faTOur:  Birth,  titlea, 
possessionB,  valour,  integrity,  knowledge,  or  great  and  furtn- 
nate  atohierements.  In  the  former  species  of  government, 
after  a  conqnest,  it  is  impoaaiblo  ever  to  shake  off  the  yoke ; 
since  no  one  possesses,  among  the  people,  so  much  personal 
credit  and  authority  as  to  begin  such  an  enterprise : 
Whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  least  misfortune,  or  discord 
among  the  victors,  will  encourage  the  vanquished  to  taJce 
arms,  who  have  leaders  ready  to  prompt  and  conduct  them 
in  every  undertaking.* 


'  I  biiTe  Uk«D  it  forgranled,  acrori> 
iog  to  th*  ■upiKMitiaa  at  Machiatxi^ 
thut  tie  ancieM  I'KWiiMfa  Imd  no  nn> 
liility ;  tlion^h  tlKTu  i»  roaiOD  U>  raBpccl, 
tWt  the  FutuDCTiMK  aecnluj,  vbo 
BMCU  to  bsve  bi'en  b«tt«r  aoqnaintiid 
-with  the  RoUAK  tlun  tb«  Gkkkx 
authort.  wm  mistakni  io  this  parti- 
cular. The  more  HiK^icnt  Pkimiams, 
vboae  rnnnapn  mv  doacribed  hj  Kkko- 
PHOX,  weri^  ft  frM  people,  uid  h»d  nohi* 
lity.  Their  iii6nfiat  vera  TnaerTi-d 
•nn  after  tfas  aztnading  of  tnoir-coo- 

SnestH  and  tbo  coiiM<)iieot  dunj^D  of 
leir  gOTMnmmf.  Abruk  mcnlions 
tbam  ID  DaRHTs'e  tini«.  Dt  ejp^d.  Alix. 
lib.iL  II.  BiKtortnn.iKlttDiiptaOc  oft«nof 
th»  pvwoDi  in  roinniAnd  aa  mea  of 
fiimily.  TroiuSKa,  wlin  was  geoiml  of 
tho  MKDsa  untier  XitHxes,  waa  of  tbe 
rec«  of  AiMHMnta,  nutoD.  lib.  Tii.  ctp. 
63.  AxTACiiJUS,  who  directed  the 
cutting  of  th«  canal  about  moiiDt  Atuoa. 
wiMofttie  aamo  fftmily.     Id,  cap.  117. 

MXCAHTXTS  WU   OUB    of  the  tOVDD  «mi- 

htDt  PnuuKs  wlii:>  oon^pired  aeainiit 
tbo  Maol  Ilia  son,  Zoptbci,  tiu  in 
tho  hi^Iimt  commniid  under  DAurrii, 
and  deliTcred  Bahti^n  to  Kim.  His 
grsjiilKin,  MKiABTXCfl.  oommB.iiJeiI  the 
army,  defeated  at  Marathox.  Hih 
grmt-graodaoii,  Ziamv*.  wiu  lUo  enii- 
ncDl.  nail  vrm  SnnliJiid  PauaA.  IIekoo. 
lib.iii.  IfiO.  Ticc.  lib.i.  100.  Kosaces. 
wLwconoDiandadaaaniijiDSGTFt  under 
AVTAZJDUUn.  mB  aim  dMcmdod  frum 
oite  of  ill*  sOTcn  cooapintorf,  Dioix  Stc. 
UU  ivi.  47.    A(ria]i.Aii8,  in  XioiuriioN, 


Hirt.  Grjbc.  lib.  ir.  1.  biriag  dHtnoi  of 
nidking  a  mamaga  bccwixt  king  OoTts 
hiH  nily,  and  Oia  (laii([ht«r  of  .Spttksi- 
Dats.  a  yuaauM  of  rank,  who  had 
deeeitad  to  bin,  flnt  aaks  Cutts  mhat. 
bmfly  SpimRirtaTEs  U  of.  Ona  of  th« 
moA  ran«dAMbl«  in  Pnuii,  M^  Com. 
AaijnrB,  when  ofTerod  the  i»Ter«ignL^ 
liy  C1.KABCHUM  and  the  tan  thonsaad 
Okhsiu,  rafuaed  it  u  of  too  low  a  rank, 
asd  said,  that  ao  many  eminent  ?■»• 
nutn  wnalil  never  cndnrv  hie  mla  JUL 
fit  cxptt/.  lib.  ii.  Some  of  lii«  fkmliM 
dT««>iidcd  from  the  Mivea  Pnauira 
abovementioned  remainwl  during  all 
ALsxaMDKS'e  ourMwanrBi  and  MmM. 
Dana,  in  AimocHva's  time,  u  ewd  hj 
PoLTBirs  to  be  d^cended  from  one  of 
thvm,  lib.  T.  cap.  43,  ABTABaEue  WM 
CKtnrmod,  M  Akkiam  uyt.  «*•  rou  wp^rma 
n«)3a'<^*'-  lih-  ill.  23.  And  whun  Alkx- 
ANDKB  marrind  in  one  day  80  of  hii 
captains  to  PBRniir  womiMi,  his  inten- 
tion pUinly  wae  to  My  iliu  Maocdo- 
trtAKs  w)tli  the  mrut  eminect  Paitfluii 
familiea.  Id.  UK  rii.  4.  DiuooiiusSicD* 
Lvs  wy»  they  wcTD  of  the  moat  doUs 
birth  iu  pKa.MA.  Ii'li.  zrii.  107.  Tha  go- 
Ternmont  «f  PnatA  waa  deopotie,  and 
conducted  in  many  KiipM4»,  aftor  Uie 
wiftora  mannr<r,  but  was  not  carried  ao 
fnraa  to  oxurpato  all  nobilitv.and con- 
found all  ranka  asd  oidsre.  itlaftmiai 
whn  were  rtUI  graat,  by  thunaalrM  and 
tbcir  ^milj,  independent  of  their  office 
ami  i-otiiiniHsioD.  And  die  rtason  why 
tho  91ici:a)DK[A!(s  kept  wi  pasily  doni 
nioD  oror  tlicm  wua   owiug  to  othev 
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Such  ia  the  reasoning  of  Machiatkl,  which  Boems  solid  nnd 
concluBiTe ;  though  I  wish  he  hud  not  mixed  fulauhood  with 
truth,  in  assertiug,  that  mooarciuee,  governed  acoordin^  to 
eaateru  policy,  though  moro  easily  kept  when  once  subdued, 
yet  are  the  most  difficult  to  subdue ;  since  they  cannot  con- 
tain any  powerful  subject,  whose  disooutent  uiid  faction  may 
facilitate  the  enterprizes  of  an  army.  For  besides,  that  sucli 
a  tyraimical  goTemment  leneirates  the  ooorogo  of  mcn»  and 
renders  them  indifferent  towards  the  fortunes  of  thoir  soro- 
rcign ;  besides  this,  I  say,  wo  find  by  experience,  that  oven 
the  temporary  and  delegated  authority  of  tlto  gcnoralfl  and 
mapistrates ;  being  always,  in  such  governments,  as  nbsoluto 
within  it«  sphere,  as  that  of  the  prince  himself;  is  able,  with 
barbarians,  accustomed  to  it  blind  submission,  to  produc*  tho 
most  dangen^as  and  fatal  revolutions.  So  tliat,  in  every  ro- 
spect,  a  gentle  government  is  preferable,  and  givt^a  tho 
greatest  security  to  the  sovereign  as  well  as  to  the  subject. 

Legislators,  therefore,  ought  uot  to  trust  the  future  govern- 
ment of  a  state  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to  provide  ft 
system  of  laws  to  regulate  the  admiiiiatration  of  pubUo  oflUn 
to  the  latest  posterity.  £fifcct6  will  always  oorrMpond  to 
causes ;  and  wise  regulations  in  any  commouweaitb  AM  th* 
most  valuable  legacy  that  can  be  left  to  future  agM.  Ia  tbd 
smallest  court  or  office,  the  stated  forms  and  methods,  by 
which  business  must  be  conducted,  are  found  to  Iw  a  con- 
siderable check  on  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind.  Wliy 
should  not  the  case  be  the  same  is  public  a&irs  9  Can  we 
ascribe  the  stability  and  wisdom  of  the  Vbuktiah  govom- 
ment,  through  so  many  ages,  to  any  thing  but  tho  form  of 
government  t>  And  ia  it  not  easy  to  point  out  those  dofoctc 
in  the  original  constitution,  which  produced  the  tumultuoaa 
governments  of  ATHlira  and  Bomb,  and  ended  at  but  in  the 
ruin  of  these  two  famous  republics '?  And  so  littlo  dependonOfl 
liM  this  afiair  on  the  humours  and  education  of  particaUr 
men,  thai  one  port  of  the  same  republic  may  bo  wisely  ocm- 
docted,  and  another  weakly,  by  the  Terjr  nme  men,  merely 
on  account  of  the  di&renee  of  the  fimnsand  instiiiitione,  t^ 
which  these  parta  are  regulated.  Historians  inform  us  that 
this  was  actually  the  caee  with  GnroA.     For  while  the  state 


cHMi  «^  lo  U  tmaA  la  tka  Imu- 
ma>;  Ihva^  it  Mi  b«  «wd«4  iWt 
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•was  always  full  of  sedition,  and  tumnlt,  and  diBordpr,  the 
bank  of  St.  Okukub,  which  had  become  a  conaidemble  part 
of  the  people,  was  condncted,  for  Bereral  ages,  with  the 
utmost  integrity  and  wisdom. ' 

'The  ageB  of  greatest  public  spirit  are  not  always  most 
eminent  for  private  virtue.  Good  laws  may  beget  oitlcr  and 
moderation  in  the  government,  where  the  maonen  and  cus- 
toms have  instilled  little  hnmanitr  or  justice  into  the  tempers 
of  men.  The  moat  illtutrious  period  of  the  Boicah  history, 
considered  in  a  political  view,  is  that  between  the  beginning 
of  the  first  and  end  of  the  last  Puino  war ;  the  due  balance 
between  the  uobllity  and  people  being  then  fixed  by  the 
contests  of  the  tribunes,  and  not  being  yet  lost  by  the  extent 
of  conquests.  Yet  at  this  very  time,  the  horrid  practice  of 
poisoning  was  BO  common,  that,  during  part  of  a  season,  a 
rrator  punished  capitally  for  this  crime  above  three  thousjvnd" 
persons  In  a  part  of  Italt  ;  and  found  informations  of  this 
nature  still  multiplying  upon  him.  There  is  a  similar,  or 
rather  a  worse  instance,*  in  the  more  early  times  of  the 
commonwealth.  So  depraved  in  private  life  were  that  people, 
whom  in  their  historifs  we  so  much  admire.  I  doubt  not 
but  they  were  really  more  virtuous  during  the  time  of  the 
TrwimmTatex ;  when  they  were  tearing  their  common  cotHitry 
to  pieces,  and  spreading  slaughter  and  depolati<m  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  merely  for  the  choice  of  tyrants.' 

Here,  tiien,  is  a  sufficient  inducement  fo  maintain,  with 
the  utmost  Zbal,  iu  every  free  state,  those  forms  and  institu- 
tions, by  which  liberty  is  seciu-ed,  the  public  good  consulted, 
stud  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  particular  men  restrained  and 
punished.  Nothing  docs  more  honour  to  human  nature,  tbaa 
to  see  it  suBceptible  of  so  noble  a  passion  ;  as  nothing  con. 
be  a  greater  indication  of  meanness  of  heart  in  any  man, 
than  to  see  him  destitute  of  it.    A  man  who  loves  only  him- 


'  EMrmjwi  vrmaynUi  rora,  ^  da 
FUetoJi  intantt  loro  imaifwaU  ^  vedatt 
RcpuhiicJ^titainontn>faio,t!«UreiUntro 
ad  Ht  mfde^imo  crrriio,  /ra  mtdegimi 
eittadini,  la  lUerla  ^  la  tirannide,  la 
riUt  dvi/t  ^  la  contUa,  la  citutiiia  4'  la 
Uetn^a  ;  fiffl^  q»tUc  ordint  »oio  man- 
tier§  quma  eitia  pigxa  Ji  aoMtumi  a«- 
tirhi  f  ventroMi.  S  t^tgli  mimhum 
{e^c^  tempo  in  ogui  aw^ oinMrri)  f«i 
Ki5  Giuwrin  itiita  qiut  la  eUta  iteem- 
piutt,  tanttbf  ivtUa  una  RepuhOea  piu 


Hi«t.  Flurcniiui.  lib.  8. 

*  [Thii  pAMgnpb  was  added  in  Edi* 
tioaD.] 

'  T.Lmi.  lib.  40.ap.  43. 

*  Id.  lib.  8.  cup.  IS. 

*  1,'Jiglt.    contre    LAtgU,    BoMAnil 

vimlrt  Ib>MAn(a, 
Combaiatu  kuUkoU  pour  U  ehoix 
datyroM. 
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self,  without  regard  to  friendship  and  desert,  merits  the 
severeat  blame  ;  and  a  man,  who  is  only  susceptible  of  friend- 
ship, witbout  public  spirit,  or  a  regard  to  ti\e  community,  is 
deEcieut  in  the  moat  material  i>ari  of  virtue. 

But  this  is  a  subject  which  needs  not  be  longer  insisted  on 
at  present.  There  arc  enow  of  zealots  on  both  sides  who 
kindle  up  the  passions  of  their  partizaus,  and  under  pretence 
of  public  good,  pursue  the  interests  and  ends  of  their  par- 
ticular faction.  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  be  more  fond  of 
promoting  moderation  than  zeal ;  though  perhaps  the  surest 
way  of  producing  moderation  in  every  party  is  to  increase 
our  zeal  for  the  public.  Let  us  therefore  try,  if  it  be  possible, 
from  the  foregoing  doctrine,  to  draw  a  lesson  of  moderation 
with  regard  to  the  parties,  into  which  our  country  is  at  pre- 
sent' divided;  at  the  same  time,  that  we  allow  not  this 
moderation  to  abate  the  industry  and  passion,  with  which 
every  individual  is  bound  to  pursue  the  good  of  his  country. 

Those  who  either  attack  or  defend  a  minister  in  such  a 
government  as  ours,  where  the  utmost  liberty  is  allowed, 
always  carry  matters  to  an  extreme,  and  exaggerate  his  merit 
or  demerit  with  regonl  to  the  public.  His  enemies  are  sure 
to  charge  him  with  the  greatest  enormities,  both  in  domestic 
and  foreign  management;  and  there  is  no  meanness  or  crime, 
of  which,  in  their  accomit,  he  is  not  capable.  Unnecessary 
wacs,  scandalous  treaties,  profusion  of  public  treasure,  op- 
pressive taxes,  every  kind  of  mal-administration  is  ascribed 
to  him.  To  ^gravate  the  chai^,  his  pernicious  condiu^t,  it 
is  said,  will  extend  its  baleful  inJluence  even  to  posterity,  by 
underixiining  the  best  constitution  in  the  world,  and  dis- 
ordering that  wise  system  of  laws,  institutions,  and  customs, 
by  which  our  ancestors,  during  so  many  centuries,  have  been 
so  happily  governed.  He  is  not  only  a  wicked  minister  in 
himself  but  has  removed  every  security  provided  against 
wicked  ministers  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  band,  the  partisans  of  the  minister  make  his 
pmiegyric  run  as  high  as  the  accusation  against  him,  and 

L celebrate  his  wise,  steady,  and  mcnierate  conduct  in  eveiy 
part  of  his  administration.  The  honour  and  interest  of  the 
nation  supported  abroad,  public  cnnllt  maintained  at  home, 
persecution  reatruineJ,  faction  subdued ;  the  merit  of  all 
these  blessings  is  ascribed  solely  to  the  minister.  At  the 
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same  time.  Tie  crownB  all  his  other  merita  bj  a  religions  can' 
of  the  best  conBtitntion  in  the  world,  which  he  has  preserved 
in  all  its  parts,  and  haj;  tranBniitt«d  entire,  to  be  the  happiness 
and  Becurity  of  the  latest  posterity. 

When  this  accusation  and  panegyric  are  receired  by^  tiio 
partizans  of  each  party,  no  wonder  they  beget  as  extraor- 
dinary ferment  on  both  sides,  and  &11  the  nation  with  violent 
animosities.  But  I  would  Mn  persuade  these  party-zealots, 
that  tliere  is  a  flat  contradiction  both  in  the  accusation  and 
panegyric,  and  that  it  were  impossible  for  either  of  them  to 
nm  80  high,  were  it  not  for  this  contradiction.  If  our  oon- 
atitution  be  really  thai  noble  ft^riCf  tfui  prid«  of  Britaik,  the 
envy  of  our  nei'jhbour$,  nU»ed  by  the  labour  of  so  many  eentu- 
rietj  repaired  ai  ihe  expence  of  so  rnany  millions^  and  cem«nied 
hy  sueh  a  proftmon  of  blood ' ;  1  say,  if  our  constitution  does 
in  any  degree  deserve  these  *enloj^ee,  it  would  never  have 
suffered  a  wicked  and  weak  minister  to  govern  triumphantly 
for  a  course  of  twenty  years,  when  opposed  by  the  greatest 
geniuses  in  the  nation,  who  exercised  tlie  utmost  liberty  of 
tongue  and  pen,  in  parliament,  and  in  their  frequent  appeals 
to  the  people.  Bnt,  if  th(j  minist^jr  be  wicked  and  weak,  to 
the  degree  so  strenunnsly  insisted  on,  the  constitntion  must  be 
faulty  in  its  original  principles,  and  he  cannot  consistently  be 
charged  with  undermining  the  beat  form  of  government  in 
the  world.  A  constitution  is  only  so  far  good,  as  it  provides 
a  remedy  against  mal-admiuiBtratiou  ;  and  if  tlie  British, 
when  in  its  greatest  vigour,  and  repaired  by  two  such  re- 
markable events,  as  the  Revolution  and  AccetftioUf  by  which 
our  ancient  royal  family  was  sacrificed  to  it;  if  our  constitu- 
tion, I  say,  with  so  great  advantages,  does  not,  in  fact, 
provide  any  such  remedy,  we  are  rather  beholden  to  any 
minister  who  undermines  it,  and  affords  us  an  opportunity 
of  erecting  a  better  in  its  place. 

I  would  employ  the  8u.me  topics  to  moderate  the  zeal  of 
those  who  defend  the  minister.  Je  our  conMifutum  so  excel- 
lent f  Then  a  change  of  ministry  con  be  no  snch  drendful 
event ;  since  it  is  essential  to  such  a  constitution,  in  every 
ministTy,  both  to  preserve  itself  from  violation,  and  to 
prevent  all  enomvities  in  the  administration.  Is  our  consli- 
iution  very  hadf     Then  so  extraordinary  a  jealousy  and  ap- 
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prehension,  on  account  of  changes,  is  ill  placed  ;  and  a  man 
shoald  no  more  be  auxions  in  this  case,  than  a  husband,  who 
had  married  a  woman  from  the  st^ws,  should  be  watchful  bo 
preTent  her  infidelity.  Public  affairs,  in  such  a  giiverumeut, 
must  necessarilj  go  to  confusion,  by  whatever  hands  thej  are 
oonducted ;  and  the  zeal  of  palrioU  is  in  that  case  mncb  less 
Tequisite  than  the  patience  and  submission  of  phUo$ophers, 
The  virtue  and  good  intentions  of  Cato  and  Bedtus  are 
highly  laudable ;  but,  to  what  purpose  did  their  zeal  serve  P 
Only  to  hasten  the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  government, 
and  render  its  convulsions  and  djing  agonies  more  violent 
and  painful. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  public  affairs 
deserve  no  care  and  attention  at  all.  Would  men  be  mode- 
rate and  consistent^  their  claims  might  be  admitted ;  at 
least  might  be  examined.  The  country-party  might  still 
assert,  that  our  constitution,  thongh  excellent,  will  admit  of 
mal-adrninistratton  to  a  certain  degree;  and  therefore,  if 
the  minister  be  bad,  it  is  proper  to  oppose  him  with  a 
«*i7a6/«  degree  t>f  zeal.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  court-party 
maj  be  allowed,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  minister  were 
good,  to  defend,  and  with  gome  zeal  too,  his  administration. 
I  would  only  persuade  men  not  to  contend,  as  if  they  were 
fighting  pro  oris  X'/ocigy  and  change  a  good  constitntion  into 
a  bad  one,  by  the  violence  of  their  factions.* 

I  have  not  here  considered  any  thing  that  is  personal  in 
the  present  controversy.  In  the  best  civil  constitution, 
where  every  man  is  constrained  b^  the  most  ligid  laws,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  either  the  good  or  bad  intentions  of  a 
minister,  and  to  judge,  whether  his  personal  character 
deserve  love  or  hatred.  But  such  questions  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  public,  and  lay  those,  who  employ  their  pens 
upon  them,  under  a  just  suspicion  either  of  malevolence  or 
of  flattery. 


EeSAT  rV. — 0/  the  First  Prindplet  of  OovemmenU 

NoTHiso  appears  more  surprizing  to  those,  who  consider 
human  affairs  with  a  philosophical  eye,  than  the  easiness 
with  which  the  many  are  governed  by  the  few ;   and  the 
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implicit  submission,  with  wliicb  men  resi^  Ui«r  own  senti- 
ments and  pa^ions  to  those  of  their  ralerB.  Wlien  we 
enquire  by  what  means  this  wonder  is  effected,  we  slmll  find, 
that,  as  Force  ia  always  on  ihe  side  of  the  governed,  the 
governors  have  nothing  to  support  them  bnfc  opinion.  Tt 
is  therefore,  on  opiiiiou  only  that  government  is  founded; 
and  this  maxim  extends  to  the  most  despotic  and  niost 
military  govemments,  as  well  as  to  the  most  free  and  moAt 
popular.  The  Bolila.n  of  Kgypt,  or  the  emperor  of  Romr, 
might  drive  his  harmless  subjects,  like  brute  beasts,  ag-ainsfc 
their  sentiments  and  inclination :  But  he  must,  at  least,  have 
led  his  mamalvke*,  or  prcelorian  bande,  like  men,  by  their 
opinion. 

Opinion  is  of  two  kinds,  to  wit,  opinion  of  iktebest,  and 
opinion  of  bight.  By  opiuion  of  interest,  I  chiefly  andcr- 
staud  the  sense  of  the  general  advantage  which  is  reaped 
from  govomment ;  together  with  the  persuasion,  that  tho 
particnlar  government,  which  is  established,  is  equally  ad* 
vantageouB  with,  any  other  that  could  easily  be  settled. 
"Wlien  this  opinion  pi-evails  among  the  generality  of  a  state, 
or  amoug  those  who  have  tho  force  iu  their  hands,  it  gives 
great  security  to  any  government. 

Right  is  of  two  kinds,  right  to  Power  and  right  to  Pao- 
PFRTV.  What  prevalence  opiuion  of  the  first  kind  has  over 
mankind,  may  easily  be  understood,  by  obserring  the  attach- 
ment which  all  nations  have  to  their  ancient  government, 
and  even  to  those  names,  which  have  had  the  sanction  of 
antiquity.  Antiquity  always  begets  the  opinion  of  right ; 
and  whatever  disadvantageous  sentiments  we  may  entertain 
of  mankind,  they  are  always  found  to  be  prodigal  both  of 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  maintenance  of  public  justice.* 
There  is,  indeed,  no  particular,  in  which,  at  first  sight,  there 
may  appear  a  greater  contradiction  in  the  fi-ame  of  the 
human  mind  than  the  present.  AVhen  men  act  in  a  faction, 
they  are  apt,  without  shame  or  remorse,  to  neglect  all  the 
ties  of  honour  and  morality,  in  order  to  sen-e  their  party; 
and  yet,  when  a  faction  is  formed  upon  a  point  of  right  or 
principle,  there  is  no  occasion,  where  men  discover  a  greater 
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obstin&cy,  and  a  more  determined  sense  of  justice  and 
equity.  The  same  social  disposition  of  mankind  is  the  canse 
of  these  contradictory  appeiiranceB. 

It  la  sufEcieittly  understood,  that  the  opinion  of  rig^ht  to 
property  is  of  moment  in  oU  matters  of  government.  A 
noted  author'  has  made  property  the  foundation  of  all 
government ;  and  most  of  our  political  writers  seem  inclined 
to  follow  him  in  that  particnlar.  This  is  carrying  the 
matter  too  far ;  but  still  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  opinion 
of  right  to  property  has  a  great  influence  in  this  subject. 

Upon  these  three  opinions,  therefore,  of  public  -interestf 
of  right  io  power,  and  of  right  to  property^  are  all  govern- 
ments founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few  over  the  many. 
There  are  indeed  other  principles,  which  add  force  to  these, 
and  determine,  limit,  or  alter  their  operation  j  snch  as  9e}f- 
inieregty  featy  and  affection:  But  still  we  may  nasert,  that 
these  other  principles  can  have  no  influence  alone,  but  sup- 
pose ttie  antecedent  influence  of  those  opinions  above- 
mentioned.  Thej  are,  therefore,  to  be  esteemed  the  se- 
condary, not  the  original  principles  of  government. 

For,  jSr»(,  aa  to  Klf-iniere«t,  by  which  I  mean  the  expecta^ 
tion  of  particular  rewards,  distinct  from  the  general  protec- 
tion which  we  receive  from  government,  it  is  evident  tliat 
the  magistrate's  authority  must  be  antecedently  established, 
at  least  be  hoped  for,  in  order  to  produc*  this  expectation. 
The  prospect  of  reward  may  aug^ment  his  anthority  with 
regard  to  some  particnlar  persons :  but  can  never  give  birth 
to  it,  with  reganl  to  the  public.  Men  naturally  look  for  the 
greatest  favours  from  their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  and 
therefore,  the  hopes  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  state 
would  never  center  in  any  particular  set  of  men,  if  tlieso 
men  had  no  other  title  to  magistracy,  and  had  no  separate 
influence  over  the  opinions  of  mankind.  The  same  obser- 
vation may  be  extended  to  the  other  two  principles  of  fear 
and  affection.  No  man  would  have  any  reason  to  fear  the 
fury  of  a  tyrant,  if  he  had  no  authority  over  any  but  from 
fear;  since,  as  a  single  man,  his  bodily  force  can  reach  but 
a  small  way,  and  all  tho  farther  power  ho  possesses  must  be 
founded  either  on  our  own  opinion,  or  on  the  presumed 
opinion  of  others.  And  though  affection  to  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  a  aovareign  extends  very  far,  and  haa  great  jn- 
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fluence ;  yet  he  must  antecedently  be  Bnpposed  inTeated  with 
a  public  character,  otherwise  the  public  esteem,  will  serre 
him  in  no  stead,  nor  will  his  virtue  hare  any  infloence 
beyond  a  narrow  sphere. 

A.  government  may  endure  for  aerer&I  ages,  though  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  balance  of  property  do  not  coincide. 
This  chiefly  happenii,  where  any  rank  or  order  of  the  state 
has  acquuned  a  large  share  in  the  property ;  but  from  the 
original  constitution  of  the  government,  has  no  share  in  the 
power.  Und^r  what  pretence  would  any  individual  of  that 
order  assume  authority  in  public  afikirs  9  As  men  are  com- 
monly much  attached  to  their  ancient  government,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected,  that  the  public  would  ever  favour  such 
usurpations.  But  whore  the  original  constitution  allows 
any  share  of  power,  though  small,  to  an  order  of  men, 
who  possess  a  large  share  of  the  proper^,  it  is  easy  for 
them  gradually  to  stretch  their  authority,  and  bring  the 
balance  of  power  to  coincide  with  tliat  of  property.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  the  house  of  commons  in  Enolakd. 

Most  writers,  that  have  treated  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, have  supposed,  that,  as  the  lower  hooee  represents  all 
the  commons  of  G&eat  Brjtaiu,  its  weight  in  the  scale 
is  proportioned  to  the  property  and  power  of  all  whom  it 
represents.  But  this  principle  must  not  be  received  as 
absolutely  true.  For  though  the  x«ople  are  apt  to  attach 
themselves  more  to  the  house  of  commons,  tiian  to  any 
other  member  of  the  constitution ;  that  house  being  chosen 
by  them  as  their  representatives,  and  as  the  public  guar- 
dians of  their  liberty ;  yet  are  there  instances  where  the 
house,  even  when  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  has  not  been 
followed  by  the  people ;  as  we  may  particularly  observe  of 
the  tory  house  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  king  William, 
Were  the  members  obliged  to  receive  instructions  iTom+ 
their  constituents,  like  the  Dutch  deputies,  this  would 
entirely  alter  the  case ;  and  if  such  Immense  power  and 
riches,  as  those  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  were 
biotight  into  the  scale,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  the 
crown  could  either  inflnence  that  multitude  of  people,  or 
withstand  that  overbalance  of  property.  It  is  true,  the 
crown  has  great  influence  over  the  collective  body  in  the 
elections  of  members ;  but  were  this  influence,  which  at 
present  is  only  exerted  once  in  seven  years,  to  be  employed 
in  bringing  over  the  people  to  every  vote,  it  would  soon  be 
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wasted;  aud  no  skill,  popnlarity,  or  revenue,  coulcl  support 
it.  I  must,  therefore,  be  of  opinion,  that  an  alteration  in 
this  particular  would  introduce  a  total  alteration  in  our 
gOTernment,  and  would  Boon  reduce  it  to  u  pure  republic; 
and,  perhapR,  to  a  republic,  of  no  inconvenient  form.  For 
though  the  peopln,  collected  in  a  body  like  the  Roman  tribes, 
be  quite  unfit  for  government,  yet  when  dispersed  in  small 
bodies,  they  are  more  susceptible  both  of  reason  and  order ; 
tbe  force  of  popular  currents  and  tides  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
broken ;  and  the  public  interest  may  be  pursued  witli  some 
method  and  constancy.  But  it  is  needless  to  reason  any 
farther  concerning  a  form  of  government,  which  is  never 
likely  to  have  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  seems 
not  to  be  the  aim  of  any  party  amongst  us.  Let  us  chcrisb 
and  improve  our  ancient  government  as  much  as  possible, 
without  enconxagiug  a  passion  for  such  dangerous  novelties.' 

EssAT  V.' — 0/  the  Origin  of  (hvemment. 

Maw,  born  in  a  family,  in  compelled  to  maintain  society, 
from  necessity,  from  natural  inclinatiou,  and  from  habit. 
The  same  creature,  in  his  farther  progress,  is  engaged  to 
establish  political  society,  in  order  to  administer  justice; 
without  which  there  can  l>e  no  peace  among  thein,  nor  safely, 
nor  mutual  interconi-se.  We  are,  therefore,  to  look  u])on  all 
the  vast  apparatnx  of  onr  government,  as  having  ultimately 
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(tuAg*,  ihftt  it  ii  itDpouible  fnr  it  to 
fxpivAA  diatinctJj  the««  diffftrant  de- 
gncn :  nnd  if  m«a  vill  enrrj  un  k  run. 
irorprny  <w  tbi*  head,  it  mnv  wxU 
happrn,  ibHt  tbaiy  difloi-  in  tlipir  Un- 
giuue.  mkI  yet  «fre«  in  tbifir  frnuim  du  ; 
nr  atfltr  in  thiar  wntitnpnbN.  And  yei 
agrw  in  their  UngoAoe.  HMtvlrs.  hcnr 
is  it  powibl«  to  And  (lieM  desran,  ooo- 
mdcnnx  th«  rarie^  of  Afhin  vhiell 
romn  li«fi«e  tb«  bouiM.  nnd  tiio  mriety 
of  plan*  vhieh  mMnb«n>  r«preMQt7 
Ouifht  th«  inBtnu^lioaa  Oif  Tcftnwm  to 
har«  tho  Mime  w«i^t  w  thoee  'of 
U>KT>nx  f  or  inetructiona,  vith  r^ltrd 
to  th»  Omw»tio>*,  which  rMpMtod 
forcifiD  politic*,  to  huT* iha Mn« misfat 
na  tiitnn  whh  ngKtd  tnthMeacMC,  which 
n-Np.\i><d  ..nly  o«r  domeitic  nfBtin  ?  J 

■  [Tbist  EMiny  «u  added  in  the  ufl 
Rilitton] 
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no  oiber  object  or  purpose  bnt  the  distribution  of^ja^tuSt- 
or,  in  otber  words,  the  support  of  the  twelve  judges.  Kings 
and  parliaments,  fleet*)  and  annies,  officers  of  the  court  and 
revenue,  ambaasadora,  ministers,  and  privj-counscllors,  are 
all  sabordinate  in  their  end  to  this  part  of  administration. 
Even  the  clergy,  as  their  duty  leads  them  to  inculcate 
morality,  may  justly  be  thought,  bo  for  as  regards  this  world, 
to  have  no  other  useful  object  of  their  institution. 

All  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order;  and  all  men  are  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  peace  and  order  for  the  maintenance  of  society. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  thiB  strong  and  obrious  necsssity,  sneh 
is  the  fraiUy  or  perverseness  of  our  nature  !  it  is  impossiUs 
to  keep  men,  fiiithfully  and  unerringly,  in  the  paths  of 
justice.  Some  extraordinary  ciministanrea  may  Iiappen,  in 
which  a  man  finds  hia  intereata  to  be  more  promoted  by 
fraud  or  rapine,  than  hurt  by  the  breach  which  his  injustioa 
makes  in  the  gucial  union.  But  luueh  more  frequeutly.  he 
is  seduced  from  his  ^eat  aud  impoi-taiit,  but  distant  in- 
terests, by  the  allureraent  of  present,  though  often  very  friro- 
lous  temptations.  This  great  weakness  is  incurable  ia' 
human  nature. 

Men  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  palliate  what  they 
cannot  cure.  They  must  institute  some  persons,  under  the 
appellation  of  magistrates,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is,  to 
point  out  the  di^crees  of  eqnity,  to  punish  transgresaors,  to 
correct  fraud  and  violence,  and  to  oblige  men,  however  re- 
luctant, to  consult  their  own  real  and  permanent  interests, 
Tn  a  word,  Obedibnce  is  a  new  duty  which  must  be  in- 
vented to  9uppoi-t  that  of  Justice;  and  the  tyes  of  equity 
must  he  corroborated  by  those  of  allegiance. 

But  still,  viewing  matters  in  an  abstract  light,  it  may  be 
thought,  that  nothing  is  gained  by  thia  alliance,  and  that 
the  factitious  duty  of  obedience,  from  its  very  nature,  lays 
as  feeble  a  hold  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  primitive  and 
natural  duty  of  jnatice.  Peculiar  iiiteresta  and  present 
temptations  may  overcome  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
They  are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  inconvenience.  And 
the  man,  who  is  inclined  to  be  a  bad  neighbour,  must  be  led  by 
the  same  motives,  well  or  ill  understood,  to  be  a  bad  citizen 
and  subject.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  magistrate  himself  may 
often  be  negligent,  or  partial,  or  nnjnst  in  his  administration. 

Experience,  however,  pmres,  that  there  is    a  great  dif- 
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forence  between  the  casea.  Order  in  sof  iely,  wt-  fiotl,  i«  much, 
better  mainttiined  bj  means  of  goveniment ;  and  our  duty  to 
the  magistrate  is  more  strictljr  guarded  hy  the  principles  of 
hnman  nature,  tian  our  duty  to  our  fellow-citizens.  Tlie  lovo 
of  duininion  is  so  $tn>n^  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  many, 
not  oidy  submit  to,  but  court  all  the  dangers,  and  futii^ucs,  and 
cures  of  ^vemmeut;  and  meu,  once  raised  to  that  station, 
though  often  led  astray  by  private  paaaiona,  find,  in  ordinary 
CUSHS,  a  visible  iiitert^st  in  tlie  impartiul  adiuiuistration  of 
justice.  The  persous,  who  first  attain  this  distinction  by 
the  eonseut,  tucit  or  express,  of  the  people,  must  be  endowed 
witli  superior  pursoual  qualities  of  valour,  force,  iutegrity, 
or  prudeuce,  which  command  respect  and  coutideuce :  and 
after  government  is  established,  a  regard  to  birth,  rank,  aud 
station  has  a  mighty  inflncnce  over  men,  and  enforces  the 
decrees  of  the  magistrate.  The  prince  or  leader  oxclaims 
against  every  disorder,  which  disturbs  his  society.  He 
summons  all  bis  partizans  and  all  men  of  probity  to  aid 
him  in  correcting  and  redressing  it :  and  he  is  readily  fol- 
lowed by  all  indifferent  persons  in  the  eietuition  of  his  office. 
He  soon  ucqiiireB  the  power  of  rewarding  these  services  ;  aud 
in  the  progress  of  society^  he  establishes  subordinate  minis- 
ters and  often  a  military  force,  who  find  au  immediate  and  a 
visible  interest,  in  supporting  his  authority.  Uabit  soon 
consolidates  what  other  principles  of  human  nature  had  im- 
perfectly fonndt^ ;  and  men,  once  accnslomed  to  obedience, 
never  think  of  departing  from  tliat  path,  in  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  constantly  trod,  and  to  which  they  are 
confined  by  so  many  urgent  and  visible  motives. 

But  though  this  progress  of  human  aiEairs  may  appear 
certain  and  inevitable,  and  though  the  support  which  alle- 
giance brings  to  justice,  he  founded  on  obvions  principles  of 
human  nature,  It  cannot  be  expected  that  men  shonld  before- 
hand be  able  to  discover  them,  or  foresee  their  operation, 
(government  commences  more  casually  and  more  imperfectly. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  first  ascendant  of  one  man  over 
multitudes  begun  during  a  state  of  war ;  where  the  superiority 
of  courage  and  of  genius  discovers  itself  most  visibly,  where 
unanimity  and  concert  are  most  requisite,  and  where  the 
pernicious  cft'ects  of  disorder  arc  most  sensibly  felt.  The 
long  continuance  of  that  state,  an  incident  common  among 
MTOge  tribes,  enured  the  people  to  submission  ;   and  if  the 
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eliiefbihi  possessed  as  inui:h  equity  as  prudence  and  Talonr,  ^ 
be  Wrame,  eveu  during  peace,  the  arbiter  of  all  differences^^ 
and  could  ^adually,  by  a  mixture  of  force  and  consenfc^^ 
establish  his  authority.  The  benefit  sensibly  felt  from  his 
influence,  made  it  be  cherished  by  the  people,  at  Iffast  by  tha 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  among  them ;  and  if  hia  son  en- 
joyed the  same  good  qualities,  government  advanced  the 
sooner  to  maturity  and  perfection ;  but  was  still  in  a  feeble 
state,  till  the  farther  progress  of  improvement  procured  the 
magistrate  a  revenue,  and  enabled  him  to  bestow  rewards  on 
the  sereral  instruments  of  his  administration,  and  to  inflict 
puniahments  on  the  refractory  and  disobedient.  Befure  that 
period,  each  exertion  of  his  influence  muat  have  been  par- 
ticular, and  founded  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  After  it,  Hubmisaion  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice 
in  the  bulk  of  the  community,  but  was  rigorously  cxacl 
by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  magiutrute. 

In  all  goveruments,  there  is  a  perpetual  intestine  struggle^) 
open  or    secret,  between  Acthokitt    and    LiBEaTY;    and] 
neither  of  them  can  ever  abiiolutely  prevail  in  the  conteat,] 
A  great  sacrifice  of  liberty  must  uecessarily  be  made  in  every 
government ;  yet  even  the  authority,  which  conBnea  liberty,  j 
can  never,  and  perhaps  ought  never,  in  any  constitution,  tul 
become  quite  entire   and   uncontroulable.      The   sultan    is 
master  of  the  life  and  fortune  of  any  individual;    but  will 
not  be  permitted  to  impose  new  tuxes  on  his  subjecla ;  a] 
French  monarch  can  impose  taxes  at  pleasure ;  but  woaH 
find  it  dangerous  to  attempt  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  in- 
dividuals.    KcUgion  also,  in  most  countries,  is   commonly 
found  to  be  a  very  intnu-table  principle  ;  and  other  principles 
or  prejudices  frequently  resist  all  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate;    whose  power,  being  founded  on  opinion,  can 
never  subveil  other  opinions,  equally  rooted  with  that  of  his^^ 
title  to  dominion.     The  government,  which,  in  common  ap-  ^M 
pellatiou,  receives  the  appellation  of  free,  is  that  which  admits  ^^ 
of  a  pai'titiou  of  power   among  several    members,   whose  ,^j 
united  authority  is  no  less,  or  is  commonly  greater  than  that  ^M 
of  any  monarch ;  but  who,  in  the  usnal  course  of  administn^  ^H 
tion,  must  act  by  general  and  equal  laws,  that  are  previously 
known  to  all  the  memborB  and  to  all  their  snlijeots.     Tn  this 
sense,  it  must  be  owned,  that  liberty  is  the  perfection  of' 
civii  society ;    but   still    authority    must   be   acknowlwlged 
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essential  to  ita  very  existence :  aud  in  tliose  contest*,  which 
80  oftcQ  take  place  between  the  one  and  the  other,  the  latter 
may,  on  that  account,  challenge  the  preference.  Unleea 
perhaps  one  may  say  (and  it  may  be  said  with  some  njaaon) 
that  a  circumBtaDce,  which  ia  essential  to  the  existence  of 
uinl  society,  mnst  always  support  itself,  aud  needs  be  guarded 
with  less  jealousy,  than  one  that  contributes  only  to  its  per- 
fection, which  the  indolence  of  men  is  so  apt  to  neglect,  or 
their  ignorance  to  overlook. 


EtiSAT  VI. — On  the  Independtmey  of  Parliaments 

Political  writers  have  established  it  as  a  maxim,  that,  in 
contriTing  any  system  of  government,  and  fixing  the  several 
checks  and  controuls  of  the  constitution,  every  man  ought  to 

>  [Id  EdiiicinH  A  lo  N  this  Em*^  u 
intrnaurrd  by  tlie  fQllowin^  sxamiiw 
tion  of  the  ipiritof  {MUlimt. 

I  hnvn  fivqiiontlf  olMwrved,  is  com- 
pariBg  tht  ooDdnct  of  the  cvmrt  and 
omntry  pMniM,  th*t  tbfl  fointr  on 
eoTnmonlr  Iras  AMtuning  Bud  dngniAfi- 
ol  in  Cb&ronatioii,  roorc  Apt  to  iniJu 
rancauioBit;  and  tho'  Wi,  perhaps, 
■Min  snaceptiblfr  of  conriction,  rut  non 
able  to  bnr  oootiwlKtiun  tnan  the 
latter ;  who  ftTo  npC  tO  flj  out  npoo  KBJT 
opjKisttiua,  ftnd  to  npid  our  M  a 
Darc«nuT  dofigntnr  falloir,  if  b« 
wgoM  With  any  cooIdmi  aad  inpar- 
tiwitj,  or  mokca  any  atarrt^iotat  to 
tbcir  adranariM.  Tttii  w  a  fact,  which, 
1  twlieTC.  evef7  one  may  have  oLaarrnd, 
who  haa  been  noch  in  oompaotea  wb«T« 
political  quMtttriiB  hara  Loan  diMUMtd ; 
tbo',  wara  ooa  to  aak  tho  iiiaanu  of  tbU 
diffvaw*,  arar;  ftnj  voold  ba  apt  to 
ataign  »  diAmit  reaaoa.  OvntlMmn 
iu  Iba  Ojppaw'tow  will  aaerihv  it  to  the 
rrrj  amtan  of  th«ir  party,  which, 
b«iD|t  finiodfd  OD  puVilic  apirit,  and  n 
i«al  for  tha  «oti«tinuioii.  caooot  «n«ly 
eodun  auch  doctrioes,  lu  an  of  pemi- 
eiouji  mni>ei)a«n(>«  Xv  lil^rly.  T1ircour> 
tiais.  oo  Um  other  haiid,  will  ba  apt  to 

Eat  na  ia  aaiad  of  Iba  dawa  Biaaaonad 
ytord  SKAmvTBT.  "A  clows."  wja 
that  Hcatlcnt  aoibor.'  "oera  took  a 
fii  oey  to  b«*r  tbo  ^''H  diaputaa  uf dodoca 
at  an  uiToniiy.  H«  wx*  aakid  vbat 
pUaawa  ha  eould  lak*  ia  Tiaviag  ivch 
combataDts.  when  ba  coald  naver  kaov 


ao  aiDch.  aa  which  of  tha  paitie*  had 
th«  iMitlnr.  Far  tkui  mathr,  rapliod 
the  down.  J  «'*■(  wr*  «  /od  imOttr, 
Ami  /  cam  tee  vAo'»  Uu  firtt  tXat  ftitt 
totSfr  tuts  a  wumom.  Nalnrv  bandf 
dielaled  this  uaaon  to  the  clown,  that 
ha  who  had  the  Iwttor  ai  the  arxniRMit 
wonld  U>  («*y  and  well-hamonred: 
Bqi  he  who  waa  imalU  to  nppoit  bia 
cauw  bj  naaoB  votild  natarally  Xhm 
bia  lanipar  aad  graw  riolaot.' 

To  which  of  th«aa  raaaotta  ^lall  wa 
adhere  f  To  neithar  of  then,  in  my 
o|>iDtaa :  unloH  wa  hare  a  mind  to 
aubt  ottnalTai  and  b«coiD«<  avalou  in 
ailhar  party.  I  betioT«  I  can  aangn 
the  reaaoD  of  thU  diflbraat  coadoct  of 
the  two  partiea,  withont  oIleDdiug 
•ilhor.  Th«  couitfiy  partj  are  plaiol; 
moat  popular  at  prtaoal,  and  pivhapa 
hara  bami  to  iu  noat  adtaieiatraliona : 
So  that,  bMi^  BMUtonad  ta  pran^l  in 
«ampany,  they  cannot  ntdun  to  hana 
their  optoiooa  coatrov^nad,  bat  an  aa 
OfDfidBDl  on  the  pgblie  farour,  aa  if 
ibo}-  tern  aappoited  in  all  >bi>ir  aen- 
tiauota  by  tha  moat  iuEallibl*  drmon- 
atratJon.  Tha  cmutins,  on  tha  otiirr 
hand,  an  commoDly  m  ma  dowa  by 
popular  lalfcara,  that  if  yon  apfak  to 
thaoi  with  any  Bodaraiwn,  nr  oiaka 
Uum  lbs  *BMll«a(  eonccaaiona.  th^y 
think  ibamaaWaa  axoaniely  beboUao 
to  you,  and  an  apt  tu  rDtuni  tha  {a?oar 
by  a  like  u'ldrmtioa  and  facility  oa 
their  |Art,  To  ba  farioaa  and  nuaian- 
ate,  tliay  know,  would  ooly  gain  tbaa 
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be  suppogtnl  a  Jmavey  and  to  have  no  other  end,  in  all  hi 
actioiiM,  titan  priTate  interest.  By  this  interest  we  must 
govern  him,  and,  by  mean£  of  it,  make  him,  nnt withstanding 
his  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition,  co-operate  to  public 
good.  "Withont  thia,  say  they,  we  shall  in  vain  boast  of  tb« 
advantages  of  any  constitution,  and  shall  find,  in  the  end, 
that  we  have  no  security  for  our  liberties  or  posacssione,  ex- 
cept the  good-wUl  jf  our  rulers ;  that  is,  we  shall  bare  na 
secunty  at  hII. 

It  is,  tlierefore,  a  just  poh'lic^U  maxim,  that  every  man  mutt 
he  tttyposed  a  knave :  Tliongh  at.  the  same  time,  it  appears 
somewhat  strange,  that  a  maxim  should  be  true  in  polities, 

xIk  charwter  of  »Aamfii*»  vrrtrvariim ; 

not  tliiit  of  tMlovt  patriots,  vbicb  ia 
the  chuwtor  thnt  snt-h  n  irnrm  \w\m- 
rionr  ii  «jA  lo  aoquin  to  tb*  odior 
party. 

Ill  hII  ci)Titn>T«Taiesi.in!  find,  vithoat 
reeArdinr  th«  tnth  or  falahood  op 
•id»r  *A»,  tfaAt  Uiow  «ho  (U<rond  the 
MlaUUbed  and  popnJar  opioioos,  uc 
alw«7a  the  most  dofftiuH-ipHl  nod  iin> 
p«noua  in  tbeir  ■til»:  wbilo  thair  ad- 
raniane*  ^Se^  aJiDosI  extmoriinary 
gnnelcnriw  iiikI  modtntion,  in  order  to 
•oftcD,  a*  mncb  an  potsibls,  Kii;r  pr«.ja- 
dicM  thai  ma;  Jjrsagniiwt  tttvm.  Cud- 
•KlCTtkebehaTionrof  ovtt  frtf-tkink'-rt 
of  all  denominiuiunN,  vhcflhrr  rhny  W 
•ach  aa  deer;  all  nrelatioD,  or  only 
vppOM  th»  exor1>i[ant  powvr  of  the 
rl«n!y ;  ColUn*,  7Udal.  Foster,  Moadity. 
Compai*  their  modvnCian  and  good 
mannera  with  Iho  ftiriiiai  nutl  acil 
Kcurhlity  of  their  adrtTMineii.  imd  jon 
will  be  oonriiicM)  of  tli<-  tnitii  of 
my  obMirvatiun.  A  like  diflferenee  may 
hf  ohe^TT^d  in  the  condnct  of  thoao 
French  writ4fis,  who  maiDUinoH  tlie 
cnntrovarey  with  regard  to  aDi*i4Mii  and 
motlprn  li'arninR.  Hailtnu,  Mnnini'ur 
aod  MsduEne  bacier,  I'Abh^  do  Boa, 
who  defendmi  tho  puny  of  th«  nocieots, 
mixed  their  nFisouiiif^  with  eatire  and 
inrM>tiru;  while  FonUtnitUe,  In  Muti*?, 
Clinrp«nti»r,  and  cTeo  P*rmult,  never 
traih^jieAMHl  the  bi>anda  of  lufMi^mtiuii 
and  Bond  lirwlin^ ;  Ihonffh  proTokwl 
)>y  tne  most  ityuriuiu  treatment  of 
■bt*i  r  jiilvrr«Ln«H. 

[I  mujft.  bowersr.  obserre.  that  thin 
Buui&rk  witJi    rcforxl    to   the   eui-iniii^ 
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Mchlerali:>B  of  Oie  Cfurt  Farty.  ia  an- 
uraW  conSa'd  to  CoiiTrnaittoD,  aad 
t«  Ocfitlvnaen,  who  h«Tc  bMo  eniptf^d 
by  Intweet  or  iDplioation  in  that 
IWtv.  Fjr  an  to  tJia  Court-Wrilefii, 
being  commonly  hir'd  Rcriljlcr^  ihr; 
AM  allogetbec  aa  Mornloui.  aa  iha 
Menwnariea  of  Uie  other  F;iny;  aoc 
baa  the  Gaetirtr  any  AdTntiUgv. 
thia  Htvppct.  Alnre  Commum  Smm. 
mao  of  EducatJoa  will,  iu  any  FWtjr, 
diamrcr  biinsflf  to  be  such,  by  bu 
Oood-kree<li»K  awl  1)«cm«7  ;  aa  ft 
Sixnindrel  will  always  betray  th« 
oppwt«  Qualitiu*.  TSf  falte  Jfctuetg 
oemu'd,  ice.  io  rery  acurrilloua,  iho* 
that  .Siilo  oi  the  Uuouon,  Imiiu  Itaat 
popnlar.  aliou'd  bu  dcfundod  wit^  BMMi 
ModonitJoD.  When  L  —  d  £  —  « 
L  —  d  M  —  t.  Mr.  L  —  m  taka  tlM 
Pen  ia  nnnd,  tbo'  they  writ*  wi 
Wiinnlh.  tfiry  prraume  rot  npoo  tli 
Papnloriiv  ao  far  aa  to  trunifTew  tlio 
Bounds  <ii  I>ecMicy.'3 

I  am  lit)  iittn  ttiii*  tmin  of  rffl««tion. 
by  oonaid«rIaff  aoni^  papvra  «t<>i«  upon 
tliat  grand  t/i^c  uf  murt  iTiSurnoe  aud 
parfiamentaTy  ittfMi{nn,viiKr^,ia  mv 
humSlB  Dpiinon.  the  coontry  party, 
braidi'fl  TtihuiticTicc  and  estyro,  abew  bow 
riciil  an  inflcjiiliiniy.  and  too  grmt  A 
jealoui^' of  auikin,§[  coocevsiona  bo  Utoir 
Ndverwini^  Their  reaaomnga  loa* 
Uicir  forroby  beinj^cnrriod  loo  fiir;  and 
the  popiUanty  of  their  opiniona  baa 
wilureil  them  to  nc^ln-t  in  aoue  romcura 
their  jnatncM  nm!  fwtlidity.  The  foUow- 
ini:  rtMium  will.  I  hnpo,  eerre  to  joatjfy 
DID  in  thi»opin!au.] 
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which  ia  false  in  fad.  But  to  sutiafy  ub  oii  this  heiul,  wa 
may  consider,  that  men  are  generally  more  honest  in  tiieir 
private  than  in  their  public  capacity,  and  will  ^o  g-reater 
lengths  to  serve  a  party,  thaji  when  their  own  private  interest 
ia  alone  concerned.  Hononria  a  ^reat  check  upon  mankind: 
But  where  a  considerable  body  of  men  act  together,  this 
check  ia,  in  a  £^eat  measure,  removed ;  since  a  man  ia  sure 
to  be  approved  of  by  his  own  party,  for  what  promotes  the 
common  interest ;  and  he  aeon  learns  to  despise  the  clamours 
of  adversaries.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  every  court  or 
aenate  is  determined  by  the  greater  nnmber  of  voices ;  so 
that,  if  self-interest  influences  only  the  majority,  {as  it  will 
always  do')  the  whole  senate  follows  the  allurements  of  this 
separate  interest,  and  acts  as  if  it  contained  not  one  member^ 
who  had  any  regard  to  public  interest  and  liberty. 

When  there  offers,  therefore,  to  our  cenaure  and  examina- 
tion, any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imaginary,  where  the 
power  is  distributed  among  several  courts,  and  several  orders 
of  men,  we  should  aljvays  consider  the  separate  interest  of 
eacli  court,  and  each  order ;  and,  if  we  find  that,  by  the 
skilful  division  of  power,  this  interest  must  necessarily,  Id  its 
operation,  concur  with  public,  we  may  pronounce  that  gov-, 
emment  to  be  wise  and  happy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  separate  . 
interest  be  not  checked,  and  be  not  directed  to  the  public, 
we  ought  to  look  for  nothing  but  faction,  disorder,  and 
tyranny  from  soch  a  government.  In  this  opinion  I  am 
jnstiBed  by  experience,  as  well  aa  by  the  anthoritj  of  all 
philoaophera  and  politicians,  both  antient  and  modwrn. 

How  much,  therefore,  would  it  have  surprised  snch  a 
genius  aa  Ciceko,  or  Tacitus,  to  have  been  told,  that,  in  a 
future  age,  there  shoald  arise  a  very  regular  ayst^^m  of  m«fra(2 
government,  where  the  authority  was  bo  distribute,  that  one 
rank,  whenever  it.  pleased,  might  awallow  up  all  the  re«t,  and 
engross  tlie  whole  power  of  the  constitution.  Such  a  govem- 
nient,  they  would  say,  will  not  be  a  mixed  government.  For 
so  great  is  the  nat»iral  ambition  of  men,  that  they  are  never 
satisfied  with  power;  and  if  one  order  of  men,  by  pursuing 
its  own  interest,  can  usurp  upon  every  other  order,  it  will 
certainly  do  so,  and  render  itself,  ae  far  us  poeaible,  abaolnte 
and  nncontroulable. 

Bat^  in  this  opinion,  experience  ahews  tJiey  would  have 

'  [In  tho  prncDt  'Ieprart>d  itato  of  naulunil.     Kiitioiu  A  to  D.] 
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been  mistaken.  For  tliia  is  acluallv  tlio  cn»e  with  ihc.  BRiTint 
coustitution.  The  aliare  of  [>ower,  aUotletl  by  our  constitu- 
tion to  the  honse  of  commons,  is  so  great,  that  it  absolutely 
commands  all  the  other  porta  of  the  government.  The  kiQg*i 
legislative  power  ia  plainly  no  proper  check  to  it.  For  though 
the  king  has  a  Degative  in  framing  laws ;  yet  this,  in  fact,  ia 
esteemed  of  so  little  moment,  that  wliatever  is  voted  by  the 
two  honnea,  is  always  smie  to  pass  into  u  law,  and  the  rojal 
assent  ia  little  better  than  a  form.  The  principal  weight  of 
the  crown  lies  in  the  executive  power.  But  besides  that  the 
executive  power  iu  every  government  is  altogether  subordinate 
to  the  legislative ;  besides  this,  1  aay,  the  exercise  of  tiiia 
power  requires  an  immense  expcnoe ;  and  the  commons  bare 
assumed  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  granting  money. 
How  easy,  therefore,  would  it  be  for  that  house  to  wrest  iroiu 
the  crown  all  these  powers,  one  after  another ;  by  making 
every  grant  corditional,  and  choosing  their  time  so  well,  that 
their  refusal  of  supply  should  only  distress  the  govomnient, 
without  giving  foreign  powers  any  advantage  over  us  l*  I>id 
the  house  of  commons  depend  in  the  aame  manner  on  the 
long,  and  had  none  of  the  members  any  property  but  from 
his  gift,  would  not  he  command  all  their  resolutions,  and  b« 
from  that  moment  absolute V  Aa  to  the  honae  of  lord*.,  they 
are  a  very  powerful  support  to  the  Crown,  so  long  as  they 
are,  in  their  turn,  supported  by  it;  but  both  experience  and 
reason  sht^w,  that  they  have  no  force  or  autliority  sufficient 
to  maintain  themselves  alone,  without  such  support. 

How,  therefore,  shall  we  solve  this  pHradox?  And  by  what 
means  is  this  member  of  oiu*  conslitution  confined  within  the 
proper  limits;  since,  from  our  very  cuimtitutiou,  it  must 
necessarily  have  as  much  power  as  it  demands,  and  can  unlj 
be  confmed  by  itself?  How  is  this  consistent  with  our  ex- 
perieuce  of  human  nature  ?  I  answer,  that  the  interest  of 
the  body  is  here  restrained  by  that  of  the  individuals,  and 
that  the  house  of  commona  stretches  not  its  power,  because 
J  such  an  ustirpation  would  be  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
(  majority  of  its  memberti.  The  crown  has  so  many  offices  at 
its  disposal,  that,  when  assisted  by  the  honest  and  disinter- 
ested part  of  the  house,  it  will  always  command  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  whole  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  preserve  the  antienfc 
'tonstitutiou  from  danger.  We  may,  therefore,  give  to  this 
influence  what  name  we  please;    we   may  call   it  by  the 
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invidious  appellationB  of  c^rrujitwn  and  d^yetui^mee ;  but  some 
degree  and  Rome  kind  of  it  are  inseparable  from  the  very 
natore  of  the  constitution,  and  necesaarj  to  the  presorration 
of  our  mixed  government, 

Instead  then  of  asserting'  absolutely,  that  the  dependence 
of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  is  an  infringement  of  British 
liberty,  the  country>party  should  have  made  some  concessions 
to  their  adversai-ies,  and  have  only  examined  what  was  the 
proper  degree  of  this  dependence,  beyond  which  it  became 
dangerous  to  liberty.  But  such  a  moderation  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  party-raen  of  any  kind.  After  a  concession  of 
this  nature,  all  declamation  must  be  abandoned  ;  and  a  calm 
enquiry  into  the  proper  degree  of  courHnfluence  and  par- 
liamentary dependence  would  have  been  expected  by  the 
readers.  And  though  the  advantage,  in  such  a  contri'vcrsy, 
might  possibly  remain  to  the  coHniry-paj-ty ;  yet  the  victory 
would  not  be  so  compleat  as  they  wish  for,  nor  would  a  true 
patriot  have  given  an  entire  loose  to  his  zeal,  for  fear  of 
iiiuuing  matters  into  a  contrary  extreme,  by  diminishing  too' 
far  the  influence  of  the  crown.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
best  to  deny,  that  this  extreme  could  ever  be  dangerous  to 
the  constitution,  or  that  the  crown  could  ever  have  too  little 
influence  over  members  of  parliament. 

All  questions  concerning  the  proper  medium  between 
extremes  are  difficult  to  be  decided ;  both  because  it  is  nut 
easy  to  find  teorde  proper  to  fix  this  medium,  and  because  the 
good  and  ill,  in  such  cases,  run  so  gradually  into  each  other, 
as  even  to  render  our  Mntimmb  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But 
there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  present  case,  which  would 
embarrass  the  most  knowing  and  most  impartial  examiner. 
The  power  of  the  crown  ia  always  lodged  in  a  single  person, 
either  king  or  minister;  and  as  this  person  may  have  either 
a  greator  or  less  degree  of  ambition,  capacity,  courage,  popu- 
larity, or  fortune,  the  power,  which  is  too  great  in  one  hand. 


'  S««  DuMTtttiom  OH  Airfitt,  Oiroagh- 
ont. 

*  Bjr  OmI  m^Immm  ^  tA«  ertmrn. 
vhieli  I  «<mld  jmHify,  X  nwan  ooly. 
that  Aiuio^  from  tli«  ofieet  and  bfloosn 
vhich  an  Kt  Ui*  dispoBM  at  lh«  crown. 
Aa  to  ]>riTat«  MAay,  it  ouit  h«  eoB< 
imloTvd  ID  tli«  wnft  li^ht  iw  tbe  pmrtira 
of  HiipltTing  fpiM.  which  i*  w7>ri-« 
JMtiSafal*  in  «  good  tDiDu(«r,  Mini  h 
toftDcnn  in  »  hv\  one :    But  to  be  « 


tpj,  or  to  be  teoTaftfA.  h  alvaj*  iafa- 
iDoaH  nadsrall  n)jairt«rB.*i)d  ii  to  ba 
n^titrded  u  ■  •huiu>l«M  prartitMtaon. 
PoLTiurs  jtwtJj  tmuam  Um  jMcnaiaiy 
iiifln«iKw  of  tiu  Moate  aad  Mnaon  to 
b*  OM  of  tbo  ragttlar  and roMtilMtional 
miffcu.  vMrb  pfwirTtd  the  baluira  of 
tho  Raham  fc°*''nimHiL  Uh.  6.  cap. 
Id  [Tlin  refmnn  to  Folj-biiu  vaa 
a»kl*Jin  EdiUon  K.] 
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xnajr  become  too  little  in  another.  In  pure  republics,  whore 
the  authonty  is  disfcnbnted  among  Heveral  aflaembliea  or 
senates,  the  cbecVs  and  cuniroul»  are  more  regular  in  their 
oj>eratioii ;  because  the  members  of  such  numerous  a«semblies 
may  be  presumed  to  be  always  nearly  equal  in  capacity  and 
virtue;  and  it  is  only  their  number,  riches,  or  antliurity, 
which  enter  Into  consideration.  But  a  limited  monarchy 
admits  not  of  any  snch  stability ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  asHign 
to  the  crown  such  a  determinate  degree  of  power,  as  will,  in 
every  hand,  form  a  proper  count«»rbalanw  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  constitution.  This  Is  an  unavoidable  diaadTantage, 
amoQ^  the  many  advantages,  attondiug  that  species  of 
government. 


£SSAT  VIJ. — Whrther  ihe  Briluk  Government  mclinea  mora 
to  Ab»olute  Monarchy^  or  to  a  Republic. 

It  aflbrda  a  violent  prejudice  against  almost  every  science, 
that  no  prudent  man,  however  sure  of  his  principles,  dares 
prophesy  couccrniiig  auy  event,  or  foretel  the  remote  oon- 
sequeniL'eB  of  thin^.  A  physieiftn  will  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  condition  of  his  patient  a  fortnight 
or  mouth  after :  And  atill  less  dares  a  politician  foretel  tfae 
sitnation  of  public  affairs  a  few  years  hence.  Uarrisoton 
thought  himself  so  sure  of  his  general  principle,  thai  the 
balance  ofptywer  depiii'ls  tm  that  of  property,  that  he  ventured 
to  pronounce  it  impossible  ever  to  re-establish  monarchy  in 
Kkqlasd  :  But  Ms  book  waa  scarcely  published  when  the 
king  was  restored  ;  and  we  see,  that  monarchy  had  ever  since 
subsisted  upon  the  same  footing  as  before.  N^ttwithstanding 
this  unlucky  example,  I  will  venture  to  examine  an  iuipor- 
tant  questioii,  to  wit,  Whether  Ifw.  British  gfrucntmeM  itmlinfs 
more  to  absolute  vionarchij,  or  to  a  republic ;  and  in  which  of 
these  two  gpeciee  of  government  it  wilt  mod  prvbably  term  tnate  f 
As  there  seems  not  to  be  any  fjreat  danger  of  a  sudden  revo- 
lution either  way,  I  shall  at  least  escape  the  shame  attending 
my  temerity,  if  I  ghould  be  found  to  have  been  mistaken. 

Those  who  assert,  that  the  balance  of  onr  government  in- 
clines towards  abaoluto  monarchy,  may  support  their  opinion 
by  the  following  reasons.  That  property  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  power  cannot  possibly  be  denied  ;  biit  yet  (he  genen^ 
maxim,  thai  the  balance  of  one  d^tendg  on  flic  balance  of  the 
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other,  mnat  be  received  with  several  Utuitatiuns.  It  is  eri- 
dent,  that  much  leas  property  in  a  siugle  hand  will  be  able 
to  counterbalance  a  greater  property  in  several ;  not  only 
because  it  is  difficult  to  make  nianj  persons  combine  in  the 
same  views  and  measures ;  but  because  property,  when 
unitedf  causes  much  greater  depcndeuoe,  than  the  same  pro- 
perty, when  dispersed.  A  hundred  persons,  of  1000/.  a  year 
a-pieoe,  can  consume  all  their  income,  and  no  body  shall 
<ever  be  the  better  for  them,  except  their  servants  and  trades- 
men, who  justly  regard  their  profits  m  the  product  of  their 
own  labour.  But  a  man  possessed  of  100,0001.  a  year,  if  he 
has  either  any  generosity  or  any  cunning,  may  create  a  great 
dependence  by  obligations,  and  still  a  grejvter  by  expecta- 
tions. Hence  we  may  observe,  that,  in  all  firee  governmentB, 
any  subject  exorbitantly  rich  has  always  created  jealousy, 
even  though  hia  riches  bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  the 
state.  Ceassus's  fortune,  if  I  remember  well,  amounted ' 
only  to*  abont  two  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money ;  yet  we 
find,  that,  though  hia  genius  was  nothing  extraordinary,  he 
was  able,  by  means  of  bis  riches  alone,  to  couuterbalance, 
during  his  lifetime,  the  power  of  Pompet  as  well  as  that  of 
C^SAR,  who  afterwards  became  master  of  the  world.  The 
wealth  of  the  MEnici  made  them  miiaters  of  Flokenoe  ; 
though,  it  is  probable,  it  was  not  considerable,  compared  to 
the  united  property  of  that  opulent  republic. 

These  considerations  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a  mag- 
niiiccnt  idea  of  the  BttiTisn  spirit  and  love  of  liberty ;  since 
we  could  maintain  our  free  government,  during  so  many  cen- 
turies, against  our  sovereigns,  who,  besides  the  power  and 
dignity  and  majesty  of  the  crown,  have  always  been  possessed 
of  much  more  property  than  any  subject  has  ever  enjoyed  in 
any  commonwealth.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  spirit, 
however  great,  will  never  be  able  to  support  itself  against 
that  immense  property,  which  ia  now  lodged  in  the  king,  and 
which  is  still  encrcasing.  Upon  a  moderate  computatiuu, 
there  are  near  three  millions  a  year  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  The  civil  list  amounts  to  near  a  million ;  the  col- 
lection of  all  taxes  to  another;  and  the  employments  in  the 
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army  and  navy,  togcither  witii  ecclesiastical  prcfermenis,  to 
above  a  third  uiillioii:  Au  enormous  sum,  and  what  may 
fairly  be  computed  to  be  more  tliau  a  thirtieth  jmrt  of  the 
whole  income  and  labour  of  the  kingdom.  When  we  add  to 
this  groat  property,  the  cncreasiiig  liuiury  of  tlic  nation,  our 
proneness  to  comiptiou,  together  with  the  great  power  and 
prerc^tiTes  of  the  crown,  and  the  command  of  military  force, 
there  is  no  one  but  must  despair  of  being  able,  without  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  to  support  oar  free  government  much 
longer  under  these  disadvant^iges. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain,  thiit  the  byass  of 
the  Bbitish  government  leans  towards  a  republic,  may  sup- 
port their  opinion  by  specious  arguments.  It  may  be  said, 
that,  though  this  immense  property  in  the  crown,  be  joined 
to  the  dignity  of  fii'st  magistrate,  and  to  many  other  legal 
powers  and  prerogatives,  which  should  naturally  give  it 
greater  influence ;  yet  it  really  becomes  less  dangerous  to 
liberty  upon  that  very  account.  Were  Ejtgland  a  republic, 
ttud  were  any  private  man  possessed  of  a  revenue,  a  third,  or 
even  a  tenth  port  as  large  as  that  of  the  crown,  be  would 
very  justly  excite  jealousy  ;  because  he  would  infallibly  have 
great  authority,  in  the  goTcmraent :  And  such  an  irregular 
authority,  not  avowed  by  the  laws,  is  always  more  dangerous 
than  a  much  greater  authority,  derived  from  the!n.  A  man, 
possessed  of  usurped  power,  can  set  no  bounds  to  his  preten- 
sions :'  His  partizans  have  liberty  to  hope  for  every  thing  in 
his  favour :  His  enemies  provoke  his  ambition,  with  hisfears, 
by  the  violence  of  tlieir  opposition  :  And  the  government 
being  thrown  into  a  fi?m>ent,  every  corrupted  Inimour  in  the 
state  naturfliMy  gathers  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  a  legal 
authority,  tliough  great,  has  always  some  bounds,  which  ter- 
minate both  the  liopes  and  pretenBioiiK  nf  the  person  possessed 
of  it :  The  laws  must  have  prfJvided  a  remedy  against  its 
excesses :  Such  an  eminent  magistrate  has  much  to  fear, 
and  little  to  hope  from  his  usurpations  :  And  as  his  legal 
authority  is  quietly  submitted  to,  he  baa  small  temptation 
and  small  opportunity  of  extending  it  farther.  Besides,  it 
happens,  with  regard  to  ambitious  aims  and  project«,  what 
may  be  observed  with  regard  to  sects  of  philosophy  and  reli- 
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gion.  A  new  tuict  (fxcit*!^  such  a  ferment,  and  is  both  op- 
posed and  defended  with  such  vehetuence,  that  it  always 
spreads  faster,  and  multiplied  itd  partizaus  with  greater 
rapidity,  than  any  old  established  opinion,  recommended  bj 
the  sanction  of  the  laws  and  of  antiquity.  Such  is  the  natare 
of  novelty,  that,  where  any  thing  pleases,  it  becomes  doubly 
^Tpeable,  if  new;  but  if  it  displeast-s.it  is  doubly  displeasing, 
upon  that  very  account.  And,  in  most  cases,  the  violence  of 
enemies  is  favourable  to  ambitious  projects,  as  well  as  the 
eeal  of  partizuns. 

It  may  farther  be  said,  that,  though  men  be  much  governed 
hj  interest;  yet  even  interest  itself,  and  all  bnman  affairs, 
are  entirely  governed  by  opinion.  Now,  there  has  been  a 
sudden  and  sensible  change  in  the  opinions  of  men  within 
these  hist  fifty  years,  by  the  progress  of  learning  and  of 
liberty.  Most  people,  in  this  island,  have  divested  them- 
selves of  all  superstitions  revprence  t-o  names  and  authority : 

.The  clergy  have'  much  lost  their  credit:  Their  pretensions 
Und  dcjctrines  have  been  ridiculed  ;  and  even  religion  can 
scarcely  support  itself  in  the  world.  The  mere  name  of  king 
iwmmands  little  respect;  and  to  talk  of  a  king  as  God's 

^▼iceregent  on  earth,  or  to  give  him  any  of  those  ma^ificent 
titles,  which  formerly  da/ded  mankind,  wonld  but  excite 
laughter  in  every  one.     Though  the  crown,  by  means  of  its 

tiarge  revenne,  may  maintain  it«  anthority  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity, upon  private  interest  and  influence  ;  yet,  as  tlie  least 
shock  or  convulsion  must  break  all  these  interests  to  pieces, 
the  royal  power,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the  settled 
principles  and  opinions  of  men,  will  immediately  dissolve. 
Had  men  been  in  the  same  disposition  at  the  revoluti^my  as 
they  are  at  present,  monarchy  would  have  run  a  great  risque 
of  being  entirely  lost  in  this  island. 

Durst  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  amidst  these 
>pp08ite  arguments,  I  would  assert,  that,  unless  thtfpe  happen 
some  extraordinary  convulsion,  the  power  of  the  crown,  by 
means  of  its  lai^  revenue,  is  rather  upon  the  encrease ; 

i-though,  at  the  same  time  I  own,  that  its  progress  seems 

livery  slow,  and  almost  insensible.  The  tide  has  run  long, 
ind  with  some  rapidity,  to  the  side  of  popular  government, 

^mnd  is  just  beginning  to  tuni  towards  monarchy. 

It  is  well  know^n,  that  every  govermnent  must  come  to  n 
'  [BdiUon  A  to  U  nad :  hRW  enl-inly  IimI.] 
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period,  and  tliat  death  is  anavoidable  to  tlic  political  as  well 
aa  to  the  animal  budj.  But^  a^  ono  kind  of  death  may  bd 
preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  enquired,  whether  it  be 
mure  desirable  for  the  Britibh  constitution  to  terminate  in 
a  popuhir  government,  or  in  absolute  monarchy?  Here  I 
would  frankly  declare,  that,  though  liberty  be  preferable  to 
slavery,  in  almost  every  case ;  yet  I  should  rather  wish  to 
see  an  absolute  monarch  tlian  a  republic  in  this  island.  For, 
let  na  consider,  what  kind  of  republic  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect. The  question  is  not  couceniinj?  any  fine  imnpinary 
republic,  of  which  a  man  may  form  a  plan  in  his  closet. 
There  ia  no  doubt,  but  a  popular  government  may  be  ima- 
gined more  perfect  than  absolute  monarchy,  or  even  than 
uur  present  constitution.  But  what  reason  have  we  to  ex- 
pcct  that  any  such  government  will  ever  be  established  in 
(iREAT  Britain,  uix)n  the  dissolution  of  our  monarchy?  If 
any  single  person  acquire  power  enough  to  take  our  consti- 
tution to  pieces,  and  put  it  up  a-ncw,  he  is  really  an  abso- 
Uite  monarch  ;  and  we  have  already  hod  uu  instance  of  this 
kind,  ffitfficient  to  convince  us,  that  such  n  pei-son  will  never 
resign  his  power,  or  establish  any  free  government.  Matters, 
therefore,  must  be  trusted  to  their  natural  progress  and 
operation  ;  and  the  house  of  commons,  accorduig  to  its  pre- 
sent constitution,  must  be  the  only  legislature  in  such  a 
popular  goveniiuent.  The  incouveuieoeies  attending  such  a 
situation  of  affaira,  present  themselves  by  thousands.  If  the 
house  of  commons,  in  snch  a  case,  ever  dissolve  itself,  which 
is  not  to  be  expected,  we  may  look  for  a  civil  war  every 
election.  If  it  continue  itself,  we  shall  suffer  all  the  tynumr 
of  a  faction,  subdivided  into  new  factions.  And,  as  such  a 
violent  government  cannot  long  sulM^ist,  we  shall,  at  last, 
after  many  iionvulsiona,  and  civil  wars,  find  repose  in  abso- 
lute monarchy,  which  it  would  have  been  happier  for  us  to 
have  established  peaceably  from  the  beginning.  Absolute 
monarchy,  therefore,  is  the  easiest  death,  the  true  Ettthanatia 
of  the  BuiTi»H  constitution. 

Thus,  if  we  have  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  monarchy, 
because  tlie  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that  quarter ;  we 
have  also  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  popular  government, 
because  that  danger  is  more  terrible.  This  may  teach  us  a 
lesson  of  moderation  in  all  oar  political  controvcniies. 
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Essay  VIII.— 0/  Pari<e$  in  Oeneral, 

Of  all  men,  that  distiug^uisb  theinatilves  hy  memorable 
atcbievemeiits,  the  first  place  uf  honour  seems  dac  to  Lboih- 
LAT0R9  and  founders  uf  8tate3,  who  transmit  a  system  of  laws 
and  instltotions  to  secure  the  peace,  happiness,  and  liberty 
of  future  generations.  The  influence  of  useful  inventions  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  may,  perhape,  extend  farther  than  that 
of  wise  laws,  whose  effecta  are  limited  both  in  Lime  and 
place ;  but  the  benctit  arising?  from  the  former,  is  not  so  seu- 
sibLe  as  that  which  results  from  the  latter.  Speculative 
sciences  do»  indeed,  improve  the  mind ;  but  this  advantage 
reaches  only  to  a  few  perEons,  who  hav^i  leisure  to  apply 
themselres  to  them.  And  as  to  practical  art-s,  which  eu- 
erease  the  commodities  and  enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  well 
icnown^  that  men's  happiness  consists  not  so  much  in  an 
abundance  of  these,  as  in  the  peace  and  security  with  which 
they  possess  them ;  and  those  blessings  nan  only  be  derived 
from  good  government.  Not  to  mention,  that  generaJ  virtue 
and  good  morals  iu  a  slate,  which  are  so  requisite  to  happi- 
ness, can  never  arise  from  the  most  refineil  precepts  of  philo- 
sophy, or  even  the  severest  injunctions  of  religion  ;  but  mnst 
proceed  entirely  from  the  virtuous  education  of  youth,  the 
effect  of  wise  laws  and  institutions.  I  must,  therefore,  pre- 
sume to  differ  from  Lord  Bacon  in  this  particular,  and  must 
regard  antiquity  as  somewhat  unjust  in  its  distribution  of 
honours,  when  it  made  gods  of  all  the  inventors  of  useful 
arts,  such  as  Ceres,  Bacchus,  ^scclapius  ;  and  dignify 
legislators,  snch  as  Rouulus  and  Teeseub,  only  with  the 
appellation  of  demig>>da  and  heroes. 

As  much  as  legislators  and  founders  of  states  ought  to  be 
honoured  and  respected  among  men,  aa  much  ought  the 
founders  of  sects  and  factions  to  be  detested  and  hated; 
7  because  the  influence  of  faction  is  directly  contrary  to  that 
of  laws.  Factions  subvert  government,  render  laws  impo- 
tent, and  beget  the  fiercest  animosities  among  men  of  the 
same  nation,  who  ought  to  give  mutual  assistance  and  pro- 
tection to  each  other.  And  what  should  render  the  founders 
of  parties  more  odious  is,  the  difficulty  of  extirpating  these 
weeds,  when  once  they  have  taken  root  in  any  state.  They 
naturally  propagate  themselves  for  many  centuries,  and 
seldom  end  but  by  the  total  dissolution  of  that  govemment. 
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in  wbich  they  are  sown.  They  are,  besitleH,  pluuta  wliich 
grow  most  plentifally  in  the  riolit'tit  wiil ;  and  tbnugh  abso- 
lute goTeraments  be,  not  wholly  free  from  them,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  thtty  rise  mure  eusily,  and  propagate  tbem- 
selres  faster  in  free  governmeuls,  where  tliey  ahvujs  infect 
the  legislature  itaelf,  whieli  alone  could  be  able,  by  the  steady 
application  of  rewards  and  puninhmtinta.  to  t-radicate  them. 

Factions  may  be  divided  into  P^utiuNAii  and  Rkal  ;  that 
is,  into  factionH,  founded  un  personal  friendship  ur  unimofliiy 
among  such  as  compose  the  contcndiui;  purtifs,  and  into 
those  founded  on  some  real  difference  of  aentimcnt  or  in- 
terest. The  reaaon  of  this  distinction  is  obvious ;  thougb  I 
mast  ackuowled^,  that  parties  are  seldom  fonnd  pore  and 
unmixed,  either  oC  the  one  kind  or  the  other.  It  is  not  often 
seen,  that  a  govcmmont  divides  into  factions,  where  there  is 
no  diflerence  in  the  views  of  the  constituent  members,  either 
real  or  apparent,  trivial  or  material :  And  in  those  factions, 
which  are  founded  on  the  most  real  and  must  material  differ- 
ence, there  is  always  observed  a  jyreat  deal  of  personal  ani- 
mosity ur  affection.  But  notwithstandiufr  this  mixture,  a 
party  may  he  denominabid  either  persouiil  or  real,  according 
to  that  principle  which  ia  predoiniiiant,  and  is  found  to  hare 
the  greatest  influence. 

Personal  factions  arise  most  easily  in  small  republics. 
Every  domestic  quarrel,  there,  becomes  an  r.ffair  of  state. 
Love,  vanity,  emuhition,  any  passion,  as  well  a8  ambition 
and  resentment,  begets  public  division.  The  Neri  and 
BiANCHi  of  Floaence,  the  Fbeoosi  and  Auouni  of  Genoa, 
the  CoLOKEtti  and  OasiNi  of  modem  Roue,  were  parties  of 
this  kind. 

Men  have  such  a  propensity  to  divide  into  personal  fac- 
tions, that  the  smallest  appearance  of  real  difference  will 
produce  them.  What  can  be  imagined  more  trivial  than 
the  difference  between  one  colour  of  livery  and  another  in 
horse  races  ?  Yet  this  difference  begat  two  most  inveterate 
factions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  Pkasini  and  Veneti,  who 
never  suspended  their  animosities,  till  they  ruined  that  un- 
happy government. 

'  We  find  in  the  Roman  history  a  remarkable  dissension 
between  two  tribes,  the  Pollia  and  PAPiitiA,whic:h  continued 
for  the  space  of  near  three  hnndred  years,  and  discovered 

'  [TliU  jpnrfkgniph  war  iwlilail  in  FJdilion  B.] 
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ikaman  iwmiIiWh,  m  it  eoiria  conlhMt 
BO  lOB^  ft  ttmct  of  tune ;  even  tlM>Qg|i  it  d»it  ool  ffywij 
H»^  nor  dr«w  uiy  of  tike  otiier  tribu  ioto  »  diM»  of  tt» 
qtunrt  If  okAzikiiid  had  not  a  st2>»g  ptoftntity  to  tneh 
diiirions,  the  iiiJiffc-rence  of  the  neet  of  tb»  rammtuu^ 
most  hare  snppreswd  thu  fooHsh  aaimoeitT,  that  had  noi 
anj  aliment  of  new  hene6ts  and  iignriee;,  of  genrntl  svu- 
pathj  and  antipathr,  which  nerer  fiul  to  tat»  pbeOt  ^irhfn 
th«  whole  state  is  rent  into  two  eqnal  IkctfoiM, 

Nothing  is  more  osnal  than  to  see  parties,  which  havo  ^ 
liogiui  npon  a  rejU  diffeivnoe,  rontinue  ^ren  uftipr  th:it  dif. 
fisenoe  is  lost.  VTheii  men  are  once  inliicted  on  o{>{H%«ito 
sides,  thej  contract  an  affection  to  the  persons  with  whom 
thej  are  unite<l,  and  an  animositj  against  their  antafjouists  i 
And  Ibeae  passions  thej  often  transmit  to  their  p^^terit^r. 
The  real  diJQereuce  between  Guelt  and  Gbibbbllink  waa 
long  lost  in  Italj,  before  these  factions  wen>  extiuipiishtd. 
The  Guilts  adhered  to  the  pope^  the  GBiBBSLUinw  to  tho 
emjieror ;  yet  the  fiimily  of  Sforxa,  who  wew  in  olUanon 
with  the  emperor,  though  they  were  Goelfs,  being  expelled 
MiLAX  by  the  kiDg*ofFa&2rci,  assisted  by  jAOOMoTntTruiiQ 
and  the  Gbibbsllikes,  the  pope  concnrred  with  the  Isttor, 
and  they  formed  leagnea  with  the  pope  against  the  enijH'mr. 

The  civil  wars  which  arose  some  few  years  ago  in  Mo- 
rocco, between  the  hlarhi  and  whites^  mon*ty  on  nco<iunt  of 
their  complexion,  are  founded  on  a  plesaani  difffrenoe. 
We  luQgh  at  tbein ;  but  I  believe,  were  things  rijflitly  ex- 
amined, wo  afford  much  more  occasion  of  ridicule  to  tlio 
MooBS.  For,  what  are  all  the  wars  of  religion,  which  have 
prevailed  in  this  polite  and  knowing  part  of  the  world? 
They  are  certainly  more  absurd  than  the  Mooriab  civil  wars. 


*  A«  Lbi«  fact  hiiB  not  boon  much 
lAmrrti  by  Ant><)u>riM  or  politidftiiB, 
I  iImII  deliTcr  it  in  tho  vordi  of  th« 
IfoMAX  hiMoriaa.  Pojmtiu  TDACut-um 
cum  eu)y><jr*'^iu  <»'  Uomt  Rouam  »mit  : 
Ka  midtiliiJa,  ve»U  miaatit,  «t  ^Mcfa 
r'flmn  tri/nt  ewvmit,  fftmihiu  m  anmimm 

jMjtna  ixHiam  imfttfumdam,  «Mnda«M 
nd  cnmn  pirgandmm  vattiit.  TWftw 
MMNM  prat4r  PouJAV,  tHtifuanatt 
bftm.  PoLLLB  tnitmtia  /nil,  fmimm 
nrf^ratoa  mtmri.  tthfrot  eoi^iigt»jm tiA 
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fvnma  bjw  M/i  imurt:  Utriu'rimm^t 
fjiu  iem  Tv«0VL41iii  in  /amM  tmm 
atrccit  ttutona  rnutntl***  »jI  tntrU 
0l4Utim  onmMttI ;  «•«•  ^tirm^nMm  firt  r» 

jnfi'tdM,  T.  Livii,  lib.  a  n.  Tbr  CaiTK- 
t-kin  <u)d  NtoiLLnn  «r*  Iwn  mntihuh 
flwiioDM  ii  Vunca,  who  fW>iiwtiUj  box 
tofothsi^  uid  thru  Injt  luiiU  thalr 
qiitmli  nmmtW.  [Tha  Iwl  miI«bw 
vMMUMlin  Kaitioii  Dl 
■  UwnXU. 
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The  difference  of  complexiun  is  a  sensible  and  a  roaJ  tlif- 
ferCDCC:  But  the  contruvony  about  an  article  of  failli,  which 
is  utterly  absard  and  uuiutoIli|^ible,  is  uot  a  difl't-rence  in 
eentimcut,  but  iu  a  few  phrases  aud  expresBions,  which.  oq« 
party  aocepta  of,  without  understanding  them ;  and  the 
other  refuses  in  the  same  manner.' 

•  ii«al  factions  may  be  divided  itito  those  &om  itdereet,  from 
principle^  and  from  affertion.  Of  all  fartiuaB,  the  first  are 
the  moat  reasonable,  and  the  most  excusable.  When  two 
orders  of  men,  such  aa  the  nobles  and  people,  hare  a  distinct 
authonty  in  a  government,  not  very  accorately  balanced  and 
modelled,  they  naturally  follow  a  distinct  interest;  nor  con 
we  reasonably  expect  a  different  conduct,  considering  that 
d^^ree  of  selhshnoss  implanted  in  human  nature.  It  requires 
great  Bkill  in  a  legislator  to  prevent  such  parties ;  and  many 
philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that  this  secret,  like  the  grarui 
elixir^  or  perpetwd  motum,  may  amuse  men  iu  theory,  but 
can  never  possibly  be  reduced  to  practice.  In  deBiK>tic 
goTemments,  indeed,  factions  often  do  nnt  appear ;  but  tliey 
are  not  the  less  real ;  or  rather,  they  are  more  real  and 
more  pernicious,  upon  that  very  account.  The  distinct 
orders  of  men,  nobles  and  people,  soldiers  and  merchanta, 
have  all  a  distinct  interest ;  but  the  more  powerful  oppresses 
the  weaker  with  impunity,  and  without  resistance ;  whicli 
begets  a  seeming  trauqitilUtv  in  such  governments,* 

There  has  been  au  attempt  in  Enqlakd  to  divide  the 
landed  and  tradiny  part  of  the  nation ;  but  without  success. 
The  interests  of  those  two  bodies  are  uot  really  distinct, 
and  never  will  be  so,  till  onr  public  debts  encrease  to  snch  a 
degree,  aa  to  become  altogether  oppressive  and  intolerable. 

Parties  from  princifley  especially  abstract  speculative 
principle,  are  known  only  to  modem  times,  and  are,  perhaps,' 
the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  pJavnommion,  that 
lius  yet  appeared  iu  human  aifaira.  \\1iere  different  prin- 
ciples beget  a  contrariety  of  conduct,  which  is  the  case  with 
all  different  political  principles,  the  matter  may  be  more 

furm  II  mal  npioion,  luoro  nt  bistliKpovBl 
than  bin  oompluxion?    Aod  can  one  b« 
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'  [  h^-iHioOB  A  to  P  odd  tiie  foUowing : 
B«aiiio«,  I  do  not  find  thAt  the  viAiUi 
in  MoBoccQ  evur  ipijiotMl  vn  th»  ftlaclu 
any  rteomaty  of  ftlterin^  ituir  com- 
plexioR,  orlnnuitctiiKl  ihent  will)  !riqui' 
ttltioiib  iviitl  pL'iiiil  liiwH  ill  cu«  uf  ob«ti> 
Jiacj:  nor  hare  Lho  trliu-iv  h»ai  mare 
UoriHiranutiSd  lit  tbi»  paiticuiar.  But 
U  m  ouD'f  vpiuiuo.  wKra  he  it-  iblc  to 


induce]  liy  I'lircn  or  fivir  Uv  do  tnon 
tlum  tntot  nnd  di»iiiui^  in  the  cm  tut 
lU  mil  lut  iu  thn  (ithi'.r '!] 

*  [See  CtMmJfratiims  mrte  Gratidtur 
et  sur  la  iMiauiina  d*  Simaau.  £di* 
tioa  K.] 
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easily  explained.  A  man,  who  esteems  the  true  right  of 
gOTenimeut  to  lie  in  one  man,  or  one  faztiUy,  cuuuot  easily 
agree  with  his  fellow-eitizen^  who  thinks  that  another  lutui 
or  family  is  possessed  of  this  ri^^ht.  Each  naturally  wishes 
that  right  may  take  place,  according  to  his  own  notions  of 
it.  Bat  where  the  difference  of  principle  is  attended  with 
no  contrariety  of  action,  but  every  one  may  follow  hia  own 
way,  without  interffring  with  his  neighbour,  as  happens  in 
all  religious  controversies :  what  madness,  what  fury  can  f 
beget  sneh  unhappy  and  such  fatal  divisions  ^ 
)  Two  men  travelling  on  the  highway,  the  one  east,  the 
other  west,  can  easily  pass  each  other,  if  the  way  be  brood 
enongh :  But  two  men,  reasoning  npon  opposite  principles 
of  religion,  cannot  so  easily  pass,  without  shocking ;  though 
one  should  tliink,  that  the  way  were  also,  in  that  ciiee,  suffi- 
ciently broad,  and  that  eacli  might  proceed,  witliout  intt*r- 
niption,  in  his  own  course.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  that  it  always  lays  hold  on  every  mind  that 
approaches  it;  and  as  it  is  wonderfully  fortified  by  an 
unanimity  of  sentiments,  so  is  it  shocked  and  disturbed  by 
any  contrariety.  Hence  the  eagerness,  which  most  people 
discover  in  a  dispute ;  and  hence  their  impatience  of  opposi- 
tion, even  in  the  most  speculative  and  indifferent  opinious. 

This  principle,  however  frivolona  it  may  appear,  seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  religious  wars  and  divisions. 
But  as  this  principle  is  universal  in  human  nature,  its  effects 
would  not  have  been  confine*!  to  one  age,  and  to  one  sect 
of  religion,  did  it  not  there  concur  with  other  more  acci- 
dental eanses,  which  raise  it  to  such  a  height,  aa  to  prodnce 
the  greatest  misery  and  devastation.  Moat  religions  of  the 
ancient  world  arose  in  the  unknown  ages  of  goverument^ 
when  men  were  as  yet  barbarous  and  nninstrucied,  and  the 
prince,  as  well  as  the  peasant,  was  disposed  to  receive,  with 
implicit  faith,  every  pious  tale  of  fiction,  which  was  offered 
him.  The  magistrate  embraced  the  religion  of  the  people, 
and  entering  cordially  into  the  care  of  sacred  matters, 
naturally  acquired  au  authority  in  them,  and  united  the 
ecclesiastical  with  the  civil  power.  But  the  Chruiian 
religion  arising,  while  principles  directly  opposite  to  it 
were  firmly  established  in  the  polite  part  of  the  world  who 
despised  the  nation  that  first  broached'  this  novelty  ; 
no  wonder,  that,  in  snch  circumstances,  it  was  but  little 
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countenanced  by  the  cWil  ma^strate,  and  that,  the 
hood  wan  allowed  to  engross  all  the  authority  in  tl 
sect.  So  bad  a  nee  did  they  make  of  thia  power,  eren  in 
thosu  early  times,  that  the  primitive  peraecutioua  may, 
perhapH,  i«  pori,'  be  ascribed  to  the  violence  instilliMl  by 
them  into  their  followers.  And  the  same  principlca  of 
pncstly  ^veruiuent  cuntinuint;,  after  Christianity  beca 
the  established  religiou,  they  have  engendered  a  spirit 
persecution,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  poison  of  ham 
society,  and  the  source  of  the  most  inv^-tcrate  factions  in 
every  jjovemment.  Such  divisions,  therefore,  on  the  part 
the  people,  may  jnstly  be  esteemed  factions  of  principle ; 
on  the  part  of  the  priests,  who  are  the  prime  movers,  the 
tare  really  factions  of  inierest. 

There  is  another  cause  (beside  the  authority  of  the  priesU, 
and  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers) 
which  has  contributed  to  render  Chhistendom  the  scene  of 
religious  wars  aiid  divisions.  Beligions,  that  arise  in  ogee 
totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  consist  mostly  of  traditional 
tales  and  fictions,  which  may  be  different  in  every  sect,  with- 
out being  contrary  to  each  other ;  and  even  when  they  are 
contrary,  every  one  adheres  to  the  tradition  of  his  own  sect, 
without  much  reasoning  or  disputation.  But  as  philosophy 
was  widely  spretid  over  tlie  world,  at  the  time  when  Chria- 
fianity  arose,  the  tea,chers  of  the  new  sect  were  obliged  to 
form  a  system  of  speculative  opinions ;  to  divide,  with  some 
accuracy,  tlieir  articles  of  laith ;  and  to  explain,  comment, 

tlii>GAri>  fr«m  thrirnncivntpnyudieMi. 
.Srirr<iM»5  in  tuta  Ciadiiii.  [Pujrr 
n-nTilfru  thf  abolition  of  tfaa  DniidiciJ 

STIpnntitioDfl      to      TlBKRTIM,      prohftbl/ 

bocaUBt)  th&t  etnpQor  lisd  tal»n  Kimo 
b1i-[iH  UiwanU  ri-ftminmfi:  thmn  (liK 
XXX.  cup.  i.)]  Thii  is  »ii  iimtiLncrof  lb« 
titiual  cnutioo  a&d  modeniuoQ  of  Uu 
ItouAvs  in  Kuch  ouw;  and  rvj 
'lifFi-mit.  frntn  ifitir  violent  and  aaa* 
^^iiury  m&lhod  of  trvntin(f  tho  Ctri#> 
iiuiii.  "iJeacf  m  may  ent^rbiili  a  nw- 
pir-ion.  ttint  thnv  furious  pniBDCUticnw 
of  i'hrittianils  w«ro  in  mmi*  mMfOM 
owin^  t'l  tlir  im[ini<ti?nt»Ml)uidljigotiT 
of  thofinlpropa^tontof  thalRKt ;  and 
Ea-lroiiiUitiml  hiiiUii^  nfiortlii  us  nainy 
KAKina  to  oonfirm  this  btinfrimin.  [Thia 
notn  it  nnt  in  A.  t)  and  D  rend:  'mre 
vi-ry  (iTiCTont,'  '  they  rjiiit<s'  nnii  rmit  iha 
wica^'iiee  to  Pmnr-l 


*  I  *iy.  iti  mrt ;  For  il  wi  h  vntj|:ar 
emir  ly  inuupBt,  tUal  the  undent*  wire 
iM  gmit  friuitdii  to  Uilv'mtioit  fw  I^i) 
E!(«i.i!iii  i»r  DoTCB  aro  at  prfBunt  Thu 
latm  againit  •xunul  i»iip«mittoii, 
Bmno^  th«  Bowjttfs.  vrr-rv  im  uji- 
cicnt  [a»  the  time  of  thiU  t^rlvo 
tiiblm]  ;  and  thn  ivvn^  aa  wt-ll  ns  CtlBM- 
TUMS  wvre  aooiBtinK's  puaiahed  Igr 
tlicni ;  (Imiiirh.  in  (irpnemi  thvM  lawB 
T#ro  not  rij^^roiuly  oxKUtod.  lmin«- 
(liabnly  uflvr  thn  cjiiiqnrat  at  Oaui.,  tht^jr 
forbad  all  btJt  fnii  □ttireH  to  b^  inilia- 
t«d  into  thn  rfliRioii  uf  tho  DatTti>.s ; 
and  this  was  n  kind  of  persecution.  In 
about  a  ccntoryaftar  tli)«  conquest,  (tha 
rmprrmr.  Cumnus.)  qiiit«  nboliahod 
that  aiipemition  by  porinl  lawn  ;  vhieh 
would  naVB  bi-ftn  «  very  Krinvoua  |»CT- 
flivulinri  if  thi>  imitntiin  nf  rho  Kf»j(*y 
maniiprs  bal  rnt,  bufire-baitd.  ^renCMl 
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ponfnte,  and  defend  witl»  all  the  subtilty  of  arf^imeiit  and 
science.  Hence  natuiully  arose  kecnuetia  in  dispute,  when 
the  riiriatian  religion  came  to  be  split  into  new  divisions  and 
heresies :  And  this  keiinnesa  OAsistod  the  priests  in  their 
policy,  of  begetting  a  mutual  Iiatred  and  antipathy  among 
their  deluded  followers.  Sects  of  philosophy,  in  the  ancient 
world,  were  more  zealons  than  parties  of  religion ;  but  in 
modern  times,  parties  of  religion  are  more  furious  and 
enraged  than  the  most  cruel  Actions  that  ever  arose  from 
interest  and  ambition. 

I  have  mentioned  parties  from  affection  as  a  kind  of  real 
parties,  beside  those  from  interett  and  principle.  By  parties 
from  afiection,  I  nnderstand  those  which  are  founded  on  the 
difiterent  attachments  of  men  towards  particular  families  and 
persons,  whom  they  desire  to  rule  over  them.  These  factions 
are  often  very  violent ;  though,  I  most  own,  it  may  seem 
unaccountable,  that  men  should  attach  themselves  so  strongly 
to  persona,  with  whom  they  are  no  wise  acquainted,  whom 
perhaps  they  never  saw,  and  from  whom  they  never  received, 
nor  can  ever  hope  for  any  favour.  Yet  this  we  of^en  find  to 
be  the  ca«e,  and  eren  with  men,  who,  on  other  occasions, 
discover  no  great  generosity  of  spirit,  nor  are  fbund  to  be 
easily  transported  by  friendship  beyond  their  own  interest. 
We  are  apt  to  think  the  relatiim  between  us  and  onr  sove- 
reign very  close  and  intimate.  The  splendour  of  majesty  and 
power  bestows  an  importance  cex  the  fortunes  even  of  a 
single  person.  And  when  a  mao'i  good-nature  does  not 
give  him  this  imi^inary  interest,  his  iU-nature  will,  from 
spite  and  opposition  to  persona  whose  sentuuents  are  differ- 
ent from  his  own. 


£bbat  IX.~Oftke  Parliet  ofOrtat  Britam, 

Wrre  the  British  Oovemmeut  proposed  as  a  sabjeet  of 
H{>ecaIation,  one  would  immediately  perceive  in  it  a  sorirce 
of  division  and  party,  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  it,  under  any  udministnitiou,  tu  avoid.  The  just  balance 
between  the  republican  luid  monarchical  jHirt  of  onr  con- 
stitation  is  really,  in  itseli^  so  extremely  delicate  and  uoccr- 
tain,  that,  when  joined  to  men's  passioas  and  prejudiresi,  il  ia 
impossible  tat  different  opinions  roust  arise  concerning  it, 
even  among  persona  of  the  best  nndcTstaading.    Tboae  of 
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mild  tempera,  who  lore  peac«  and  order,  and  deteat  seditioa 
and  civil  wars,  will  always  entertain  mora  favutuable  senti- 
ments  of  monarchy,  than  men  of  bold  and  generous  spirits, 
who  are  passionate  lovers  of  liberty,  and  think  no  evil  com- 
parable to  subjection  and  slavery.  And  though  all  reaaonabl 
men  agree  in  general  to  preserve  our  mixed  govemment] 
yet,  when  they  come  to  particulars,  some  will  iiicUno  to 
greater  powers  to  the  crown,  to  bestow  on  it  more  inflaen< 
and  to  guard  against  its  encroachments  with  leas  caution, 
than  others  who  are  terrified  at  the  most  distant  approaches 
of  tyranny  and  despotic  powflr.  Thus  are  there  parties  of 
Pkinoiple  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  our  coustitutioiXy 
which  may  properly  enough  bt;  denominated  those  of  CocxT 
and  CoriTTBT.'  The  sti-ength  and  violence  of  each  of  these 
parties  will  much  depend  upon  the  particular  administration. 
All  administration  may  bo  so  bad,  as  to  throw  a  great 
majority  into  the  opposition ;  ae  a  good  administration  will 
reconcile  to  the  court  many  of  the  most  pnssionate  lovers  of 
liberty.  But  however  the  nation  may  fluctuate  between 
them,  the  parties  themselves  will  always  subsist,  so  long  as 
we  are  governed  by  a  limited  monarcliy.  ^^ 

But,  besides  this  difference  of  Principle,  those  particw  artf^| 
ivery  much  fomented  by  a  difference  of  Intkrest,  without 
which  they  could  scarcely  ever  be  dangerous  or  violent.  The 
crown  will  naturally  bestow  all  trust  and  power  upon  thoee, 
whose  principles,  real  or  pretended,  are  most  favourable  to 
mouarcliical  government ;  and  this  teiiiptiitiou  will  uuturuUy 
engage  them  to  go  greater  lengths  than  their  principles 
would  otherwise  carry  them.  Their  antagonists,  who  were 
disappointed  in  their  ambitious  aiuis,  throw  themselves  into 
the  party  whose  sentiments  incline  them  to  be  most  jealous 
of  royal  power,  and  naturally  carry  those  sentiment*  to 
greater  height  tlian  sound  politics  will  justify.  Thus  Cf>wi 
and  Couniry,  which  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  BbjtiS] 


■  [Editioni  A  to  P  a<l<l  tho  following 
Hoto  :  'ni«!iiiivf»nliili.-iri!)n-i.ymiiM>fgone- 
ral  UM.  iin<i  UuTifore  1  ulinll  timplwr 
Uictn,  n'llJjiiut  iuteaUinjt  ta  exprsM  hj 
tlltia  an  uniTerNil  blsma  of  the  ouc 
j»rt7,  ornpprobatioD  of  theothor.  Tlie 
comrt-portj  nuiiTi  no  iJoulit,  on  MMne 
oeauioDf  cootolt  b««t  the  iiit«rcit  of 
the  eovatry,  and  lh«  ixiuntir-pnny 
opixwo  it.  Id  lik<>  miiiinpr.  llio  Romax 
lakias  iron  tlunanuiuited  Optirm(*$»ad 


Pojndar^:  «nd  C'lcBnii,  liko  s  true 
puty  laAH,  definefl  tbo  Optimata  to  Xt 
inch  R8,  iG  all  ptiMic  cundiu't,  rtifnuUlMl 
tJiGmsHrei  bT  tho  •(.■ntimotita  of  the 
bait  mill  w;nijii(«l  of  ihe  ItouAiu:  JVs 
SfJtiifi.  cap.  4ft.  The  term  of  Coantry- 
parttf  mity  >\fkrd  a  Civotinble  dflfinltiaa 
or  etymolofry  of  the  eBniB  kind ;  But  it 
woulil  bo  folk  to  drnv  any  a^OBwat 
fnmi  tlint  htnd.  niiA  I  havn  rogKrd  to  it 
ID  cjnpluyiug  tiiew  tcTiD».J 
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govcmmont,  are  a  kind  of  mixed  parties,  aud  an-  iiilluenccd 
both  by  principle  and  by  interest.  Tlie  heads  of  the  fiwtions 
are  coiumonly  most  governed  by  the  latter  motive ;  the 
inferior  members  of  them  by  the  former.' 

Ab  to  ecclesiastical  parties ;  we  may  observe,  that,  in  all 
agea  of  the  world,  priests  have  been  enemies  to  liberty ;' 
and  it  is  certain,  that  this  steady  conduct  of  theirs  must 
have  been  founded  on  fixed  reasons  of  interest  aud  ambition. 
Liberty  of  thinkings  and  of  expressing  our  thoughts,  is 
always  fatal  to  priestly  power,  and  to  those  pious  frauds,  on 
which  it  is  commonly  foundwd ;  and,  by  an  infallible  con- 
nexion, which  prevails  among  all  kinds  of  liberty,  this  privi- 
lege can  never  be  eigoyed,  at  least  has  never  yet  beea 
enjoyed,  but  in  a  iree  goverument.  Hence  it  must  happen, 
in  such  a  eonsUtutiou  as  that  of  Geeat  Bbitaui,  that  the 
established  clergy,  while  things  are  in  their  natural  situation, 
will  always  be  of  the  C*mr(-party ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
dissenters  of  all  kinds  will  be  of  the  Counfri/-party ;  since 
they  can  never  hope  for  that  toleration,  which  they  stand  in 
need  of,  but  by  means  of  our  free  government.  All  princes, 
that  have  aimed  at  despotic  power,  have  known  of  what  im- 
portance it  was  to  gain  the  established  clergy :  As  the 
clergy,  on  their  part,  have  shewn  a  great  facility  on  entering 
into  the  views  of  such  princes.'  Gcstavus  Vaza  wa«, 
perhaps,  the  only  ambitious  monarch,  that  ever  depressed 
the  church,  at  the  same  time  that  he  discouraged  liberty. 
But  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  bishops  in  Sweijkn',  who,  at 
that  time,  overtopped  the  crown  itself,  together  with  their 
attachment  to  a  foreign  family,  was  the  reason  of  liis  embrsbO- 
ing  such  an  unusual  system  of  jioliticii. 


>  [EiitiouA  toP«ldUl«foU(n^illg: 
I  tuuat  bo  uoderetoud  U»  maui  this  of 
peraoaa  vbo  hare  mottvu  tor  taking 
piutj  <ui  kDjr  nd*.  For,  (a  tell  the 
truth,  tha  gTMtwt  p&rt  an  omunaalj 
moa  who  aMtodnlu  Un-mwlvo*  tfany 
know  not  why ;  fmn  ezntnple,  fron 
pooaioB,  from  idlBOeaB.  But  adU  it  ii 
rpquisiu,  tiut  tboro  be  tonui  soono  of 
(liriMon,  tiihar  in  priaapla  or  laumc; 
otlMUWH*  «acb  pmoofl  vonlil  Mt  find 
INirtiM,to  which  tii«j  coold  oMociato 
tbeaMlTM.] 

*  [GditioiM  B  to  P  wld  tfa«  noCa : 
ThU  prcppoidiiDa  u  tniis  nocwithvuad- 
injf,  UMt  ID  tbo  nu ly  titnM  of  tho  EatH 
U5U  guvaronuiit,  tha  dcrgf  want  tha 


gTMt  aiKl  principal  oppDiai*  of  the 
orcm  :  But.  at  thiit  lim^  their  [umm- 
aioQi  wvr»  ao  immaiwalj  KraU,  thai  thoj 
oompMed  II  coBftdorBuit  paiC  uf  th« 
pcoprifl'on  of  Ji)»aLAsn>,  n&d  in  nnay 
cmVrflm  wnra  dirrct  rival*  of  th* 
cruwu.) 

*  JnoM  aibi  ipai  rvgaa  ttDpovoan . 
qm  moUlitatA  nugi  npMlni,  n«iimpt« 
per  ftrma  dofninnUoiie :  ftigM  dTiuBl, 
urliiiini  nvonioncs.  fro  tram,  tiacyaeva, 
parvntum  a^ev*.  oliaqtw  aoliu  rcf  ttiui 
aiui,  supanLitionem  forelxuit ;  qni& 
hoDor  aaoerdotii  RnaaiMatnin  potaotaB 
aaauinebatur.  Tacit.  iUif.  Iw.  t.  I, 
[Tbit  aoto  vaa  addad  in  iSdition  K.] 
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This  observation,  concerning  tlie  propensity  of  priestH  io 
the  government  of  a  single  perwm,  is  not  true  with  regard 
t4>  one  Beet  onljr.  The  PnthyUrian  and  CalviniJitic  clergy  in 
Holland  were  professed  friends  to  the  family  of  ORANas  ; 
as  the  Arminianty  who  were  esteemed  heretics,  were  of  the 
LouTESTBiN  faction^  and  zealous  for  liberty.  Bnt  if  a  prince 
have  the  choice  of  both,  it  is  easj  to  see,  that  he  will  prefer 
the  episcopal  to  the  presbyteiian  form  of  gOTemmeui,  both 
because  of  the  greater  affinity  between  monarchy  and  epis- 
copacy, and  because  of  the  facility,  which  he  will  find,  in 
such  a  government,  of  ruling  the  clergy,  by  means  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors.' 

If  we  consider  the  first  rise  of  parties  in  Enolakd,  duriu^ 
the  great  rebellion,  we  shall  observe,  that  it  was  conformable 
to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the  species  of  government 
gave  birth  to  them,  by  a  regular  and  infallible  operation. 
The  Enoush  constitution,  before  tliat  period,  had  lain  in  a 
kind  of  confusion ;  yet  so,  as  that  the  subjects  possessed 
many  nobl^  privileges,  which,  though  not  exactly  bounded 
and  secured  by  law,  were  universally'  deemed,  from  long  poe- 
aeaaion,  to  belong  to  them  as  their  birth-right.  An  ambitious, 
or  rather  a  misguided,  prince  arose,  who  deemed  all  these 
privileges  to  be  conceBsions  of  his  predecessors,  revokeablo 
at  pleasure  ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  this  principle,  he  openly 
acted  in  violatiun  of  liberty,  during  the  course  of  several 
years.  Necessity,  at  last,  eonstrauied  him  to  call  a  pariia- 
mcnt:  The  spirit  of  liberty  arose  and  spread  itself:  The 
prince,  being  without  any  support,  was  obliged  to  grant  every 
thing  required  of  him  :  And  Ms  enemies,  jealous  and  impla- 
cable, set  no  bounds  to  their  pretensions.  Here  then  began 
those  contests,  in  which  it  was  no  wonder,  that  men  of  that 
age  were  divided  into  different  parties ;  since,  even  at  thiaJ 
day,  the  tmpaitial  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  concerning  the 
justice  of  the  quarrel.  Tlte  pretensions  of  the  parliament, 
if  yielded  to,  broke  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  by  ren-. 
dering  the  government  almost  entirely  republican.  If  not"' 
yielded  to,  the  nation  was,  perhaps,  stiU  in  danger  of  absolute 
power,  from  the  settled  principles  and  inveterate  habits  of 
the  king,  which  had  plainly  appeared  iu  every  concessum 
that  he  had  been  constrained  to  make  to  his  people.    In  this.] 


'   Pnpuli  impcrium  juxfn  1it>rrla1«ni: 
pituconiiu    dviumauo    ivgis    libidinL 


npniiTior  Mt.     Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  vi.  1 1 
[Tltit^  note  wan  adtltxl  in  BdiUcui  K.] 
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question,  bo  delicate  and  nncortoin,  mpn  natuiuDj  foil  to  tho 
side  which  was  most  confomiablf  to  tlicir  iimiiil  priiicipli'it  j 
and  the  more  passionate  fftvniironi  of  nioiiarrhj-  di>i^lur«-il  fur 
the  Icing,  as  the  zealous  friends  of  lilK-rty  Hided  with  the  par- 
liament. The  hopes  of  siinci'ss  bi'in(f  nuurly  I'lpiiil  nn  Imih 
sides,  interest  had  no  general  influeiHie  in  i!iin  rnuti'nt  i  Ho 
that  RoDND-HBAD  and  C'avalikr  wero  inerDly  partifn  of  prin- 
ciples ;  neither  of  which  disowned  either  inoiiit  rehy  or  lihiTtj ; 
bat  the  former  party  inclined  most  to  the  ri'ptdjlietin  jtart  of 
our  government,  the  latter  to  the  iiioiiarrhiral.  In  thi« 
respect,  thej  ma/  be  eonsiderijd  aa  cinrt  and  cotintrj'-purtj, 
enflamed  into  a  ciril  war,  bj  an  anbappy  concurr»m:Q  nf 
circumatonfes,  and  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Hin  wgf.  Tim 
commonwt'alth^H  men,  and  Hit;  i>siriiza,tiM  of  ubtioliitL'  [hiwit,  liiy 
concealed  in  both  parties,  and  fumifMl  but  un  incffnttiderublo 
part  of  them. 

The  clergj  had  eoncnired  with  tlie  king's  arbitrary  dcfllffns) 
and,  in  retnm,  were  allowed  to  p«*r»ecuti?  tlu'ir  ailvenutries, 
whom  thej  called  heretics  and  Bchisuuitics.  The  establiBlied 
olergjr  were  episcopal ;  the  noo -conform  Lits  prcsbyterion  t  Htt 
that  all  things  concurred  to  Uurow  the  ff/rmtfr,  withrnit  r*i- 
serre,  into  the  king's  party;  and  the  hitter  into  that  of  the 
parfiament.* 

Every  one  knows  ihe  event  of  tliis  quarrel ;  &4al  to  tits 
king  first,  to  the  pwfiamefit  aftenrai^  Aiter  many  coufu- 
eions  az>d  rerolotioci^  Uie  royal  &iBil/  iva«  at  hwt  r<s«ioru(l« 
axkd  the  ancient  gorenunent  re-eatafaliahwL  Ckamlxm  IL  was 
not  nude  wiser  bjrthe  example  of  hie  DUher;  UA  proaecaloJ 
the  mmt  ■naiiute,  thon^  at  ^nk,  with  bbotv  ^mrvi'y  aitd 
cMBJinn,  Mew  parties  arose,  oader  the  appeOatfoa  of  Whi^ 
and  Tviy,  -which  hnre  oiwHiinwt  ever  eSnee  to  eoofocnJ  su4 
Histrart  oar  gofgiimegt.    To  determine  the  nabifie  of  tliase 

SMHl.     1W  dMrfiaV  tlil«g  *«  eiMMt- 


A  u    r    I  III  rtl  Ml   «w    MIm*m: 
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parties  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems, 
can  be  met  with,  and  is  a  proof  that  history  may  contaS^ 
questions,  as  uncertain  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  most  ab- 
stract sciences.  We  have  seen  the  coudnctof  the  two  parties, 
during  the  course  of  seventy  years,  in  a  rast  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, possessed  of  power,  and  deprived  of  it,  during 
peace,  and  during  war :  Persons,  who  profesa  themselves  of 
one  Bide  or  other,  we  meet  with  every  hour,  in  company,  in  our 
pleasures,  in  our  serious  occupations :  We  ourselves  are  con- 
strained, in  a  manner,  to  take  party;  and  littng'  in  a  coimfcty 
of  Hie  highest  liberty,  every  one  may  openly  declare  all  hia 
sentiments  and  opinions;  Yet  are  we  at  a  Iobh  to  tell  thti 
nature,  pretensions,  and  principles  of  the  diiferent  factions.' 

When  we  compare  tlie  parties  of  Whig  and  ToKr  with 
those  of  KonXD-HEAD  and  Cavalirk,  the  moat  obvions  dif- 
ference, that  appears  between  them,  consists  in  the  principles 
of  pougive  obedience,  and  iivlefeasihle  riyltty  which  were  but 
little  heard  of  among  the  Cavaliers,  but  became  the  univer- 
sal doctrine,  and  were  esteemed  the  true  charactoristic  of  a 
Toby.  Were  these  principles  pushed  into  their  most  obvious 
consequences,  they  imply  a  formal  renunciation  of  all  our 
liberties,,  and  an  avowal  of  absolute  monarchy;  since  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  a  limited  power,  which  must 
not  be  resisted,  even  when  it  eioeeds  its  limitations.  But  as  ■ 
the  most  rational  principles  are  often  but  a  weak  counterpoise 
to  passion;  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  absurd  principles" 
were  found  too  weak  for  that  effect.  XbaXoBJES,  as  men, 
.were  enemies  to  oppression ;  and  also  as  EifaLisHitBX, 
they  were  enemies  to  arbitniry  pf)wer.  Their  zeal  for  liberty, 
was,  i)erhapii,  less  fervent  than  that  of  their  autan^onists ; 
but  was  sufficient  to  make  them  forj^t  all  their  general 
principles,  when  they  saw  themselves  openly  threatened  with 
a  subversion  of  the  ancient  goveriuncnt.  From  these  senti- 
ments arose  the  revolution  j  an  event  of  mighty  consequence, 
and  the  firmest  foundation,  of  Bhitibh  liberty.  The  conduct 
of  the  ToKiTis,  during  that  event,  and  nfU:T  it,  will  afford  us  a 
true  insig-ht  into  the  nature  of  that  party. 
s  lu  the  Jirst  place,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  Barross  iu  their  affection  for  liberty,  and  in 


>  [Eilitiona  A  to  P  odd :  T]i9  qucxUnii 
ifl.  perliapa,  in  iUelf,  iomcvhiit  tlifti- 
ciJtj  )>ut  hnn  IiititD  mnilumd  mnre  ho, 
by  the  iircjmiico  iind  nolunwof  pirty,] 

■  [Editiiiiis  A  £o  P  Add:    mfficiest. 


Ai;c-ar-\'mg  to  iL  ctHtAaiiltA  author.  (Dis- 
MitAtioD  on  PanifS,  Lott«r3r).)  tc  s\'cic 
lie  LOJitmott  «)rn*e'f/ a  Hormsror  or 
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fi'eir  detcnniued  resolution  not  to  sacrifice  it  to  any  abstract 
principle  whiitsoever,  or  to  aiij  iinaginarj-  rights  of  princes. 
Tiiia  part  of  their  character  might  justly  have  been  doubted 
of  before  the  revolutiw,  from  the  obviovis  tendency  of  their 
avowed  principles,  and  from  their'  compliuncfis  with  a  court, 
which  seemed  to  make  little  secret  of  itH  arbitrary  desii^na. 
The  revolution  shewed  them  to  have  been,  iu  this  respect, 
nothing,  but  a  genuine  couri-parhj,  such  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  British  government  :  That  ia,  Lowrti  of  liicriyy  but 
•^greater  loven  of  monarchy.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  they  carried  their  monarchical  principles  farther,  even 
in  practice,  but  more  so  in  theory,  than  was,  In  any  degrtx;, 
cunsist^Mit  with  a  limited  government. 

Becondlyf  Neither  their  principles  nor  affections  concurred, 
entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  seltlemeut  made  at  the  rtvutn- 
lioiiy  or  with  that  which  has  since  takou  place.  This  part  of 
their  character  may  seem,  opposite  to  the  former;  since  any 
other  settlement,  iu  those  circumstances  of  the  nation,  must 
probably  have  been  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  to  liberty.  But 
the  heart  of  man  is  made  to  reconcile  contnwlictions !  and 
tlm  contradiction  ia  not  greater  than  that  between  passive 
obedi<m^,  and  the  ren«tance  employed  at  the  revolulioTi.  A 
ToBT,  therefoi-e,  since  the  revolution,  may  be  defined  in  a 
few  words,  to  be  a  lover  of  monarchy^  thomjh  vnthout  ahmuiotv- 
ing  Ubwrty ;  and  a  partisan  of  the  family  of  Stuabt.  As  a 
"Whig  may  be  defined  to  be  a  lover  of  liberty  though  withoni 
renouncing  monarchy  ;  and  o  friend  to  the  nattlfment  in  Ike 
Peotestant  line* 

These  diffurent  views,  with  regard  ia  the  settlement  of  the 
crown,  were  accidental,  but  natural  additions  to  the  principles 


'  [E>litioni  A  lo  Kroatl :  a/nNoaf  «]■• 
heimJtd  comjpliancni.  M  to  Q:  yrcai 
oomplioaeMi] 

*  [Ivlitiou  A  to  P  add  Uia  foltowing 
DOU :  TIiB  •atbor'  (tbor*  ciud  hum 
MmorUnd,  that  the  kbal  distinelioii  be- 
twist  Wkio  &Dd  Toar  vu  loat  At  ilw 
mvlutioH,  And  tJiat  onir  Bioce th«y  have 
tontinned  to  b«  mmptriorud  pBitin, 
Itlu  tti«  OuKLm  and  Uiiikkj.i.'xks,  «ft«r 
tlio  visparon  bod  loM  nil  authari^  ia 
Italy,  doch  «o  opiQiou,  wero  it  r»- 
ceinxl,  voold  txxra  our  whole  history 
iflkp  M  Baigna ;  [uul  ia,  indmd.  lo  coa- 
tMiaj  to  tlw  ttKN^^  Evideoee,  tbu  s 


Man  ma*t  tuir«  a  great  Oi»nioa  of  hia 
own  Eliiqucm.'*'  lo  attempt  itie  jiruring 
of  it.— A  and  B.) 

I  iihvll  flret  taention,  a«  a  prouf  of  a 
nail  dutiiK'titin  l>«tu'e«[i  cJi««  portica, 
wh&l  every  one  ma;  liavf  aWrru) 
or  haud  oomsemiDi^  the  ooaduet  and 
canverMtioB  of  all  bU  fkuoda  and  ac- 
quaiDlADC*  OB  both  cidea.  Hare  not 
Uw  TOBISS  alwaye  boma  an  aravod 
oiGxtioit  U>  Uie  family  of  SrcAjnr,  and 
have  not  Ihoir  advonBries  always  op- 
poMMl  with  vigour  ttie  aitccosnon  of 
Ihsl  fumily? 

Tho  Tout  pnscipUa  ars  conftawidlj 


*  [C«]«brat«l  wtHet:  A,  D,  aad  D.] 


of  tlic  court  and  country  parties,  which  ore  the  geuuine 
divisions  in  the  Bbitish  government.  A  passionate  lover  of 
monarchy  is  apt  to  be  displeased  at  any  change  of  the  succes- 
sion; as  savonringtoomuchof  a  commonwealtli:  A  passionate 
lorer  of  liberty  is  apt  to  think  that  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  sabordinate  to  the  interests  of  liberty. 

Some,  who  will  not  venture  to  assert,  that  the  real  dif- 
ference between  Whig  and  Toet  was  lost  at  the  revoltdion, 
seem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difference  is  now  abolished, 
and  that  affairs  are  so  far  returned  to  their  natural  state,  that 
there  are  at  present  no  other  parties  among  us  but  court  and 
cormtrif ;  that  is,  men,  who,  by  interest  or  principle,  are 
attached  either  to  monarchy  or  liberty.  The  Tokifs  have 
been  so  long  obliged  to  talk  in  the  republican  atile,  that  they 
seem  to  have  made  conveiHs  of  themselves  by  their  hypocrisy, 
and  to  have  embi-ocEid  the  sentiments,  as  well  as  language  of 
their  adversaries.  There  are,  however,  very  considerable 
remains  of  that  party  in  England,  with  all  their  old  pre- 
judices ;  and  a  proof  that  court  and  country  are  not  our  only 
parties,  is,  that  almost  all  the  dissenters  side  with  the  court, 
and  the  lower  clergy,  at  least,  of  the  church  of  Ekqland, 
with  the  opposition.  This  may  convince  ns,  that  some  biaBS 
still  hangs  upon  our  constitution,  some  extrinsic  weight. 


I 


th«  most  fftToarable  to  monsrcli^r.  Yet 
thfl  Tariim  hsrs  aJmoAt  alvmj'S  oppoxod 
tllo  murt  tlwwfl  fifty  jwvrs ;  DOP  wrr<i 
thdj  cor^tinl  fridudo  to  Kiu^  AVit.i.UM. 
•Ton  wlii^n  iMiiployed  by  him.  Thuir 
qUATT*).  llioretore,  cuiaot  be  >uppoead 
to  biivu  Uta  with  the  tlirond,  but  fritli 
tfa»ponon  who  sac  en  it. 

Tnvy  ciincurred  heartily  vith  th« 
r^tirt  during  thn  fnur  Inst  ^isum  of 
Qiic'-n  Akhk  but  IS  &ny  one  at  a  loss 
to  finil  ihu  rHaBr>n  ? 

'  The  siKc«6B!on  of  tbo  croirn  in  tho 
EktTtSH  gnrcmmont  i«  a  point  of  too 
ffTMt  conAeqnence  to  be  abiolutolr  in- 
ilifff-ront  to  pcrsDDM  wito  i;un>mru  tncm- 
b«4t«8.  in  Any  <ifgr««,  about  t}ii»  fortuno 
of  tlio  ptiblic;  tiiuc-h  leM  can  it  W 
unppot'od  clutt  the  Tobt  f^rty.  who 
■er^r  vhIuM  tliemflolTei  upon  modera- 
lion,  could  mnmUiin  a  gimeaJ  indiflr- 
tvnco  in  a  point  of  »ucti  iaip*rl-inco. 
Were  Hipy,  idiiwforfi.  xnalunfl  for  tJia 
llOUW  of  UAKUTIJt?  Or  WKS  thaF« 
any  thing  that   kept  an  opposite  zc&l 


from  openly  appearing,  if  it  di<l  BOt 
op«aly  app>HAr,  knt  pntdanai,  and  a 
SDMBi:  of  dnvticy? 

Tig  moniitroiu  to  bm  an  aitabli«b«d 
epifi(>opnl  cXeTfsy  in  (jpclored  uppoaition 
to  ttii>  court,  und  a  non-confonnist  pn** 
Vyturinn  clorK}'  in.  coiyunciion  witt  it. 
What  rould  hfivo  prodiicrd  inch  on  iin* 
niitural  cooducl  lu  Wth?  Nothing, 
liut  Ibftt  ihe  fitnitcr  espoused  DKUianthi- 
cal  pri&ciplea  too  hifih  for  tJie  preasnt 
BBtllmnEiiiit,  which  is  founilod  on  prinei- 
pli'it  of  liliciiy:  And  the  lutlcr.  being 
nfmi't  of  thif  p«v«IeDir«  of  thow  high 
principles,  ndhvix-d  to  lliat  party  ^m 
whom  Lh'-y  hnd  rniMn  to  *»p«rt  libcrtj 
and  tolemti^n. 

Tho  diflTeront  eonduet  of  the  two 
parlins,  with  n«nrd  t«  foreign  poltlica, 
tH  also  a  proof  to  the  Mmu  pnrpow, 
HotLtNU  baa  alwuvs  Wen  miwt  fa- 
Tonr«d  by  ono.  and  Fkajtci  by  tha 
othfT.  In  abort,  the  proofs  of  this 
kind  seem  em  pulpabln  and  evid«'nt.  that 
'tis  almoat  hgmIbm  to  coUect  th«in.] 


I 
I 


[Thin  pttragmph  it  not  in  A  and  B.J 
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which  hirns  it  from  its  natural  course,  and  causes  a  confu- 
fiion  in  our  parties.' 

[So  the  Essay  concludes  in  Editions  Qand  R.     In  place  of 
the  last  paragraph,  the  preceding  Editions  read  as  follows :] 

*Ti8  however  remarkable,  that  tho'  the  principles  of  Whio 
and  ToEY  were  both  of  them  of  a  curapound  imtiire;  yet  the 
ingredients,  which  predominat+id  iji  both,  were  not  corre- 
spondent to  each  other.  A  Toby  loved  monarchy,  and  bore 
an  affection  to  the  fiimily  of  Stdakt  ;  but  the  latter  affection 
was  tlie  predominant  inclination  of  the  party.  A  Whio 
loved  liberty,  and  was  a  friend  to  the  settlement  in  the  Pro- 
testant line ;  bat  the  love  of  liberty  was  professedly  his 
predominant  inclination.  The  ToElKfl  have  frequently  acted 
as  republicans,  where  either  policy  or  revenge  has  engaged 
them  to  that  conduct ;  and  theru  was  no  one  of  that  party, 
who,  upon  the  supposition,  that  he  was  to  be  disappointed  in 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  succession,  would  not  have 
desired  to  impose  the  strictest  limitations  on  the  crown,  and 
to  bring  our  form  of  government  as  near  republican  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  depress  the  family,  which,  according  to  his 
apprehension,  succeeded  without  any  just  title.  The  Whiqs, 
'tis  true,  have  also  taken  steps  dangerous  to  liberty,  under 
colour  of  securing  the  succession  and  settlement  of  the  crown, 
Eiccording  to  their  views :  But  as  the  body  of  the  party  had 
no  passion  for  that  succession,  otherwise  than  as  the  means 
of  securing  liberty,  they  have  been  betrayed  into  these  steps 
by  ignorance,  or  frailty,  or  the  interests  of  their  leaders. 
The  succession  of  the  crown  was,  therefore,  the  chief  point 
with  the  Tories  ;  the  security  of  onr  libtjrties  with  the 
Wnros.*  Nor  is  this  seeming  irregularity  at  all  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for,  by  our  present  theory.  Ctmrl  and  country 
parties  are  tlie  true  parents  of  Tort  and  Whig.  But  'tis 
almost  impossible,  that  the  attachment  of  the  court  party  to 
monarchy  should  not  degenerate  into  an  attachment  to  the 
monarch ;  there  being  so  close  a  connexion  between  them, 
and  the  latter  being  so  much  the  more  natnral  object.  How 
easily  does  the  worship  of  the  divinity  degenerate  into  a 


'  SoBM  at  th*  opioton*  dalirorMl  in 
tKtM  Bmjs,  with  ngud  to  tha  pnHio 
IWiMcUuM  fn  the  iMt  century,  th« 
Anthor,  OB  aom  aceiumt«  vxAiniaatioti. 
fbond  nuoa  to  ntrut  in  hi*  Hutorgiii 
Gbiut  BHirAiii.  And  u  h»  wonU  oot 
pnsUri?  hiniMlf  to  the  ijstHiw  ofittlitr 
party,  B<-itb«r  wouUt  be  futtir  hii  jud^ 


mnril  bj  hi*  own  pramoom*«(t  apinioos 
and  priociplw:  nor  ii  tw  uhatnad  to 
aeknowMg*  hU  mtitJtkMu  'DteHt  nia. 
uke»  Ten  indtwd.  Rt  thit  time,  alraon 
auToraal  in  thia  k'n^ntn. 

■  ITbo  i«nwtndn<^  thU  pnngnph  is 
DM  in  A  111x1  B.J 
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worsliip  of  the  idol  ?  The  connexion  is  not  so  great  between 
liberty,  the  (livinity  of  the  old  country  party  or  Whigs,  ami 
any  monarch  or  royal  family;  nor  is  it  so  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  that  party,  the  worship  can  be  so  easily  trans- 
ferred from  the  one  to  the  other.  Tho'  even  tliat  would  be 
no  ^reat  miracle. 

*Tis  difiBcuH  to  penetrate  into  Uie  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  any  particular  man ;  but  *tis  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tingiiish  those  of  a  whole  party,  where  it  often  happens,  that 
no  two  persons  agree  precisely  in  the  same  maxims  of  conduct. 
Tet  I  will  veuture  to  affirm,  that  it  was  not  so  much  PRIN- 
CIPLR,  or  an  opinion  of  indefeasible  right,  which  attached 
tile  TottiES  to  the  aueieut  royal  family,  as  appection,  or  a 
certain  love  and  esteem  for  their  persous.  The  same  eanse 
divided  England  formerly  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  Scotland  botweou  the  families  of  Bruob 
and  Baliol;  in  an  age,  when  political  disputes  were  but 
little  in  fashion,  and  when  political  principles  must  of  course 
have  had  but  little  influence  on  mankind.  Ttie  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  is  so  absurd  in  itself,  and  so  opposite  to 
our  liberties,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  left  to  palpit- 
declairaers,  and  to  their  deluded  followers  among  the  vulgar. 
Men  of  better  sense  were  giiided  by  u^fft'^tion  \  and  as  to  the 
leaders  of  this  party,  'tis  probable,  that  interest  was  their 
chief  motive,  and  tliat  they  acted  more  contrary  to  their 
private  sentiments,  than  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party. 
*  Tho'  'tis  almost  iinpoBsible  to  maintain  with  zeal  tlie  right 
of  any  person  or  family,  without  acquiring  a  good-will  to 
them,  and  changing  the  priu-ci^le  into  afeclimt ;  yet  this  is 
less  natural  to  ^jcople  of  an  elevated  station  and  liberal  edu- 
cation, who  have  had  full  opportunity  of  observing  the 
weakness^  folly,  and  arrogance  of  moaarchs,  and  have  found 
them  to  be  nothing  superior,  if  not  rather  inferior  to  the  rest 
of  manldnd.  The  interest,  therefore,  of  being  heads  of  a  party 
does  oilen,  with  such  people,  supply  the  place  both  of  ^n- 
ciple  and  affectum. 

Some,  who  ynU  not  venture  to  assert,  that  the  real  differ- 
ence between  Whig  and  Toby  was  lost  at  the  revohdiony 
seem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difference  is  now  abolished, 
and  that  affairs  are  so  far  returned  to  tlieir  natural  state, 
that  there  are  at  present  no  other  parties  amongst  us  but 

*  [The  remainder  i>rttus  paiugraph  is  not  in  A  and  B.] 
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yuH  and  country  ;  that  is,  men,  who  by  interest  or  principle, 
axe  attached  either  to  monarchy  or  to  liberty.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  conieHt,  that  the  Tory  jmrty  seem,  of  late,  to  have 
ilecayed  much  in  their  numbers ;  Btill  inure  in  thoir  zeal ; 
and  I  may  venture  to  suy,  still  more  iu  their  credit  and 
Rutliohty.  There  are  few  men  of  knowledge  or  learning, 
at  Icaat,  few  philosopherB,  since  Mr.  Lockk  hiis  wrote,  who 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  be  thought  of  that  party  :  and  in 
almost  all  companies  the  name  of  Old  Whig  is  mentioned 
a3  un  unoouteii table  appellutiun  of  honour  and  dignity. 
Accordingly,  the  enemies  of  the  ministry,  a»  a  reproach, 
call  the  courtiers  the  true  Tokiks  ;  and  as  an  honour,  de- 
nominate the  gentlemen  in  the  opponlion  the  tine  Wmos.' 
The  Tories  haro  been  so  long  obliged  to  talk  in  the  repub- 
lican stile,  that  they  seem  to  have  made  converts  of  tlicm- 
eelves  by  their  hypocrisy,  and  to  hare  embraced  the 
sentiments,  as  well  as  language  of  their  adversaries.  There 
are,  however,  very  considerable  remiilna  of  that  party  in 
England,  with  aU  their  old  prejudices;  and  a  proof  that 
court  and  country  are  not  our  only  parties,  is,  that  almost  all 
the  dissenters  side  with  the  court,  and  the  lower  clergy,  at 
least,  of  the  church  of  England,  with  the  opposition.  This 
may  convince  us,  that  some  biass  still  hangs  upon  our  consti- 
tution, some  intrinsic  weight,  which  turns  it  from  itsnatuiul 
course,  and  causes  a  confusion  in  our  parties.' 

T  shall  conclude  this  subject  witli  obsen-ing  that  we  never 
had  any  ToRiRS  iu  SCOTLAND,  according  to  the  proper  signi- 
fication of  the  word,  and  that  the  division  of  parties  in  this 
country  was  really  into  Whios  and  Jacobites,  A  Jacobite 
seems  to  be  a  Tobt,  who  has  no  regard  to  the  constitution, 
but  is  cither  a  zealous  partizan  of  absolute  monarchy,  or  at 
least  willing  to  sacrilice  our  lilwrtios  to  the  obtaining  the 
succession  in  that  family  to  which  ho  is  attached.  Tlie  reason 
of  the  differtneo  between  England  and  Scotland,  I  take  to 
be  this :  Political  and  religious  divisions  in  the  latter  country, 
haFC  been,  since  the  revoiutiouy  regularly  correspondent  to 
each  other.  The  Presbttbbians  were  all  Wbios  without 
exception  :  Those  who  favoured  ejtuscopacif,  of  the  opposite 
pArty.  And  as  tbc  clei^  of  the  latter  sect  were  turned  out 
of  the  churches  at  the  revolutum^  they  had  no  motive  for 


>  [Tb*    bat    tro    wDt«DeH     ««ra 
sniUod  in  P.    A  and  B  iwd  ho  iiw«. 


onittloB  *  at  Inwt  —  irrolc.') 
■  priiii  woUHoo  tloM  not  oreiir  in  A.] 
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making  any  compliances  with  llie  government  in  tlieir  otilhei, 
or  their  forms  of  prajers,  but  openly  avowed  the  hig!ii»8t^ 
principles  of  their  party  j  which  is  the  cause  why  their 
lowers  hare  been  raor«  violent  than  their  brethren  of 
ToitY  party  in  Enoland.' 


EssAT  X. — Of  SupcrslUion  and  EiithmonH. 

TttAT  the  corrupiUin  of  the  be^it  thvng*  prodwea  the  wor^y 
grown  into  a  mnxim,  and  is  commonly  proved,  among  otlier* 
instances,  by  the  pernicious  efft^cta  of  ftupp-rnUlion.  and  enlhu- 
KMwm,  the  corruptions  of  trtie  religion,  ■ 

These  two  species  of  false  religion,  though  both  pemicioua^ 
are  yet  of  a  ver)*  different,  and  even  of  u  contrary  nature. 
The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain  utmccountable  terrors 
and  apprehensions,  proceeding  either  from  the  unhappy 
situation  of  private  or  public  affairs,  fi*oni  ill  health,  from 
a  gloomy  and  melancholy  disposition,  or  from  the  con- 
currence of  all  these  circuni stances.  lu  such  a  state  of, 
mind,  infinite  unknown  evils  are  dreaded  fi'om  unknoi 
agents ;  and  where  real  objects  of  terror  are  wanting,  tl 
soul,  active  to  its  own  pix-jiidice,  and  fostering  its  predomi- 
nant inclination,  finds  imaginary  ones,  to  whose  power  an< 
malevolence  it  eota  uo  Umita.     As  these  enemies  are  entirely 


'  Somo  of  iho  opinions,  clelircred  in 
thMi*  EisayR.  viib  rcgvird  to  TJin  public 
tninMUHiofiH  in  tha  liutt  conlury,  tha 
Aulbor,  OQ  more  accurate  exAminalion, 
fnund  rewon  lu  relrsct  ia  bin  HuUir^ 
of  UiLKiT  BbitiUW.    Awl  u  Iw  would 


not  en»UvD  himsulf  to  the  lyatems 
i>iTh(Tr  parly,  titiillii'r  wtiuM  lie  f«U«r 
liiH  juiigmcnt  hy  bin  own  pmiinwivwl 
o[nnioi]i«  ind    prinoipluii;     dot    ji   ho 


^  [Tliis  note  dooa  not  oociir  iti  Any 
©Hition  prior  to  M,  A  nod  B  B<id  tlie 
followinK  naniffrnph  to  th«  tait  : — As 
vidunt  Thiiipt  liuvB  uot  eommoDly  lo 
Imiig  a  I>iinition  a*  mntlonl^,  vc 
n<rtiuilty  ftnd,  that  tlio  JiK^Mtt  Ftirty  \% 
KiuuHt  cnLirelj  vani^h'd  fruni  aiiiini^ 
OS,  and  tlmt  tlic  Diatini^iiou  of  Court 
■nd  CeuHtry,  vliich  ii  but  irrMpin?  in 
at  tjoxniitt,  ta  tho  Mv\y  one  iJiiit  is  ovor 
monrian'cl  in  thie  kinffdam.  B««jil«  tli« 
Violonce  and  Opennasa  of  tho  JicuniTR 
party,  ivnotbpr  Re-ison  lias,  porhapa, 
crintnt>i]t«d  to  prodnco  ho  budden  and 
BO  risihls  nn  Alt«nitiou  in  t^iia  [mrt  of 
Uritaik.  TheT«  are  only  two  Kjuika 
of  JUoa  tmong  lu ;  G«titJenion,  nhn 


fuTU  Mmr  Fortune  iim!  EiJuratJon.  and 
tl)«  meanut  alarin^  Poor;  ^itiiotit  asy 
consid^rnhle  Nunilier  of  that  tniddliDit 
Rankof  Men,  which  abounds  more  in 
EKinjtNFi.  1>orh  in  Cities  and  in  tho 
C'ouiitr}',  than  in  any  other  Pwrl  of  tbo 
Wurld,  Tlio  aliLiHiig  PiMir  «.n->  iacap^ 
Ufl  of  nay  Priociple*:  Gendompn  may 
be  Goorcrted  to  true  Pnndplaa.  hy 
Tima  Kti'l  EipL'rimice.  The  middling 
Itmk  of  Mi-n  hari'  CuricflitT  aad  Knoir* 
]■«%(*  fimiigli  lo  form  l^nncipltn,  bat 
not  «noiijth  to  furm  true  nnea.  orcomot 
any  Prnyudipia  that  they  may  h«v« 
imliih'ii  :  And  "lis  among  tho  middling 
Rack,  that  Tort  FriiiciplcR  do  at  pre- 
nL-nt  prerai]  moat  in  ExnuxD.] 
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invisible  and  ankiiowD,  the  methods  taken  to  appease  them 
are  equally'  uimccouiitable,  and  consist  in  ceremonies^  obser- 
vanceSf  mortitications,  sacrifices,  presents,  or  in  any  practice, 
however  absurd  or  frivolous,  which  either  folly  or  knaverj 
reeommenda  to  a  blind  and  terrified  credulitj.  Weakness, 
fear,  melancholy,  together  with  ignorance,  are,  therefore,  the 
true  sources  of  Supehstitioit. 

But  the  mind  of  man  is  also  subject  to  an  nnaccountable 
elevation  and  presumption,  arising  from  prosperous  success, 
from  luxuriaut  health,  from  strong  spirits,  or  from  a  bold 
and  coufident  disposition.  lu  such  a  state  of  mind,  the 
imagination  swells  with  great,  but  confused  conceptions,  to 
which  no  sublunary  beauties  or  enjoyments  can  correspond. 
Kvery  thing  mortal  and  perishable  vanishes  as  unworthy  of 
attention.  And  a  full  range  is  given  to  the  fancy  in  the  in- 
risible  regions  or  world  of  spirits,  where  the  soul  is  at  liberty 
to  indulge  itself  in  every  imagination,  which  may  best  suit 
its  present  taste  and  di^poKitinn.  Hence  arise  raptures, 
tnuisiK)rts,  and  surprising  tlighta  of  fancy;  and  confidence 
and  presumption  still  encreasing,  these  raptures,  being  alto- 
gether unaccountable,  and  seeming  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  ordinary  faculties,  are  attributed  to  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  that  Divine  Being,  who  is  the  object  of  devo- 
tion. In  a  little  time,  the  inspired  person  cornea  to  regard 
himself  as  a  distinguished  favourite  of  the  Divinity;  and 
when  this  frenzy  once  takes  place,  which  is  the  summit  of 
cnthuaiaam,  every  whimsy  la  consecrated :  Uaman  reaeoo, 
and  even  morality  arc  rejected  as  fallacious  guides :  And 
the  ^tuatic  madman  delivers  liimself  over,  blindly,  and  with- 
out reserve,  to  the  supposed  illapses  of  the  spirit,  and  to  in- 
spiration from  above.  Hope,  pride,  presumption,  a  warm 
imagination,  together  with  ignorance,  are,  therefore,  the  true 
sources  of  Enthdsiahm. 

These  two  species  of  false  religion  might  aiTord  oooasion  to 
many  speculations;  but  I  shall  confine  myself,  at  present 
to  a  few  rcll'-'ctiona  concerning  their  different  mfluence  on 
government  and  society. 

'  M J  first  reflection  is,  That  euperslUion  is  favotarable  to 


'  [In  RlitiuHB  A  and  li,  Uii«  Kmi  th« 
ttir«f>  D«xt  panigmph^  wore  writtcu  ns 
foltom:  Tty  inl  Raflortion  i*,  ttmt  R»- 
lipmt.whtcfapiuukcof  hlRlhtuiumuv, 
«D  tbair  flnt  Rite,  much  nan  fariova 

VOL.  UI. 


aiKl  TioLpat  ibiui  lliowi  which  pftrtkk«>  r>f 
8up«ntitioD ;  but  io  «  liiU*  Time  btv 
cuiii«  mufh  Bore  d:r<nUe  mk)  modeniU. 
The  Violence  of  this  SpeciMof  Relipon. 
Than  axeitad  \>j  NortJtj,  aikd  aainutKl 
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priestly  power,  and  mUumaem  not  leu  or  raihir  viore  eoni 
to  it,  than  toxind  rtaton  and.  philosophy.  As  superstition  18 
founded  on  fear,  sorrow,  and  a  depression  of  spirits,  it  tP^ 
presents  the  man  to  himself  in  such  despicable  cobnrs,  that 

Fnendfl  ami  Servanta.  Aa  SuperetiUm 
is  a  coaKidonibli)  Inf^redivat  of  ilnwit 
All  KeligJoDs,  ercD  tho  most  finatwal; 
there  hfiug  mdhingbutPhilraoj^yiihlit 
toramjuiT  rnlircl;  Umsm  uDMMvmnUihlD 
T«Ton;  lioBce  it  proeNdii.  thftt  Id  aI* 
mcMC  attay  8«ct  of  Religion  there  tint 
Priwtfl  to  be  found :  Bnt  the  atrong«r 
Mixture  then  is  of  SupentJtion,  tb« 
litglinr  i«  tlic  A  ut  horily  nf  tlti>  Printitond. 
iUodffra  JutJaiem  and  Popcrj,  «cp«ciaIlT 
the  Utlrr,  tM'ing  Uje  nwuit  1nrb«ntiu  Asd 
AbfrDnl  Supers tilinoK  thAt  \Mte  yot  bNiO 
IcaowTL  ID  the  World,  are  the  moH  e»- 
ilfir'd  l>y  tliwr  Prints.  As  the  Charrh 
of  Ex'iLAXu  mayjuKtljbcsfLid  to  T«Uia 
n  f>|.r<ing  Misttiri*  uf  PupiubSiiprmliliun, 
it  p«rtu9ttH>  hIko,  in  it*  origtniil  Couati* 
tutioii,of  a  PrupenBitftoPrieittljr  Ptiw«r 
soil  Uominioii ;  paiticnlnrlr  id  tbo  R»- 
epcci  it  txAcli  to  the  Priert,  And 
UiDUgh,  ■ocordiiig  t/i  diaSentimenlii  of 
thAl  Charch,  the  Pr&yen  of  the  Priest 
mn^  be  B<^^ompanic<l  with  thoM  of  the 
Lnity ;  jet  is  h«  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
greKAlion,  his  Pi-t»rin  in  safsiwl,  nnd 
vitit&nt  hia  Preaence  f<nriroald  think 
Lhitir  public  D«n>tiona,  or  the  Satfa- 
m^Dts,  nntl  other  Rite",  A0C«[4«ble  to 
Uie  Divinit;. 

On  ll'.n  oLhnr  Hhiii),  it  ira;  be  oH- 
aerred.  That  all  EnthuiiA«U  haTe  beea 
h«e  froDi  the  Yokii  of  Ri-<.'1esi«ati«,  sod 
hAT«  exprcot  a  irreat  Indopnid^nce  in 
their  Dovotion ;  with  a.  cciit*inpt  of 
F'^rms,  Tradition  and  AntlinnlJui!.  The 
Qtiaktrt  are  tbe  moat  ^get-^ona,  tho',  nt 
the  aame  Time,  tlie  moot  inniKiint.  Ed- 
thuna«ta  that  huva  been  yet  known ; 
and  are,  perham,  the  anlf  Sect,  thMt 
hnT«  oovrr  u<itTiitt«d  Pnesta  umiing 
dtcm.  Tbe  Iml^jtntdfJiU,  of  all  the 
£.<t<:Lt«i(  SecUiritH,  ttpprwch  aenmt 
tj^  rile  QrAKRUA  la  Fniuilit'inin,  and  iB 
thi^r  Freodotn  from  Prieatlv  Dondafe. 
Th«  Pntbifteriiutt  follow  an«r,  At  an 
equal  Distance  In  both  tfa«mPaiticulAra. 


by  Oppoeition,  apjMMvm  frcaa  numbejleM 
InstanceH :  of  the  Anataatitts  in  Ger- 
noHp,  the  Camitara  iu  r'ranct,  the  Lt- 
Ktilrr*  mrJ  other  Fnnatirka  id  Englttd, 
■nd  till!  Covmanlrra  in  Seuliana,  Aa 
EtithuaiMcn  is  founded  on  ativng  !^irit« 
ami  A  pnwumptuouii  Boldneaa  of  Tha- 
ract^r.  it  natunUly  bf^tn  the  moat  ex- 
traiae  Resolutiona:  eapfcially  after  it 
rism  to  that  Heiglit  lui  tu  inspini  l)ie 
dalnded  Fiuiaticka  with  thi^  Opinion  of 
Divine  IllnnlDKiions,  and  witti  n  Con- 
t4>mpt  of  ih*.'  oommon  Kuiea  of  Roseon, 
Morality  snd  Pmlenee. 

'Tie  thax  EuthusiHim  pnnloret  the 
moit  cruel  l>c«oIatioQ  in  human  Society : 
But  irK  Fury  is  lilce  that,  cif  Thunder 
and  Tempest,  wbidi  exhaunt  tbeni«oh-ea 
in  A  litlle  Tioje,  and  leave  ttie  Air  mora 
calm  aniJ  eert'iii'  tltrin  lieforo,  Tho  Fiwi- 
BDD  of  this  will  appear  oridoDtly,  by 
oi(m;imrinK  Fnthuaniem  to  Superatitinn, 
the  other  Spcclos  of  falso  Koligion ;  and 
tnwing  (he  nAtarn]  Caiiaei)ni>nces  of 
each.  Aa  Saperstitioa  ia  founded  on 
Ffar,  Sorrow,  and  a  Depreaion  of 
Spirita,  it  rvpreaeota  the  Feraon  to  him- 
•alf  ia  noh  deapicablo  Colours,  tliiit  he 
appeara  unworttiy,  in  hia  owo  Eyca,  of 
approaching  the  Dirine  PreaencA,  and 
natarally  baa  Reootme  to  any  oiher 
Person,  wboae  Sunctuy  of  Life,  or,  par- 
hniM,  Impudence  and  Canninjr,  hare 
miide  bint  be  aiippoKed  to  be  more 
faTQUred  by  tha  Divinitj.  To  him  they 
etilriist  tlii-ir  Denrtitma :  To  hia  L^n> 
th*Y  rwiorainend  their  Prajrert.  Petitions. 
and  S^mGras:  And,  by  hia  UeanA,hnpe 
tn  renilar  their  AddraMes  acceptJilLo  to 
their  innnsed  Deity.  Honco  tbe  Origio 
of  Pbia9Ts,' whonajjuatty  borcgantod 
as  on«  of  the  grossest  iBTaotiuDS  of  a 
liinomuH  aod  abject Superatitioo.whidi, 
ever  drfBileiit  of  itself,  dar»<s  nuc  offer 
«p  it«  own  DerotioiMt,  but  ignorantly 
thinks  to  rMommend  itaelf  to  the  Di- 
Tioity,  by  Ibn  Meilintiim  uf  hia  !tapp<iai?d 


*  [By  Vrititi  I  nnilerstand  only  tho 
Pnlendem  to  Powit  mid  Dumiiiiun, 
nnil  to  H  miperior  Sanctity  of  Charflctcr. 
distinot.  from  Virtue  and  good  Morals. 
Tlipfw  lire  rery  dinervnt  from  Ctrrpi/mrn, 


who  are  aet  apart  [*  by  the  Laws)  to  tha 
care  ol  Mirrti)  Matters,  nnd  tbecondorl- 
ing  our  pttllic  Devotions  with  gwiter 
Det'enoy  and  OrdiT.  TliurnUnoRankot 
Men  more  to  ber(«pect«d  ihanUieliiliir] 


[Added  iu  Kdititw  B.] 
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"he  appears  nnworthy,  in  his  own  eyea,  of  appronohing  tlm 
divine  presence,  and  naturally  haa  recourse  to  any  other 
person,  whose  sanctity  of  life,  or,  perhaps,  iinpudeuoe  and 
cunning,  hare  made  him  be  supposed  more  favoured  by  the 
Divinity.  To  him  tlie  superatitious  entrust  their  devotions  : 
To  his  care  they  recommend  their  prayers,  petitions,  and 
sacriiiceB:  And  by  bis  means,  they  liope  to  render  their 
addresses  acceptable  to  their  incensed  Deity.  Hence  the 
orij^in  of  Priests,'  who  may  justly  be  regarded'  as  an  in- 
vention of  a  timorous  and  abject  superstition,  which,  ever 
diffident  of  itself,  dares  not  offer  up  its  own  devotions,  but 
ijfuorautly  thinks  to  recommend  itself  to  the  Divinity,  by 
the  mediation  of  his  supposed  friends  and  servants.  As 
superstition  is  a  considei*able  ingredient  in  almost  all  reli- 
gions, even  the  most  fanatical ;  there  being  nothing  but 
philosophy  able  entirely  to  conquer  these  unacconntable 
terrors ;  hence  it  proceeds,  that  in  almost  every  sect  of 
religion  there  are  priests  to  be  found :  But  tlie  stronger  mix- 


in  vbort,  diiB  ObMrmtion  in  fnundtHl  nn 
tfao  mMt  certain  EzperiiMm;  nsd  wil] 
alKi  appear  to  be  fouDil«l  un  Keawo,  if 
WB  Mittidtr,  ibAt  M  KithMium  luiKs 
fru*D  &  prMtunntnou*  Prirl«  nnd  Coufl- 
daaee.  it  thinks  itMlf  sofficieDtly 
qtialiAed  to  approacA  th«  Diviaitv  with- 
'oBt  »07  hnmiui  Hcdifttor.  Itsnptoroua 
itavotioBH  an  K>  famau  tbu  it  vnn 
inufrinsa  itM-lf  aettiaity  to  apprcael  hint 
tj  Ue  Wty  of  CoDteuiplnUon  and  in- 
wud  Cohtbtm;  whii^  Diakee  it  negXett 
all  thoM)  ootvanl  Ownmooie*  and  Ob- 
e«rraD<«e,  to  which  tlM  AaeliUiiM  of 
th«  PrinU  appmni  M  raquUite  in  tha 
Etm  of  tlwir  npentitioDS  V<.tAn«a. 
The  Fanatidt  conaeentted  tiimself.  luid 

(tows  oa    h»  own  Person   a  ncnd 

bftmftpr.inucli  aaperior  lowbatFornit 
an<l  riTcmonious  InttttutionsranooatDr 
on  wiy  xihcr. 

'Tis  thrrvfora  «a  in&UibU  Rale,  That 
Suprnitili'iti  iii  fiiTOOrable  La  Priently 
.Powor.  and  Enthunasm  as  much,  or 
lier  more,  eoDtnrjr  to  it  Uion  aonnd 
on    Kod  Pbilompliv.     Tb«>  CV>ds«- 

tDM*  an  eriticuL  Wben  tbo  first 
,  'in  of  EutlinninMn  is  spent.  Mm  nalu- 
nllj,  in  flnch  fiinatieal  Smh,  tink  into 
the  gnataet  R«minaaee  and  CoobieMin 
RaiiwI  MitttPM  :  then  hfring  no  Boijof 
Heo  nmun^t  th«m,  rndovd  with  *affi- 
ricnt  Autbnrity,  wboM  lnt«r«>t  U  fan- 
tanvi,  to  npport  tin  religious  Spirit. 


Supentitian.  on  th«  contxary,  steals  in 
jn^untlv  and  inaeosiblT;  nodimMia 
umi)  and  aubiDi»ve ;  u  aeoniUble  to 
the  Uagutrat«,aDd  mmdi  inoffpnaire  to 
the  FlBDple:  Till  at  but  Iha  PHiwl, 
haTing  umlr  estsblish'd  his  Autbority, 
biiraniMtbe'^yrautandDiBtarbur  of  hn- 
inen  Sodpty,  by  bis  eodlosa  ContcntiODa, 
Penoeutiaas,  and  nligious  Wars.  How 
smooUily  did  th»  Rvtaiti  Church  ad- 
Taij«  in  their  Acquiiition  of  Power? 
Bnt  into  what  dismal  CooTolBions  did 
thry  ibrow  all  Et'soi^  is  order  to  maiit- 
taiD  it  T  On  the  other  Hand,  onr  Sec- 
tariee,  who  were  forsierlj  swh  iJaager- 
una  Bi£oba,ar6  now  bfcome  onr  greaieat 
Fne-tfunkers  1  and  the  QtaJcrrt  are, 
perbapa.  tbs  only  regular  Body  of  Htult 
in  the  Uaiverae.  eKoept  the  Literati  or 
Diaciplra  of  0»>/tt<T>u  in  Chima.) 

'  (Tli0  followinfi  sole  ii  appended  in 
EdiUwu  D  to  N  :  fir  Ivittl*.  I  hnv 
nseanooly  the  preiendpi-s  Iji  [K)«r«r  end 
doninioo,  aiHl  to  h  «iip«rior  sanctity  of 
rbaracter,  distioot  mm  nrtne  and 
good  mrinilti.  TbeM  are  very  di^rent 
from  cfffyfftHfi.  who  at»  Mt  apait  bg 
ikr  laiM,  Ui  tlii>  riUK  of  notd  matteiv, 
and  to  the  condneURR  our  public  den>- 
tinna  vilh  greater  aeoeooyeod  order, 
lliere  is  no  rank  of  men  more  to  be 
reepccted  than  the  latlar.] 

>  [As  one  nf  tb«  grosaeat  inventiooa. 
OtoN] 
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tore  there  is  of  snperstition,  the  higher  is  the 
the  priesthood.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  maj  be  obeerTed*  that  all  enthusiast^! 
have  been  free  from  the  joke  of  eccle8ia«tics,  and  have  ex- 
pressed ^eat  independence  in  their  devotion ;  with  a  contempt 
of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  tniditiona.  The  lyuaAcr*  are  the 
most  egregious,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  innocent 
enthusiasts  that  have  yet  been  known ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the 
onlj  spct,  that  have  npver  admitted  priests  amongst  them. 
The  indttpendeniSy  of  all  the  English  sectaries,  approach, 
nearest  to  the  quakert  in  fanaticism,  and  in  their  irtHidom^ 
from  |»rie8tl^  bondaije.  The  pregbytei-iaiig  follow  after,  at  an 
equal  distance  iu  both  particulnxs.  In  short  this  observation 
is  founded  iu  experience ;  and  will  also  appear  to  be  founded 
in  reason,  if  we  consider,  that,  as  enthusiasm  arises  &om  a 
presumptuous  pride  and  confidence,  it  thinks  itself  sufficiently 
qualilied  to  approach  the  Divinity,  without  any  human  mcdi-^^J 
ator.  Ita  rapturous  devotions  are  so  fervent,  that  it  even  " 
imagines  it^eU  aetitnlly  to  approach  him  by  the  way  of  con- 
templation and  inward  converse;  which  makes  it  neglect  all 
those  outward  ceremonies  and  observances,  to  which  the 
assistance  of  the  priests  appears  so  reqiaisite  in  the  eyes  of 
their  superstitions  votaries.  The  fanatic  consecrates  himself, 
and  bestows  on  his  own  person  a  sacred  character,  much 
superior  to  what  forma  and  ceremonious  institutions  caji 
confer  on  any  other. 

My  second  reflection  with  regard  to  these  species  of  false 
ryligion  is,  thai  reliffiong,  which  partake  of  enthusiasm  are,  on 
their  Jirel  rwe,  more  furious  and  violent  titan  those  which  par- 
take of  superHtition  ;  hut  in  a  little  time  become  more  gentle  aiid 
moderate.  The  violence  of  tliis  species  of  religion,  when  ex- 
cited by  novelty,  and  animated  by  opposition,  appears  from 
numberless  instances;  of  the  atuibapiiats  in  Geruakt,  the 
camisftrs  in  Fraitos,  the  levellers  and  other  fanatics  in  Ehg- 


'  [Ktro  D  to  P  add :  M<xl*rn 
Jadftism  and  popery.  ((yipo-iftMy  thn 
iittc!r)  being  the  moat  unphilotopliical 
anil  nbnurd  siiptirxtitjoiut  vbich  hnxe 
7«t  bHMiii  koowD  io  Uie  irorld,  are  tha 
m<M.i  Midlnvcl  by  Lheir  prieaU.  As  the 
cburch  of  Emoujid  may  ju»Uy  bo  Mid 
to  reum  some  mixturA  of  Fopi«h 
BUp<u«Lition.  i'v  parlflkrn  nlw],  in  ita 
orijpnjtl  conaUtutiou,  of  u  propeit^ity 
la  pHutly  ptnrer  Atid  dominion;  pniti- 


coUrly  in  the  rMpwt  it  t>xFirt«  (o  tli© 
mclinliitAl  i-hftnulnr.  And  though, 
nocordiD^  to  the  iientimc>DtA  nf  ihut 
CliUTph.  thn  pray^n  of  tho  phr«t  muit 
twATcompiiiiirtl  w'tUi  UiiMx  of  ihn  liiity  ; 
jet  is  h«  the  moutb  of  iho  conffrcfn- 
tioT),  hill  penon  it  oacred,  nod  without 
hU  prwpooo  tnw  wtmld  think  their 
puLIii?.  dDTotioan,  or  the  BKcriiin«Dt«. 
and  oChvr  ritea,  auecptable  to  Uif  di* 
Tinity.] 
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LAND,  and  the  e&wwmten  in  Scotland.  £nthusiasm  being 
founded  on  strong  spirttfi,  and  a  presnmptDOUs  boldness  of 
character,  it  naturally  begeta  the  moat  extreme  reaolntiong ; 
especially  at\er  it  rises  to  that  height  as  to  inspire  the 
deluded  fanatic  with  the  opinion  of  dirine  Uluminationa,  and 
with  a  conti^mpt  for  the  common  roles  of  reason,  morality, 
and  prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthusiasm  produces  the  most  cruel  disorders 
in  human  socioty ;  but  its  fury  is  like  that  of  thunder  and 
tempest,  which  exhaust  themselves  in  a  little  time,  and  leave 
the  air  more  calm  and  pure  than  before.  When  the  first  fire 
of  enthusiasm  is  spent,  men  natnrally,  in  all  fanatical  sects, 
sink  into  the  greatest  remissness  and  coolness  in  sacred 
matters  ;  there  being  no  body  of  men  among  them,  endowed 
with  Rufiicient  authority,  whose  interest  is  concerned  to 
support  the  religious  spirit :  No  rites,  no  ceremonies,  no 
holy  nbservaacP3.  which  may  enter  into  the  common  train  of 
life,  and  iirescnro  the  sacred  principles  from  oblivion.  Super- 
stition, on  the  contraxy,  steals  in  gradually  and  insensibly ; 
renders  men  tame  and  submissive  ;  is  acceptable  to  the  oiagis* 
irate,  and  seems  inoffensive  to  the  people:  Till  at  la^t  the 
priest,  having  firmly  established  his  authority,  becomes  the 
tyrant  and  disturber  of  human  society,  by  his  endless  con- 
tentions, persecutions,  and  reli<fiou8  wars.  How  smoothly 
did  the  RoHitiH  church  advance  tn  her  acquisition  of  power  "^ 
But  into  what  dismal  convulsions  did  she  throw  all  Ecbope, 
in  order  to  maintain  it?  On  the  other  hand,  our  sect^iries, 
who  were  formerly  such  dangerous  bigots,  are  now  become 
very  free  reasoncrs  ;  and  the  ^laktrrs  seem  to  approach  nearly 
the  only  regular  body  of  ddtia  in  the  universe,  the  liicraiif  or 
the  disciples  of  CoNPUOliTS  in  China.* 

My  third  observation  on  this  bead  is,  that  mperttition  is  an 
enemy  to  civil  ItWty,  and  enlhtisiamn  a  fri^md  to  it.  As 
RDperstition  groans  under  the  dominion  of  priests,  and  en- 
thusiasm is  destructive  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  this 
sufficiently  accounts  for  tlie  present  observation.  Not  to 
mention,  that  enthusiasm,  being  the  infirmity  of  bold  and 
ambitions  tempers,  is  naturally  accompanied  witli  a  spirit  of 
liberty;  as  superstition,  on  the  contrary,  renders  men  tame 

'  The    Cmntsit   Uit^nti    1ut«   do  to  Kppaonefa  Bo«rlj  th«  oahr  rrgtilw 

prindn  nr  ccrWuHdirnl    wtntilifthnwiA.  bodjrfrfileilliiiD  tbftiiniVBTMi,Uti>/t£rrafj, 

I'hii  edu  i«  not  in  D  mKi  K.  vhich  or  tbe  diidplM  of  Oo^fuamt  in  CInna.* 
Ttati  ID  ibatcxt :  moA  th«  tiiuikfn  »evm 
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and  abject,  aud  tiU  them  for  slavery.  We  leani  frum  E!i( 
LiHH  history,  that,  during  the  civil  wars,  the  indfpeTuJniU  ai 
deislsy  though  the  most  opposite  in  their  religious  prineiplee;' 
yet  were  united  in  their  political  ones,  and  were  alike 
paasiouafce  for  a  commonwealth.  And  since  the  origin  of 
wA^  aud  torij,  the  leaders  of  the  w/ii^x  Have  either  been 
deists  or  profest  laiitudtjiariatis  in  their  priueiples ;  that  is, 
friends  to  toleration,  and  indifferent  to  any  particular  8&.t  of 
christians ;  While  the  eectarieSj  who  have  all  a  strong 
tincture  of  enthusiasm,  have  always,  without  exception, 
concurred  with  that  party,  in  defence  of  civil  liberty.  The 
resemblance  in  their  superstitions  long  united  the  high- 
church  tories,  and  the  Roman  wiA-o/icd,  in  support  of  preroga- 
tive and  kingly  power;  thongli  experience  of  the  toh'niting 
spirit  of  the  whigg  seems  of  lato  to  have  reconciled  tlm 
calfuylics  to  that  party.  M 

Tho  mormintit  and  jansenists  in  Feancb  have  a  thousand 
uuiutelligible  disputes,  which  are  not  worthy  the  reflection 
of  a  man  of  sense  :  But  what  principally  distinguishes  theso 
two  sects,  aud  alone  merits  attention,  is  the  different  spirit 
of  their  religion.  The  vwlinist^  conducted  by  the  jesuiU,  are 
great  friends  to  Hupemtition,  rigid  observers  of  external 
forms  aud  ceremonies,  aud  devoted  to  the  authority  of  the 
priests,  and  to  tradition.  The  janamisls  arc  euUiusiasts,  and 
zealous  promoters  of  the  paasionato  devotion,  aud  of  the 
inward  life;  little  intlueuccd  by  authority;  and,  in  a  word, 
but  half  catholics.  The  consequences  ore  exactly  conlbrm- 
ahle  to  the  foregoing  reasoning.  The  jesv-its  are  the  t^Tauts 
of  the  people,  and  the  slaves  of  the  court :  And  the  jan^enutU 
preserve  alive  the  small  sparks  of  the  love  of  liberty,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Fkench  nation. 


EsSAT  XI. — 0/  the  D\gn,ily  or  Meaitmms  of  fluman  Nature.* 

There  are  certain  sects,  which  secretly  form  themselves  in 

the  li^arned  world,  as  well  as  factions  in  the  political ;  and 
though  sometimes  they  come  not  to  an  open  rupture,  they 
give  a  different  turn  to  the  waj'S  of  thinkiug  of  tliose  who 
have  taken  part  on  either  aide.  The  most  remarkable  of  tlits 
kind  are  the  sects,  founded  on  the  different  sentiments  with 

■  [<Vil  Lll«  EJiliuni  froiD  A  U>  PurolieH^led  :  Of  thcCtgtut/of  UtuaaQ  NiOure.] 
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yegikrd  to  the  dufnity  of  human  nature ;  which  is  a  point  thai 
Beeme  to  hare  divided  philoBopfaers  and  poeU,  as  well  aa 
divines,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  tliia  day.  Some 
exalt  our  species  to  the  skiea,  and  represent  man  as  a  kind  of 
human  dontigod,  who  derives  his  origin  from  heaven,  and  re- 
tains evident  maiks  of  his  liueage  and  descent.  Others  insist 
npou  the  blind  sides  of  hamau  nature,  and  can  discover 
nothing,  except  vanit)',  in  which  man  surpasses  the  othei 
auiiuala,  whom  he  affects  so  much  to  despise.  If  an  author 
r|»osBeM  the  talent  of  rhetoric  and  dechimution,  he  commonly 
takes  part  with  the  former :  If  his  turn  lie  towards  irony 
and  ridicule,  lie  uaturaUj  throws  himself  into  the  other 
extreme. 

I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  those,  who  have  depreeinted 
our  species,  liave  been  enemies  to  virtue,  and  have  expused 
the  fi^ilties  of  their  fellow  creatures  with  anv  bad  intention. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  sensible  that  a  delicate  sense  of  morals, 
especially  when  attended  with  a  splenetic  temper,'  is  apt  to 
give  a  roan  a  disgust  of  the  world,  and  to  make  him  consider 
the  common  course  of  human  aflairs  witii  too  much  indigna- 
tion. I  must,  however,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  sentiments  of 
thoae,  who  are  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  mankind,  are 
more  advantageous  to  virtue,  than  the  contrary  principles, 
which  give  us  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature.  When  a  man  is 
prepossessed  with  a  hi|^h  notion  of  his  rank  and  character  in 
the  creation,  he  will  naturally  endeavour  tu  act  up  to  it,  and 
will  scorn  to  do  a  base  or  vicious  action,  which  might  sink 
him  below  that  figure  which  he  makes  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion. Accordingly  we  tiud,  that  all  our  polite  and  fashionable 
mundists  insist  upon  this  topic,  and  endeavour  to  represent 
vice  as  unworthy  of  man,  as  well  as  odious  in  itself.* 

We  find  few  disputes,  that  are  not  founded  on  some  am- 
biguity in  the  expression ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  present 
dispute,  concerning  the  dignity  or  meauucss  of  human  nature, 
is  not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any  other.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  worth  while  to  consider,  what  >>  real,  and  what  is  only 
Terfaal,  in  this  ctmtruveny. 


[EifitiM*  A  to  Pmd:  mfAilj 
rhm  uttadad  vitli  loaMvhBt  «f  to* 
'JftMikCAmLl 

•  [GilitwiwACorBddlhvroUovfa^: 

WooMi    u*     irtecmll;    mnHi   man 

*fliftrrr!    is    (hair  yoalli    tb«n    bm; 


vhicfc  bb;  pi'iK—iT  finm  ihU  MMon, 
unoQf  otlMn.  tluit  their  diMf  paist  uf 
ttOBoor  i»  oofuidand  M  mm  man 
dilRctilt  ihui  oara,  umI  nqati**  to  b* 
■iip(«R«l  lij  ftil  that  d«enic  prid^ 
«bieb  cms  ba  iartillHl  into  tLan] 
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That  there  is  a  natural  difference  between  merit  and 
demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly,  no  reasonable 
man  will  deny  :  Yet  is  it  evident,  that  in  affising  the  terra, 
which  denotes  either  our  approbation  or  blame,  we  are  oom- 
mODly  more  influenced  by  comparison  than  by  any  fixed 
unalterable  standard  iu  the  nature  of  things.  In  like  manner, 
quantity,  and  extension,  and  bulk,  are  by  every  one  acknow- 
ledged to  bo  real  things  :  But  when  we  call  any  animal  gr^Mt 
or  little^  we  always  form  a  secret  comparison  between  that 
animal  and  others  of  the  same  species  ;  and  it  is  that  corapa- 
riflon  which  regulates  our  judgment  concerning  its  greatness. 
A  dog  and  a  horse  may  be  of  the  very  same  size,  while  the 
one  ia  admired  for  the  greatness  of  ita  bulk,  and  the  other 
for  the  smalluess.  When  I  am  present,  therefore,  at  any 
dispute,  I  always  consider  with  myself,  whether  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  comparison  or  not  that  is  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy J  and  if  it  be,  whether  the  disputants  compare  the 
same  objects  together,  or  talk  of  things  that  are  widely 
different.' 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  apt  to 
make  a  comparison  between  men  and  animals,  the  only 
creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  fall  under  our  senses. 
Certainly  this  comparison  ia  favourable  to  mankind.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  see  a  creature,  whose  thoughts  are  not  limited 
by  any  narrow  bounds,  either  of  place  or  time  ;  who  carries 
bis  researches  into  the  most  distant  regions  of  this  globe,  and 
beyond  this  globe,  to  the  platieta  and  heavenly  bodies ;  looks 
backward  to  consider  the  first  origin,  at  least,  the  historj'  of 
human  race ;  casts  his  eye  forward  to  see  the  influence  of  bis 
actions  upon  posterity,  and  the  judgments  which  will  be 
formed  of  his  character  a  thousand  years  hence ;  a  creature, 
who  traces  causes  and  eftecta  to  a  great  length  and  intricacy; 
extracts  genenil  principles  from  particular  appearances;  im- 
proves upon  his  discoveries ;  corrects  his  mistakes ;  and 
makes  his  very  errors  profitabla  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
presented  with  a  creature  the  very  reverse  of  this;  limited  in 
its  observations  and  reasonings  to  a  few  sensible  objects 
which  surround  it;  without  curiosity,  without  foresight; 
blindly  conducted  by  instinct,  and  attaining,  in  a  short  time, 


*  [Sditiona  A  to  P  v\tl:  As  tb« 
luCtor  ia  commoiilj  the  cam,  I  linvo  Iupr 
lince  IcHrtitto  iKgNict  >udk  tlJ.-iiiiu-»  h* 


manifvxt   Kbusec  of   Icisnre,   the  mo^l 
vkIukMb  pneeDt  Uut  ooitld  be  made  to 
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its  atmost  perfection,  beyoud  wliich  it  ia  never  able  to  advance 
u  single  Htep.  What  a  wide  difference  is  there  between 
these  creatures !  Aud  how  exalted  a  notion  must  we  eater- 
tain  of  the  former,  in  comparison  of  the  latter  1 

There  are  two  means  eommouly  employed  to  destroy  this 
concluaioa :  h^rat.  By  making  an  unfair  representation  of 
the  caae,  and  insisting  only  upon  the  wealiuesses  of  human 
nature.  And  eecondly.  By  forming  a  new  and  secret  com- 
parison between  man  and  beings  of  the  moat  pt>rfect  wisdom. 
Among  the  otker  excellencies  of  man,  this  is  one,  that  he  can 
form  an  idea  of  perfections  much  beyond  what  he  has  expe- 
rience of  iu  himself;  and  is  not  limited  in  his  conception  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  He  can  easily  exalt  his  notions  and 
conceive  a  degree  of  knowledge,  which,  when  compared  to 
his  own,  will  make  the  latter  appear  very  contemptible,  and 
will  cause  the  difference  between  that  aud  the  sagacity  of 
animals,  in  a  manner,  to  disappear  and  vanish.  Kow  this 
being  a  point,  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that  human 
understanding  falls  infinitely  short  of  perfect  wisdom;  it  is 
proper  we  should  Itnow  when  this  comparison  takes  place, 
that  we  may  not  dispute  where  there  is  no  real  difference  ia 
our  sentiments.  Man  falls  much  more  short  of  perfect  wis- 
dom, and  even  of  his  own  ideas  of  perfect  wisdom,  than 
animals  do  of  man ;  yet  the  latter  difference  is  so  considerable, 
that  nothing  bat  a  comparison  with  the  former  can  make  it 
appear  of  little  moment. 

It  is  also  usual  to  compare  one  man  with  another;  aud 
finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call  wise  or  viVfitotu,  we  are 
apt  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  our  species  in 
general.  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  fallacy  of  this  way 
of  reasoning,  we  may  observe,  that  the  honourable  appella- 
tions of  wise  and  virtuous,  are  not  annexed  to  any  piirticuhu* 
degree  of  those  qualities  of  wUtlom  and  virtue  ^  but  arise 
altogether  from  the  comparison  wc  make  between  one  man 
and  anotbt'r.  When  we  find  a  man,  who  arrives  at  such  a 
pitch  of  wisdom  aa  is  very  uncommon,  we  pronounce  him 
a  wise  man  :  So  that  to  say,  there  are  few  wise  men  in  the 
world,  is  re-oJly  to  say  nothing ;  since  it  is  only  by  their 
scarcity,  that  they  merit  that  appellation.  Were  the  lowest 
of  our  species  as  wise  as  Tcllt,  or  lord  Bacon,  wu  should 
still  bare  reason  to  say,  that  there  are  few  wise  men.  For  in 
that  cajse  we  should  exalt  our  notions  of  wisdom,  luid  should 
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not  pay  a  siufpilar  honour  to  any  one»  wlao  was  not  singiilBrly 
dutinguiiihed  by  lits  talents.  In  Like  manner,  I  have  heard 
it  obeerved  by  thoughtleHs  people,  that  there  are  few  women 
possesiiod  of  beauty,  iu  comparison  of  those  who  want  it ;  not 
cousidoring,  that  we  bestow  the  epithet  of  beautiful  only  oil 
such  aa  possess  a  degree  of  beauty,  that  is  common  to  them 
with  a  few.  The  same  degree  of  beauty  in  a  woman  is 
failed  deformity,  which  is  treated  as  real  beauty  la  one  of 
our  sex. 

As  it  is  usual,  in  forming  a  notion  of  our  species,  to  eom- 
pare  it  with  the  other  species  above  or  below  it,  or  to  comparu 
the  individual  of  the  species  among  themselves ;  so  wc  often 
compare  together  the  difiereut  motives  or  actuating  principles 
of  human  natui*e,  in  order  to  regulate  our  judgment  concern- 
ing it.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  only  kind  of  comparison, 
which  is  worth  our  attention,  or  decides  any  thing  in  the 
present  question.  Were  onr  eeltish  and  vicious  principles  so 
much  predominant  above  otir  social  and  virtuous,  ae  is  a8«>erted 
by  some  philosophers,  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  entertain  a 
contemptible  notion  of  hximan  nature. 

'  Tbere  is  much  of  a  dispute  of  words  in  all  this  controYersy. 
When  a  man  denies  the  sincerity  of  all  public  spirit  or  aifec- 
tion  to  a  country  and  community,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  think 
of  him.  Perhaps  he  never  felt  this  iu  so  clear  and  distinct  a 
m,anner  as  to  remove  all  his  doubts  concerning  its  force  and 
roality.  But  when  he  proceeds  afterwards  to  reject  all  private 
friendship,  if  no  interest  or  self-love  intermix  itself;  I  am 
then  confident  that  ho  abnses  terras,  and  confounds  the  ideaa 
of  things;  since  it  is  impos§ible  for  any  one  to  be  so  sehieh, 
or  rather  so  stupid,  aa  to  make  no  difference  between  one 
uian  and  another,  and  give  no  preference  to  qualitiee,  which 
engage  his  approbation  and  est-eem.  Is  he  aldo,  say  t,  as 
insensible  to  anger  as  he  pretends  to  be  to  friendship '?  And 
does  injnry  and  wrong  no  more  affect  him  than  kindness  or 
benefits?  Impossible  :  He  does  not  know  himself:  He  has 
foi^otten  the  movements  of  his  heart  j  or  rather  he  makes 
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tise  of  a  different  lau^age  from  the  rest  of  hia  coontr^eii, 
and  calls  not  thiugs  by  their  proper  names.  What  any  you 
of  natural  affection  ?  (I  subjoin)  Is  that  also  a  spcciea  of 
self-love y  Yes:  All  is  self-love.  Tour  children  are  loved 
only  because  they  are  yours :  Ywir  friend  for  a  like  reason ; 
And  your  country  engages  you  only  so  far  as  it  has  a  con- 
nexion with  yourself:  Were  the  idea  of  self  removed,  nothing 
would  affect  you:  You  would  be  alto^ther  unactive  and 
insensible :  Or,  if  jon  ever  gave  yourself  any  movement,  it 
would  only  be  from  vanity,  and  a  desire  of  fame  and  imputa- 
tion to  this  same  self.  I  am  willing,  reply  I,  to  receive  year 
interpretation  of  human  actions,  provided  you  admit  the 
fact*).  That  species  of  self-love,  which  displays  itself  in 
kindness  to  others,  yon  mast  allow  to  have  great  influence 
over  human  actiouB,  and  even  greater,  on  many  occasions, 
than  that  which  remains  in  its  original  shape  and  form.  For 
bow  few  are  there,  who,  having  a  family,  children,  and  rela- 
tions, do  not  spend  more  on  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  these  than  on  their  own  pleasures  ?  This,  indee<I,  yon  justly 
observe,  may  proceed  from  their  self-love,  since  the  pro8i)erity 
of  their  family  and  friends  is  one,  or  tJie  chief  of  their 
pleasures,  as  well  as  their  chief  honour.  Be  you  also  one  of 
theite  men,  and  you  are  snre  of  every  one's  good  opinion  and 
good  will ;  or  not  to  shock  your  ears  with  these  expressions, 
the  self-love  of  every  one,  and  mine  among  the  rest,  will  then 
iudiue  us  to  serve  you,  and  speak  well  of  you. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led  astray 
those  philosophers,  that  have  insisted  so  much  on  the  selfish- 
Dees  of  man.  In  the  jlrti  place,  they  found,  that  every  act 
of  virtue  or  friendship  was  attended  with  a  secret  pleasure; 
whence  they  conclnded,  that  friendship  and  virtue  could  not 
be  disinterested.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  is  obvions.  The 
virtuous  sentiment  or  passion  produces  the  pleasure,  and 
does  not  arise  from  it.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  good  to 
my  friend,  because  I  love  him  ;  but  do  not  love  him  for  the 
sake  of  that  pleasure. 

In  the  gfmnd  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  that  the 
virtnoQs  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  praise ;  and  there- 
fore they  have  been  represented  as  asetof  vain-glorions  men, 
who  had  nothing  in  view  bat  the  applauses  of  others.  But 
this  also  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  very  unjust  in  the  world,  when 
they  find  any  tincture  of  vanity  in  a  laudable  action,  to  de- 
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preciate  it  upon  that  accoust,  or  asoribe  it  ontirely  to  that 
motive,  llic  case  is  not  the  same  witb  vanity,  as  Trith  other 
passions.  Where  avarice  or  revenge  enters  into  any  seem- 
ingly virtuous  action,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  determine  how 
far  it  enters^  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  the  sole  actuating 
principle.  But  vanity  is  so  closely  allied  to  virtue,  and  to 
love  the  fame  of  laudable  actions  approaches  bo  near  the  love 
\  of  laudable  actions  for  their  own  sake,  that  these  passions 
are  more  capable  of  mixture,  than  any  other  kinds  of  affec- 
tion; and  it  is  ahuost  impossible  to  have  the  latter  without 
8omo  degree  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  tbia 
passion  for  glory  is  always  warped  and  varied  according  to 
the  particular  taste  or  disposition  of  the  mind  on  which  it 
falls.  Nero  had  the  same  vanity  in  driving  a  chariot,  that 
Tbajan  had  in  governing  the  empire  with  justice  and  ability. 
To  love  the  glory  of  virtuous  deeds  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  Jove 
of  virtue. 

'T~  EssAT  Xll.—Of  Civil  MieHy^ 

Those  who  employ  their  pens  on  political  subjects,  freo 
from  party-rage,  and  party-prejudices,  cultivate  a  science, 
which,  of  all  others,  contributes  most  to  public  utility,  and 
even  to  tbe  private  satisfactiou  of  those  who  addict  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  it.  I  am  apt,  however,  to  eatcrtain  a 
suspicion,  that  the  world  is  still  too  young  to  tii  many 
general  truths  in  politics,  which  will  remain  true  to  the 
latest  posterity.  We  have  not  as  yet  bad  experience  of  three 
thousand  years ;  so  that  not  only  the  art  of  reasoning  is  still 
imperfect  in  this  science,  as  in  all  others,  but  we  even  want 
sufficient  materials  upon  which  we  can  reason.  It  is  not 
fully  Icnown,  what  degree  of  refinement,  either  in  virtue  or 
vice,  human  nature  is  susceptible  of ;  nor  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  mankind  from  any  great  rf  volution  in  their  educa- 
tion, customs,  or  principlea.  Machiatel  was  certainly  a 
great  genius ;  but  having  confined  his  study  to  the  furious 
and  tyrannical  governments  of  ancient  times,  or  to  the  little 
disorderly  principalities  of  Italy,  his  reasonings  especially 
upon  monarchical  government,  have  been  found  extremely 
defective;  and  there  scarcely  is  any  maxim  in  his  /wmre, 
which  subsequent  experience  has  not  entirely  refuted.  A 
weak  prinecy  says  he,  is  incapable  cf  receivirt'g  good  coungel  ; 
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ftvt  if  he  eofuuU  wiik  several,  he  will  not  be  able  lo  choose  among 
their  different  anm^eU.  If  he  abandon  himsey  to  one,  tl$at 
minieler  may,  perhapg,  haoe  capacity  ;  but  he  mil  not  long  bo 
a  tninuitfir  :  He  will  be  snre  to  dixposteen  hi*  master,  and  place 
himaelf  ami  his  family  itjxm  the  throne.  I  mention  this,  among' 
many  instances  of  the  errors  of  that  politician,  proceeding, 
in  a  p^at  meaaure,  from  his  having-  lived  in  loo  early  an  a^s 
of  the  world,  to  be  a  good  judge  of  political  truth.  Almost 
all  the  princes  of  Etrope  are  at  present  governed  by  their 
ministers ;  and  have  been  so  for  near  two  centuries ;  and  yet 
uo  auch  event  has  ever  ba,ppened,  or  can  possibly  happen. 
Sejais' DS  might  project  dethroning  the  C^sa&s  ;  but  Flguet, 
though  ever  so  vicious,  could  not,  while  in  hia  senses,  enter- 
tain  the  least  hopes  of  dispossessing  the  BoritBONft. 

Trade  was  never  esteemed  an  aflair  of  state  till  the  last 
century  ;  and  there  scarcely  is  any  ancient  writer  on  politics, 
who  hiis  made  mention  of  it.'  Even  the  Italiahs  have  kept 
a  profound  silence  with  regard  to  it,  though  it  has  now  ea> 
gaged  the  chief  attention,  as  well  of  ministers  of  state,  06  of 
spt'culatice  reaiionera.  The  great  opulence,  grandeur,  and 
military  atcbievenienta  of  the  two  maritime  powers  seem  first 
to  have  instructed  mankind  in  the  importance  of  an  extensive 
commerce. 

Having,  therefore,  intended  in  this  essay  to  make  a  full 
comparison  of  civil  liberty  and  absolute  government,  and  to 
show'  the  great  advantages  of  the  former  above  the  latter; 
I  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  no  man  in  this  ag« 
was  sufficiently  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking;  and  tbat 
whatever  any  ouo  sliould  advance  oa  that  head  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  refuted  by  fxirther  experience^  and  be  rejected 
by  posterity.  Such  mighty  revolntions  have  happened  in 
human  affairs,  and  so  many  events  havi^  arisen  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  the  ancients,  tliat  they  are  sofficient  to 
beget  the  suspicion  of  still  further  changes. 

It  has  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  arose  among  free  nations ;  and,  that  the  Persuss 
and  EoTPTiANB,  notwithstanding  their  ease,  opulence,  and 
luxury,  made  but  faint  efforts  towards  a  relish  in  those  finer 
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pleasures,  which  were  carried  to  such  perfection  by  the 
Gbeees,  amidst  coutinual  ivars,  attended  witli  poverty,  and 
the  greatest  simplicity  of  life  and  manners.  It  hnd  also  beea 
obsen-ed,  that,  when  the  Greeks  lost  their  liberty,  though 
they  increased  mightily  in  riches,  by  means  of  the  conquesU 
of  Alexander;  yet  th.e  arts,  from  that  moment,  deelined 
among  them,  and  have  nerer  since  been  ablo  to  raise  tlieir 
head  in  that  cHmate^.  Learning  was  transplanted  to  Home, 
tbti  only  free  nation  at  that  time  in  the  universe  ;  and  having 
met  with  so  favourable  a  soil,  it  made  prodigious  shoots  for 
above  a  century ;  till  the  decay  of  liberty  produced  also  the 
decay  of  letters,  and  spread  a  total  bnrbnrism  over  the  world. 
From  these  two  experiments,  of  which  each  was  double  in  its 
Hod,  and  shewed  the  fall  of  learning  in  absolute  p^ovom- 
ments,  as  well  as  its  rise  in  popular  ones,  Longinds  thought 
hiraself  anfficiently  justified,  in  asserting,  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  could  never  flourish,  but  in  a  free  government :  And 
in  this  opinion,  he  has  been  followed  by  several  eniineut 
writers '  in  our  own  country,  who  either  confined  their  \-iew 
merely  to  ancient  facts,  or  entertained  too  great  a  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  that  form  of  government,  established 
amongst  us. 

But  what  would  theae  writers  have  said,  to  the  insiancea 
of  modern  Home  and  of  Florence  ?  Of  which  the  former 
carried  to  perfection  all  the  fiuer  arts  of  sculpture,  painting, 
and  music,  as  well  as  poetry,  though  it  groaned  under 
tyranny,  and  under  tlie  tyranny  of  priests  :  "WTiile  the  latter 
made  its  chief  progress  in  the  aits  and  sciences,  after  it 
began  to  lose  its  liberty  by  the  usuriiation  of  the  family  of 
Medici.  Akiobto,  Tasso,  Galileo,  more  than  Eapearl, 
and  Michael  Angelo,  were  not  born  in  republics.  And 
though  the  Lombard  school  was  famous  as  well  as  the 
BovAH,  yet  the  Venetians  have  had  the  smallest  share  in 
its  honours,  and  seem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Italians, 
in  their  genius  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Rubens  esta- 
blished his  school  at  Antwerp,  not  at  Ajibterdah:  Dres- 
den, not  HAM13TJRGH,  18  the  centre  of  politeness  inGKRMANT. 

But  the  moat  eminent  instance  of  the  flourishing  nf  Ifani-; 
ing  in  absolute  goTemmente,  is  that  of  France,  whicH 
scarcely  ever  enjoyed  any  established  liberty,  and  yet  has 
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carripd  thft  arts  and  sciences  as  near  perfection  aa  any  oilier 
nation.  The  English  are,  purhapB,  greater  philosophers;' 
the  Ttalians  better  painters  and  musicians;  the  Roxans 
were  i^ater  orators :  But  the  Fbe>'CH  are  the  only  [>eopIe, 
except  the  Gbbeks,  who  have  bccu  at  once  philosophers, 
poets,  orators,  historians,  painters,  architects,  sculptors,  and 
musicians.  With  regard  to  the  staeie,  they  have  excelled 
even  the  Greeks,'  who  far  excelled  the  Enolihh.  And,  in 
common  life,  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  perfected  that 
art,  the  most  useful  aud  agreeable  of  any,  VArt  de  Vivre,  the 
art  of  society  and  conversation. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  sciences  and  polite  arts  in 
our  own  country,  HoaACE's  observation,  with  regard  to  the 
BoxANS,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  applied  to  the  Bbitish. 

Std  in  titnffiim  tamm  atmm 

Maiurrunt.  hodie^  manmt  vestigia  rorU. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  style  have  been  very  much 
neglected  among  ns.  We  have  no  dictionary  of  our  langoage, 
and  scarcely  a  tolerable  grammar.  The  first  polite  prose  we 
have,  was  writ  by  a  man  who  is  still  alive.*  Aa  to  Sprat, 
Locke,  and  even  Templs,  they  knew  too  little  of  the  rules 
of  art  to  be  esteemed  elegant  writers.  The  prose  of  Bacon, 
Harrington,  aud  Milton,  is  altogether  stiff  and  pedantic ; 
though  their  sense  be  excellent.  Men,  in  this  country,  hay© 
been  so  much  occupied  in  the  great  disputes  of  Rdujion^ 
Politicly  and  Philosophy^  that  tliey  had  no  relish  for  the 
seemingly  minute  observations  of  grammar  and  criticism. 
And  though  this  turn  of  thinking  must  have  considerably 
improved  our  sense  and  our  talent  of  reasoning;  it  must  be 
confesaed,  thaU  ^ven  in  those  sciences  above-mentioned,  we 
hare  not  any  standard  book  which  we  can  transmit  to  poa- 
teritj :  And  the  utmost  we  have  to  boast  of^  are  a  few  essays 
towards  a  more  just  philosophy;  which,  indeed,  promise 
well,  but  have  not,  as  yet,  reached  any  degree  of  per- 
fect.on. 

It  has  become  an  established  opinion,  that  commerce  can 
never  flourish  but  in  a  free  govemmeut;  and  this  opinion 
seems  to  In^-  founded  ou  a  longer  aud  larger  experience  than 
the  foregoing,  with  regard  to  the  arts  aud  sciences.     If  we 
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trace  commerce  in  its  progress  tbrongh.  Tyre,  Athbitb^ 
Syeacuse,  Carthage,  Vknuik,  Florknce,  Gknoa,  Antwerp, 
Holland,  England,  &c.  we  shall  always  find  it  to  hare 
fixed  its  seat  in  free  goTemraents.  The  three  greatest 
t«wna  in  Europe,  are  IjONDOS,  Amsterdam,  and  Hahbdruh  ; 
all  free  cities,  and  proteatant  citiea ;  that  is,  enjoying  u 
duuhle  liberty.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
great  jealousy  entertained  of  late,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
merce of  France,  seems  to  prove,  that  this  maxim  is  no 
more  certain  and  infallible  than  the  foregoing,  and  that  the 
subjects  of  an  absolute  prince  may  become  our  rivals  iii 
commerce,  as  well  as  in  learning. 

Darst  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  an  affair  of  so  mnch  un- 
certainty, I  would  assert,  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  FaEtrcH,  there  is  something  hurtful  to  commerce 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  absolute  government,  and  in- 
separable from  it :  Though  the  reason  I  should  assign  for 
this  opinion,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  is  com- 
monly insisted  on.  Private  property  seems  to  mo  almost  as 
secure  in  a  civilized  Edropeas  monarchy,  ne  in  a  republic  j 
nor  is  danger  much  appr(^hended  in  such  a  government, 
irom  the  violence  of  the  sovereign ;  more  than  we  commonly 
dread  harm  from  thunder,  or  earthquakes,  or  any  accident 
the  most  unusual  and  extraordinary.  Avarice,  the  spiir  of 
industry,  is  so  ol>Rtinate  a  passion,  and  works  its  way  through 
80  many  real  dangers  and  diffi^'ulties,  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  scared  by  an  imaginary  danger,  which  is  so  small,  that  it 
scarcely  admits  of  calculati<m.  CommercH,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  absolute  governments,  not  becnnsc 
it  is  there  less  setnire^  but  because  it  is  less  konmirable.  A 
subordination  of  ranks  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support 
of  monarchy.  Birth,  titles,  and  place,  must  be  honoured 
above  industry  and  riches.  And  while  these  notions  prevail, 
all  the  considerable  traders  will  be  tempted  to  throw  up 
their  commerce,  in  order  to  purchase  some  of  those  employ- 
ments, to  which  privileges  and  honom-s  are  annexed. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  head,  of  the  alterations  which  time 
has  pn>duced,  or  may  produce  in  politics,  I  must  observe, 
that  all  kinds  of  government,  free  and  absolute,  seem  to 
have  undergone,  in  modern  times,  a  great  change  for  the 
better,  with  regard  both  to  foreign  and  domestic  mnnage- 
meat.     The  balance  of  power  is  a  secret  in  poHtics,   fully 
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known  only  to  the  present  age ;  and  T  must  add,  that  the 
internal  Police  of  8tat«a  has  ahio  reotiivctd  g^at  impr^Te- 
mentfl  within  the  last  century.  We  are  informed  by  Sav- 
LCST,  that  CATiLiTfE's  army  was  macb  aug-meuied  by  the 
accession  of  the  highwaymen  aboat  IIomk  ;  though  I  believe, 
that  all  of  that  profession,  who  are  at  present  dispersed  over 
EtmopE,  would  not  amount  to  a  regiment.  In  Cicebo^s 
pleadings  for  MiLO,  X  Und  this  argument,  among  others, 
made  use  of  to  prove,  that  his  client  had  not  assassinated 
Clodius.  Had  MtLO,  said  he,  intended  to  have  killed 
Clodivs,  he  bad  not  attacked  him  in  the  day-time,  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  city :  He  had  way-laid  him  at  night, 
near  the  suburbs,  where  it  might  have  been  pretended,  that 
he  was  killed  by  robbers ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  acci- 
dent would  Itave  favouretl  the  deceit.  This  is  a  surprizing 
proof  of  the  loose  police  uf  Rome,  and  of  the  number  and 
force  of  these  robbers ;  since  Clodiub  *  watt  at  that  time 
attended  by  thirty  slaves,  who  were  completely  anned,  and 
sufficiently  accustumed  to  blood  and  daugt-r  in  the  frequent 
tumults  excited  by  that  seditious  tribune.' 

But  though  all  kinds  of  government  be  improved  in  modem 
times,  yet  monarchical  government  seems  to  have  made  the 
greatest  advances  towards  pt*rfertion.  It  may  now  be 
affirmed  of  civilised  monarchies,  what  was  formerly  said  in 
praise  of  republics  alone,  that  they  are  a  government  of  Lattig,  i 
not  of  Men.  They  are  found  susceptible  of  order,  method, 
and  constancy,  to  a  surprising  degree.  Property  is  there 
secure;  industry  encour^ed;  the  arts  flourish;  and  the 
prince  lives  secure  among  his  subjects,  like  a  father  among 
his  children,  "There  are  perhaps,  and  have  been  for  two 
centuries,  nearly  two  hundrt^d  absolute  princes,  great  and 
small,  in  Europe  ;  and  allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign, 
we  may  auppoee,  that  there  have  been  in  the  whole  two 
thousand  monarchs  or  tynuits,  as  the  Ureekb  would  have 
called  them  :  Yet  of  these  thore  has  not  been  one,  not  even 
Philip  IL  ttf  Spaih,  so  bad  as  Tibeeids,  Caligula,  Nbko» 
or  DOMITIAN,  who  were  four  in  twelve  amongst  the  Roman 
emperors.  It  must,  however,  be  confessecl,  that,  though 
monarchical  gofernmenta  have  approached  nearer  to  popular 
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ones,  in  gentleness  and  stability  ;  they  are  still  inferior, 
modem  education  and  cufitoma  instil  more  humanity 
moderation  than  the  ani:ieut;  but  have  not  as  jet  been 
able  to  overcome  entirely  the  disadvantages  of  that  form  of 
government. 

But  here  I  mast  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjecture,  which 
seems  probable,  but  which  posterity  alone  can  fully  judge 
of.     I  am  apt  to  think,  that,  in  monarchical  governments 
there  is  a  source  of  improvement,  and  in  popular  govern- 
menta  a  eource  of  degeneracy,  which  in  time  will  bring  these 
species  of  civil  polity  still  nearer  an  equality.     The  greatest, 
abases,  which  arise  in  Fbance,  the  most  perfect  model  of 
pure  monarchy,  proceed  not  from  the  number  or  weight  of 
the  taxes,  beyond  what  are  to  be  met  with  in  free  countries ; 
but  from  the  expensive,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and    intricate 
method  of  l»>vying  them,  by  which  the  industry  of  the  poor, 
especially  of  the  peasants  and  farmers,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
discouraged,  and  agriculture  rendered  a  beggarly  and  slavish.  ' 
employment.     But  to  whose  advantage  do  these  abuses  ttnd? 
If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  they  might  be  esteemed  inherent' 
in  that  form  of  government ;  since  the  nobility  are  the  true     ' 
supports  of  munarchy ;    and  it    is  natural   their    Lnberest  fl 
ahonld  be  more  consulted,  in  such  a  constitution,  than  that 
of  the  pt'Ople-     But  the  nobility  are,  in  reality,  the  chief 
losers  by  this  oppression ;  since  it  ruins  their  estates,  and  ^| 
beggars    their    tenants.     The    only    gainers  by  it  are  the  ^^ 
Fhuzv.gierg^^  a  race  of  men  rather  odious  to  the  nobility  and 
the  whole  kingdom.     If  a  prince    or    miniater,  therefore, 
shonld  arise,  endowed  with  sufficient  discernment  to  knov  ^ 
his  own  and  the  public  interest,  and  with  sufficient  force  of  ^^f 
mind  to  break  through  the  ancient  customs,  we  might  ex-  ~ 
pect  to  see  these  abuses  remedied ;  in  which  case,  the  dif- 
ference between  that  absolute  government  and  our  free  one, 
would  not  appear  so  considerablt>  aa  at  present. 

The  source  of  degeneracy,  which  may  be  remarked  in  free 
governments,  couaiatfi  in  the  practice  of  contracting  debt, 
and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which  taxes  may, 
in  time,  become  altogether  intolerable,  and  all  the  property 
of  the  state  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  pnblic.    Thii 
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practice  is  of  modem  date.  The  AxHERiAifft,'  though 
governed  bjr  a  republic,  paid  near  two  hundred  per  Cent,  for 
those  sums  of  monej,  which  aay  emergence  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  borrow;  as  we  learn  from  XKsopnoif.' 
Among  the  moderns,  the  Dutch  first  introduced  the  practioo 
of  borrowing  great  sums  at  low  interest,  and  have  well  nigh 
ruined  theuisclvefi  by  it.  Absolute  princes  have  alao  con- 
tracted debt ;  but  as  an  absolute  prince  may  make  a  bank- 
raptc7  when  he  pleases,  his  people  can  never  be  oppressed  by 
faia  debts.  In  popular  governments,  the  people,  and  chie8y 
those  who  have  the  highest  offices,  being  commonly  the 
public  cnNlitors.  it  is  difficult  tor  the  state  to  make  use  of 
this  remedy,  which,  however  it  may  sometimeB  be  necessary, 
is  always  cmel  and  barbarous.  This,  tlierefore,  seems  to  be 
an  inconvenience,  which  nearly  thnsatens  all  free  govern- 
ments ;  especially  our  own,  at  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs.  And  what  a  strong  motive  is  this,  to  encreaae  our 
frugality  of  public  money  ;  lest  for  want  of  it,  we  be  re- 
duced, by  the  multiplicity  of  tajces,  or  what  is  worse,  by  our 
public  imjwtence  and  inability  for  defence,  to  curse  our  very 
liberty,  and  wish  ourselves  in  the  same  state  of  servitude 
with  all  the  nations  that  surronnd  us  ? 


EssAT  XUL—Of  BtoquMu. 

TaosB,  who  consider  the  periods  and  revolutions  of  human 
kind,  as  represented  in  history,  are  entertained  with  a  spec- 
tacle full  of  pleasure  and  variety,  and  see,  with  surprize,  the 
manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  the  same  species  suscep- 
tible of  such  prodigious  changes  in  different  periods  of  time. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that,  in  civil  history,  there  is 
found  a  much  greater  uniformity  than  in  the  history  of  leam- 
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ing  aud  science,  and  that  the  wars,  negoci&tions,  and  politics 
of  one  age  resemble  uiore  tboee  of  another,  than  the  taste, 
wit,  and  apeculatire  principlea.  Interest  and  ambition, 
honour  and  shame,  friendBhip  and  enmity,  gratitude  and 
revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  ail  public  transactions; 
and  these  paissions  are  of  a  very  stubborn  and  intractable 
nature,  in  comparison  of  the  sentiments  and  understanding, 
which  are  easily  varied  by  education  ajid  example.  The 
Goths  were  much  more  inferior  to  the  Romans,  in  taste  and 
science,  than  in  courage  and  Tirtue. 

But  not  to  compare  together  nations  so  widely  different;' 
it  may  be  observed,  that  even  this  later  period  of  human 
learning  ia,  in  many  respecta,  of  an  opposite  character  to  the 
ancient;  and  that,  if  we  be  superior  in  phdoaophy,  we  are 
still,  notwithstanding  all  our  refinementa,  much  inferior  in 
eloquence. 

In  ancient  times,  no  worlc  of  genius  was  thought  to  re- 
quire 80  great  parts  and  capacity,  as  the  apealciiig  in  public ; 
and  some  eminent  writers  have  pronounced  tlie  talents,  even 
of  a  great  poet  or  philosopher,  to  be  of  an  inferior  nature  to 
those  which  are  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  Grekce 
aud  HouB  produced,  each  of  them,  but  one  accomplished 
orator ;  and  whatever  praises  the  other  celebrated  api'akorb 
might  merit,  they  were  still  esteemed  much  inferior  to  these 
great  models  of  eloquence.  It  ia  observable,  that  the  ancient 
critics  could  scarcely  find  two  orators  in  any  age,  who  de- 
served to  be  placed  precisely  in  the  same  rank,  and  possessed 
the  same  degree  of  merit.  Calvus,  C^uub,  Cdbio,  Hor- 
TENSitJS,  Cm&ae  rose  one  above  another:  But  the  greatest 
of  that  age  was  inferior  to  ClCEBO,  the  most  eloquent  speaker, 
that  hod  ever  appeared  in  Roue.  Those  of  fine  taste,  how- 
ever, pronounce  this  judgment  of  the  Romak'  orator,  as  well 
aa  of  the  Grecian,  that  .both  of  them  surpassed  in  eloquence 
all  that  had  ever  appeared,  but  that  they  were  far  from 
rf^aching  the  perfection  of  their  art,  which  was  infinite,  and 
not  only  exceeded  human  force  to  attain,  but  human  imagi* 
nation  to  conceive.  CiC£Ro  declares  himself  dissatisfied  with 
his  own  performances;    nay,  even  with  those  of  Beho- 
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P0THEMEB.     lia  aunt  avitla  Jh  capaces  mea  aures,  says  he,  ^ 
atmper  aliqwd  mm«n^um,  injinitumqtu  datiderwid.^ 

Of  all  the  polite  said  learned  nations,  Gnglamd  alone  pott-l 
a  popular  goTemmeutT  or  admits  into  the  legislatnre 
>ach  numerous  aaaemblies  aa  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under 
the  dominiou  of  eloquence.  But  what  has  England  to  boaat 
of  in  this  particular?  In  enumerating  the  great  men,  who 
have  done  honour  to  our  country,  we  exult  in  our  pocte  and 
philo8<iphers ;  but  what  orators  are  ever  mentioned  ?  Or 
where  are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  met  with  ? 
There  are  found,  indeed^  in  our  hutories,  the  names  of  several, 
who  directed  the  resolutions  of  our  parliament :  But  neither 
themselves  nor  others  have  taken  the  pains  to  preserve  their 
speeches ;  and  the  authority,  which  they  possessed,  seems  to 
have  been  owing  to  their  experience,  wisdom,  or  power,  more 
than  to  their  talenta  for  oratory.  At  present,  there  are  above 
half  a  dozen  speakers  in  the  two  houses,  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public,  have  reached  very  near  the  same  pitch 
of  eloquence ;  and  no  man  pretends  to  give  any  one  the  pix?- 
ference  above  the  rest.  This  seems  to  me  a  certain  proof, 
that  none  of  them  have  attained  much  beyond  a  mediocrity 
in  their  art,  and  that  the  species  of  eloquence,  which  they 
aspire  to,  gives  no  exercise  to  the  aublimer  faculties  of  the 
mind,  but  may  be  reached  by  ordinary  talents  and  a  slight 
application.  A  hundred  cabinet-makers  in  Los^i>ON  can  work 
a  table  or  a  chair  equally  well ;  but  no  one  poet  can  write 
verses  with  such  spirit  and  elegance  as  Mr.  Pope. 

We  are  told,  that,  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plead,  all 
ingenious  men  flocked  to  Athens  irom  the  most  remote 
parts  of  Geeeok,  ns  to  the  most  celebrated  spectacle  of  the 
world.*  At  London  you  may  see  men  sauntering  in  the 
court  of  requests,  while  the  most  important  debate  is  carry- 
ing on  in  the  two  houses ;  and  many  do  not  think  themselves 
sufficiently  compensated,  for  the  losing  of  their  dinners,  by 
all  the  eloquence  of  our  most  celebrated  speakers.    "When  old 


*  [Edhioiu  C  to  P  wM :  ThU  nngla 
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CiBBEE  is  to  act,  the  curioeit)'  of  soveral  ia  more  excited,  than 
when  our  prime  mimater  it)  to  defend  himself  from  a  motion 
for  his  removal  or  impeachment. 

Even  a  person,  unacqoaiated  with  the  noble  remains  of 
ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a  few  strokes,  that  the  stile 
or  apHcies  of  their  eloqnenc-e  wa«  infinitely  mon^  sublime  than 
that  whifxh  modem  orators  aspire  to.  How  absurd  would  it 
appear,  in  our  tempenite  and  calm  speakers,  to  make  use  of 
an  ApMtrt^Ke,  tike  that  noble  one  of  Ubmostheneb,  so  much 
celebrated  by  Qihntilian  and  Lonoinus,  when  justifying 
the  unsnccessfnl  battle  of  Oe^bouea,  he  breaks  out,  No^  my 
Felhuj-OUisietui,  N'o :  You  have  ywl  erred.  I  gutear  by  ike 
manes  of  Ihoue  heroes^  who  fought  for  the  name  cautte  in  the 
piaing  of  Marathon  and  Plat^a.  Who  could  now  imdure 
such  a  bold  and  poetical  figure,  as  that  wbich  Cicebo  em- 
ploys, after  describing  in  the  moat  tragical  terms  the  cruci- 
fixion of  H  RoUAN  citizen.  Should  J  paint  the  horrora  of  thit 
tcene,  not  to  Romah  citiztmst  not  to  the  ailing  of  mir  tialtj  W}1 
to  tho^e  who  huve  ever  heard  of  the  BoUAH  NamCy  not  ev«n  io 
TOCTi,  hut  to  brtita-ereutur^*  ;  or,  to  go  farther^  fhouid  I  lift  up 
my  voice  in  the  most  detiolate  iolitvi,de,  to  tka  rockg  and  moun^ 
taintf  yet  ah<rutd  I  mrely  ttee  those  rutie  and  inanimate  parte  of 
naiftre  moved  with  horror  atid  indignation  at  ilie  reciial  of  w 
enomioTig  an  action,^  With  what  a  blaze  of  eloquence  must 
such  a  sentence  be  surrounded  to  give  it  grace,  or  cause  it 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  hearers  ?  And  what  noble 
art  and  sublime  talents  are  requisite  to  arrive,  by  just  de- 
grees, at  a  sentiment  so  bold  and  excessive :  To  inflame  the 
audien(Ne,  so  as  to  make  them  accompany  the  speaker  in  such 
violent  passions,  and  such  elevated  conceptions :  And  to  con- 
ceal, under  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  the  artifice,  by  which  all 
this  ia  effectuated  [  'Should  this  sentiment  even  apjiear  to 
us  excessive,  aa  perhaps  it  justly  may,  it  will  at  least  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  stile  of  anciemt  eloquence,  where  such 
swelling  expi'essious  were  not  rejected  as  wholly  monstrous 
and  gigantic. 

Snitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expreseion, 
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was  the  vehemence  of  action,  observed  in  the  anoient  orators. 
The  mpplotio  pedis,  or  stamping  with  the  foot,  was  one  of 
the  moat  nsnal  and  moderate  gestnres  which  they  mn/^e  use 
of;'  though  that  is  now  esteemed  too  violent,  either  for  the 
senate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  is  only  admitted  into  the  theatre, 
to  accompany  the  most  violent  passions,  which  are  there 
represented. 

One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  we  maj  ascribe 
so  sensible  a  decline  of  eloquence  in  later  ages.  The  genius 
of  mankind,  at  all  times,  is,  perhaps,  equal:  The  modems 
have  applied  themselres,  with  great  indiistr)*  and  success,  to 
all  the  other  arts  and  sciences  :  And  a  learned  nation  pos- 
sesses a  popular  government ;  a  circumstance  which  seems 
requisite  for  tht,-  full  display  of  these  noble  talents :  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  advantages,  our  progress  in  cloqnence 
is  very  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  the  advances,  which 
we  have  made  in  all  other  parts  of  learning. 

ShalJ  we  assert,  that  the  strains  of  ancient  eloquence  are 
nnsuitjible  to  our  age,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated  by  modem 
orators  ?  Whatever  reasons  maybe  made  use  of  to  prove  this, 
I  am  persuaded  that  they  will  be  fonnd,  upon  examination 
to  be  unsound  and  unsatisfactory. 

First,  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  ancient  times,  daring  the 
flonrishing  period  of  Gbeek  and  Rovav  learning,  the  muni- 
cipal laws,  in  every  state,  were  bnt  few  and  simple,  and  the 
decision  of  causes,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  left  to  the  equity 
and  common  sense  of  the  judges.  The  study  of  the  laws  was 
not  then  a  laborious  occupation,  requiring  the  drudgery  of  a 
whole  life  to  Gnish  it,  and  incompatible  with  every  other 
study  or  profession.  The  great  statesmen  and  generals 
among  the  Boxans  were  oU  lawyers;  and  Cicebo,  to  shew 
the  facility  of  acquiring  this  science,  declares,  that,  in  the 
of  all  his  occupations,  he  would  undertake,  in  a  few 
^dayB,  to  moke  himself  a  compleat  civilian.  Now,  where  a 
pleader  addressee  himself  to  the  equity  of  his  judges,  he  has 
much  more  room  to  display  his  eloquence,  than  where  he 
mast  draw  his  arguments  from  strict  laws,  statutes,  and  pre- 
cedents.   In  the  former  case,  many  circnmstancee  must  be 


'  Ubi  dolor?  ITbi  ardor  uiinu,  qui 
■Cika  ca  tnfADtinin  ingoniis  «lieri« 
noM  ft  qiiffvlM  Klct?  Buik  p«mr- 
fcftlio  uiimi.  Bulla  rorpom  -  fraiu  Don 
yarw.  am  fenv :  p«du  {^od  mimi' 


«twmcrf)Dulla'npp1ono.  Iteqaetuitttn 
libfuil  ut  JnflmBgiafM  onttms  ft&iniM ; 
•omnuto  jpto  loco  rix  t«a«lKniu.— 
Ciciuio  de  Haris  OraUtfibua,  e.  ftO. 
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taken  iii ;  many  personal  considerationB  regarded ;  and  even 
&Tour  and  incUnatiou,  which  it  belongs  to  the  orator,  bv  his 
art  and  elotjuence,  to  cunciliate,  may  be  disguised  under  the 
appearance  of  equity.  But  bow  sball  a  modem  lawyer  have 
leiflare  to  quit  his  toilsome  occupations,  in  order  to  gather 
the  flowers  of  Fabhassubi*  Or  what  opportunity  shall  he 
have  of  displaying  them,  amidst  the  rigid  and  subtile  nrgn- 
metita,  objections,  and  replies,  which  he  is  obliged  to  make 
ase  of?  The  greatest  genius,  the  greatest  orator,  who 
should  pretend  to  plead  before  tbe  Chancellor^  a^r  a  month's 
study  of  the  laws,  would  only  labour  to  make  himself  ridi- 
culous. 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumBtance,  of  the  multi- 
plicity and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a  discouragement  to  elo- 
quence in  modem  times :  But  I  assert,  that  it  will  not 
entirely  account  for  the  decline  of  that  noble  art..  It  may 
banish  oratory  from  "WESTiriNSTER-HALii,  but  not  from  either 
house  of  parliament.  Among  the  AriiENiAifH,  the  Abeo- 
PAGITKH  cxprpHely  forbad  all  allurementa  of  eloquence ; 
and  Bome  have  pretended  fiiat  in  the  Gkkek  orations,  written 
in  the  judiciary  form,  there  Is  not  so  bold  and  rhetorical  a 
stite,  as  appears  in  the  Roman.  But  t^what  a  pitch  did  tbe 
Athenianh  carry  their  eloquence  in  the  dtdiheraiive  kind, 
when  affairs  of  state  were  canvassed,  and  the  liberty,  hap- 
piness, and  honour  of  the  republic  were  the  subject  of 
debate?  Disputes  of  tliis  nature  elevate  the  genius  above 
all  others,  and  give  the  fullest  scope  to  eloquence  ;  and  such, 
disputes  are  very  frequent  in  this  nation. 

Sicondiy,  It  may  be  pretended  that  the  decline  of  elo- 
quence is  owing  to  the  8U|»eriur  good  sense  of  the  mtidema, 
who  reject  with  disdain  all  tliose  rhetorical  tricks,  employed 
to  seduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit  of  nothing  but  solid 
argument  in  any  debate  of  deliberation,  if  a  man  be  ac- 
cused of  murder^  the  fact  must  be  proved  by  witnesses  and 
evidence;  and  the  laws  will  afterwards  determine  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  criminal.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  describe, 
in  strong  colours,  the  horror  and  cruelty  of  the  action  :  To 
introduce  the  relations  of  the  dead ;  and,  at  a  signal,  make 
them  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  judges,  imploring 
justice  with  tears  and  lamentations :  And  still  more  ridi- 
culous would  it  be,  to  employ  a  picture  representing  the 
bloody  deed,  in  order  to  move  tbe  judges  by  the  display  of 
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*o  tragical  a  spectacle  :  Though  we  know,  that  this  artifice 
was  sometimes  practised  hy  the  pleaders  of  old. '  Now,  banish 
the  pathetic  &om  public  discourses,  and  jon  reduce  the 
spealcers  merely  to  modem  eloquence;  that  is,  to  good  sense, 
delivered  in  proper  expression. 

Perhaps  it  may  he  acknowledged,  thai  our  modem  customs, 
or  our  superior  good  sense,  if  you  will,  should  make  our 
orators  more  cautious  and  reserved  than  the  ancient,  in 
attempting  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  elevate  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  audience :  But,  I  see  no  reason,  why  it  should 
make  them  despair  absolutely  of  succeeding  in  that  attempt. 
It  should  make  them  redouble  their  art,  not  abandon 
it  entirely.  Tho  ancient  orators  seem  also  to  have  been  on 
their  guard  against  this  jealousy  of  their  audience ;  but 
they  took  a  different  way  of  eluding  it.'  They  hurried 
awuy  with  such  a  torreut  of  snblime  aud  pathetic,  that  they 
left  their  hearers  no  leisure  to  perceive  the  artifice,  by 
which  they  were  deceived.  Nay,  to  consider  the  matter 
aright,  they  were  not  deceived  by  any  artifice.  The  orator, 
by  force  of  his  ovni  genius  and  eloquence,  first  inflamed 
himself  with  anger,  indignation,  pity,  sorrow;  and  then 
communicated  those  impetuous  movemente  to  his  audience. 

Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good  senae  than 
JtiLirB  C.«9arP  yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  wo  know,  was 
so  subdued  by  the  charms  of  ClosBo's  eloquence,  that  be 
was,  in  a  manner,  constrained  to  change  his  settled  purpose 
and  resolution,  and  to  absolve  a  criminal,  whom,  before  that 
orator  pleaded,  he  was  determined  to  condemn. 

■  Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithstanding  his  vast  success, 
may  lie  against  some  passages  of  the  Rohan  orator.  He  is 
too  florid  and  rhetorical :  His  figures  are  too  striking  and 
palpable :  The  divisions  of  his  discourse  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  rules  of  the  schools :  And  his  wit  disdains  not 
the  artifice  even  of  a  pun.  rhyme,  or  jingle  of  words.  The 
Grecian  addressed  himself  to  an  audience  nmch  less  refined 
than  the  Roma:?  senate  or  judges.  The  lowest  volgar  of 
Athens  were  his  sovereigns,  and  the  arbiters  of  his  elo- 
quence.*    Tet  is  his  manner  more  chaste  and  austere  than 


*  QuufTlL.  lib,  ti.  cap.  1. 

*  LoMonnn.  cap.  I(. 
■  tTb«  puagnph  wu  »dd«d  io  EiU- 

uofi  K.] 

*  Tbe  onton  lormtA  the  uatt  of  Uie 


Athkxiax  pM>pl«.  not  tho  peopl*  of  tliB 
urHtoni.  fntboiAa  LnaxriHVs  wm  very 
taking  with  Ihcin,  till  th«7  bticamR  ar. 
qaaii)ti>d  witfa  a  b«tt«r  mannnr.  Uia 
flpUTV  of  speech,  anrs  Diobokvs  Sidv* 
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that  of  the  other.  Could  it  be  c^jpied,  its  success  would  be 
'ufallible  over  a  modern  aBBemblj.  It  is  rapid  harmony', 
exactly  adjusted  to  the  seuHe:  It  is  Tehement  reaaouing, 
without  nay  appoaruQce  of  art :  It  ia  disdain,  auger,  bolduosa, 
frocdom,  involved  in  a  continued  stream  of  arguuieut :  And  of 
all  human  prodnctious,the  orations  of  Demostbknes  present 
to  us  the  models,  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 

Thirdly,  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  disorders  of  the 
ancient  goveriuneuts,  and  the  enormous  crimes,  of  which  the 
citizens  were  often  guilty,  aflorded  much  am^pler  matter  for 
eloquence  than  can  be  met  with  amon^  the  modems.  Were 
there  no  Verres  or  Catiline,  there  would  be  no  Cicbbo.  But 
that  this  reason  can  hare  no  great  influence,  is  evident.  It 
would  be  easy  to  find  a  Philip  in  modern  times ;  but 
where  shall  we  find  a  Dkmo»theneb  ? 

What  remains,  tlien,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on  the 
want  of  genius,  or  of  judgment  ia  our  speakers,  who  either 
found  themselves  incapable  of  reacliing  the  heights  of 
ancient  eloquence,  or  rejected  all  such  endeavours,  as  un- 
suitable to  the  spirit  of  modem  astjembliL's '?  A  few  suc- 
eesflful  attempts  of  this  nature  might  rouse  the  y;i»uius  of  the 
nation^  excite  the  emulation  of  the  youth,  and  a«;custom  our 
ears  to  a  more  sublime  aud  more  pathetic  elocution,  than 
what  we  have  been  hitherto  enlertaiaed  with.  There  is 
cei-tainly  something  accidental  iu  the  first  rise  and  the 
progress  of  the  arts  in  any  nation.  I  doubt  whether  a  very 
satisfactory  reason  cau  be  given,  why  ancient  Kohs,  though 
it  received  all  its  refinements  from  Greece,  could  attain 
only  to  a  relish  for  statuary,  painting  and  architecture,  with- 
out reaching  the  practice  of  these  arte :  While  modern  Roue 
has  been  excited,  by  a  few  remains  found  among  the  ruins 
of  antiquity,  and  has  produced  artists  of  the  greatest  eminence 
and  distinction.  Had  such  a  cultivated  genius  for  oratory, 
as  Waller's  '  for  poetry,  arisen,  during  the  civil  wars,  when 
liberty  began  to  be  fully  established,  and  popular  assemblies 
to  enter  into  all  the  most  material  points  of  government;  I 


I 


UM,  tis  Kati:h«ffi*,  hit  trimtXor,  fail 
iiiator4AniToi',  whid  an  now  ctnii>is«d, 
h«d  B  grent  ofiVct  npon  tb«  sudiPOM. 
Lib.  xii.  })&tfo  IOC.  tt  editi»Ht  fisoD. 
It  is  ID  vain  thorefon  for  mcxlprn 
nr«ton  to  pluftd  the  taiU  of  tbrir 
bwran  an  na  iijKilrig;  da  tbvir  lanin 


porfomiiiiieM.  It  would  be  stmngB  pt9- 
judice  in  &TOur  of  anLiqnity,  not  to 
allow  B  BitiTtm  p«rliata«nl  to  be  nn- 
tnrallj  itipi>rior  in  jti>igmviit  Ukd  dcli- 
CBCT  W  »n  A-niiwixx  mob. 

'  [At  mv  Lord  Bolinsbrokc.— C  miA 
D] 
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am  perauaded  so  illustriouft  an  example  would  have  given 
a  quite  difTerent  turn  to  Britihh  eloqnence,  ai.d  mode  us 
reach  tbe  perfection  of  the  ancient  modeL  Our  oraton 
would  then  Iiave  done  honour  to  ibeir  couiLtr;)r,  as  well  as 
our  pocU,  geometers,  and  philosophers,  aud  Beitisb 
CiCB&os  have  appeared,  as  well  as  Britibe  '  Aaohikedeses 
and  YnioiLfi.' 


'  [PUlOB  nml  Vtrpl*.— C.  D.  Plu- 
teichs  and  Vti^t.— K.  to  i*.) 

*  (C  to  P  )jro>;i'(<d :  I  Suits  ooaCvtL 
tliiit  then  iH  something  ■ociJcnlal  in 
the  origin  mad  -piognu  of  the  jut*  in 
any  nation;  aad  jci  I  onnoot  forbwr 
U)in]ung,  tlint  if  th«  oth«r  Imnad  »nd 
nolita  nadona  cf  Ec&opa  had  poRa«st 

I  Bia  mna  advdDtogM  of  s  popuLnr  gtv- 

'  TarasiMt.  they  voold  |>ntMbLy  baro 
carriKl  olikiui-nco  to  iv  gnntvr  height 
than  it  ti&s  yvt  noched  io  Bittuut. 
Tha  Fbkncb  MmoniB,  especially  tbow 
of  Fi-aacuat  and  Bosauirr,  an  much 
nMhor  to  tho  Evousb  bt  thia  parti- 
cauu ;  and  '  u  both  thoaii  atuhon  ar» 
fboDd  maDTstrolcM  of  tha  aunt  Bublitno 
foeCrj.  Soae  Imt  privat*  eauMi,  ia 
Uiat  eoauHij,  an  «Tir  d«batad  bsfon 
tl)«r  finrliameiitA  or  courta  nf  jmlica- 
ture :  but  Dotwiibrtaoding  tliis  lUwd- 
nntagv.  tiivn  iippo&n  a  spirit  of  olo- 
Ijaanca  in  mnn^'  of  UiHr  \»wjrr%,  wliieli, 
vith  |»ropar  culuratioB  and  «nco«raatt- 
IMnt,  might  riw  to  th«  grmt«at  hai^L 
Til*  pleadioga  of  Fatbo  an  ray  ela- 
gant,  and  ^ve  tu  room  toinia^npwhat 
RO  fis»  H  giinius  coaUl  hmv  purfonmtA 
in  quMtioDf  conouning  |>Dljlic  libort; 
ur  ftlavury,  pea^a  or  war,  who  exerta 
himaelf  with  mcfa  nicceM   in  liebotca 

>  ^oacarntDg  Ou)  price  of  ao  old  honwy  or 
ft  gossiping  itory  of  a  qoaml  betvean 

I  ka  ibbMi  aad  her  nniu.  For  'Ua  »- 
puartabla,  that  this  pulite  writer,  tho' 
•neanwd  by  all  tb«  aea  of  vit  id  hia 
title,  was  nerer  employed  id  the  most 
tooaideniMa  eaaaea  of  their  tourU  uf 

i'ndieatun.butliTedand'JiMinfnrcny: 
^mao  siKi«iitpr«|iudicatudusuioiuily 
pnipofjcntod  by  the  anseaa  in  all  cosn* 
trie*.  iJtat  a  man  ^  gtniia  it  unfit /vr 
AiwiMM.  The  diMiaen  produeed  by 
the  ftwtioits  sgaJast  cardinal  Uambikk 
Bwd«  the  parluaent  of  Paris  raur  into 


the  diecDuion  of  puhlic.  KiTaira,  and 
duriog  tiiat  ^ort  iMt«niil.  rhcre  ap> 
peand  many  aymptoniB  of  the  reriral  of 
aodent  eloquencw.  The  avomt  genand 
Tamji,  in  an  ontioo,  invoked  on  his 
luif«a,  the  Btinrit  of  8t.  l^tns  to  look 
down  with  compaacion  on  his  dirided 
and  nnbappy  pKiplc,  aod  to  i&cpira 
them,  ftum  nbavo,  villi  the  love  of  cOD* 
cord  aad  uoaniiiiity.*  Tlia  nemben  of 
the  Faajtca  ncadtiniy  hare  stteuptad 
to  give  as  models  of  eloqupnra  in  thair 
hanoguea  at  their  admittasce:  BU« 
having  no  anbjoot  to  di*cuiin«  tipon, 
they  hare  ma  aJtoguther  into  a  falaome 
atnin  of  psnt-gync  and  flattery,  the 
moat  barroD  of  all  snbjecu.  Their 
alila,  however,  ia  ommonly,  on  tliMW 
oecBsioua,  vary  eleTatod  and  niblima, 
aud  might  rtmcli  llio  grv'aUtat  heighl«, 
won  it  employed  on  a  aabjoct  more 
&voimbla  and  uigaging. 

Tberean  aoinocirciimataticta,  I  ran* 
fees,  ia  the  Emoluh  temper  and  geoiita. 
whi«h  are  diaadTuutageopiu  to  tba  pro* 
greai  of  sloquence.  and  rvodvr  all 
aUompta  of  that  kind  mora  dangeroos 
and  djfficult  among  tiinni  rlinn  among 
any  othw  natioti.  Tho  KKnuHH  are 
coa»pKuanafor  ^onJ-MHM,  irhi<!h  mnkm 
then  TMy  jealoos  of  any  atlmnpto  tu 
deoMve  tmm  by  the  flowrn  of  rhstorio 
and  eloeutton.  They  are  also  peenliarty 
meittt;  which  makM  than  oonatdertt 
aa  a  neca  of  arrogance  l/i  ofler  any 
thing  bm  reason  to  pobltc  asaomblic*. 
or  atlampt  to  guide  ttieni  \ty  mbhod  or 
fancy.  J  nay,  perhapa,  ba  aUowrd  to 
wld,  thnt  tile  people  ia  geo««l  an  ooi 
ramarkabla  for  <»licBCy  of  tasta,  or  for 
aenoibility  to  the  chnrma  nf  the  moaea. 
Their  mu*i<al  pant,  to  tiae  the  Mprps- 
aioo  of  a  aobla  author,  ar«  but  in* 
difleFMit.  Ueoce  their  comic  poc-la,  to 
move  them,  most  have  neouraa  to  ob> 


'  [C  and  D:  aad  is  FUfkiir  th«r«  an 
ftnad  msnyiOnkoa  of  tha  tnoatauhline 
jvtrj.     di>  fnaonU  aermon  oo   the 


Marachal   de  Tunnne  ia  a  food  in* 
stance.] 
'  (Po  Ran's  Uonoira.] 
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U  is  seldom  or  never  founds  when  a  false  taste  in  poetry 
or  eloquence  prevails  amoug  any  people,  that  it  has  been 
preferred  to  a  true,  apoa  comparison  and  reflection.  It 
commonly  prevails  merely  from  ig-uoraiicc  of  the  true,  and 
from  the  want  of  pci-fect  modfls,  to  lead  men  into  a  juster 
apprehension,  aud  more  rotiued  relish  of  those  productions 
of  genius.  When  tU«e  appear,  they  soon  unite  all  snffi-ages 
in  their  favour,  and,  by  their  natural  aud  powerful  charms, 
gain  over,  even  the  most  prtg'udiced,  to  the  love  aud  admira- 
tdon  of  them.  The  principles  of  every  passion,  and  of  every 
sentiment,  is  in  every  man ;  and  when  touched  properly, 
they  rise  to  lifCj  and  warm  the  heart,  and  convey  that  satis- 
faction, by  which  a  work  of  genius  is  distinguished  from  the 
adulterate  beauties  of  a  capricious  wit  and  fancy.  And  if 
this  observation  be  true,  with  regard  to  all  the  liberal  arts, 
it  must  be  peculiarly  so,  with  regard  to  eloquence  ;  which, 
being  merely  calculated  for  the  public,  and  for  men  of  the 
world,  cannot,  with  any  pretence  of  reason,  appeal  from  the 
people  to  more  refinetl  judges ;  but  must  submit  to  the 
public  verdict,  without  reserve  or  limitation.  Whoever, 
upon  comparison,  is  deemed  by  a  common  audience  the 
greatest  orator,  ought  most  certainly  to  be  pronounced  such, 
by  men  of  science  and  erudition.  And  though  an  indifferent 
speaker  may  triumph  for  a  long  time,  and  be  esteemed  al- 
together pei-fect  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  satisfied  with  his 
accomplishmeuls,  and  know  not  in  what  he  ta  defective  :  Yet, 
whenever  the  true  genius  arises,  he  draws  to  him  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one,  aud  immediately  appears  superior  to  his 
rival. 

Now  to  judge  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that  is,  the 
sublime  and  passionate,  is  of  a  much  juster  taste  than  the 
modern,  or  the  argumentative  and  rational ;    and,  if  pro- 


teeoWy  ;  lliMr  tmpo  }Hjet«1ci  Mood  And 
Blanghter:  And  hcan  their  orators, 
being  (injiriviiil  of  au^  mirb  ri'>Mriirca, 
tiavo  atinudoDt-d  ulUiigother  the  bopM 
of  moving  tbf-in,  Alia  Iiavb  conflaed 
themselves  to  plain  argument  and  na- 
suning. 

ThiMt(<  niTumstancM,  Joined  to  pofti- 
caliir  fttvidentfl.  maj.  perhaps,  bar*  r»> 
urded  ibe  ^rowih  of  dloqntiiiM  in  thifl 
kingflom;  l.«t  will  not  to  able  to  pnv 
Tt<nt  its  ■uccc's^,  if  ever  it  appMir 
amongetiu:  And  t)n«  mayufvljr  pro- 


nounce, Ihnt  thiA  ii  a  fir^ld,  in  whicli 
the  mon  flonriahiiig  laurrln  mn;  yet  b« 
gattifinHl,  if  Hzty  ^rntilh  of  nvfomfiliahed 

Sainp,  th';ryilghly  apquftirrlwl  with  nil 
o  ttotito  arts,  aad  not  tRnorant  of 
Enblic  bu5inoe^  uliiiuM  appmr  iu  piir- 
amect,  and  tfcastom  our  «iin  to  an 
uloqucnco  more  oommsoding  and  pa- 
Ihetie  And  to  coadrm  in«  in  Uiia 
opinion,  there  occur  tro  cooaderatJoos, 
Uif  cine  diTircd  fmm  ancient,  the  other 
fnin  modcn  timaa,] 
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perly  executed,  will  always  have  m«->re  command  and  au- 
thority over  mankind.  We  are  satiaHed  with  our  mediocrity, 
because  we  have  had  no  experience  of  anyt.hing  better :  But 
the  ancients  had  experience  of  both,  and,  upon  comparison, 
gave  the  preference  to  tJuit  kind,  of  which  they  have  left  na 
such  applauded  models.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  modem 
eloquence  is  of  the  same  atiie  or  species  with  that  which 
ancient  critics  denominated  Attic  eloquence,  that  is,  calm, 
elegant,  and  subtile,  which  instructed  the  reason  more  than 
mffected  the  passions,  and  never  raised  it«  tone  above  argu- 
ment or  common  discourse.  Such  was  the  eloquence  of 
Ltsiab  among  the  Athenians,  and  of  Calvub  amon(f  the 
KoKANS.  These  were  esteemed  in  their  time ;  but  when 
compared  with  Deuosthenes  and  OtCE&o,  were  eclipsed  like 
a  taper  when  set  in  the  rays  of  a  meridian  snn.  Those 
latter  orators  possessed  the  same  elegance,  and  siibtilty,  and 
force  of  argument,  with  the  former ;  but  what  rendered  them 
chiefly  admirable,  was  that  pathetic  and  sublime,  which,  on 
proper  occasions,  they  threw  into  their  discourse,  and  by 
which  they  commanded  the  resolution  of  their  audience. 

Of  this  species  of  eloqucnwj  we  have  scarcoly  any  instance 
in  Eyoi.A5D,  at  least  in  our  public  speakers.  In  our  writers, 
we  have  had  somo  instances,  which  have  met  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  might  assure  our  ambitious  youth  of  equal  or 
superior  glory  in  attempts  for  the  rerival  of  ancient  elo- 
quence. TiOrd  Bolincbrokk'h  prodnctions,  'with  all  their 
defects  in  argnnnmt,  method  and  precision,  contain  a  forct» 
and  energy  which  our  orators  scarcely  ever  aim  at ;  though 
it  is  evident,  that  such  an  elevated  stile  has  much  better 
grace  in  a  speaker  than  in  a  writer,  and  is  assured  of  more 
prompt  and  more  astonishing  success.  It  is  there  seconded 
bythegraocsuf  voice  and  action:  The  movements  are  mutually 
«ommnmcated  between  the  orator  and  the  audience :  And 
the  very  aspect  of  a  large  assembly,  attentive  to  the  dis- 
course of  one  man,  must  tuspire  him  with  a  peculiar  eleva- 
tion, sufficient  to  give  a  propriety  to  the  strongest  figurp* 
and  expressions.  It  is  true,  there  ia  a  great  prejudice 
against  «et  $pMche* ;  and  a  man  cannot  esen|>c  ridicule,  who 
repeats  a  discourse  as  a  school-boy  does  his  lesson,  and 
tidces  no  notice  of  any  thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  the 
coarse  of  the  debate.     But  where  is  the  necessity  of  falling 
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into  this  absurdity?  A  public  speaker  must  know  before- 
hand the  question  under  debate.  He  may  conipoae  all  the 
arguments,  objections,  and  anawers,  sncli  as  he  thuiks  will 
be  most  proper  for  his  discourse'  If  any  thing  new  occur, 
he  may  supply  it  fi-om  his  invention ;  nor  wiU  the  difference 
be  very  apparent  between  his  elaborate  and  his  extemporuy 
compositions.  The  mind  naturally  continues  with  the  same 
impetus  or  forte,  which  it  has  acquired  by  its  motion  ;  as  a 
vessel,  once  impelled  by  the  oars,  carries  on  its  course  for 
some  time,  when  the  original  impulse  is  suspended. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that,  even 
though  onr  modem  orators  should  not  elevate  their  stile  or 
aspire  to  a  rivalship  with  the  ancient ;  yet  is  there,  in  most 
of  their  speeches,  a  material  defect,  which  they  might  cor- 
rect, ivithout  departing  from  that  coraposwl  air  of  argument 
f  and  renaoning,  to  which  they  limit  their  ambition.  Their 
great  affectation  of  extemporary  discourses  has  made  them 
reject  all  order  and  method,  which  seems  so  requisite  to 
argument,  and  without  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ppo- 
dtico  an  entire  conviction  on  the  mind.  It  is  not,  that  one 
would  recommend  many  divisions  iu  a  public  discourse, 
unless  the  subject  very  evidently  offer  them :  But  it  is  easy, 
without  this  formality,  to  observe  a  method,  and  make  that 
method  conspicuous  to  the  hearers,  who  will  be  infinitely 
pleased  to  see  the  aigruments  rise  naturally  from  one  an- 
other, and  will  retain  a  more  thorough  persuasion,  than  can 
arise  from  the  strongest  reasons,  which  are  thrown  together 
in  confiasion. 


EeflAT  XIV. — Of  the  Rise  and  Progresg  of  the  Art*  and 
Scienctig. 

NOTHWO  requires  greater  nicety,  in  our  enquiries  concern- 
ing human  affairs,  than  to  distinguish  exactly  what  is  owing 
to  chmieey  and  what  proceeds  from  cauAct;  nor  is  there  any 
subjectj  in  which  an  author  is  more  liable  to  deceive  himself 
by  false  subtiltiea  and  refinements.  To  say,  that  any  event 
is  derived  from  chance,  cuts  short  all  farther  enquiry  con- 
cerning it,  and  leaves  the  writer  in  the  same  state  of  ignoiunce 
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with  the  rest  of  mankinc].  But  when  the  event  is  supposed 
to  proceed  from  certain  and  stable  causes,  he  niaj'  tlien  dis- 
play hia  in^nuity,  in  assi^niing'  these  causes;  and  a^  a  man 
of  anj  subtiltj  can  never  be  at  a  loss  in  this  particular,  he 
has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  swelling  his  volumes,  and  dis- 
covering bis  profound  knowledge,  in  observing  what  escapes 
the  vulgar  and  iffnorant. 

The  distinguishing  between  chance  and  causes  roust  depend 
upon  every  particular  man's  sagacity,  in  considering  every 
particular  iucident.  But,  if  I  were  to  assign  any  general 
rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  distinction,  it  would  be  the 
following,  What  deperuU  upon  a  feio  per»OM  if,  in  a  great 
meami'e,  to  he  ascribed  io  chance,  or  secret  and  unhuncn  causes  ; 
What  arisu  from  a  ^eai  number,  -may  often  he  tueovMied  for 
by  (ieii'-rminale  and  hiown  camtfift. 

Two  natural  reasons  may  be  aasigned  for  this  rule.  Fir*f, 
If  you  suppose  a  dye  to  have  any  biaas,  however  small,  to  a 
particular  side,  this  biass,  though,  perhaps,  it  maj  not  ap- 
pear in  a  few  throws,  will  certainly  prevail  in  a  great  num- 
ber, and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely  to  that  side.  In  like 
manner,  when  any  cattsvs  beget  a  particular  inclination  or 
passion,  at  a  certain  time,  and  among  a  certain  people ; 
though  many  individuals  may  e8cai>e  tlie  contagion,  and  be 
ruled  by  passions  pecaliar  tu  themselves ;  yet  the  multitude 
will  certainly  be  seized  by  the  common  affection,  and  be 
governed  by  it  in  all  their  actions. 

8et<mdly,  Those  principl«8  of  causes,  which  are  fitted  to 
operate  on  a  multitude,  are  always  of  a  grosser  and  more 
stubborn  nature,  less  subject  to  accidents,  and  less  influenced 
by  whim  and  private  faucy,  than  those  which  operate  on  a 
few  only.  The  latter  are  commonly  so  delicate  and  refined, 
that  the  smallest  incident  in  the  health,  education,  or  fortune 
of  a  particular  person,  is  sufficient  to  divert  their  course,  and 
retard  their  operation  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  reduce  them  to 
any  generul  muxinis  or  observations.  Their  influence  at  one 
time  will  never  assure  us  concerning  their  influence  at  an- 
other ;  even  though  all  the  general  circumstances  should  be 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  domestic  and  the  gradual  revo- 
lutions of  a  state  must  be  a  more  proper  subject  of  reasoning 
and  observation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  violent,  which  are 
commonly  prodxiced  by  single  persons,  and  are  more  influ- 
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enccd  by  wliini,  folly,  or  caprice,  than  by  general  passions 
and  interests.  TUe  depression  of  the  lords,  and  rise  of  the 
commons  in  Ekolaxd,  after  the  statutes  of  aUenulion  and 
the  encrease  of  trade  and  industry,  are  more  easily  accounted 
for  by  general  principles,  than  the  depression  of  the  Spanish, 
and  rise  of  the  French  inonarcby,  afler  the  death  of  Chablbb 
QniNT,  Had  Hakey  IV.  Cardinal  Eichlieu,  and  Louis  XTV. 
been  Spaniards  ;  and  Philip  IT.  III.  and  IV.  and  Charles 
n.  been  Fbeschmbk,  the  history  of  these  two  nations  had 
been  entirely  reverspd.  ^ 

For  the  same  reaiiun,  it  is  more  easy  to  accoimt  for  th^^ 
rise  and  progress  of  commerce  in  any  king^dom,  than  for  that 
of  learning ;  and  a  stale,  which  should  apply  itself  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  one,  would  be  more  assured  of  sacoess, 
than  one  wMch  should  cultivate  the  other.     Avarice,  or  the 
desire  of  gain,  is  an  universal  passion,  which  opei-ates  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  persons :  But  curiosity,  ofl| 
the  love  of  knowledge,  has  a  very  limited  inflnenee,  and  re^^ 
quires  youth,  leisure,  education,  genius,  and   example,  to 
make  it  govern  any  jwrson.  You  will  never  want  booksellers, 
while  there  are  buyers  of  books :    But  there  may  frequently 
be  readers  where  there  are  no  authors.    Multitodes  of  people, 
necessity  and  Hbt^rty,  have  begotten  commerce  in  Holland  : 
But  study  and  application  have  scarcely  produced  any  eminent 
writers. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  there  is  no  subject,  in 
which  we  must  proceed  with  more  caution,  than  in  tnicing 
the;  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  lest  we  assign  causes 
which  never  existed,  and  reduce  what  is  merely  contingent 
to  stable  and  universal  principles.  Those  who  cultivate  the 
sciences  in  any  state,  are  always  few  in  number  :  The  passion, 
which  governs  them,  limited:  Their  taste  and  judgment 
delicate  and  easily  perverted :  And  their  applica.tion  dis- 
turbed with  the  smallest  accident.  Chance,  therefore,  or 
secret  and  unknown  causes,  must  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  rise  and  progress  of  all  the  refined  arte. 

But  tlicre  is  a  reason,  which  induces  me  not  to  ascribe  the 
matter  altogether  to  chance.  Though  the  persons,  who  cul- 
tivate the  sciences  with  such  astonishing  snccess,  ae  to  at- 
tract tlie  admiration  of  poaterity,  be  always  few,  in  all  nations 
and  all  ages;  it  is  iiupossible  but  a  share  of  the  samt^  spirit 
and  genius  must  be  antecedently  diffused  throughout  the 
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people  among  whom  they  arise,  in  order  to  produce,  form, 
and  cultivat*!,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  the  taate  and  judg- 
ment of  those  eminent  writers.  The  mass  cannot  be  alto- 
gether insipid,  from  which  such  refined  spirits  are  extracted. 
There  ut  a  God  vnthin  tw,  gays  Ovid,  who  breatfiet  that  divine 
fire,  by  which  we  are  animated,*  Poets,  in  all  ages,  hare 
advanced  this  claim  to  inspiration.  There  is  not,  boweTer, 
any  thing  supematnral  in  the  case.  Their  fire  is  not  kindled 
from  heaven.  It  only  runs  along  the  earth  ;  is  caught  from 
one  breast  to  another ;  and  bums  brightest,  where  llie  ma- 
terials ore  best  prepared,  and  most  happily  disposed.  The 
question,  therefore,  concerning  Uie  rise  and  progress  of  the 
'arts  and  sciences,  is  not  altogether  a  questiuu  concerning 
the  taste,  genius,  and  spirit  of  a  few,  but  concerning  those 
of  a  whole  people;  and  may,  therefore,  be  accounted  for,  in 
some  measure,  by  general  causes  and  principles.  I  grant, 
that  a  man,  who  should  enquire,  why  such  a  particular  poet, 
as  Homer,  for  instance,  existed,  at  such  a  place,  in  such  a 
time,  would  throw  himself  headlong  into  chimsera,  and  could 
never  treat  of  such  a  subject,  without  a  multitude  of  false 
Bubtilties  and  refinements.  He  might  as  well  pretend  to  give 
a  reason,  why  such  particular  generals,  as  Fabhts  aod  SoiPio, 
lived  in  Rome  at  such  a  time,  and  why  Fabius  came  into  the 
world  before  SciPio.  For  snch  incidents  as  these,  no  other 
reason  can  l»e  given  than  that  of  Horace  : 

Beit  gmimt,  mataia  Mnm,  ^i  tfmptmU  tutruui, 
Katmrw  Dmt  kitimoMm,  timrtalu  im  wmtm  . 

QMorfyiM  t»j>»t,  tmitu  mmlabtitM,  aOmt  ^  ater. 

But  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  many  cases  good  reasons 
might  be  given,  why  such  a  nation  is  more  polite  and  learned, 
it  a  particular  time,  than  any  of  its  neighbours.  At  least, 
this  is  so  curious  a  subject,  that  it  were  a  pity  to  abandon  it 
entirely,  before  we  hare  found  whether  it  be  sus<:eptible  of 
reasoning,  and  can  be  reduced  to  any  general  principles.' 

My  first  observation  on  this  head  is,  IVmi  i^  \»  ijmpo€sibUi 
for  iKe  oris  and  ncieneea  to  arise^  at  firgty  amwi^  any  ■peoplf- 
im/«M  that  people  enjoy  the  hUsnng  of  a  free  goverumtaU, 


*  Ert  Dvui  in  nobis;  R^Umtocklewinus 
Ulo: 
Inpctas    hid.    mnv    wnnina  montb 
hftlwl. 

Onn,  Ftut.  /A.  ti.  S. 

TOL.   III. 
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Ill  the  first  ages  of  tlie  world,  when  men  are  aa  yet  bar- 
barouH  and  ignorant,  they  seek  no  farther  secority  against 
mutual  violence  and  iujustice,  than  the  choice  of  acme  rulera, 
few  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an  implicit  confidence, 
without  providing  any  security,  bv  laws  or  political  institu- 
tions, a^inst  the  Tiolence  and  iniustice  of  these  rulers.  If 
the  ciuthority  be  centered  in  a  smgle  person,  and  if  the  people, 
either  by  conquest,  or  by  the  ordinary  course  of  propagation, 
encrease  to  a  great  multitude,  the  monarch,  finding  it  iin- 
posiiible,  in  his  own  person,  to  execute  evorv  office  nf  sove- 
reignty, in  every  place,  must  delegate  his  authority  to  inferior 
magistrates,  who  preserve  peace  and  order  in  their  respective 
districts.  As  experience  aud  education  liave  not  yet  refined 
the  judgmeata  of  men  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  prince, 
who  is  himsell'  uurestrained,  never  dreams  of  I'estraltiing  his 
miuiaters,  but  delegates  his  fiiU  authority  to  every  oue,  whom 
he  sets  over  any  portion  of  the  people.  All  general  law«  arc 
attended  with  inconvcniencies,  wheu  applied  to  particular 
caaes ;  and  it  requires  great  penetration  and  experience, 
both  to  perceive  that  these  inconvenienries  are  fewer  than 
what  resalt  from  full  discretionary  powers  in  every  magis- 
trate ;  and  also  to  discern  what  general  laws  are,  upon  the 
whole,  attended  with  fewest  inconvonieucics.  This  is  a  matter 
of  so  great  diflicolty,  that  men  may  hare  made  some  ad- 
vances, even  in  the  sublime  arts  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
where  a  rapidity  of  genins  and  imagination  assist  their  pro- 
gress, before  they  have  arrived  at  any  great  refinement  in 
their  municipal  laws,  where  troquent  trials  and  diligent 
observation  can  alone  direct  their  improvements.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  supposed,  that  a  barbarous  monarch,  unre- 
strained and  uninatructed,  will  ever  become  a  legislator,  or 
tliink  of  restraining  his  Btuhawti,  in  every  proviuce,  or  even 
his  OulU  in  every  village.  We  are  told,  that  the  late  Cear, 
though  actuated  wiUi  a  noble  genius,  and  smit  with  the  love 
and  admiration  of  Ei.troi'kas  :irts  ;  yet  professed  an  esteem  for 
the  TtTRKieH  policy  in  this  partieular,  and  approvi^d  of  such 
summary  decisions  of  causes,  aa  are  practised  in  that  bar- 
barous monarchy,  where  the  judges  are  not  restrained  by 
any  methods,  forms,  or  laws.  He  did  not  perceive,  how 
contrary  such  a  pmutice  would  have  boon  to  all  his  other 
endeavours  for  reEiuing  his  people.  Arbitrary  power,  in  all 
cases,  is  somewhat  oppressive  and  debasing ;  but  it  is  alto- 
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gether  romous  and  iatolerablc,  when  contracted  luto  a  small 
compasa;  and  becomes  still  worse^  when  the  person,  who 
possesses  it,  knows  that  the  time  of  his  authority  is  limited 
and  uncertain.  Hah-'t  guhjecUyg  tnn^iam  »ims;  mUa,  utalienot.* 
He  g-ovems  the  subjects  with  fnll  authority,  as  if  they  were 
his  own ;  and  with  negligence  or  tyranny,  as  belonging  to 
another.  A  people,  governed  after  snch  a  manner,  are  slaves 
in  the  lidl  and  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible they  can  ever  aspire  to  any  refinements  or  taste  or 
reason.  They  dare  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  enjoy  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  plenty  or  secnrity. 

To  expect,  tlierefore,  that,  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expect  a  contra- 
diction. Bnfore  tkeae  refinements  hare  taken  place,  the 
monarch  is  ignorant  and  oninstructed ;  and  not  haring 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
balancing  his  government  upon  gener^  laws,  he  delegates 
bis  full  power  to  all  inferior  magistrates.  This  barbarous 
policy  debases  the  people,  and  for  ever  prevents  all  imf)rove- 
ments.  Were  it  possible,  that,  before  science  were  known 
in  the  world,  a  monarch  coold  poBseag  so  much  wisdom  ss  to 
become  a  legislator,  and  govern  his  people  by  law,  not  by 
the  arbitiury  will  of  their  fellow-aubjecte,  it  might  be  posHlble 
for  that  species  of  government  to  be  the  first  iiurserj*  of 
arts  and  sciences.  But  that  supposition  seems  scarcely  to 
be  consistent  or  rationaL 

It  may  happen,  that  a  republic,  in  its  infant  state,  may 
be  supported  by  as  few  laws  as  a  barbarous  monarchy,  az^ 
may  entrust  as  unlimit*^!  an  authority  to  ita  magistrates  or 
judges.  But,  besides  that  the  frequent  elections  by  the 
1  people,  are  a  considerable  check  upon  authority ;  it  is  im- 
possible, but,  in  time,  the  necessity  of  restraining  tlie  magis- 
trates, in  order  to  preserve  liberty,  must  at  lost  appear,  and 
give  rise  to  general  laws  and  atatntee.  The  Rokax  Consols, 
for  some  time,  decided  all  canses,  without  being  confined 
by  any  positive  statutes,  till  the  people,  bearing  this  yoke 
with  impatience,  created  the  decfmvirti^  who  promulgated 
the  twelve  table*  \  a  body  of  laws,  which,  tliough,  perhaps, 
they  were  not  equal  In  bulk  to  one  English  act  of  par- 
liament, were  almost  the  only  written  rules,  which  regulat4?d 
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property  and  puuishment,  for  some  ages,  in  that  famons 
republic.  They  were,  however,  sufficient,  together  with  the 
forms  of  a  free  government,  to  secure  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  the  citizens^  to  exempt  one  man  from  the  dominion 
of  another ;  and  to  protect  every  one  against  the  violence  or 
tyraniiy  of  his  fellow-eitizens.  In  such  a  situation  th» 
sciences  may  raise  their  heads  and  flourish  :  But  never  can 
have  being  amidst  such  a  scene  of  oppression  and  slavery, 
as  always  results  from  barbarous  monarchies,  where  the 
people  alone  are  restrained  by  the  authority  of  the  magia- 
tratea,  and  the  magistrates  are  not  restrained  by  any  law 
or  statute.  An  ■liniited  despotiam  of  this  nature,  wbile  it 
exists,  effectually  puts  a  stop  to  all  improvementa,  and  keeps 
men  from  attaining  that  knowledge,  which  is  requisite  to 
instruct  them  in  the  advantages,  arising  from  a  better  police, 
and  more  moderate  authority. 

Here  theu  are  the  advantages  of  free  states.  Though  a 
republic  should  be  barbarous,  it  necessarily,  by  an  infallible 
operation,  gives  rise  to  Law,  even  before  ma-nkind  have  made 
any  considerable  advances  in  the  other  sciences.  Prom  law 
arises  Bceurity  :  From  security  curiosity :  And  from  curiosity 
knowledge.  The  latter  steps  of  this  progress  may  be  more 
accidental ;  but  the  former  are  altogether  necessary.  A  i-e- 
public  without  laws  can  never  have  any  duration.  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  monarchical  government,  law  arises  not  neces- 
sarily from  the  forms  of  government.  Monarchy,  when 
absolute,  contains  even  something  rei)ugnant  to  law.  Great 
wisdom  and  reflection  can  alone  reconcile  them.  But  such 
a  degree  of  wisdom  can  never  be  expected,  before  the  greater 
refinements  and  impravementfi  of  human  reason.  These  re- 
finementa  require  curiosity,  security,  and  law.  The  Jirst 
growth,  therefore,  of  the  arts  and  sciences  can  never  be  ex- 
pected in  despotic  governments.' 

There  are  other  causes,  which  discourage  the  rise  of  the 
relJued  arts  in  despotic  govi'.nnnents;  though  I  take  the 
want  of  laws,  and  the  delegation  of  full  powers  to  every 
petty  magistrate,  to  be  the  principal.     Eloquence  certainly 

CADtiot  pn>o«l«  M3eiLC«.  Ad  ftb«olut« 
prince,  who  ia  burliarouR,  rundtTJi  all 
hia  miniitAn  and  raaciBirfttra  hb  abso- 
ma;  prucoda  Bi.iRnrr<.  nnd  miiy  anm  lubi  as  buoMlf:  Ana  then  ntieds  no 
from  tha  Tflry  nntuTB  of  thfl  govern-  nior&  to  prevent,  for  ever,  all  induairj, 
ment.  In  monaKtiiea  il:  arisM  not  from  curiosity,  and  Kiencc.] 
Uia   Dfttiira   of    th>>    jj^rcrnm^nl,    anil 
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spring  np  more  nuturallj  in  popular  govemmente:  Emultw- 
tion  too  in  every  accomplishment  must  there  be  more  ani- 
mated and  enlivened  :  And  genius  and  capacitj-  bare  a  fuller 
Bcope  and  career.  All  these  canses  render  free  guvemmenta 
the  only  proper  nursery  fi)r  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  next  cbRerration,  which  1  shall  make  on  this  head,  is, 
That  nothing  i>  more  favourahls  io  the  rise  of  poliienegB  and 
Uaming,  Ouin  a  ntanber  of  neighboKring  and  independant  ttateg, 
connected  together  by  commerce  and  policy.  The  emulation, 
which  naturally  arises  among  those  neighbouring  states,  is 
on  obrions  source  of  improrement :  But  what  I  would  chiefly 
insist  on  is  the  stop,  which  such  limited  territories  give  both 
to  power  and  to  atUkority. 

Extended  goTemments,  where  a  single  person  has  great 
influence,  soon  become  absolute ;  bnt  small  ones  change 
naturally  into  commonwealths.  A  lai^e  government  is  ao- 
customed  by  degrees  to  tyranny ;  because  each  act  of  vio- 
lence is  at  firat  performed  upon  a  part,  which,  being  distant 
from  the  majority,  is  not  taken  notice  of,  nor  excites  any 
Tioleut  ferment.  Besides,  a  lax^  governmeat,  though  the 
whole  be  discontented,  may,  by  a  little  art^  be  kept  in  obe- 
dience ;  while  each  part,  ignorant  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
rest,  is  afraid  to  begin  any  commotion  or  insurrection.  Not 
to  mention,  that  there  is  a  superstitiana  reverence  fur  princes, 
which  mankind  naturally  contract  when  they  do  not  often 
see  the  sovereign,  and  when  many  of  them  become  not  ac- 
quainted with  him  so  as  to  perceive  his  weakneaacs.  And 
as  large  states  can  afford  a  great  expeuce,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  pomp  of  mnjcety  ;  this  is  a  kind  of  &scinatiou  on 
men,  and  naturally  contributes  to  the  enslaving  of  them. 

In  a  small  government,  any  act  of  oppression  is  imme- 
diately known  throughout  the  whole :  The  murmurs  and 
discontents,  proceeding  from  it,  are  easily  communicated : 
And  the  indignaitun  arises  the  higher,  because  the  subjects 
are  not  apt  to  apprehend  in  such  states,  that  the  distance  is 
very  wide  between  themselves  and  their  sovereign.  *  No  man,' 
said  the  prince  of  Conde.  *is  a  hero  tu  his  Vaiel  de  Chamhre,* 
It  is  certain  that  admiration  and  acquaintance  ore  altogether 
incompatible  towards  anjzoortal  creature.*  Sleepand  love  con- 

•{EditiMuCcoKaddtlMMloiring:  Uw  nnirMM,   Ufom  liat  Uad,  njn  ha, 
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vinced  even  Alrxandeb  Imnself  that  he  was  not  a  God !  But  T 
suppose  that  such  as  daily  attended  him  could  ea3i1y>  from  the 
numberless  weaknesses  to  which  he  was  subject,  have  given 
him  many  still  more  convincing  proofs  of  his  humanity. 

But  the  divisions  into  small  states  are  favourable  to  leam- 
^^y  ^y  stopping  the  progress  of  aufkoritii  as  well  as  that  of 
poKer.  H*putation  is  often  as  g^r*?at  a  faxcination  ujwn  men 
as  sovereignty,  and  is  equally  destructive  to  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  examination.  Bnt  where  a  number  of  neigh- 
bouring- states  have  a  great  intercourse  of  arts  and  com- 
merce, their  mutnal  jealousy  keeps  tliem  from  receiving  too 
lightly  the  law  from  each  other,  in  matters  of  taste  and  of 
reasoning,  and  makes  them  examine  every  work  of  art  with  the 
greatest  care  and  accuracy.  The  contagion  of  popular  opinion 
spreads  not  so  easily  from  one  place  to  another.  It  readily 
receives  a  check  in  some  state  or  other,  where  it  concurs  not 
with  the  prevailing  prejudices.  And  nothing  but  nature 
and  reason,'  or,  at  least,  what  bears  them  a  strong  resem- 
blance, can  force  its  way  through  all  obstacles,  and  unite  the 
most  rival  nations  into  an  esteem  and  admiration  of  it. 

Gbrkce  was  a  cluster  of  little  principalities,  which  soon 
became  republics;  and  being  united  both  by  their  near 
neighbourhood,  and  by  the  ties  uf  the  same  language  aud 
interest,  they  entered  into  the  closest  intercourse  of  commerce 
and  learning.  There  concurred  a  happy  climate,  a  soil  not 
unfertile,  and  a  most  harmonious  and  comprehensive  lan- 
guage ;  so  that  every  eii-cumstauce  among  that  people 
seemed  to  favour  the  rise  of  the  art^  and  sciences.  Bach  city 
produced  its  several  artists  and  philosophers,  who  refused  to 
yield  the  preference  to  those  of  the  neighboimng  republics  : 
Their  c;ontention  and  debates  sharpened  the  wits  of  men : 
A  variety  of  obj*»ota  was  presented  to  the  judgment,  while 
each  challenged  the  preference  to  the  rest :  and  the  sciences, 
not  being  d  warfed  by  the  restraint  of  authority,  were  enabled 
to  make  such  considerable  shoots,  as  are,  even  at  this  time, 
the  objects  of  our  admiration.  After  the  Roman  rhrutHan, 
or  callioUe  church  had  spread  itself  over  the  civilized  world, 
and  had  engrossed  all  the  learning  of  the  times  ;  being  really 
one  large  state  within  itself,  and  imited  under  one  head ; 
this  variety  of  sects  immediately  disappeared,  and  the 
i*EaXPATETio  philosophy  was  alone  admitted  into  all  the 
■  [Or  —  rcMmblance :  DttuUcd  In  0  and  D.] 
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gckools,  to  the  utter  depraration  of  every  kind  uf  learning 
But  iiiaukiiid,  having  at  leiigLk  tlirowii  ofl'  this  yoke,  aSaii-s 
are  now  returned  nearly  to  the  same  situutiou  as  before,  aud 
EuEOPE  is  at  present  a  copy  at  large,  of  what  Gn£ECS  was 
formerly  a  pattern  in  miniature.  We  have  seen  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation  in  several  iustiuices.  What  checked 
the  progress  of  the  Cautesiax  philosophy,  to  which  the 
Fbksch  nation  shewed  such  a  strong  propeueity  towards  the 
end  of  the  luat  century,  but  the  up^rosition  made  to  it  by 
the  other  nationa  of  Korope,  who  soon  discovered  the  weak 
sides  of  that  philosophy)*  The  severest  scrutiny,  which 
Newtou*s  theory  has  undergone,  pi-oceeded  not  from  his  owu 
country  men,  but  from  foreigners;  aud  if  it  can  overcome 
the  obstacles,  which  it  meets  with  at  present  in  all  parts  of 
£uKOPE,  it  will  probably  go  down  triumphant  to  the  latest 

^posterity.  The  English  are  become  sensible  of  the  scan- 
dalous licentiousness  of  their  stage,  from  the  example  of  the 
Fbesch  decency  and  morals.  The  Febnch  ai*e  convinced, 
that  their  theatre  has  become  somewhat  effeminate,  by  too 
much  love  and  gallantry  ;  and  begin  to  approve  of  the  more 
masculine  taste  of  some  neighbouring  nations. 

In  Chima,  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  considerable  stock  of 

^politeness  and  science,  which,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
oenturies,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  ripen  into  some- 
thing more  perfect  and  finished,  than  what  has  yet  arisen 
from  them.  But  Cbika  is  one  vast  empire,  speaking  one 
language,  governed  by  one  law,  and  sympathizing  in  the 
same  manners.  The  authority  of  any  teacher,  such  as  Con- 
fucius, was  propagated  easily  from  one  comer  of  the  empire 
to  the  other.  None  bod  courage  to  resist  the  torrent  of  popu- 
lar opinion.  And  posterity  was  not  bold  enough  to  disputfi 
what  had  been  universally  received  by  their  ancestors.  This 
Hoems  to  be  one  natural  reason,  why  the  sciences  have  made 
so  slow  a  progress  in  that  mighty  empire.' 

'  If  it  be  ailcod  bow  w»  am  nconcila 
to  tho  fitregoiog  prinetplM  th«  luprii. 
lUM,  xiebM,  »od  gooa  poUee  of  lu 
CrotlSR.  who  hat*  utwujrv  been  go- 
T«ro«d  hy  «  loIv'monaRfa,  jud  cao 
■care*  form  aa  id«a  of  a  frM  oororo* 
moat;  I  wmild  aoaw«r,  thai  tSo'  tfaa 
OluiriiB  ^rvrnrntct  b«  a  pan  noo- 
■rchy,  it  la  not,  ppinrrtv  sptMldiig, 
■hacDlnt*.  ThiN  prnc««>is  ^rom  a  pscQ- 
llAfiljr  nt  tlic  ailuatiua  of  thai  wuulry  -. 
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Tf  we  eonsitler  tbe  Tace  of  the  g^lobe,  Edbope,  of  all  the 
four  parts  uf  the  world,  ia  the  most  broken  hy  seaa,  rivers, 
and  raountaiiis ;  and  Greece  of  all  coQntrics  of  £ubope. 
Hence  these  regions  were  naturally  divided  into  several 
distinct  governments.  And  hence  the  sciences  arose  in 
Orgrce  ;  and  Europe  bae  been  hitherto  tbe  most  constant 
habitation  of  them, 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  interrup- 
tions in  the    periods  of  learning,  were  they  not  attended 
with  such  a  destmction  of  ancient  books,  and  the  records  of 
history,  woiild  be  rather  favourable  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
by  breaking  the  progress  of  authority,  and  dethroning  the 
tyrannical  usurpers  over  human  reason.     In  this  particular, 
they  have  the  same  influence,  as  interruptions  in  political 
governments  and  societies.     Consider  the  blind  submission 
of  the  Hnoient  philosophera  to  the  several  masters  in  each 
8ch<^M3l,  and  you  will  be  ciinvinced,  that  little  good  could  be 
expected  from  a  hundred  centuries  of  such  a  servile  philo- 
flophy.     Even  the  Eclectics,  who  arose  about  the  a^  of 
Augustus,  notwithstanding  their  professing  to  chuse  freely 
what  pleased  them  from  every  different  sect,  were  yet,  in  tbe 
main,  as  slavish  aitd  dependent  as  any  of  their  brethren 
since  they  sought  for  truth  not  in  nature,  but  in  the  several 
schools  ;  where  they  supposed  she  must  necessarily  be  found, 
though  not  united  in  a  body,  yet  dispersed  in  parts.     Upon 
the  revival  of  learning,  those  sects  of   Stoics    and    Epi- 
cureans, Platonists  and  I*tteaooeiolak8,  could  never  re- 
gain any  credit  or  authority  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
example  of  their  fall,  kept  men  from  submitting,  with  such 
blind  deference,  to  those  new  sects,  which  have  attempted 
to  gain  an  ascendant  over  thorn. 

The  third  observation,  which  I  shall  form  on  this  head,  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is,  That  though 
the  only  proper  Nursery  of  these  nohh  plants  he  a  free  state  ; 
yot  may  they  be  transplanted  into  any  govertirnent  ;  and  thai  a 
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r^nthlie  is  vu/sl  favourabU  lo  the  growth  of  ihe  geieneeSf  a 
civiltMed  monarchy  to  thai  of  the  polite  artt. 

To  balance  a  large  state  or  society,  whether  monarcbicul 
or  repablican,  on  general  lawg^  is  a  work  of  so  great  difficulij, 
that  no  human  geniua>  however  comprehensive^  is  able,  bj 
the  mere  dint  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  effect  it.  Tho 
jndgmenta  of  many  must  nnite  in  this  work :  Experience 
must  guide  their  labour :  Time  mnst  bring  It  to  perfection : 
And  the  feeling  of  inconveniencies  must  correct  the  mistakes, 
which  they  inevitably  fall  into,  in  their  first  trials  and  ex- 
periments. Hence  appears  the  impossibility,  that  this  un- 
dertaking should  be  begun  and  carried  on  in  any  monarchy ; 
since  such  a  form  of  government,  ere  civilized,  knows  no 
other  secret  or  policy,  than  that  of  entrusting  unlimited 
powers  to  every  governor  or  magistrate,  and  subdiriding 
the  people  into  so  many  classes  and  orders  of  slavery.  From 
anch  a  situation,  no  improvement  can  ever  be  expected  in 
the  sciences,  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  laws,  and  scarcely  in  the 
mannal  arts  and  manufactures.  The  same  barbarism  and 
ignorance,  with  which  the  government  commences,  is  propa- 
gated to  all  posterity,  and  can  never  come  to  a  period  by  the 
efforts  or  ingenuity  of  such  unhappy  slaves. 

But  though  law,  the  source  of  all  security  and  happiness, 
arises  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  slow  product  of 
order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  presen-ed  with  the  same 
difficulty,  with  which  it  is  produced;  but  when  it  has  once 
taken  root,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will  scanjely  ever  perish 
through  the  ill  culture  of  men,  or  the  rigour  of  the  seasons. 
The  arts  of  luxnry.  and  much  more  the  liberul  arts,  which 
depend  on  a  refined  taste  or  sentiment,  are  eaaily  lost ;  be- 
cause they  are  always  relished  by  a  few  only,  whose  leisure, 
fortune,  and  genius  fit  them  for  snch  amusements.  Bat 
what  is  profitable  to  every  mortal,  and  in  common  life,  when 
once  discovered,  can  scarcely  fall  into  oblivion,  but  by  the 
total  subversion  of  society,  and  by  such  furious  inundations 
of  barbarous  invaders,  as  obliterate  all  memory  of  former 
urt«  and  civility.  Imitation  also  is  apt  to  transport  these 
coarser  and  more  useful  arts  from  one  climate  to  another, 
and  make  them  precede  the  refined  arts  in  tlieir  progruss ; 
though  perhaps  they  sprang  after  thi>m  in  their  first  rise  and 
propagation.      From    these   causes  proceed    civilized    mo- 
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narcbiee ;  whore  tbe  arts  of  goreininent;  first  invented  in 
free  states,  are  preeerved  to  the  mntual  advantage  and  w- 
cnrity  of  sovereign  and  subject- 
However  perfect,  therefore,  the  monarchical  form  may 
appear  tu  8uiue  politicians,  it  owes  all  itii  perfection  to  the 
repnblicmi ;  nor  ia  it  possible,  that  a  pore  despotism,  estab- 
lished ainoug^  a  barbarous  people,  can  ever,  by  its  native 
force  and  energy^  reliue  and  polish  itsell*.  It  must  borrow 
ita  laws,  and  methods,  and  institutionB,  and  const'qiieutJy  its 
stabilitj  aud  order,  from  free  governments.  These  advan- 
tages are  the  sole  growth  of  republics.  The  extensive  dee- 
potisoi  of  a  barbarous  monarchy,  by  entering  into  the  detail 
of  the  government,  as  well  afi  into  the  piincipal  points  of 
administration,  tor  over  prevents  all  such  improvement. 

In  a  civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unrestrained 
in  the  exercise  of  Ms  authority*  and  possesses  alone  a  power, 
which  is  not  bounded  by  any  thing  but  custom,  example,  and 
the  sense  of  his  own  interest.  Every  minister  or  magistrate, 
however  eminent,  must  submit  to  the  general  laws,  which 
govern  tlie  whole  society,  and  must  exert  the  authority  dele- 
gated t<>  him  vSi^r  the  manner,  which  is  prescribed.  The 
people  depend  on  none  but  their  sovereign,  for  the  security 
of  their  property.  lie  is  so  far  removed  from  them,  and  ia 
so  much  exempt  from  private  jealousies  or  interests,  that 
this  dependence  is  scarcely  felt.  And  thus  a  species  of 
government  arises,  to  which,  in  a  high  political  rant,  we  may 
give  the  name  of  Tyranny,  but  which,  by  a  just  and  prudent 
administration,  may  afford  tolerable  security  to  the  people, 
and  may  answer  moat  of  the  ends  of  political  society. 

But  though  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  us  well  as  in  a  repub- 
lic, the  people  have  securitj'  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
perty ;  yet  in  both  these  forms  of  government,  those  who 
possess  the  supreme  authority  have  the  disposal  of  many 
honours  and  advantages,  which  excite  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  manltind.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  in  a  re- 
public, the  candidates  for  office  must  look  downwards,  to  gain 
the  suflrages  of  the  people ;  in  a  monarchy,  they  must  turn 
their  attention  upwards,  to  court  the  good  graces  and  favour 
of  the  great.  To  be  sutceasfiil  in  the  former  way,  it  is 
neeessarj'  for  a  man  to  make  himself  useful,  by  his  industry, 
capacity,  or  knowledge  :  To  be  prosperous  in  the  latter  way, 
it  is  roquifiito  for  him  to  render  himself  arjrecabk,  by  his  wit. 
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complaisitm't',  or  civility.  A  strong  genius  succeeds  Wst  in 
republics :  A  refined  taste  in  mouarchiee.  And  confle<3uentIy 
the  sciences  are  the  more  natural  growtJi  of  the  one,  and  the 
polit*^  arts  of  the  other. 

Not  to  mention,  that  monarchies,  receiTing  their  chief 
Btabilitj  from  a  snperstitiouB  reverence  to  priefits  and  princes, 
hare  commonly  abridged  the  liberty  of  reasoning,  with  re- 
gard to  religion,  and  politics,  and  consequently  metaphysics 
and  morals.  All  these  farm  the  most  considerable  brant-hes 
of  science.  Mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  which  <inly 
remain,  are  not  half  so  valnable.' 

Among  the  arts  of  conversation,  no  one  pleases  mure  than 
mutual  deference  or  civility,  which  leads  us  to  resign  our 
own  incUnationa  to  those  of  our  companion,  and  to  curb  and 
conceal  that  presumption  and  aiTOgance,  so  natural  to  the 
human  mind.  A  good-natured  man,  who  is  well  educated, 
piuctiaes  this  civility  to  every  mortal,  without  premeditatiou 
or  interest.  Bat  in  order  to  render  that  valuable  quality 
general  among  any  people,  it  seems  necessary  to  assist  the 
natural  disposition  by  some  general  motive.  Where  power 
rises  upwards  &om  the  people  to  the  great,  a«  in  all  republics, 
such  rcfinementa  of  civility  are  apt  to  be  little  practised  ; 
since  the  whole  state  Is,  by  that  means,  brought  near  to  a 
level,  and  every  member  of  it  is  rendered,  in  a  great  measure, 
independent  of  another.  The  people  have  the  advantage,  by 
the  authority  of  their  suflrnges  :  Tl^e  great,  by  the  eupe- 
riorit)*  of  their  station.  But  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  there 
is  a  long  train  of  dependence  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
which  is  not  great  enough  to  render  property  precarious,  or 
depress  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  but  is  sufficient  to  beget 
in  eveiy  one  an  inclination  to  pleu«e  his  superiors,  and  to 
form  himself  upon  those  models,  which  are  most  acceptable 
to  people  of  condition  and  education.  Politeness  of  maunera, 
therefon*,  arises  nio«t  naturiily  in  monarchies  and  courts; 
and  where  that  flourishes,  none  of  the  liberal  arts  will  be 
altogether  neglected  or  despised. 

The  republics  in  Eubope  are  at  present  noted  for  want  of 
politeness.  The  good-manners  0/  a  Swiss  dvUiaed  in  Holland', 


■  [Editions  0  to  P :  Then  U  ■  TVty 
gntit  eoniHctioii  &moRg  »U  th*  uU^ 
which  eontriiuto  to  pletwnrp;  mad  tlia 
Mtme  d^Iinc;  of  UMt.  which  tojiblMiu 
to  iDAkA  inprmvpieiili  in  ona,  will  oul 


•llow  tfai)  othem  to  muun  altogvUicr 
nid*Kad  bubiuou.] 

*  CmI  U  politoiM  d'nn  SttiMo 
Ed  Uoujuidx  ciTili*A. 

RoOSMUD. 
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is  ail  expreasion  for  nifiticity  among  the  Frewcb.  The  Eso- 
LI8B,  in  BODie  degree,  fall  under  the  same  cenuure,  notwitb> 
stanOing  their  learning  and  gemos.  And  if  the  Vznetians 
be  an  exception  to  the  mle,  they  owe  it,  perhaps,  to  their 
commmueation  with  the  other  Italians,  moat  of  whose 
governments  beget  a  dependence  more  than  sufficient  for 
civilizing  their  manners. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  any  judgment  couceming  the 
refincmentfl  of  the  ancient  republics  in  this  particular :  But 
I  ara  apt  to  suspect,  that  the  aria  of  conversation  were  not 
brought  so  near  to  perfection  among  them  as  the  arta  of 
writing  and  composition.  The  scurrility  of  the  ancient  ora- 
tors, in  many  instances,  is  quit«  shocking,  and  exceeds  all 
belief.  Vanity  too  is  often  not  a  little  offensive  in  authors  of 
tiioee  ages ' ;  as  well  as  the  common  licentiousness  and  im- 
modesty of  their  stile,  Quicunque  impudieiu^  adulter,  ganeOj 
mann,  vanfre,  pene,  borta  patria  laceraveratj  says  Sallust  in 
one  of  the  gravest  and  most  moral  passages  of  his  history. 
Nam  ftiit  ante  Uclenam  Cunnus  Ulerrima  belli  Cai«a,  is  an 
expression  of  Horace,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  moral  good 
and  evil.  Ovid  and  Lucrettob  '  are  almost  aa  licentious  in 
their  stile  as  Lord  Rochester  ;  though  the  former  were  fine 
gentlemen  and  delicate  writers,  and  the  latter',  from  the 
corruptions  of  that  court,  in  which  he  lived,  seems  to  have 
thrown  off  all  regard  to  shame  and  decency.  Juvenal  in- 
culcates modesty  with  great  zeal ;  but  seta  a  very  had 
example  of  it,  if  we  consider  the  impudence  of  his  expres- 
sions. 

I  shall  also  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  among  the  ancients, 
there  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  polite  defe- 
rence and  respect,  which  civility  obliges  us  either  to  express 
or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons  with  whom  we  converse. 
CiOEBO  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  of  hia  ago ; 

TOtninpntis  n  Tcry  extraordinary  cin  for 
loTO.  and  what  on«  expet^  at>t  to  in>wt 
wit^  in  ao  clegaDt  ana  pbiloMpbicv)  a 
poeiD.  It  Memt  to  h*TS  beta  Ui«  ori- 
(n'tiiil  nf  MiTnn  of  Dr.  Swipt'.i  '  imti^-t. 
The  elcgMrt  CiTtnj-nB  and  Ph-kiihcs 
fFill  under  the  same  ceoEure. 

■  [Eilitioiifl  C  und  D  road-  wns  nn 
ftbaxidoo'd  aod  shunelew  I'mCUgate.] 


'  It  is  ncLvlIpea  to  cilo  CtCRao  or 
PuKT  on  tiii  hciid :  Tb«T  lire  too 
lunch  noted:  But  nnr  ik  n  Little  Mir- 
dHmkI  to  find  ARRTAir.  n  very  anyt, 
jailifiuaP  writer,  internipt  thi;  uimad 
of  hitt  nturation  alt  of  a  Buiidun.  to  l«ll 
his  r«ii'l(>rs  tknt  he  hiiueulf  it  as  omi- 
Ttent  amoDc  the  (tUKEXs  for  flnqnenro 
ai  Alkxandrs  Tufor  anna.  Lib.  i.  IS. 

*  This  pout  (8m  lib.  iv.  1176-)  i*- 


k 


'  [C  to  Piuwrt:  bHutiful  hikI  dounly.} 
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yet  I  miut  confess  I  have  frequently  been  shocked  with  the 
poor  fignre  under  which  he  represents  his  friend  Atticds,  iu 
those  dialogues,  where  be  himself  is  introduced  as  a  speaker. 
That  learned  and  virtuous  Roman,  whose  dig:nity,  though  he 
was  only  a  private  g-eutleman,  was  iuferior  to  that  of  no  one 
in  Rome,  ut  there  shewn  in  rather  a  more  pitiful  light  than 
Philalkthes's  fi-iend  in  our  modem  dialogues.  He  is  a 
liurable  admirer  of  the  orator,  pays  him  frequent  coiupli- 
raents,  and  receives  his  instructions,  with  all  the  deference 
which  a  scholar  owes  to  his  master '.  Even  Cato  is  treated 
in   somewhat   of  a   cavalier   iiianuer   in   the  dialo^es    di 

'  One  of  the  most  particular  details  of  a  real  dialogue, 
which  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  related  by  PoLYBrus  * ; 
when  Philip,  Mng  of  Maoedok,  a  prince  of  wit  and  parts, 
met  with  Titos  Flaminisus,  one  of  the  politest  of  the 
BoHANB,  aa  we  learn  from  Plutabch  %  accompanied  with 
ambassadors  &oni  almost  all  the  Greek  ciUes.  The  ^toliar 
u^mbaHRador  very  abruptly  tells  the  king,  that  he  talked  like 
a  fool  or  a  madman  {Krjpilv).  ThaVa  evident^  says  his  majesty, 
«tfen  to  a  blind  man ;  which  was  a  raillery  on  the  blindness  of 
his  excellency.  Yet  all  this  did  not  pass  the  ntmal  bounds  : 
For  the  conference  was  not  disturbed  ;  and  Flam  in  in  us  was 
very  well  diverted  with  thes*?  strokes  of  humour.  At  the 
end,  when  Philip  craved  a  Uttle  time  to  consult  with  his 
friends,  of  whom  he  had  none  present,  the  Roman  general, 
being  dcsijvus  also  to  shew  his  wit,  as  the  historian  says, 
tells  him,  that  perhap$  the  reason^  why  he  bad  notte  of  his 
friends  tvUh  kim,  tva$  because  h^  had  mnrdfred  them  all ; 
which  was  actually  the  case.  This  unprovoked  piece  of 
rusticity   is  not  condemned  by  the   historian ;    caused   no 


•  Att.  Non  mibi  vitlrtur  wi  twrttw 
viT«BdBn  niii  «««  rinuum.  MiE, 
At  h«re«le  Britto  nwoTidetur:  ci^u» 
effo  jiKliduni.  pao«  tu  dixnim,  louge 
matjfponty  tuo.    Tvac.  Qiunt.  lib.  t.  5. 

■  JEditioDi  C  to  P  iJd  tho  foUowiog : 
AdcI  'tu  rsnwrkjiU*,  Uutt  Oiauut. 
boina  ■  gnat  scoptie  in  mait«n  of 
nligion.  and  nnvilliag  to  dtrurmii)* 
any  thinf;  on  that  bcM  amonj;  tho 
diflcmit  MCU  of  pliiloKphy.  introiliK«B 
hia  friands  dispuiinj;  caDnrrniiiK  Ilia 
being  and  tutor*  of  tha  pxla.  whila  ha 
ia  oeiy  a  haarar ;  iMeanM,  forauntii,  it 
Toald  hara  beon  an  impropriety  for  ao 


gmt  agcniiw  na  hiniHcIf,  hiul  huMfKika. 
nut  to  hara  asid  aomatbiDg  daciaire  on 
iba  mbJHt,  aod  have  carried  ntry  iJiing 
before  oiin,  aa  ha  always  daea  on  other 
occBBiooR.  Tlicrnt  is  bIm)  a  apiril  of  ilia- 
logua  otiMrrad  in  tbt;  oloqucnt  books  dd 
Oratar<»,mad  a  ttilcntblo  iMiunliljr  naiR- 
tainad  sinoag  tJia  apcakcn  :  iJut  then 
theaa  ipaaken  an  tlw  fjvttt  men  of  tfaa 
age  premdingthnauthor.ADd  ha  raoounta 
the cocfarcDce  a»  only  flroB  btanay.) 

•  [Thia  pameraph  ia  ikot  found    in 
EdittoaaCandll.J 

•  lib.  xTti.4. 

•  1b  vita*  FiJtMtJt.,  p.  X 
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farther  resentment  in  Philip,  than  to  excite  a  Sakiwnijut" 
smile,  or  what  we  call  a  grin ;  and  hindered  him  not  firora 
renewing  the  conference  next  day.  PLUTA,aca  '  too  raentioos 
this   raillery  amongst  the   witty  a.nd  agreeable  sayings  of 

FuA-MrNINlIfi.' 


'  pLtrr,  iii  riU  Fi-*m*f.  e.  17- 
«  [EdiiionaClo  P  insert:  'Ti»  but 
na  indifTerent  cnn][ilim«>Dt.  which 
HotucKpsyi  to  h\»  frMad  Gbosthvs. 
ID  the  oclo  nJttreand  to  liim.  No  oni; 
M;re  be.  w  ha^f/  m  nvry  ntpect.  And 
/  mail  perkaju  enjiiff  tctne  adoamtagm, 
wkitk  you  are  lifpritvd  of  Yom  fomtH 
ffrrat  rieAft :  Your  btUovimg  herda 
cortr  Iht  Sicilian  ptaina  ;  Your  fhariol 
is  drawn  hi/  tht  fimst  korut :  And  yon 
arr  frrrrrtffd  in  Ike  riek^  pitrf4f.  But 
the  indulgent  fatei,  mth  a  wmaU  inhrri- 
toner.,  have  jft'tvit  Hit  a  fint  genius,  and 
Artw  rnd-^titd  mf.  vnth  a  cfntffitpt  for 
tlkamtJi^itUjudgmeHUafthf  valgar* 
pKntmn  nvBto  ni'^pHtttin,  RttTTcni's. 
^gou  initnd  to  read  mti  ui/rtt,  I  tittU 
brfi/ea»'d:  (fm't,  I  tkiJJ.  al  Intjit,  have 
tkt  ttdvanfagf  of  pUann^  posterity.'  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  a  modam  poet 


Tould  not  have  tieea  guiltj  of  maiii  an 
impiDpriolv  AS  that  vhich  may  ba  ob- 
servoilin  vtkatL'9aildr<>&s  to  Aootwrvs. 
■whm,  after  a  f^'f^^t  deal  of  extravagant 
flHlU'ry,  and  »tl4>r  linvjng  deifiMl  the 
cmpriror,  fuvonling  to  the  custom  of 
those  times,  he,  at  lait,  pIhms  this  god 
on  the  aima  lavel  witA  binMtl£  SH 
ffttur  graeiout  nod,  aayn  h«,  rmder  Mjgr 
vndfrlahino  pnutiiTotu ;  and  tailing 
pi'y,  togetAM-  «ith  mc,  (if  tht  Swain* 
iiinornnt  r^  tawfiandry,  hratovi  wur 
/avoHTcAle  imJturHix  on  thi*  wori*  "Had 
men,  in  that  af!ii,  Ixxid  acciutoiniid  to 
ohwrvo  Buch  nic^ii«f>,  n  writer  ao  delicato 
as  ViBoiL  -nrould  c«rtaial;  hare  gireo 
n  diflt'tvnt  turn  to  this  sentooco.  The 
cyan  of  Acorvrcs.  howoTxr  polite,  had 
not  vol,  il;  RM^ma,  w  uni  off  Ibe  maanen 
of  the  repullia 


« 


Nihil  »Nt  nh  omnt 


Part*  bnntiiin. 
Abftolit  cUnim  ciu  mon  Acnnxnt, 
liOQgti  TrmoNCU  nunnit  s«neoLus, 
Kt  mihi  forsan.  tit<i  qaod  oegarit. 

Porrigut  hura. 
Te  ^g^os  CDiittun.  HicuJay^uo  cnnmin 
Hugiunt  Tac«» :  tili  tinllit,  hinoi- 
ToDi  apta  qnndrigiH  Mjua :  to  Ilia  Afro 

Murice  tini^ta 
VesdoBt  Innn-i  niihi  parra  rura,  & 
SpirittuD  Oni«  tuDuom  Camisav 
r^rca  no;i  mpiulax  ile<lit  k  unHlignum 

Spernirc  riilgua. 

Ub.  S.  Odft  15. 
'  Quem   ni  If^es,  In^tahor;  Kin  autem 

miniu. 
Haliebont  c«rte  quo  m  oblih^teot  poster!. 

Lib.  S.  Pro|.  31. 
*  Ignanwqua    Tin     mteum    minomtna 


As  TOtia  jam  nuno  aeanusM 
rooui 

GeoTR.  Lib.  1.  41. 
One  vronld  not  my  tii  a  nriuee  or 
gnat  man.  '  When  jroa  aad  I  wvza  in 
*tii;h  II  pliu^  wn  mw  Nuoh  a  thin^ 
happen.'  But.  '  When  yon  were  i'l  awcli 
a  pla<?e.  I  attandM  you:  And  such  a 
thing  happcnod.' 

Hsre  1  csDoot  forboar  mentioning  a 


|naoe  of  dalieaaf  oba«TT«d  in  FtUHca, 
wliifh  acmna  to  ng  exeearire  nod  ridi- 
culons.  Yon  miut  not  My.  '  Tl^at  is  a 
wry  flnp  dog,  Miuinm.'  Buf„  '  Mulam. 
ihflt  ifl  (I  TfTy  fln«  dog.'  Th^-y  think  it 
indecent  thiit  Llioett  words,  dog  and 
madam,  »bguiil  bn  coupled  togothor  in 
tho  MMf'ncu ;  tbuugh  tbey  have  no  re- 
ft-rpiiet-  In  «nrli  uihpr  in  the  scdm. 

Aftnt  ail,  1  acknowl6dge,  that  this 
niaeaninj;  from  tiiiKle  pHHsngwi  of  an- 
cient autJiora  may  seom  fallacious ;  and 
Umt  the  fa»goiog  areumenla  cannot 
hnve  great  fntvt\.  but  -with  thosB  -vrho 
«r«  well  ncqaainled  with  thMo  writon, 
and  know  iJie  truLli  of  tli«  gunemt 
pofitioa.  For  instasc^e.  what  ntMnrciity 
would  it  be  To  aaatTt,  that  VtBOtL 
undsntixid  not  die  forre  of  the  terms 
bo  empEoya,  oud  cimiIiL  not  c-hn^n  hin 
epithets  with  proprictj-  ?  Bmdum  ia 
the  fallowing  tinea,  iui<i r>w«d  alw  to 
AffirsTrs.  he  haa  failed  iu  \\ii\l  par- 
ticular, and  has  asi:Tibed  to  the 
iM^ihns  a  qunlitj,  irhich  seems,  in  • 
manner,  to  turn  hin  hero  into  riilicnle. 

El  ta,  inflsinir>  Om«*ii, 

Qui  nunc  pxtromis  Afli^n  jam  riiTtor  in 

oris 
/mM/nNnveTtiKKjiiUMiBarcihasIndan. 
Ueoig.  Lib.  2.  1710 
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Cardinal  Wolset  apolojpzod  for  Uis  fumous  piece  of  iiiso- 
leuce,  in  sayiug,  Eoo  bt  JRex  heus.  J  nnil  my  kin^y  by  ob- 
serviug,  that  this  expression  n^as  conformable  to  the  Latin 
idiom,  and  that  a  Roman  alwavs  named  himself  before  the 
person  to  whom,  or  of  whom  he  spake.  Yet  this  seems  to 
have  been  an  instance  of  want  of  civility  among  that  people. 
The  ancients  made  it  a  rule,  that  the  person  of  the  greatest 
dignity  should  be  mentioned  first  in  the  disconrse;  inso- 
mnch,  that  we  find  the  spring  of  a  quarrel  and  jealousy 
between  the  Romass  and  ^tolianb,  to  have  been  a  poet's 
naming  the  iEroLiAHS  before  the  Bohans^  in  celebrating  a 
victory  gained  by  their  united  arras  over  the  Macedonians.' 
*  Thus  LiviA  disgusted  Tibkrids  by  pkcing  her  own  name 
before  his  in  an  inscription.* 

No  adrantEiges  iu  this  world  are  pure  and  unmixed.  In 
like  manner,  aa  modem  politeness,  which  is  naturally  so 
umomentul,  runs  often  into  alfectdtiou  and  foppery,  disguise 
and  insincerity  ;  so  the  ancient  simplicity,  which  is  naturally 
80  amiable  and  affecting,  ofton  degenerates  into  rusticity  and 
abuse,  scurrility  and  obscenity-. 

If  the  superiority  in  politeness  should  be  allowed  to  modem 
times,  the  modem  notions  of  gatlaniryy  the  natural  produce 
of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  probably  bo  assigned  as  the 
causes  of  this  rehuemeut.  No  one  denies  this  invention  to 
be  modem* :  But  some  of  the  more  zealous  partizans  of  the 
ancients,  have  asserted  it  to  be  foppish  and  ridicnloua,  and  a 
reproach,  rather  than  a  credit,  to  die  present  age.*  It  may 
here  be  proper  to  examine  this  question. 

Nature  haa  implanted  in  all  Uviug  creatures  an  affection 
between  the  sexes,  which,  even  in  the  fiercest  and  most  rapa- 
cious animals,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  bodily  appetite,  but  begets  a  friendaliip  and  mutual  sym- 
pathy, which  runs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  their  livee. 
Nay.  even  in  those  species,  where  nature  limit«  the  indnlgence 
of  this  appetite  to  one  season  and  to  one  object,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  marriage  or  association  between  a  single  male  and 
female,  there  is  yet  a  visible  complacency  and  benevolence. 


'  fun,  im  Tita  Fuimt.    c  S. 

*  (Tht*  aMibnca  nnd  Lh*  mn^ph 
■Mst  foUowioe  wen  addaa  in  EaJ- 
tioaK.] 

■  Tactt.  Ana.  lib.  iii.  oip.  Bi. 

•  In  th«  Sr(^-7^m«ii/<rrof  TiiUfCK. 


Cuirui,  whMwTvr  h«  cnmm  to  town, 
inwaadof  wmitingonhi*  nnjitri,  nandi 
ft>r  bar  to  romo  to  him. 

*  Lorl  SurruBEST,  nt*  hifi  Moral- 
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wliicL  extends  fiirther,  and  mntually  softens  the  aiEectiona  ol 
the  sexes  towards  each  other.'  How  much  more  must  this 
have  place  in  man,  where  the  confinement  of  the  appetite  is 
not  uatnral ;  but  either  is  derived  accidentally  firom  some 
strong  charm  of  lore,  or  arises  from  reflections  on  dutj 
and  convenience  i*  Nothing,  therefore,  can  proceed  fess  from 
aSectation  than  the  passion  of  {ruliantry.  It  is  natural  iu 
the  highest  degree.  Art.  and  education,  in  the  most  elegant 
courts,  make  no  more  alteration  on  it,  than  on  all  the  other 
laudable  passions.  They  onlj  turn  the  mind  more  towards 
it ;  thejr  refine  it ;  they  poliBh  it ;  and  give  it  a  proper  grace 
and  expression. 

But  gallantry  is  as  jrwieroiw  as  it  is  natural.  To  correct 
such  gross  vices,  as  lead  us  to  commit  real  injury  on  others, 
is  the  part  of  morals,  and  the  object  of  the  most  ordinary 
education.  Whore  that  is  not  attended  to,  in  some  degree, 
no  human  society  can  subsist.  But  in  order  to  render  con- 
versation, and  the  intercourse  of  minds  more  easy  and  agree- 
able, good-manneM  have  been  invented,  and  have  carried  the 
matter  somewhat  farther.  Wherever  nature  has  given  the 
mind  a  propensity  to  any  vice,  or  to  any  passion  disagreeable 
to  others,  refined  breeding  has  taught  men  to  throw  the  bioss 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  proserve,  in  all  their  behaviour, 
the  appearance  of  sentiments  different  from  those  to  which 
they  naturally  incline.  Thus,  as  we  are  comm<inly  proud  and 
selfish,  and  apt  to  assume  the  preference  above  others,  a  polite 
man  learns  ti>  behave  with  deference  towards  his  companions, 
and  to  yield  the  superiority  to  them  in  all  the  common  in- 
cidents of  society.  In  like  manner,  wherever  a  person's 
situation  may  naturally  beget  any  disagreeable  suspicion  in 
him,  it  is  the  part  of  good-manners  to  prevent  it,  by  a  studied 
display  of  sentiments,  directly  contrary  to  tliose  of  which  he 
is  apt  to  be  jealous.  Thus,  old  men  know  their  infirmities, 
and  naturally  dread  contempt  from  the  youth  :  Hence,  well- 
educated  youth  redouble  the  instances  of  respect  and  defer- 
ence to  their  eldei-s.  Strangers  and  foreigners  are  without 
protection :  Ueuce,  in  all  polite  countries,  they  receive  the 


I 


>  [KaiCioas  C  to  P  add  the  folloTiag 
qnotation. 
Tatti  gli  iltri  aninuii  ch»  sono  id  ten*. 

O  plin  violin  t|iiir>ti  &■  sljinnii  in  paou  ; 
0  iM"  v«n^D  H  riwn.  ec  »i  I'na  guerra, 

A  U  feiiiiiiit  it  nuiih'.hki  ut\n  Ln  luce. 


L'arm  coa  I'ono  al  bosco  mcom  em. 
Im  Lnoimna  npprawi  SI  Inwin  giftcw, 
V/ya  Lup(>  vire  il  Lupt  nicun, 
Ni  la  CiurencA  ha  dt^t  Timl  jiaum, 

AstosTu,  C/vnIo  S. 
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highest  cirilities,  and  are  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  every 
Mwmpany.  A  man  is  lord  in  hia  own  family,  and  his  guests 
are,  in  a  manner,  subject  to  hia  authority :  Hence,  he  is  always 
the  lowest  person  in  the  company ;  attentive  to  the  wants  of 
every  one ;  and  giving  biuiiseU'  all  the  trouble,  in  order  to 
please,  which  may  not  betray  too  visible  an  affectation,  or 
iuipusti  too  much  constraint  on  hia  guests.'  Gallantry  is 
nothing  but  an  instance  of  tlie  same  generous  attention.  As 
nature  has  given  man  the  miperiority  above  woman,  by  en- 
dowing him  with  greater  strength  both  of  mind  and  body ; 
it  is  hia  part  to  alluviato  tliat  superiority,  as  much  as  possible, 
by  the  generosity  of  hia  behaviour,  and  by  a  studied  deference 
and  complaisance  for  all  her  iuclluatious  and  opinions.  Bar- 
barous iiationa  display  this  superiority,  by  reducing  their 
females  to  the  most  abject  slavery ;  by  confining  them,  by 
beating  them,  by  selling  them,  by  killing  them.  But  the 
male  sex,  among  a  polite  people,  discover  their  authority  in  a 
more  generous,  though  not  a  less  eWdent  manner;  by  civility, 
by  respect,  by  comphiisance,  and,  in  a  word,  by  gallantry. 
In  good  company,  you  need  not  ask,  Who  ie  the  master  of  the 
feast?  The  man,  who  sits  in  the  lowest  place,  and  who  is 
always  industrious  in  helping  every  one,  is  certainly  the 
person.  We  must  either  condemn  all  such  instances  of  gene- 
rosity, as  foppish  and  affected,  or  admit  of  gallantry  among 
the  rest.  The  ancient  Muscovites  wedded  their  wives  with 
a  whip,  instead  of  a  ring.  The  same  people,  in  their  own 
'houses,  took  always  the  precedency  above  foreigners,  even* 
foreign  ambassadors.  These  two  instances  of  their  generosity 
and  politeness  are  much  of  a  piece. 

Gallantry  is  not  lees  compatible  with  teUdom  and  prudenee, 
than  with  wa/«r*  and  generottity  ;  and  when  under  proper 
regulations,  contributes  more  than  any  other  invention,  to  the 
entertatnjmiil  and  inffrovfimevl  of  the  youtli  of  both  sexes.* 
Among  eveiy  species  of  animals,  nature  has  founded  on  the 


'  Th«  frequnt  m«Dtioii  in  uicicnt 
utlian  of  Ulnt  ill-brMl  cnatom  of  th* 
mwUr  of  tiio  &inil/i  Mtiog  baUw 
bread  or  drinking  bKUr  wim  *t  labl*. 
Uuui  be  aQbnl«d  hu  {;ii>«i«,  ■»  hat  »a 
iadiflbnnt  nuuk  of  the  ciritiiT  of  tbow 

IfOC      9m  JtlTKKAI..  Mt.  .').  FlUII    Itb. 

tair.  Cftp.  la.  AIm  Pmiii  Epitl.  Lneiam 
fjit  mtn$^  tmid»eti»,  Satuiitalia,  ^, 
'Thar*  t*  acucelj  lui;  pan  of  Eohopb 

VOL.   III. 


M  prewnt  ao  tmciriliised  u  to  wlmit  of 
•ttcb  K  cuAom. 

*  .Sm  BtUuwn  ^  tirm  Emhatna,  bj 
the  Ewl  of  f^*"  ■■  ■ 

■  (Editiooa  0  to  P  read :  lo  *11  n«»- 
tal'Ic*.  'tis  obMrvablf,  Uut  Uw  flower 
sad  tho  MKt  *n  a^wBjr*  oODDecUd 
td^Btiur;  <uiil   in  liko  mauMr,  smouc 
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love  betwfen  the  sexes  their  sweetest  and  best  eujoyiiient. 
Bui  the  satisfaction  of  the  bodilj  appetite  la  iiot  alone  suffi- 
cient to  gratify  the  mind  ;  and  evea  among  brute-crcaturea, 
we  find,  that  their  play  and  dalliaaco,  and  other  expresaiona of 
fouduess,  form  the  ^eateat  part  of  the  eatertaiument.  la 
rational  beings,  we  must  certainly  admit  the  mind  for  a  con- 
siderable share.  Were  we  to  rob  the  feast  of  all  its  garniture 
ot  reason,  discourse,  sympathy,  friendship,  and  gaiety,  what 
remains  would  scarcely  be  worth  acceptance,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  truly  elegant  and  hixiinoug. 

Whut  better  school  for  manners,  than  the  company  of 
virtuous  women  ;  where  the  mutual  endeavour  to  please  must 
insensibly  polish  the  mind,  where  the  example  of  the  female 
surtuess  and  modesty  must  eommunicate  itself  to  their 
admirers,  and  where  the  delicacy  of  that  sex  puts  every  one 
on  his  guard,  lest  he  give  offence  by  any  breach,  of  decency^ 

Among  the  ancients,  the  character  of  the  fair-sex  was  con- 
sidertid  as  altoi^i-lher  domestic;  nor  were  they  regarded  aa 
part  of  the  polite  world  or  of  good  company.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  true  reason  why  the  ancients  have  not  left  us  one  piece 
of  pleoaautry  that  is  excellent,  (unless  one  may  except  the 
Banquet  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dialogues  of  Luciah)  tiiough. 
many  of  tlieir  serious  compositions  are  altogether  inimitable. 
Horace  condemns  the  coarse  railleries  and  cold  jesta  of 
P^AiJTCR :  But,  though  the  moat  easy,  agreeable,  and 
judicious  writer  in  the  world,  is  his  own  talent  for  ridicule 
very  striking'  or  re6ned  ?  This,  therefore;,  is  one  considerable 
improvement,  which  the  polite  arts  have  received  from  gaJ- 
liuitry,  and  from  courts^  where  it  first  arose." 


<  fC  to  O  ftdd :  I  mutt  confcKi,  Thnt 
tnvowri  jtfirlii'iiliir  ehoico  rnlhcr  loiida 
me  to  prafer  ti\o  cooimdj  of  a  fev 
uWt  M>miiADiaQH,  witn  vhom  I  tmi, 
CAlmly  ana  prac«Ablji',  tajoy  the  feait 
orruifun.  ffnl  trjr  lliujiietiieso  of  every 
ri^flnctioii,  vhetlier  fiAj  or  serlciu*,  llint 
mny  occur  to  mti.  But  aa  audi  &  <!»• 
li^ntful  aoi,'irty  is  not  every  day  to  bo 
met  vith,  I  mufll  think,  tbnt  mixt  pam- 
p&niM.  wit.hoiit  iht:  fuir-sex,  ara  the 
mom  inRiniil  eoEortHiumpiit  in  the 
worlJ,  tiDtl  <lMtitiit«  of  Raisty  auti 
politeoew,  ns  much  w  of  wneo  and 
mwon.  Nothing  cao  k«op  them  from 
MueMlvn  cinlnew  liMi  hnnl  tlrinking;  n 
TWiiedr  wnrto  thu  th«  cli««rtf«.| 

*  [EilitioM  C  to  P  in«Rrt  tlie  follow- 


ing: The  point  of  honour,  op  duelling, 
]■  a.  mwUrD  invontion.  u  well  at 
ffalianlrp ;  aud  hy  eome  eateeniud 
*()uaUy  mmful  for  the  reflniair  of 
nuuiner*:  But  how  it  haft  ountriliut«d 
lo  LbiiL  effcrt,  I  am  at  a  loss  t/i  de- 
terairio.  CoiDVcTBelioti,  ninontr  th* 
grMt«8t  nietica.  is  not  commanly  in- 
veet«(l  witli  aufh  rudnntM  att  can  give 
oQcninon  to  duds,  ercn  according  to  the 
niiiitL  mfinntl  Inwa  »f  Uiif  fnntaalic 
honour;  and  tiy  to  th«  otber  »mall  in- 
deceDi^ii-ii.  whirJi  aw  lht>  moft  nffriDtiivo, 
hwaiisc  the  mwrt  freiqimnt,  Ihcy  can 
never  1>b  cured  by  Ihe  pntctiirr  <if  iliid- 
linjr.  Bnt  lhi*e  nntjona  are  not  only 
lutirM :  Thoy  are  alao  per7iUiotui.  Py 
mpnmting  the  man  of  nonoiir  from  tttf* 
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But,  to  retnm  iVom  this  digression,  I  shall  advance  it  us  a 

[fourth,  observation  on  this  subject,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 

I  the  arts  and  sciences,  Thai  tehen.  the  arts  atul  <rieM««  eome  to 

perfeciian  in  any  ttate^  from  that  nuntxent  ih^y  naiurally,  or 

rather  neceuarily  decline,  and  Mldom  or  nevor  revive  in  tiiat 

nation,  where  they  formerly  fiourithed. 

It  mn»t  be  confessed,  that  this  maxim,  though  conform- 
able to  experience,  may,  at  first  sight,  be  esteemed  contrary 
to  reason.  If  the  natural  genius  of  mankind  be  the  same  in 
all  a^8,  and  in  almost  all  couutries,  (as  seems  to  be  the  truth) 
it  must  very  much  forward  and  cultivate  this  genius,  to  be 
possessed  of  pnttems  in  every  art,  which  may  regulate  the 
ftaste,  and  fix  the  objects  of  imitation.  The  models  left  us 
!  by  the  ancients  gave  birth  \o  all  the  arta  about  200  years  ago, 
and  have  mightily  advanced  tlieir  progress  in  every  country 
of  EuKOPB  :  Why  had.  they  not  a  like  effect  during  the  reign 
of  Trajan  and  his  successors;  vt\wn  they  were  much  more 
entire,  and  were  still  admired  and  studied  by  the  whole  world  P 
So  late  as  the  emperor  Justikiak,  the  Poet,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, was  understood,  among  the  Grkkkr,  to  be  Hohrr; 
among  the  Boxaks,  Vibgil.  Such  admiration  still  remained 
for  these  divine  geniuses ;  though  no  poet  had  appeared  for 
many  centuries,  who  could  justly  pretend  to  have  imitated 
them. 

A  man's  genius  is  always,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  as  much 

unknown  to  himself  as  to  others  ;  and  it  is  only  after  frequent 

trials,  attended  with  success,  that  he  dares  think  himself 

jeqaal  to  those  undertakings,  in  which  those,  who  hare  suc- 

feeedcd,  have  Bxed  the  admiration  of  mankind.     If  his  own 

nation  be  already  possessed  of  many  models  of  eloquence,  he 

niAB  of  Tirtiii'.  i)ie  gmkimt  pro6i)j^(>* 

bar*  Rot  foiDflthiDtr  to  rslae  liiMiiMlTr* 

Np'iD,  uiil  hAct-  liecn  kMp  tok^p  th«in- 

■aIth  in  conoioniiiKv,  tho'  guilty  of  the 

BKvlslwiiwAtlaiid  moAtiiuifferoiaivjcie*. 

'Vht/j  an  <UtMoehMS,  vpHMltlirift*.  ind 

unw  pay  a  fiuthiof  Ux'jr  owo:    Hut 

tbey  vn  ntn  of  hoDoar ;  and  thonfon 

mn  to  br  rf-rivnl  lui  ((rnllanieo  in  all 

eompanlta. 

TiMM  an  Knm  of  th*  mm  of 
■  ■oJmii  htMosr,  vhioh  am  um  nuMt 
tsSNOtU  Bam  of  morality  :    iiid)  u 

Uality,  tm  obMrving   |)roiiuH*,    and 

t*IUag  trntli.    Thew  doidU  of  honour 

Mr.  AttDMoM  lud  ia  aU  *;•  vhao  ba 

■uvJa  Joa*  wy. 


ffomomr'i  a  MtertJ  lye,  thi  Ian  of  kut^t, 

ri"W, 
That  nid»  amd  ainmytiems  vtrfM  wVn 

U  nwCf  itr. 
And  imitatt*   Iter  actions  wAtr*  jJU  ia 

aof: 
It  ought  nottohi  tporUd  mtk. 

Tikran  linat  ai«  vary  beaniifnl  :  Bal  I 
am  aiy«i<l,  that  Mr.  Addmoh  htM  hrr* 
bean  gailQ'  of  that  inpraprie^  of  mm- 
timont.  with  which,  on  otBor  ooouton*, 
be  has  to  joiUy  raproaebed  our  poala. 
Th»  anciMiU  cartainlj  navar  had  anv 
Dotioo  of  AoaoaraoduGact  (nun  (arflKj 
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naturally  compares  his  own  juvenile  exercises  with  these; 
and  being  sensible  of  the  great  disproportion,  is  diiwouraged 
from  anj  farther  attempts,  and  never  aims  at  a  rivalship  with 
those  authors,  whom  be  so  mnch  admires.  A  nohle  emulation, 
is  the  sourpe  of  every  excellence.  Admiration  and  modesty 
natumliv  extinguish  this  emulation.  And  no  one  is  su  liable 
to  an  excess  of  admiration  and  modesty,  a*  a  truly  great 
genius. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greatest  encourager  of  the  noble 
arts  is  praise  and  glory.  A  writer  ia  animated  with  new 
force,  when  he  hears  the  applauses  of  the  world  for  his  former 
productione ;  and,  being  roused  by  such  a  motive,  he  often 
reaches  a  pttx^h  of  perfection,  which  is  equally  surprizing  to 
himself  and  to  hia  readers.  But  when  the  posts  of  houour 
are  all  occupied,  hia  first  attempts  are  but  coldly  received  by 
the  public  ;  beiii^-- compared  to  productions,  which  are  both  in 
themaclvfa  more  excellent,  and  have  already  the  advantage 
of  au  established  reputation.  Were  Molieee  aud  Cokneillb 
to  bring  upon  the  stage  at  present  their  early  productions, 
which  were  formerly  so  well  received,  it  would  discourage  the 
young  poeta,  to  see  the  indifference  and  disdain  of  the  public. 
The  ignorance  of  the  age  alone  could  have  given  admission 
to  the  Prince  of  Tyre  ;  but  it  is  to  that  we  owe  the  Moor : 
Had  Even)  Tnaii  in  kis  Jkumour  becu  rejected,  we  had  never 
Been  Volpone. 

Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  nation  to 
have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighboui's  in  too  great 
perfection.  This  extinguishes  emulation,  and  sinks  the 
ardour  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many  models  of  Italian 
painting  brought  into  Enolakd,  instead  of  exciting  our 
artists,  is  the  cause  of  their  small  progress  in  that  noble  art. 
The  same,  perhaps,  was  the  case  of  Rohe,  when  it  received 
the  ai-ts  from  Gbi^kcb.  That  multitude  of  polite  productions 
in  the  Fhench  lauguage,  dispersed  all  over  Gebmant  and 
the  North,  hinder  these  nations  from  cultivating  their  own 
language,  and  keep  them  still  dependent  on  their  neighbours 
for  those  elegant  entertainments. 

It  is  true,  the  ancients  had  left  ns  models  in  every  kind  of 
writing,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  admiration.  But  besiiies 
that  they  were  written  in  languages,  known  only  t-o  the 
learned ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  comparison  is  not  so  perfect 
or  entire  between  modern  wits,  aud  those  who  lived  in  so 
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remote  aa  age.  Had  Waller  been  bom  in  Romr,  during 
tbe  reigii  of  TiBEEiCs,  bis  first  productions  had  been  despised, 
when  compared  to  tbe  finished  odes  of  Horace.  But  in  this 
islund  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  poet  diminiahed  nothing 
from  the  fume  of  the  Enolirh.  We  esteemed  ourselves 
eufficiently  happy,  that  our  climate  and  language  could  pro- 
duce but  a  faint  copy  of  so  excellent  an  original. 

In  short,  the  arts  and  sciences,  like  some  plants,  require  a 
fresh  soil ;  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be,  and  however 
you  may  recruit  it  by  art  or  care,  it  will  uever,  when  once 
exhausted,  produce  any  thing  that  is  perfect  or  finished  in 
the  kind. 


Essay  XV.— 7^  Epicurean,'^ 

It  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that  hla 
utmost  art  and  industry  can  never  equal  the  meanest  of 
nature's  productions,  either  for  beauty  or  vaiuo.  Art  is  only 
the  under- workman,  and  is  employed  to  give  a  few  strokes  of 
embellishment  to  those  pieces,  which  come  from  the  hand  of 
the  uiaBter.  Some  of  the  drapery  may  be  of  his  drawing; 
but  he  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  principal  figure.  Art  may 
make  a  suit  of  clothes :  But  nature  must  produce  a  man. 

Even  in  those  productions,  commonly  denominated  works 
of  art,  we  find  that  the  noblest  of  the  kind  are  beholden  for 
their  chief  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy  influence  of  nature. 
To  the'  native  enthusiasm  of  the  poet*,  we  owe  whatever  is 
admirablH  in  their  productions.  The  greatest  genius,  where 
nature  at  any  time  fails  him,  (for  she  is  not  equal)  throw» 
aside  the  lyre,  and  hopes  not,  from  the  rules  of  art,  to  reach 
that  divine  harmony,  which  must  proceed  from  her  inspi- 
ratiun  alone.  Uow  poor  are  those  songs,  where  a  happy 
fluw  of  fancy  has  not  furnished  materials  for  art  to  embelish 
and  refine ! 

But  of  all  the  fruitless  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  so  ridicu- 
lous, as  that  which  the  severe  philosopliers  have  undertaken, 


'  Oa,  Tit  ma»  of  flrgancr  ani  pitO' 
wun.  Ths  iot«ntion  of  tliim  ndiI  the  liutoa 
foUoviDg  BMiiTft  ia  not  90  much  U>  ox- 
|Jiun  weanOvl/  th«  wntinonti  of  Uit 
■ncicat  tcrta  of  philowphj,  >•  lo  <!•• 
livor  the  Miitiaieou  of  mcI*  thiii  nA- 
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tlie  producing  of  an  artificial  happin^u,  and  makuif;  ub  be 
pleaded  by  rules  of  reason,  and  by  rtifltHrtion.  Wby  did  none 
of  them  claim  the  reward,  which  Xerxks  promised  to  him, 
who  shunld  invent  a  new  pleasure?  Unless,  perhaps,  they 
invented  so  many  pleasures  for  their  own  use,  that  they  de- 
spised riches,  and  stood  in  no  need  of  any  enjoyments,  which 
the  i-ewtird:i  of  tliat  monarch  could  procure  them.  I  am  apt, 
indeed,  to  think,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  furnish  the 
Pkrsms  court  with  a  new  pleasure,  by  presenting  it  with  ao 
new  and  unusual  an  object  of  ridicule.  Tlieir  apeculationa, 
when  confined  to  theory,  and  gravely  delivered  in  tht:  schools 
of  Gbeece,  might  excite  admiration  in  their  ignorant  pupila: 
Hut  the  attempting  to  reduce  such  principles  to  practice 
would  Boon  have  betrayed  their  absurditj-. 

You  pretend  to  make  me  huppy  by  reason,  and  by  rules  of 
art.  You  must,  then,  create  me  anew  by  rules  of  art.  For 
on  my  original  frame  aud  structure  does  my  happiness 
depeud.  But  you  want  power  to  effect  this  j  and  ekiil  too, 
I  am  a&aid :  Nor  can  I  entertain  a  less  opinion  of  nature's 
wisdom  thnn  of  yours.  And  let  her  conduct  the  machine, 
which  she  has  so  wisely  framed.  I  find,  that  I  should  only 
spoil  it  by  my  tampering. 

To  what  purpose  should  I  pretend  to  regidate,  refine,  or 
invigorate  any  of  those  sjiringa  or  principles,  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  me '?  Is  tliis  the  road  by  which  I  must 
reach  happiness  1>  Bnt  happiness  implies  ease,  contentment, 
repose,  aud  pleasure ;  not  watchfulness,  care,  and  Catigue. 
The  health  of  my  body  consists  in  the  facility,  with  which 
all  its  operations  are  performed.  The  stomach  digesta  the 
aliments :  The  heart  circulates  the  blood :  The  brain  sepa- 
rates and  refines  tlie  spirits  :  And  all  this  without  my  con- 
cerning myself  in  the  matter.  When  by  my  will  alone  I  can 
stop  the  bh)od,  as  it  runs  with  impetuosity  along  its  canals, 
then  may  I  hope  to  cbauge  the  course  of  my  sentiments  and 
passions.  In  vain  should  I  strain  my  faculties,  »nd  enclea- 
vonr  to  receive  pleasure  from  an  object,  which  is  not  fitted 
by  nature  to  affect  my  organs  with  delight.  I  may  give  my- 
aelf  pain  by  my  fruitless  endeavours ;  but  shall  never  reach 
any  pleasure. 

Away  then  with  all  those  vain  pretences  of  making  our- 
selves happy  within  ourselves,  of  feasting  on  our  own 
thoughts,  of  being  aatisllcd  with  the  consciousness  of  well- 
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duing-,  and  of  despising  all  assistance  and  all  supplies  fn>m 
external  objects.  This  is  the  Toice  of  Peide,  not  of  Nature. 
And  it  were  well,  if  even  this  pride  could  support  itself,  and 
communicate  a  real  inward  pleasure,  however  melanchcily 
or  severe.  But  this  impotent  pride  can  do  no  uiure  than 
regulate  the  outside ;  and  with  infinite  pains  and  attention 
compose  the  language  and  countenance  to  a  philosophical 
dignity,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ignorant  vulgar.  The  heart, 
mean  while,  is  empty  of  all  enjoyment:  And  the  niind,  un- 
supported by  its  proper  objects,  sinks  into  the  deepest  sorrow 
and  dejection.  Miserable,  but  vain  mortal  1  Thy  mind  be 
happy  within  itseli' !  With  what  resources  is  it  endowed  to 
fill  so  immense  a  void,  and  supply  the  place  of  all  thy  bodily 
senses  and  faculties '?  Can  thy  head  subsist  without  tliy 
other  members  ?     lu  such  a  situation, 

Wket/ootUAfyurt  miat  it  maJut 
r  De  nothing  lUt  ftuX  slMp  and  aIu. 

Into  such  a  lethai^y,  or  such  a  melancholy,  must  thy  mind 
be  plunged,  when  deprived  of  foreign  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

Keep  me,  therefore,  no  longer  in  this  violent  constraint. 
Confine  me  not  within  myself;  but  point  out  to  me  those 
objects  and  pleasures,  which  afford  the  chief  enjoyment.  But 
why  do  I  apply  to  you,  proud  and  ignorant  sages,  to  shew 
mp  the  road  to  happiness  '?  Let  me  consult  my  own  passions 
and  inclinations.  In  them  must  T  read  the  dictates  of 
nntxire  ;  not  in  your  frivoloxis  discourses. 

But  see,  propitious  to  my  wishes,  the  divine,  the  amiable 
Pleahcbe,'  the  supreme  love  of  GODS  and  men,  ailvancea 
>wardH  me.  At  her  approach,  my  heart  beata  with  genial 
it,  and  ever)'  sense  and  every  faculty  is  dissolved  in  joy  ; 
while  she  pours  around  me  all  the  embellishmenta  of  the 
spring,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the  autumn.  The  melody  of 
her  voice  charms  my  cars  with  the  6otU>st  mnsic,  as  she 
invites  me  to  partuke  of  those  delicious  fruits,  which,  with  a 
•mile  that  diffuses  a  glory  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  she 
presents  to  me.  The  s|>oi-t.ive  Cupids,  who  attend  her,  or 
fan  me  with  their  odoriferous  wiugs,  or  pour  on  my  head  the 
most  fragrant  oils,  or  offer  me  their   sparkling  nectar  to 
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golden  goblets.  0 !  for  ever  let  me  spread  my  limbs  on  this 
bed  of  roses,  and  thus,  thus  feel  the  delicious  momcata  with 
soft  and  downy  steps,  glide  along.  But  cruel  chance ! 
Whither  do  you  fly  so  fast?  V>^j  do  my  ardent  wishes,  and 
that  load  of  pleasure  a,  under  which  you  labour,  rather  hasten 
than  retard  your  unrelenting-  pace  ?  Suffer  me  to  enjoy 
this  soft  repose,  afler  ail  my  fatig-ues  in  Beai-ch  of  happi- 
ness. Suffer  me  to  aatiate  myself  with  these  dBlicaciee,  after 
the  pains  of  so  long  and  so  fooUsh  an  abstinence. 

But  it  will  not  do.  The  roses  have  last  their  hue :  Tho 
fruit  its  flavour:  And  that  delicious  wine,  whose  fumes,  so 
late,  intoxicated  all  ray  seitaes  with  such  delight,  now  soli- 
cits in  vain  the  sated  palate.  PUamre  smiles  at  ray  lan- 
guor. She  beckons  her  sister.  Virtue^  to  come  to  her 
aseistance.  The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtue  observes  the  call,  and 
brings  along  the  whole  troop  of  my  jovial  friends.  Welcome, 
thrice  welcome,  my  ever  dear  companions,  to  these  shady 
bowers,  and  to  this  luxurious  repast.  Your  presence  has 
restored  to  the  rose  its  hue,  and  to  the  fruit  its  flavour. 
The  vapours  of  this  sprightly  nectar  now  again  play  arouud 
my  heart;  while  you  partake  of  my  delights,  and  discover 
in  your  cheerful  looks,  tlie  pleasure  which  you  receive  from 
my  happiness  and  satisfaction.  The  like  do  1  receive  from 
yours  ;  and  encouraged  by  your  joyous  presence,  shall  a^in 
renew  the  feast,  with  which,  from  too  much  enjoyment,  iny 
senses  were  well  nigh  sated ;  while  the  mind  kept  not  pace 
with  the  body,  nor  afforded  relief  to  her  o'er-burthened 
partner. 

In  our  cheerful  discourses,  better  than  in  the  formal  rea- 
sonings of  the  schools,  is  true  wisdom  to  be  found.  In  our 
friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow  debates  of 
statesmen  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true  virtue  display 
itself.  Forgetful  of  tln^  past,  secure  of  the  future,  let  us 
here  enjoy  the  present ;  and  while  we  yet  possess  a  being, 
let  us  fii  some  good,  beyond  the  power  of  fate  or  fortune. 
To-morrow  will  bring  its  own  pleasures  along  with  it :  Or 
should  it  disappoint  our  fond  wishes,  we  shall  at  least  enjoy 
the  pleaanrc  of  reflecting  on  the  pleasures  of  to-day. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  dissonance  of 
Bacchus,  and  of  his  revellers,  should  hreuk  in  upon  this 
entertainment,  and  confound  ua  with  tlieir  turbuleut  and 
clamorous  pleasures-     The  sprightly  muses   wait   around; 
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and  with  tlieir  charming  svmphonj,  sufficient  to  soften  the 
wolres  and  iygera  of  the  savu^e  desert,  iusjiire  a  soft  joy  into 
every  bosom.  Peace,  harmony  and  concord  reign  in  this 
retreat ;  nor  is  the  silence  ever  broken  but  by  the  music  of 
oor  aonga,  or  tlie  cheerful  accents  of  our  friendly  voices. 

But  hark  I  the  favourite  of  the  muses,  the  gentle  Dauov, 
etrikea  the  lyre ;  and  while  he  ax!Companies  its  harmonious 
notes  with  Ijis  more  harmonious  song,  he  inspires  us  with 
the  same  happy  debauch  of  fancy,  by  which  he  is  himself 
trausportod.  *  Ye  happy  youth,'  he  sings,  *  Ye  favoured 
of  heaven,^  while  the  wanton  spring  pours  upon  you  all  her 
bloomiiig  honours,  let  not  glory  seduce  you,  with  her  delusive 
blaze,  to  pass  in  perils  and  dangers  this  delicious  seasou, 
this  prime  of  life.  Wisdom  points  out  to  yon  the  road  to 
pleasure :  Jfature  too  beckons  you  to  follow  her  in  that 
smooth  and  flowery  path.  Will  you  shut  your  ears  to  their 
commanding  voice  ?  Will  you  harden  your  heart  to  their 
soft  allurements?  Oh,  deluded  mortals,  thus  to  lose  your 
youth,  thus  to  throw  away  so  invaluable  a  present,  to  tritla 
with  ao  perishing  a  bleesing.  Contemplate  well  your  recom- 
pence.  Consider  that  glory,  which  so  allnr««  your  proud 
hearts,  and  seduces  you  with  your  own  praises.  It  is  an 
echo,  a  dream,  nay  the  shadow  of  a  dreaw,  <3issipated  by 
every  wind,  and  lost  by  every  contrary  breath  of  the  ignorant 
and  ill-judging  multitude.  You  fear  not  that  even  desth 
itaclf  shall  ravish  it  &om  rou.  But  behold !  while  you  are 
yet  alive,  calumny  bereaves  you  of  it;  ignorance  neglects 
it ;  nature  enjoys  it  not ;  fancy  alone,  renouncing  every 
pleasure,  receives  this  airy  recompence,  empty  and  unstable 
as  heraeif.* 

Thns  the  hours  passed  unperceived  along,  and  lead  in  their 
wanton  train  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  all  the  joys  of 
harmony  and  friendship.  Smiling  innoeaiee  closes  the  pro- 
oession ;  and  while  she  presents  herself  to  our  ravished  eyes, 
she  embellishes  the  whole  scene,  and  renders  the  view  of 
these  pleasures  as  transporting,  after  they  have  past  ns,  aa 
when,  with  laughing  countenances,  they  were  yet  advancing 
toward  us. 


*  Ad  initatiop  of  Lh«  Stbki'i  ■ong  in 
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But  the  sau  has  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and  darknei^t, 
stealing  Bileutl^  upon  us,  haa  now  buried  all  nature  in  an 
universal  shade.  *  B«joice,  my  frienda,  continue  jour  repast, 
or  change  it  tor  soft  repose.  Though  absent,  your  joy  or  your 
tranquillity  shall  still  be  mine.*  BtU  whither  do  you  gof  Or 
what  new  pUagurea  call  ymi  from  oitr  toeieiy  ?  h  there  au^ht 
agreeable  wiihojd  your  friends?  And  can  nttght  please^  in 
which  we  partake  not  9  *  Yes»  my  friends  ;  the  joy  which  I 
now  seek,  admits  not  of  your  participation.  Here  alone  T 
wish  your  absent-e :  And  here  alone  ojin  I  find  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  your  society.' 

But  I  have  not  advanct^d  far  through  the  shades  of  the 
thick  wood,  which  spreads  a  double  night  around  me,  ere, 
methinks,  I  perceivo  through  the  gloom,  tJie  charming  C^LIA, 
the  mistifss  of  my  wiahea,  who  wanders  impatient  through 
the  grove,  and  preventing  the  appuint^  liour,  silently  chides 
ray  tiirdy  steps.  But  the  joy,  which  she  niceives  from  my 
presence,  best  pleitds  my  excuse ;  and  dissipating  every 
anxious  and  every  angry  thought,  leaves  room  for  nought 
but  luutuaJ  joy  and  rapture.  With  wliat  words,  my  fair  one, 
shall  I  expresB  my  tenderness  oi- describe  the  emotions  which 
now  warm  is^y  transported  basom  I  Words  ary  too  faint  to 
describe  my  love  ;  and  if,  alas  !  you  feel  not  the  same  flame 
within  you,  in  vain  shall  1  endeavour  to  convey  to  you  a  just 
conception  of  it.  But  your  every  word  and  every  motion  suf- 
fice to  remove  this  doubt ;  and  while  thoy  express  your  pas- 
sion, serve  also  to  enflame  mine.  How  amiable  this  solitude, 
this  silence,  this  darkness  !  No  objects  now  importune  the 
j-avished  soul.  The  thought,  the  sense,  all  full  of  uothmg 
but  our  mutual  happiness,  wholly  possess  the  mind,  and  con- 
vey a  pleasure,  which  deluded  mortals  vainly  aeek  for  in  every 
other  t;ujoymetit 

But  why'  docs  your  bosom  heave  with  these  sighs,  while 
tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks)^  Why  distract  your  heart 
with  such  vu,in  aiixiiities  r*  Why  so  often  ask  me,  Horn  long 
my  love  ekall  yet  endure?  Alas,  my  CvBLiA  !  can  I  resolve 
this  questiou  '?  Do  I  hiow  how  long  my  lifti  fthall  yet  endure? 
But  does  tliis  also  disturb  your  tender  breast  ?  And  is  the 
image  of  our  fniil  mortality  for  ever  present  with  you,  to 
throw  a  damp  on  your  gayest  hours,  and  poison  even  those 
juys  which  love  inspires !    Consider  rather,  that  if  life  be 

'  [l>litionC:  after  our  tnmnUi;iaiti>jo>'».] 
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fiuil,  if  youth  be  transitory,  we  shouM  well  employ  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  loae  no  part  of  so  perishable  an  existence. 
Yet  a  little  moment  and  thssa  shall  be  no  more.  We  ahull  be, 
aa  if  we  had  never  been.  Not  a  memory  of  us  he  left  upon 
earth  ;  and  even  the  fabulous  shades  below  will  not  afford  us 
a  habitation.  Our  fruitless  aniieties,  our  vain  projects,  onr 
uncertain  speculations  shall  all  be  swallowed  up  and  lost.  Oar 
present  doubta,  concerning  the  original  cause  of  all  things, 
must  never,  alas !  be  resolved.  This  alone  we  may  bo  cer- 
tain of,  that,  if  auy  governing  mind  preside,  he  must  be 
pleased  to  see  us  fulBI  the  ends  of  our  being,  and  enjoy 
that  pleasure,  for  which  aloue  we  were  created.  Let  this 
reflection  give  ease  to  your  auxious  thoughts;  but  render 
nut  your  joys  too  serious,  by  dwelling  for  ever  upon  it.  It 
is  sufficient,  once,  to  be  acquainted  with  this  philosophy,  in 
order  to  give  an  unbounded  loose  to  love  and  jollity,  and  re- 
move all  the  scruples  of  a  vain  superstition :  But  while  youth 
and  paaaion,  my  fair  one,  prompt  our  eager  desires,  we  must 
find  g&yer  subjects  of  discourse,  to  intermix  with  these 
amorous  caresses. 


EsSAT  XVT.— T&«  fftoic* 

These  is  this  obvious  and  material  difference  in  the  con- 
duct of  nature,  with  rcgai-d  to  man  and  other  animals,  that, 
having  endowed  the  former  with  a  sublime  celestial  spirit, 
and  having  given  him  an  affinity  with  superior  beings,  she 
allows  not  such  noble  facnlties  to  lie  lethargic  ur  idle ;  but 
urges  him,  by  necessity,  to  employ,  on  every  emei^euce,  his 
utmost  art  and  tjtdugtry.  Brute-creatures  have  many  of 
their  necessities  supplied  by  nature,  being  cloathed  and  armed 
.by  this  beneficent  parent  of  all  things  :  And  where  their  own 
Itutrtf  is  requisite  on  any  occasion,  nature,  by  implanting 
instincts,  still  impplics  them  with  the  arty  and  guides  them  to 
their  gofwl  by  her  unerring  precepts.  But  man,  exposed 
naked  and  indigent  to  the  rude  element*,  rises  slowly  from 
that  helpless  state,  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  his  parents  ; 
and  having  attained  his  utmost  growth  and  perfection, 
reaches  only  a  capacity  of  subsisting,  by  las  own  care  aud 
vigihuice.     Every  thing  is  sold  to  skill  and  labour ;  and  where 

'  Or  Um  buu  of  vtian  iiiij  rirtM* 
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nature  furnishes  tbe  materials,  they  are  still  rude  and  nn- 
fiuislicd,  till  industry,  ever  active  and  intelligent,  refines  them 
from  their  brute  state,  and  fita  them  for  human  use  and  con- 
venieuce. 

Acknowledge,  therefore,  O  man,  the  beneficence  of  nature ; 
for  she  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which  suppHes  all  thy 
necessities.  But  let  not  indolence,  under  the  false  appearance 
of  gratitude,  persuade  thee  to  rest  contented  with  her  pre- 
eenta.  Wouldust  thou  ruturu  to  the  raw  herbage  fur  thy 
food,  to  the  open  sky  for  thy  covering,  and  to  stones  and  clubs 
for  thy  defence  against  the  ravenous  ammalu  of  the  desert? 
Then  retnm  also  to  thy  savage  manners,  to  thy  timoroua 
superstition,  to  thy  biMtal  igiioniiice ;  and  sink  thyself  be- 
low tliose  animals,  whose  condition  thou  admirest,  and 
wonldest  so  fondly  imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent,  nature,  having  given  thee  art  and  intel- 
ligence, has  tilled  the  whole  globe  with  inateriuls  to  employ 
these  talents  :  Hearken  to  her  voice,  which  so  plainly  tells 
thee,  that  thou,  thyself  shouldest  also  be  the  object  of  thy 
industry,  and  that  by  art  and  attention  alone  thou  canst 
acquire  that  ability,  which  will  raise  thee  to  thy  proper  sta- 
tion in  the  universe.  Behold  this  artizau,  who  eonvcrts  a 
rude  and  shapeless  stone  into  a  noble  metal ;  and  moiilding 
that  metal  by  his  cunning  hands,  creates,  us  it  were  by 
magic,  every  weapon  for  Ms  defence,  and  evt^ry  utensil  for 
his  convenience.  He  has  not  this  skill  from  nature  :  Use 
and  practice  Lave  taught  it  him  :  And  if  thou  wouldest 
emulate  his  success,  thou  must  follow  his  laborious  foot^ 
steps. 

But  while  thou  amhitiousiif  aspireat  to  perfecting  thy 
bodily  powers  and  faculties,  wonldest  thou  meanly  neglect  thy 
mind,  and  from  a  preposterous  sloth,  leave  it  still  rude  and 
uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  nature  ?  Far  be 
such  folly  and  negligence  from  every  rational  being.  If 
nature  has  been  frugal  in  her  gifts  and  endowments,  there  is 
the  more  need  of  art  to  supply  her  defects.  If  she  Urn  been 
generous  and  libenil,  know  that  she  still  expects  industry  and 
application  on  our  part,  and  revenges  herself  in  proportion  to 
our  negligent  ingratitude.  The  richest  gcmus,  like  the  most 
fertile  soil,  when  uncultivated,  shoots  up  into  the  rankest 
weeds ;  and  instead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the  pleasure  and 
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Tiae  of  mjin,  pivjduii^ed,  to  its  slothful  owner,  the  moat  abun- 
dant crop  of  poisons. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  bidustry,  is  the  attainment  of 
happiness.  For  this  were  arts  iuventod,  scieuces  cultivated, 
laws  ordained,  aud  MciL'ties  modelled,  bj  the  most  profound 
wisdom  of  patriots  and  legislators.  Eren  the  lonely  savage, 
who  lies  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  and  the 
fury  of  wild  bcastfi,  forgets  not,  for  a  niomeat,  this  grand 
object  of  his  being.  Ignorant  as  he  ifi  of  everj"  art  of  life,  he 
fttUl  keeps  in  view  the  end  of  all  those  arts,  and  eagerly  seeks 
for  felicity  amidst  that  darkness  with  which  he  is  environed. 
But  as  much  as  the  wildest  savage  is  inferior  to  the  polished 
citizen,  who,  under  the  protection  of  laws*  enjoys  every  con- 
venience which  iudustrj-  has  invented  ;  so  much  is  this  citi- 
zen himself  inferior  to  the  man  of  virtue,  and  the  true  phi- 
losopher, who  governs  his  appetites,  subdues  faispa«sionB,and 
bus  learned,  from  reason,  to  set  a  just  value  o>i  every  pursuit 
and  enjoyment.  For  is  there  an  art  and  an  apprenticesliip 
necessary  for  every  other  attainment  ?  And  is  there  no  art 
of  life,  no  rule,  no  precepta  to  direct  us  in  this  principal  Cim- 
ceni  ?  Can  no  particular  pleasure  be  attained  without  skill ; 
and  can  the  whole  be  regulated  without  reflection  or  intelli- 
gence, by  the  blind  guidance  of  appetite  and  instinct  i> 
Surely  then  no  mistakes  are  ever  committed  in  this  aflFair  ;  but 
every  man,  however  diasulute  and  negligent,  procewls  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  with  as  uuerring  a  motion,  as  that  which 
the  celestial  bodies  observe,  when,  conducted  by  the  hand  of 
the  Almi^^hty,  they  roU  along  the  ethereal  plains.  But  if 
mistakes  be  often,  be  iueviliibly  committed,  let  us  register 
these  mistakes ;  let  us  consider  their  causes ;  let  us  weigh 
their  importance ;  let  us  enquire  for  their  remedies.  When 
from  this  we  have  tixe:!  all  their  rales  of  conduct,  we  are 
phiiMopher* :  When  wo  have  reduced  these  rules  to  practice, 
we  are  »age*. 

Like  many  subordinate  artists,  employed  to  form  the 
several  wheels  sind  springs  of  a  machine :  Such  are  those 
who  excel  in  all  ihc  particnlar  art«  of  life.  lie  is  the  master 
workman  who  puts  those  several  parts  together ;  moves  them 
according  to  just  harmony  and  proportion :  and  produces 
tme  felicity  as  the  result  of  their  conspiring  order. 

While  thou  bast  such  an  alluring  object  in  view,  shall  that 
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labour  and  attention,  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  thy  end, 
ever  seem  bnrdensome  and  intolerable?  Know,  that  thia 
labour  itself  is  the  chief  ing-redient  of  the  fplicity  to  whicb 
thou  aspirest,  and  tliat  every  enjoyment  fnion  becomes  insipid 
and  distasteful,  when  not  acquired  by  fati^e  and  industry. 
See  the  Imrdy  hunters  rise  from  their  downy  touches,  shaka 
off  the  slumbers  which  stiU  weigh  down  their  heavy  eye-lids, 
and,  ere  Aurora  has  yet  covered  the  heavens  with  her  flaming 
mantle,  hasten  to  the  forest.  They  leave  behind,  in  their 
own  liouses,  nud  iu  the  neighbouring  plains,  animals  of  every 
kind,  wbttse  flesh  furnishes  the  mo8tdeliciousfttre,aad  which 
offer  themselves  to  the  futal  stroke.  Laborious  man  disdains 
so  easy  a  purchase.  He  seeks  for  a  prey,  which  hides  it^lf 
from  liis  search,  or  flies  from  his  pursuit,  or  defends  itself 
from  his  violence.  Having  exerted  in  the  cLace  every  pas- 
sion of  the  mind,  and  every  member  of  the  body,  he  then  finds 
the  charrns  of  repo=e,  and  -tnth  joy  compares  its  pleasures  to 
those  of  his  engaging  labours. 

And  can  vigorous  industry  give  pleasure  to  the  pursuit 
even  of  the  most  worthless  prey,  which  fretjuently  escapes 
our  toils  9  And  cannot  the  same  industry  render  the  culti- 
vating of  our  mind,  the  moderating  of  our  passions,  the 
enlightening  of  our  reason,  an  agreeable  occupation;  while 
wc  are  every  day  sensible  of  our  progress,  and  behold  our 
inward  features  and  countenance  brightening  incessantly 
with  new  charu)s?  Begin  by  curing  yourself  of  this  lethargic 
indolence ;  the  task  is  not  difhcult :  You  need  hut  taste  the 
sweets  of  honest  labour.  Proceed  to  leurn  the  juat  value  of 
every  pursuit;  long  study  is  not  requisite  :  Compare,  though 
but  for  once,  the  mind  to  the  body,  virtun  to  fortune,  and 
glorj*  to  pleasure.  You  will  then  perceive  the  advantages  of 
industry :  You  will  then  be  sensible  what  are  the  proper 
objects  of  your  industry. 

In  vain  do  yon  seek  repose  from  beds  of  roses :  In  vain  do 
you  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  most  delicious  wines  and 
fruits.  Your  indolence  itself  becomes  a  fatigue  :  Yonr  plea- 
snre  itself  creates  disgust.  The  mind,  unexercised,  finds 
every  dplight  insipid  and  loathsome ;  and  ere  yet  the  body, 
fall  of  noiioua  humours,  feels  the  torment  of  its  multiplied 
diseases,  your  nobler  part  is  sensible  of  the  invading  poison, 
jind  seeks  in  vain  to  relieve  its  anxiety  by  new  pleasures, 
which  still  augment  the  fatal  malady. 
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T  need  not  tell  you,  that,  by  this  eag;er  pnrsuit  of  pleaauro, 
yon  more  and  more  expose  yourself  to  fortune  and  accidents, 
and  rivet  your  affectious  ou  external  objectB,  which  chanco 
may,  in  a  moment,  riLvieh  from  you.  I  sliall  suppose,  that 
your  iudul*^ut  stiir»  farour  you  still  with  the  enjoyment  of 
your  riclit-s  and  poaaes^ioiia.  I  prove  to  you,  that  even  in 
the  midat  of  your  luxurious  pleasures,  you  are  unhappy  ;  and 
that  by  too  much  indulgence,  you  are  incapable  of  enjoying 
wliat  prosperous  fortune  still  allows  yon  to  possess. 

But  surely  the  instability  of  fortune  is  a  consideration  not 
to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Happiness  cannot  possibly 
exist,  where  there  is  no  security ;  and  security  ca.n  have  no 
place.  wht;re  fortune  has  any  dominion.  Thoujfh  that  un- 
stable deity  should  not  exert  her  rage  against  you,  the  dn^ad 
of  it  would  still  torment  yon  ;  vroiUd  disturb  your  slumbers, 
haunt  your  dreams,  and  throw  a  damp  on  the  jollity  of  your 
most  delicioQS  banquets. 

The  temple  of  wisdom  is  seated  on  a  rock,  above  the  rage 
of  the  fig^hting  elements,  and  inaccessible  to  all  the  malice 
of  man.  The  roUing  thunder  breaks  below  ;  and  those  more 
terrible  instruments  of  human  fury  rea<;h  not  to  so  snblime 
a  height.  The  sage,  while  he  breathes  that  serene  air,  looks 
do^vu  with  pleasure,  mixed  with  compassion,  on  the  errors  of 
miatakuu  mortals,  who  blindly  seek  for  the  true  path  of  life, 
and  pursue  riches,  uobility,  honour,  or  power,  for  genuine 
ft."licity.  The  greater  part  be  beholds  disappointed  of  their 
fond  wishes :  Some  lament,  that  having  once  possessed  the 
object  of  their  ib'sires,  it  ia  ravished  from  them  by  envious 
fortune  :  And  all  complain,  that  even  their  own  vows,  though 
granted,  cannot  give  them  happiness,  or  relieve  the  anxiety 
of  their  distracted  uiinds. 

But  does  the  sage  always  preserve  himself  in  this  philoso- 
phical indifference,  aitd  rest  contented  with  lamenting  tliti 
miseries  of  majikind,  withont  ever  employing  himself  for 
their  ndief  >'  Does  he  constantly  indulge  this  severe  wisdom, 
which,  by  pretending  to  elevate  him  alwve  human  accidents, 
does  in  reality  harden  his  heart,  and  mnder  him  careless  of 
the  interests  of  mankind,  and  of  society  9  No ;  he  knows 
that  in  this  sullen  Apathy,  neither  true  wisdom  nor  true  hap- 
piness can  be  found.  He  feels  too  strongly  the  charm  of  the 
social  affections  ever  to  connteract  so  sweet,  so  natoral,  ao 
rirtuons  a  propensity.     Even   when,   bathed  in  tears,  he 
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laiuentii  t.he  miseries  of  liuman  race,  of  his  country,  of  his 
friends,  and  unable  to  y^ive  suoeour,  can  only  relieve  them  by 
ctimpassiuD  ;  he  yet  rejoices  in  the  generoua  disposition,  and 
feels  a  satisfaction  superior  to  that  of  the  most  Indulged 
sense.  So  engaging  arc  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  that 
they  brighten  up  the  very  face  of  sorrow,  and  opemte  like 
the  Bun,  which,  shining  on  a  dusky  cloud  or  falling  rain,  i 
paints  on  them  the  most  glorious  colours  which  are  to  ba  ^| 
found  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature.  ^* 

But  it  is  not  here  alone,  that  the  social  virtoes  display 
their  energy.  With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix  them,  they 
are  still  predominant.  Aa  sorrow  cannot  overcome  them,  so 
neither  can  sensuiil  pleaeare  obscure  them.  The  joya  of 
love,  however  tumultuous,  banish  not  the  tender  sentiments 
of  sympathy  and  nfFection.  They  even  derive  their  chief  in- 
fluence from  that  generous  passion ;  and  when,  presented 
nlone,  afford  nothing  to  the  unhappy  mind  but  lassitude  and 
disgust.  Behold  this  sprightly  debauchee,  who  profesgea  a 
contempt  of  all  other  pleasures  but  those  of  wine  and  jollity: 
Separate  him  from  hii^  companions,  like  a  spark  from  a  fire, 
where  before  it  contributed  to  the  general  blaze  :  His  alacrity 
suddenly  extinguishes ;  and  though  sarrounded  with  every 
other  means  of  delight,  he  lothes  the  sumptuous  banquet, 
and  prefers  even  the  most  abstracted  study  and  BpecuIatioUi 
as  more  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

Hut  the  social  passions  never  afford  such  transporting 
pleasures,  or  make  so  glorious  an  appearance  in  the  eyes 
both  of  GOD  and  man,  a.9  when,  shiildng  off  eveiy  earthly 
mixture,  they  tiaaociate  themselvos  with  the  sentiments  of 
virtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy  actions.  Aa 
harmonious  coTonrs  mutually  give  and  receive  a  lustre  by 
their  friendly  union  ;  so  do  these  ennobling  sentiments  of 
the  human  mind.  See  the  triumph  of  nature  in  parentjJ 
affection  !  What  selfish  passion;  what  sensual  delight  is  a 
mateh  for  it  f  Whether  a  man  exnlts  in  the  prosperity  and 
virtne  of  his  offspring,  or  flies  to  their  succour,  through  the 
most  threatening  and  tremendous  dangers  ? 

Pro<!eed  still  in  purifying  the  generous  passion,  you  will 
still  the  more  admire  its  shining  glories.  What  charms  are 
there  in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a  friendship  founded 
on  mutual  esteem  and  gratitude  !  What  satisfaction  in  re- 
lieving the  distressed,  in  comforting  the  afflicted,  in  raising 
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the  fallen,  and  in  stopping  the  career  of  crnel  fortune,  or  of 
more  cruel  man,  in  their  insults  over  the  good  and  rirtnoua  ! 
But  what  supreme  joy  in  the  victories  over  vice  as  well  as 
misery,  when,  by  virtuous  example  or  wise  exhortation,  our 
fellow-creatures  are  taught  to  govern  their  passions,  reform 
their  vices,  and  subdne  their  worst  enemies,  which  inhabit, 
within  their  own  bosoms? 

But  these  objects  are  still  too  limited  for  the  human  miml, 
which,  being  of  celestial  origin,  swells  with  the  divineet  and 
most  enlarged  affections,  and  carrying  its  attention  beyond 
kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its  benevolent  wishes  to 
the  most  distant  posterity.  It  views  liberty  and  laws  as  the 
source  of  human  happiness,  and  devotes  ittielf,  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity,  to  their  guardiansliip  and  protection.  Toils, 
dangers,  death  itself  carry  their  charms,  when  we  brave 
them  for  the  public  good,  and  ennoble  that  being,  which  we 
generously  sacrifice  for  the  interests  of  our  country.  Happy 
the  man,  whom  indulgent  fortune  allows  to  pay  to  virtutr 
what  he  owes  to  nature,  and  to  make  a  generous  gill  of  what 
must  otherwise  be  ravished  from  him  by  cruel  necessity  ! 

In  the  true  sage  and  patriot  are  united  whatever  can  dis- 
tinguish human  nature,  or  elevate  mortal  man  to  a  resem- 
blance with  the  divinity.  The  softest  benevolence,  the  most 
tmdaunted  resolution,  the  tenderest  sentinLents,  the  most 
sublime  love  of  virtue,  all  these  animate  successively  his 
transported  bosom.  What  satisfaction,  when  ho  looks  witliiii, 
to  find  the  most  turbulent  passions  turned  to  just  harmony 
and  concord,  and  every  jarring  sound  banished  &om  this 
enchanting  mnsic  !  If  the  contemplation,  even  of  inanimate 
beauty,  is  so  delightful ;  if  it  ravishes  the  senses,  even  whoa 
the  fair  form  is  foreign  to  ns :  Wliat  must  be  the  effects  of 
moral  beauty  9  And  what  influence  must  it  Imve,  when  it 
embellishes  our  own  mind,  and  is  the  result  of  our  own  re- 
flection and  industry '? 

Bat  where  it  ihe  retoard  of  virtneT  And  wkai  reeoinpenos 
has  nature  provided  /or  «rich  importani  mcrijtcesy  as  those  of 
life  aiui/ortuney  which  we  must  often  make  io  it?  Oh,  sons  of 
earth  !  Are  ye  ignorant  of  the  ralue  of  this  celeetiai  mis- 
tress ?  And  do  ye  meanly  enquire  for  her  portion,  when  ye 
observe  her  gennine  charms  ?  But  know,  that  nature  has 
been  indidgent  to  human  weakness,  and  has  not  left  this 
favourite  child,  naked  and  unendowed.     She  ha^  provided 
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virtue  with  tte  richest  dowry ;  but  being  carefiil,  lest  the 
allnrementa  of  interest  should  engage  such  suitors,  as  were 
instnHible  of  the  native  worth  of  so  divine  a  beauty,  she  has 
wisely  provided,  that  this  dowry  can  have  no  cliarma  bat  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  already  tranHport*4  i^ith  ihe  love 
of  virtue.  Globy  is  the  portion  of  virtue,  the  sweet  reward 
of  honourable  toils,  the  triumphant  crown,  which  covers  the 
thouyhtfiil  head  of  the  disinterested  patriot,  or  the  dusty 
brow  of  the  victorious  warrior.  Elevated  by  so  sublime  a 
prize,  the  man  of  virtue  looks  down  with  contempt  on  all 
the  uUtireraenla  of  pleusua-e,  and  idl  the  menaces  of  danger. 
Death  itself  loses  ila  terrors,  wht'n  he  considers,  that  ita 
dominion  extends  only  over  a  part  of  him,  a  ud  that,  in  spite 
of  death  and  time,  the  ra^  of  the  elements,  aud  the  endless 
ricissitudea  of  human  affairs,  he  i&  assured  of  an  immortal 
&me  among  all  the  sons  of  men. 

There  surely  is  a  being  who  presides  over  the  nniveree ; 
and  who,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  has  reduced  the 
jarring  elements  into  just  order  and  proportion.  Let  specu- 
lative reasonera  dispute,  how  far  this  beneficent  being  ex- 
tends his  care,  and  whether  he  prolongs  our  eiistenee  beyond 
the  grave,  in  order  to  bestow  on  virtue  its  just  reward,  aud 
render  it  fully  triumphant.  The  man  of  morals,  without 
deciding  any  tlting  on  so  dabious  a  subject,  is  satisfied  with 
the  portion,  marked  ont  to  him  by  the  supreme  disposer  of 
all  thiugs.  Gratefully  he  accepts  of  that  farther  reward 
prepared  for  him  ;  bnt  if  disappointed,  he  thinks  not  virtue 
an  empty  name;  but  justly  esteeming  it  its  own  reward,  he 
gratefully  acknowledges  tlie  bounty  of  hia  creator,  who,  by 
calling  him  into  existence,  has  thereby  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  once  acquiring  so  invaluable  a  pouaession. 


E88AT  XVII.— T^e  Plaionui.^ 

To  some  philosophers  it  appears  matter  of  surprize,  that  all 
mankind,  possessing  the  same  nature,  and  being  endowed 
with  the  same  faculties,  should  yet  differ  so  widely  in  their 
puranits  and  inclinations,  and  that  one  should  utterly  con- 
demn what  is  fondly  sought  after  by  another.  To  some  it 
appears  matter  of  still  more  surprize,  that  a  man  should 

'  Or,  the  man  of  contonpliition.  nn<(  pAUomfkictU  deroUon. 
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diSer  ao  widely  from  himself  at  diflferent  times ;  and,  after 
pi^ssession,  reject  with  disdain  wh:it,  before,  was  the  object 
of  all  bis  TOWS  and  wishes.  To  me  this  feverish  uncertainty 
and  irresolution,  in  human  conduct,  seems  alto^retber  un- 
ETOidable ;  nor  can  a  rational  sou),  made  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  bis  works,  ever  enjoy 
tranquillity  or  sutisfactioa,  while  detained  in  the  ignoblo 
pursuita  of  sensual  pleasure  or  popular  applause.  The  divinity 
it)  a  boundless  ocean  of  bli^  and  ^lory  :  Human  minds  are 
smaller  streams,  which,  arisiug  at  first  from  this  ocean,  seek 
still,  amid  all  their  wanderings,  to  return  to  it,  and  to  lose 
ihcmseWes  in  that  immensity  of  perfection.  When  checked 
in  this  natural  course,  by  vice  or  folly,  they  become  farions 
and  enrajjed ;  and,  swellings  to  a  torrent,  do  then  spread 
horror  and  devastation  on  the  neig'hbouring  plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrase  and  passionate  expression,  each 
recommends  his  own  pur8uit,and  invites  the  credulous  hearers 
to  an  imiUtion  of  bis  life  and  manners.  The  heart  belies 
the  countenance,  and  sensibly  feels,  even  amid  the  highest 
success,  the  mi  satisfactory  nature  of  all  those  pleasures, 
which  detain  it  from  its  true  object.  I  examine  the  volup- 
tuous man  before  enjoyment ;  I  measure  the  vehemence  of 
his  desire,  and  the  importance  of  liis  object ;  I  find  that  all 
his  happiness  proceeds  only  from  -  that  hurry  of  thought, 
which  takes  him  from  himself,  and  turns  his  view  from  his 
guilt  and  misery.  I  consider  him  a  moment  after;  he  has 
now  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  which  he  fondly  sought  after. 
The  BCnae  of  his  guilt  and  misery  returns  upon  him  with 
double  anguish :  His  mind  tormented  with  fear  and  remorse ; 
his  body  depressed  with  disgust  and  satiety. 

But  a  more  august,  at  least  a  more  haughty  personage, 
pre^nts  himself  boldly  to  our  censure ;  and  assuming  the 
title  of  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  moraiR,  offers  to  submit 
to  the  most  rigid  examination.  lie  challenges,  with  a 
visible,  though  concealed  impatience,  our  approbation  and 
iq>plAa8e ;  and  seems  offended,  that  we  should  hesitate  a 
moment  before  we  break  out  into  admiration  of  his  virtue. 
Seeing  this  impatience,  I  hesitate  still  more  :  I  begin  to  ex- 
amine the  motives  of  his  seeming,  virtue  :  But  behold  t  ere  T 
can  enter  upon  this  enquiry,  he  flin^vs  himself  from  roe ;  and 
addressing  bis  discourse  to  that  crowd  of  heedless  auditnra, 
fondly  abuses  them  by  his  magnificent  pretensions. 

r  3 
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O  philosopher !  thy  wisdom  ia  vain,  and  thy  virtue  un- 
profitable. Thou  Beekest  the  ig-norant  applauses  of  men,  not 
the  solid  reflections  of  thy  own  conscience,  or  the  more  solid 
approbation  of  tliat  being,  who,  with  one  re<ja.rd  of  his  all- 
seeing  eye,  penetrates  the  universe.  Thou  surely  art  con- 
Boioua  of  the  hollowueas  of  thy  pretended  probity,  whilst 
calling  thyself  a  citizen,  a  son,  a  friend,  thou  forgcttest  thy 
higher  sovereign,  thy  true  father,  thy  greatest  benefiictor. 
Where  is  the  adoration  due  to  infinite  perfection,  whence 
every  thing  good  and  valuable  is  derived  ?  Where  is  the 
gratitude,  owing  to  thy  creator,  who  called  thee  forth  from 
notliing.  who  placed  thee  iu  all  these  relations  to  thy  fellow- 
creatures,  and  requiring  thee  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  each  rela- 
tion, furbids  thee  to  neglect  what  thou  owest  to  himself,  the 
most  perfect  being,  to  whom  thou  art  comiected  by  the 
closest  tye  ? 

But  thou  art  thyself  thy  own  idol ;  Thou  worshippcflt  thy 
iinagitiary  porfcotions  :  Or  rather,  sensible  of  thy  real  imper- 
fections, thou  seekest  only  to  deceive  the  world,  and  to  please 
thy  fancy,  by  multiplying  thy  ignorant  admirers.  Thus,  not 
content  with  neglecting  what  is  most  excellent  in  the  iini- 
verae,  thou  de&irest  to  substitute  in  his  place  what  ia  most 
vile  and  contemptible. 

Consider  all  the  works  of  men*e  hands ;  all  the  inventions 
of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  affect^gt  so  nice  a  discernment: 
Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  most  perfect  production  stUl  pro- 
ceeds from  the  most  perfect  thought,  and  that  it  is  mutd 
alone,  which  we  admire,  while  we  bestow  our  applause  on 
the  graces  of  a  well-pniportitraed  statue,  or  the  symmetry  of 
a  noble  pile.  The  statuary,  the  architect  cora^es  still  in  view, 
and  makes  us  reflect  on  the  beauty  of  his  art  and  contriv- 
ance, which,  from  a  heap  of  unformed  matter,  could  extract 
such  expreBsions  and  proportions.  This  superior  beauty  of 
thought  and  intelligence  thou  thyself  ocknowledgest,  wliile 
thou  invitest  us  to  contemplate,  in  thy  conduct,  the  harmony 
of  affections,  the  dignity  of  aentimentu,  and  all  thoae  graces 
of  a  mind,  which  chiefly  merit  our  attention.  But  why 
atoppeat  thou  short  ?  Seest  thou  nothing  farther  that  ia 
valuable  9  Amid  thy  rapturous  applauses  of  beauty  and 
order,  art  thou  still  ignorant  where  is  to  be  found  the  most 
consummate  beauty?  the  most  perfect  order?  Compare 
the  works  of  art  with  those  of  nature.     The  one  are  but 
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imiUtioiiB  of  the  other.  The  nearer  art  approaches  to  na- 
ture, the  more  perfect  ia  it  esteemed.  But  still,  how  wide 
are  its  nearest  approaches,  and  what  an  immense  interval 
may  be  observed  between  tbem  ?  Art  copies  only  the  out- 
aide  of  niituTe,  leaving  the  inward  and  more  admirable  spring* 
and  principles ;  as  exceeding  her  imitation ;  as  beyond  her 
comprehension.  Art  copies  only  the  minute  productions  of 
nature,  despairing  to  reach  that  gruudeur  and  maguificeuce, 
which  are  so  ustouiahiug  in  the  masterly  works  of  her  origi- 
nal. Can  wo  then  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discover  an  intelli- 
geucc  and  a  design  in  the  exquisite  and  most  stupendous 
eoutrivance  of  the  universe?  Can  we  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
feel  the  warmest  raptures  of  worship  and  aduration,  upon 
the  contemplation  of  that  iutelligeut  being,  so  infinitely  good 
and  wise? 

The  most  perfect  happiness,  surely,  must  arise  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  perfect  object.  But  what  more 
perfect  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where  is  beauty  to  be 
found  equal  to  that  of  the  universe  ?  Or  virtue,  which  can 
be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and  justice  of  the  Deity  ? 
If  aught  can  diminish  the  pleasure  of  this  contemplation, 
it  muHt  be  either  the  narrowneaa  of  our  faculties,  which  con- 
ceals from  U8  the  greateut  part  of  these  beauties  and  perfec* 
tions ;  or  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  which  allows  not  time 
sufficient  to  Instruct  us  in  them.  But  it  is  our  comfort, 
that,  if  we  employ  worthily  the  faculties  here  assigned  us, 
they  will  be  euUirged  in  another  state  of  existence,  so  as  to 
render  us  more  suitable  worshippers  of  oar  maker:  And  that 
the  task,  which  can  never  be  finished  in  time,  will  be  the 
busiueittt  of  an  eternity. 


EsSAT  XVUJ.—Tke  ScepiU. 

T  HAVE  long  entertained  a  suspicion,  with  regard  to  the  de- 
cisions of  philoMtphers  upon  all  subjects,  and  found  in  myself 
a  greater  inclination  to  dispute,  than  assent  to  their  conclu- 
sions. There  is  one  mistake,  to  which  they  seem  liable, 
almost  without  exception ;  they  confine  too  much  their 
principles,  and  make  no  account  of  that  vast  variety,  which 
nature  ]iiir  an  much  afifected  in  all  her  operations.  When  a 
philoHopher  him  on*'e  laid  hold  of  a  favourite  principle,  which 
perhaps  accounts   for  many  natuml  eflects,  he  extends  the 
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>  eaine  principle  over  the  whole  crealiou,  aud  reduces  to  it 
/  every  phenomenon,  though  hy  th«  uioat  violent  and  absurd 
reasoning.  Our  own  mind  being  narrow  and  contracted,  we 
cannot  extend  our  conception  to  the  vaiicty  and  extent  of 
nature ;  but  imagine,  that  she  is  as  much,  bounded  In  her 
operations,  as  we  are  in  our  speculation. 

But  if  ever  this  inlirinitjr  of  philosophers  is  to  be  suspected 
on  any  occasion,  it  is  in  their  reasoning-s  concerning  human 
life,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  happiness.  In  that  case, 
they  are  led  astray,  not  only  by  the  narrowness  of  their 
understandings,  but  by  that  also  of  their  pussions.  Almost 
every  one  has  a  predominant  inclination,  to  which  his  other 
desires  and  atfections  submit,  and  which  governs  him,  though, 
perhaps,  witli  some  intervals,  through  the  whole  course  of 
hia  life.  It  is  difEciilt  for  him  to  apprehend,  that  any  thing, 
which  appears  totally  indifferent  lo  him,  can  ever  give  en- 
joyment to  any  person,  or  can  possess  charms,  which  alto- 
gether escape  his  observation.  His  own  pursuits  are  always, 
in  his  account,  the  most  engaging  :  The  objects  of  hia  pawiion, 
the  most  valuable  :  And  the  road,  which  he  puraues,  the  only 
one  that  leads  to  happitiesa. 

But  would  these  prejudiced  reasoners  reflect  a  moment, 
there  are  many  obvious  instaiices  and  arguments,  sufficient  to 
undeceive  them,  and  make  them  enlarge  their  maxims  and 
principles.  Do  they  not  see  the  vast  variety  of  Inclinations 
and  pursuits  among  our  species  ;  where  each  man  seems  fully 
satisfied  with  his  own  course  of  life,  and  would  esteem  it  the 
greatest  unhappiuess  to  bo  confined  to  that  of  his  neighbour '? 
Do  they  not  feel  in  themselves,  tliat  what  pleases  at  one 
time,  displeases  at  another,  by  the  change  of  inclination; 
and  that  it  is  not  in  their  power,  by  their  utmost  efforts,  to 
recall  tliat  taste  or  appetite,  which  formerly  bestowed  charma 
on  wh&t  now  appears  indifferent  or  disagreeable?  What  is 
the  ineiiuing  therefore  of  those  general  preferences  of  the 
town  or  countr}-  life,  of  a  life  of  action  or  one  of  pleasure,  of 
retirement  or  society  ;  when  besides  the  different  inclinations 
of  different  men,  every  one's  experience  may  convince  him, 
that  each  of  these  kinds  of  life  is  agreeable  in  its  turn,  aud 
that  tlieir  variety  or  their  judicious  mixture  chiefly  con- 
tributes to  the  rendering  all  of  them  agreeable. 

But  shall  this  business  be  allowed  to  go  altogether  at 
adventures  ?     And  must  a  man  consult  only  his  humour  aud 
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IneUnBiion,  in  order  to  determiue  bis  course  of  Hf^^  witliont 
en^kkjing  his  reason  to  inforni  him  what  road  ia  preferable^ 
and  leads  most  surelj  to  happiness  !  Is  there  no  difference 
then  between  one  man's  conduct  and  another? 

I  answer,  there  is  a  great  difference.  One  man,  following 
his  inclination,  in  chusing  his  course  of  life,  may  employ 
much  surer  means  for  succeeding  than  another,  who  is  led 
by  his  inclination  into  the  same  course  of  life,  aud  pursues 
the  same  object.  Are  riches  the  chief  object  of  jjmir  dej/tireii  ? 
Acquire  skill  in  your  profession ;  be  diligent  in  the  exercise 
of  it ;  enlai^  the  circle  of  your  friends  and  acquaintance ; 
B?oid  pleasure  aud  expense ;  and  ncTcr  be  generous,  but 
with  a  view  of  gaiuiug  more  than  you  could  save  by  frugality. 
Would  yon  acquire  th<'  public  eateem  ?  Guard  equally  a^uiust 
the  extremes  of  arrogance  and  fawning.  Let  it  appear  that 
you  set  a  value  upon  yourself,  but  without  despising  others. 
If  you  fall  into  either  of  the  extremes,  you  either  prorote 
men's  pride  by  your  insolence,  or  teach  them  to  despise  yon 
by  your  timorous  submission,  and  by  the  mean  opinion  which 
yon  seem  to  entertain  of  yourself. 

These,  you  say,  are  the  maxims  of  common  pnidence,  and 
discretion;  what  every  parent  inculcates  on  his  child,  and 
what  every  man  of  sense  pursues  in  the  course  of  life,  which 
he  has  trhosen. — What  is  it  then  yon  desire  more?  Bo  you 
come  t(>  a  philosopher  as  to  a  cunning  rnan,  to  leam  some- 
thing by  inagic  or  witchcraft,  beyond  what  can  be  known  by 

commou  prudence  aud  discretion  ? Yes ;  we  come  to  a 

philoftoplier  to  be  instructed,  how  we  shall  chusc  our  ends, 
more  than  the  means  for  attaiuing  these  ends:  We  want 
to  know  what  desire  we  shall  gratify,  what  passion  we  shall 
)mply  with,  what  appetite  we  shall  indulge.  As  to  the  mst, 
re  trust  to  common  sense,  and  tlie  general  maxims  of  the 
world  for  our  inatroction. 

I  am  sorry  then,  I  have  pretended  to  be  a  philosopher : 
For  I  find  your  questions  very  perplexing ;  and  am  in  dan- 
ger, if  my  answer  bi^  too  rigid  and  severe,  of  passing  for  a 
pedaut  and  scholastic :  if  it  be  too  easy  and  free,  of  being 
taken  for  a  preacher  of  vice  and  immorality.  However,  to 
aatisfy  you,  I  .shall  deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  matter,  and 
shall  only  desire  you  tf)  esteem  it  of  aa  little  constxjuence  as 
I  do  myself.  By  that  means  you  will  neither  think  it 
worthy  of  your  rhiicule  nor  your  anger. 
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Tf  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle,  which  we  learn  from 
philosophy,  this,  I  think,  may  be  considered  &b  certain  and 
undoubted,  that  there  is  nothing,  in  itself,  Taluable  or  de- 
spicable, desirable  or  hateful,  beautiful  or  deformed ;  but 
that  these  attributes  arise  from  the  particular  constitution 
and  fabric  of  human  sentiment  and  affection.  What  seems 
the  most  delicious  food  to  one  animal,  appears  loathsome  to 
another  :  What  affects  the  feeling  of  one  with  delight,  pro- 
duces uneasiness  in  another.  This  is  confessedly  the  case 
with  regard  to  all  the  bodily  senses  :  But  if  we  examine  the 
matter  mure  accurately,  we  shall  find,  that  the  same  obser- 
vation holds  even  where  the  mind  concurs  with  the  body, 
and  miugles  its  sentiment  with  the  exterior  appetite. 
y^  Desire  this  passionate  lover  to  give  you  a  character  of  his 
mistress  :  He  will  tcU  you,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
describe  her  charms,  and  will  ask  you  very  seriously  if  ever 
you  were  acquainted  with  a  goddess  or  on  angel  V  If  yon 
answer  that  you  never  were  :  He  will  then  say,  that  it  ia  im- 
possible for  you  to  form  a  conception  of  such  divine  beauties 
aa  those  which  his  charmer  possesses ;  so  complete  a  shape ; 
such  well-proportioned  features ;  so  engaging  an  air;  such 
sweetness  of  disposition ;  such  gaiety  of  humour.  You  can 
infer  nothing,  however,  from  all  this  discourse,  but  that  the 
poor  man  is  in  love  ;  and  that  the  general  appetite  between 
the  sexes,  which  nature  has  infused  into  all  animals,  ia  in 
him  detormined  to  a  particular  object  by  some  qualities, 
which  give  him  pleasure.  The  same  divine  creature,  not  only 
to  a  diifcrent  animal,  but  also  to  a  different  man,  appears  a 
mere  mortal  being,  and  is  beheld  with  the  utmost  indilference. 

Nature  has  given  all  auimals  a  like  prejudice  in  favour  of 
their  offi^pring.  As  soon  as  the  helpless  infant  sees  the  light, 
though  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a  despicable  and  a 
miserable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  fond  parent  with  the 
utmost  affection,  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  object,  how- 
ever perfect  and  accomplished.  The  passion  alone,  arising 
from  the  original  strncturc  and  formation  of  human  natare, 
bestows  a  value  on  the  most  insignificant  object. 

We  may  push  the  same  observation  further,  and  may  con- 
clude, that,  even  when  the  mind  openites  alone,  and  feeling 
the  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  pronounces  one  object 
deformed  and  odious,  another  beautiful  and  amiable  ;  I  pay, 
that,  even  in  this  casr,  thoi^ic  qna1itic<s  ure  not  really  iu  the 
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objects,  but  belong  entirely  to  the  sentiment  of  that  mind 
which  blames  or  praises.  I  grant,  that  it  will  be  more  difti- 
calt  to  make  this  propoeltion  evident,  and  as  it  were,  palpable, 
to  negligent  thinkers ;  because  nature  is  more  uniform  in  the 
aentimeuta  of  the  mind  than  in  most  feelings  of  the  body, 
and  produces  a  nearer  resemblance  in  the  inward  than  in  the 
outward  part  of  huniau  kind.  There  ia  something  approach- 
ing to  principles  in  mental  tastes  ;  and  critics  con  reason  and 
dtspnte  more  plausibly  than  cooks  or  perfumers.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  this  uniformity  among  human  kind, 
hinders  not,  but  that  there  is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the 
sentiments  of  beauty  and  worth,  and  that  education,  custom, 
prejiulice,  caprice,  and  humour,  frequently  vary  our  taste  of 
this  kind.  You  will  never  convince  a  man,  who  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  Italiak^  music,  and  has  not  an  ear  to  follow  its 
intricacies,  that  a  Scotch  tune  is  not  preferable.  You  have 
not  even  any  single  argument,  beyond  your  own  taste,  which 
jou  can  employ  in  your  behalf:  And  to  your  antagonist,  his 
particular  taste  will  always  appear  a  more  convincing  argu- 
ment to  tlio  contrary.  If  you  be  wise,  each  of  you  wiU  allow, 
that  the  other  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  having  many  other 
instances  of  this  diversity  of  taate,  you  will  both  confess,  that 
beauty  and  worth  are  merely  of  a  relative  nature,  and  consist 
in  an  agreeable  sentiment,  produced  by  an  object  in  a  par- 
ticular mind,  according  to  the  peculiar  structure  and  consti- 
tution of  that  mind. 

By  this  diversity  of  sentiment,  observable  in  human  kind, 
nature  has,  perhaps,  intended  to  make  as  sensible  of  her 
authority,  and  let  us  see  what  surprizing  changes  she  could 
produce  on  the  passions  and  desires  of  mankind,  merely  bj 
jthe  change  of  their  inwanl  fabrie,  without  any  alteration  oa 

le  objects.  The  vulgar  may  even  be  eonvini-ed  by  this 
argument :  But  men,  accustomed  to  thinking,  may  draw 
a  more  convincing,  at  least  a  more  general  argument,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 

In  the  operation  of  reasoning,  the  mind  does  nothing  but 
run  over  its  objects,  as  they  are  supposed  to  stand  in  reality, 
without  adding  any  thing  to  them,  or  diminishing  any  thing 
from  them.  If  I  examine  the  Ptolomaic  aud  Copernican 
s^-stcms,  I  endeavour  only,  by  my  enquiries,  to  know  the  real 
situation  of  the  planets ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  I  endeavour 
to  give  them,  in  my  conception,  the  same  relations,  that  they 
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bear  towards  each  othicr  in  the  heavens.  To  this  operation 
of  the  miud,  therefore,  there  scciua  to  be  always  a  real, 
thongh  ofbeu  an  unknown  standard,  in  the  nature  of  things  ; 
nor  is  truth  or  falsehood  variable  by  the  various  appreheu- 
sions  of  mankind.  Though  all  human  race  should  for  ever 
wmclude,  that  the  sun  moves,  and  the  earth  remains  at  rest, 
the  snn  stirs  not  an  inch  from  his  place  for  all  these  reason- 
ings ;  and  anch  conchisions  are  eternally  false  aud  erroneous. 

But  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  qualities  of  6ea«/t/Mi 
and  deformedj  detfirahle  ntid  odionvp  as  with  truth  and  falsehood. 
In  the  former  case,  the  mind  is  not  content  with  merely  sur- 
veying its  objects,  as  they  stand  in  themselves :  It  alao  feeU 
a  sentiment  of  delight  or  uneasiness,  approbation  or  blame, 
consequent  to  that  survey  ;  and  this  sentiment  determines  it 
to  affix  the  epithet  beautiful  or  deform^.,  dettirable  or  odious. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  this  sentiment  must  depend  upon  the 
particuliu*  fMbric  or  structure  of  the  mind,  which  enables 
such  particular  forms  to  operate  in  such  a  particular  manner, 
and  produces  a  sympathy  or  conformity  between  the  miud 
and  its  objects.  Vary  the  structure  of  the  mind  or  inward 
organs,  the  sentiment  no  longer  fullouva,  though  the  form 
remains  the  same,  llie  sentiment  being  ditFcrent  from  the 
object,  and  arising  from  its  opemtions  upon  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  an  alteration  upon  the  latter  must  vary  the  effect,  nor 
can  the  same  object,  presented  to  a  mind  totally  different, 
produce  the  same  sentiment. 

This  conclusion  every  ore  is  apt  to  draw  of  himself,  with- 
out murh  philosophy,  whore  the  sentiment  is  ovidently  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  object.  Wlio  is  not  sensible,  that 
power,  and  glory,  aud  vengeance,  are  not  desirable  of  them- 
selves, but  derive  all  their  value  from  the  structure  of  human 
passions,  which  begets  a  desire  towai-ds  such  particular  pur- 
suits ?  Hut  with  regard  to  beauty,  either  natural  or  moral, 
the  cose  is  oommonly  supposed  to  be  difl'trent.  The  agree- 
able quality  ia  thought  to  lie  in  the  object,  not  in  the  senti- 
ment; and  that  merely  because  the  sentiment  is  uot  so 
turbulent  aud  violeut  as  to  distinguish  itself,  iu  an  evident 
manner,  from  the  perception  of  the  object 

But  a  little  reflection  snflices  to  distinguish  them.  A  man 
may  know  exactly  all  the  circles  and  ellipses  of  the  Coheb- 
yiOAN  system,  and  all  the  irregu-lar  spirals  of  the  Ptolomaic, 
without  perceiving  that  the  former  is  more  beautiful  than 
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tlie  latier.  Ecclid  Iiaa  fully  explained  every  quality  of  Uie 
circle,  but  \ia£  not,  in  any  proposition,  eaid  a  word  of  its 
beauty.  Tbo  reason  is  evident.  Beauty  ia  not  a  quality  of 
the  circle.  It  liee  not  in  any  part  of  the  line  tehose  parts  are 
all  equally  distant  from  a  oonimou  center.  It  is  only  tlio 
effect,  which  that  figure  produces  npon  a  mind,  whose  par- 
ticular fabric  or  structure  renders  it  susceptible  of  such 
sentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or 
eeek  it,  either  by  your  senses,  or  by  mathematical  reasouiugs, 
in  all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

The  mathematiciao,  who  took  no  other  pleasure  in  reading 
"VniGii/,  but  that  of  examining  Eneas'h  voyage  by  the  map, 
might  perfectly  understand  the  meaning  of  every  Latin 
word,  employed  by  that  divine  author;  oiid  consequently, 
might  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  narration.  He  would 
even  have  a  more  distinct  idea  of  it,  than  they  could  attaia 
who  bad  not  studied  so  exactly  the  geography  of  the  poera. 
He  knew,  therefore,  every  thing  in  the  poera :  Bnt  he  was 
ignorant  of  its  beauty  ;  because  the  beauty,  properly  speaking, 
lies  not  in  the  poem,  but  in  the  sentinit'ut  or  taste  of  the 
reader.  And  where  a  man  has  no  such  delicacy  of  temper, 
as  to  make  him  feel  this  sentiment,  he  must  be  ignorant  of 
the  beauty,  though  ptjssessed  of  the  science  and  under- 
standing of  an  angtd.* 

Tha  inference  np<m  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  not  &om  the 
value  or  worth  of  the  object,  which  any  person  pursues,  that 
we  can  determine  bis  enjoyment,  but  merely  from  the  passion 
with  which  he  pursues  it,  and  the  success  which  he  meets 
with  in  bis  pursuit.  Objects  have  absolutely  no  worth  or 
(Taloe  in  themselves.  They  derive  their  worth  merely  irom 
the  passion.  If  that  be  strong,  and  steady,  aud  successful, 
the  person  is  happy.     It  cannot  reasooabl;  be  doubted,  but 


*  Wen  I  not  nftsld  of  it[)|Mtrin|: 
too  pliilaopbicfil.  1  aiiould  remuid  inj^ 
nmuTct  tb«t  Ctuumn  dodriBe,  nappoMd 
to  bo  fully  proY»<l  in  mixiern  lin<Mi 
'  Tfauit  tMt«i  iini!  colouni,  imd  «U  otilvr 
miulMl- uualitiu.  lis  Dot  io  thebulif*. 
1>uL  mtfalY  ID  Um  smml'  TIm  (SM  ui 
tli«  mme  with  twautj  and  detanaity, 
virtiui  *im1  vie*.  Tht*  JocUin«,  bow- 
rv«r.  UkMt  «A  no  mtatm  trom  tli*  rvality 
of  xin  Utter  qulhivk  ttuui  trom  Uwt 
uf  th«  lonnitr ;  nor  ncvd  it  girv  mi; 
nnlitiifv  fithcr  to  eritioR  or  niunvl!j>u. 


Tlio'  ulmus  wan  lUomd  to  lia  onlj  ia 
thi<  cjv,  would  dvtn  or  puatMV  «ter  t* 
l«w  Rfpinied  or  tatMiDM  t  Then  u  a 
wuXavDt  unifoannir;  in  th«  wows  tod 
bvlingB  af  mankind,  to  m»k»  all  tbeoo 
■jualiliftii  Llid  tiVjn'ls  uf  art  nwi  ni-fun- 
ioft.  ■nd  to  hoTc  tb«  giwtctt  inHnvui* 
on  \H»  aud  naniMnt.  And  m  'lia  erT> 
tAin.  Oiat  lh« HiMovvry  aboT»-lDeniiout4 
in  tkBtan]  pliiloaopliy,  nalca*  bo  altimi- 
tiun  iiD  aciiuii  antlcaiMlMct ;  whrabould 
a  lik«  di»»i-«'f7  in  monl  ptuluao|>ljf 
■tmkr  Hii^  lilleraliOD  t 
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a  little  miss,  dressed  in  a  new  gown  for  a  dancing- school 
ball,  receives  as  compleat  enjoyment  as  the  greatest  orator, 
who  triumphs  in  the  splendour  of  hig  eloquence,  while  he 
governs  the  passions  and  resolutions  of  a  numerous  assembly. 

All  the  difference,  therefore,  between  one  man  and  another, 
with  regard  to  lifo,  consista  either  in  the  paction,  or  in  the 
enjoyment :  And  these  differences  are  sufficient  to  produce 
the  wide  extremes  of  happiness  and  misery. 

To  be  happy,  the  jKuni-on  must  neither  be  too  violent  nor 
too  remiaa.  In  the  first  case,  the  mind  is  in  a  perpetual  hurry 
and  tumult ;  in  the  second,  it  sinks  into  a  disagreeable  indo- 
lence and  lethargy. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  mnst  be  benign  and  social ;  not 
rough  or  fierce.  The  Eiffcctions  of  the  latter  kind  are  not 
near  so  agreeable  to  the  feeling,  as  those  of  the  former. 
Who  will  compare  rancour  and  animosity,  envy  and  revenge, 
to  fi'iendahip,  benignity,  clemency,  and  gratitude  ? 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheai-ful  and  gay,  not 
gloomy  and  melancholy.  A  propensity  to  hope  and  joy  is 
real  riches :  One  to  fear  and  sorrow,  real  poverty. 

Some  passions  or  inclinations,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
object,  are  not  so  steady  or  constant  as  others,  nor  convey 
such  durable  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Philosoph  ical  devotion^ 
for  instance,  like  the  enthusiaBm  of  a  poet,  is  the  transitory 
effect  of  high  spirits,  great  leisure,  a  fine  genius,  and  a  habit 
of  study  and  contemplation  :  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
circura stances,  an  abstract,  invisible  object,  like  that  which 
natural  religion  alone  presents  to  us,  cannot  long  actuate  the 
mind,  or  be  of  any  moment  in  life.  To  render  the  passion 
of  continuance,  we  must  find  some  method  of  affecting  the 
senses  and  imagination,  and  must  embrace  some  hijiforical,  its 
well  as  i>hil<MOphical.  account  of  the  divinity.  Popular  super- 
stitious and  observances  are  even  found  to  be  of  use  in  this 
pnrticular. 

Tliough  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  different,  yet  we  may 
safely  pronounce  in  general,  that  a  life  of  pleasure  cannot 
support  itself  so  long  as  one  of  business,  but  is  much  more 
subject  to  satiety  and  disgust.  The  amusements,  which  are 
the  most  durable,  have  all  a  mixture  of  application  and 
attention  in  them  ;  such  aa  gaming  and  hunting.  And  in 
general,  business  and  action  fill  up  all  the  great  vacancies 
in  hiunun  life. 
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Bui  where  the  temper  is  the  best  disposed  for  aay  trnjoy- 
menl,  the  object  is  often  wanting :  And  in  this  respect,  the 
passions,  which  pursue  external  objects,  contribute  not  so 
much  to  happiness,  as  those  which  rest  In  ourselves ;  since  we 
are  neither  so  certain  of  attaining  such  objects,  nor  so  secure 
in  possesBing  them.  A  passion  for  learning'  is  preferable, 
with  regard  to  happiness,  to  one  for  riches. 

SomemenarepoaaesBedof  greatstrengthof  mind;  and  even 
when  they  pursue  external  objects,  are  not  much  affected  by 
a  disappointment,  but  renew  their  application  and  industry 
with  the  gTeat<?Bt  cbearfulnesa.  Nothing  contributes  more 
to  happiness  than  such  a  turn  of  mind. 

.  According  to  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  human 
life,  the  happiest  disposition  of  mind  is  the  irirtMous ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  which  leads  to  action  and  employment, 

fxenders  us  sensible  to  the  social  paHsions,  steels  tlie  heart 
against  the  assaults  of  fortune,  reduces  the  aflections  to  a 
just  moderation,  makes  our  own  thoughts  an  entertainment 
to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather  to  the  pleasures  of  society  and 
conversation,  than  to  those  of  the  senses.  This,  in  the  mean 
time,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  careless  reasoner,  that  all 
diapositious  of  mind  are  not  alike  favourable  to  happiness, 
and  that  one  passion  or  humour  may  be  extremely  desirable, 
while  another  is  equally  disagreeable.  And  iudecd,  all  the 
difference  between  the  conditions  of  liie  depends  upon  the 
mind  -J  nor  is  there  any  one  situation  of  affairs,  in  itself,  pre- 
ferable  to  another.     Good  and  ill,  both  natural  and  moral, 

,  IU*e  entirely  relative  to  human  sentiment  and  affection.     No 

'  man  would  ever  be  unhappy,  could  he  alter  his  feelings. 
FEOTKua-like,  he  would  elude  all  attacks,  by  the  continual 
alterations  of  his  shape  and  form. 

But  of  this  resource  nature  has,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived 
us.     The  fabric  and  constitution  of  our  mind  no  more  dep«'ud 
on  our  choice,  than  that  of  our  body.     The  generality  of  men 

iliftTe  not  even  the  smallest  notion,  that  any  alteration  in  this 
respect  can  ever  be  desirable.  As  a  stream  necessarily 
follows  the  several  inclinations  of  the  ground,  on  which  it 
runs ;  so  are  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  part  uf  mankind 
actuated  by  their  natural  propeusitiea.  Sut-h  are  effectually 
exchided  from  all  pretensions  to  philosophy,  and  the  medicim 
of  the  mvndy  so  much  boasted.  But  even  upon  the  wise  and 
thoogfatful,  nature  has  a  prodigious  influence ;  uor  is  it  alwuys 
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iu  a  man's  power,  b}-  the  utmost  art  and  indnstry,  to  correct 
his  temper,  and  attain  that  virtuons  character,  to  which  be 
uspirea.  The  empire  of  plnloaophj  extends  over  a  few ;  and 
with  regard  to  these  too,  her  anthoritj  13  very  weak  and 
limited.  Men  maj  weU  be  sensible  of  the  value  of  rirtue, 
aud  may  desire  to  attain  it;  but  it  is  not  always  certain, that 
they  will  be  succeseful  in  their  wiehea. 

Whoever  considers,  without  prejudice,  the  course  of  ha- 
mau  actions,  ^viU  iind,  that  mankind  are  almost  entirely 
gaidod  by  constitution  and  temper,  and  that  general  maxims 
have  little  inflaence,  so  far  as  they  aU'ect  our  taste  or  senti- 
ment. If  a  man  have  a  lively  sense  of  honour  and  virtue, 
with  moderate  paasions,  his  conduct  will  always  be  conform-- 
able  to  the  rules  of  morality ;  or  if  he  depart  from  them,  his 
return  will  be  easy  and  eipeditious.  On  the  other  hand,  j 
where  one  is  bom  of  so  perverse  a  frame  of  mind,  of  so  cal--  ^| 
lona  and  insensible  a  disposition,  as  to  have  no  relish  for 
virtue  and  humanity,  no  sympatliy  with  his  fellow-creatnres, 
no  desire  of  esteem  and  applause  ;  auch  a  ona  must  be  al- 
lowed entirely  incurable,  nor  is  there  any  remedy  in  philo- 
Bopby.  He  reaps  no  satlsfactiou  but  from  low  and  sensual 
objects,  or  fn>m  the  indulgence  of  malignant  passions  :  He 
feels  no  remorse  to  controul  bis  vicious  inclinations :  He  haa 
not  even  that  sense  or  taste,  which  is  requisite  to  make  hira 
des.ire  a  better  character :  For  my  part^  I  know  not  how  I 
should  address  myself  to  sucli  a  one,  or  by  what  arguments  I 
uhunld  endeavour  to  reform  binu  Shonld  I  tell  him  of  the 
inward  satisfaction  which  results  from  laudable  and  humane 
actions,  the  delicate  pleasure  of  disintci-ested  love  and  friend- 
ship, the  lasting  enjoyments  of  a  jifood  name  and  an  estab- 
lished character,  ho  might  still  reply,  that  these  were,  per- 
haps, pleasures  to  such  a*  were  susceptible  of  them ;  but 
that,  for  his  part,  he  finds  himself  of  a  quite  different  turn 
and  disposition.  T  must  repeat  it ;  my  philosophy  affords  no 
remedy  in  such  a  ease,  nor  could  I  do  anything  but  lament 
this  person's  unhappy  condition.  But  then  I  ask,  Tf  any 
other  philosophy  can  afford  a  remedy  ;  or  if  it  be  possible,  by 
any  system,  to  render  all  mankind  virtuous,  however  per- 
verse may  be  their  natural  frame  of  mind?  Experience  will 
soon  convince  us  of  the  contrary ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  tliat,  perhaps,  the  chief  benefit,  which  resulte  from 
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philosophy,  arises  in  an  indirect  manner,'  and  pFor-eeds  more 
from  its  secTtit,  insensible  influence,  than  from  its  immediate 
application. 

It  is  certain,  tJial  a  serious  attention  to  the  sciences  and 

liberal  arts  softens  and  buuianizeB  the  temper,  and  cherishes 

those  fine  emotions,  in  which  true  vii-tue  and  honour  couttists. 

It  rarely,  very  rarely  happens,  that  a  man  of  taste  and  leurn- 

ing  is  not,  at  least,  an  honest  mau,  whiLterer  frailties  may 

attend  him.     Tlie  bent  of  his  mind  to  speculative  studies 

must  mortify  in  liim  the  jiaasions  of  interest  and  ainbition, 

tfOiA  mist,  at  the  same  time,  give  him  a  greater  sensibility 

[of  all  the  decencies  and  duties  of  life.     He  feels  more  fully 

\m  moral  distinction  in  characters  and  manners ;  nor  is  hia 

sense  of  ihis  kind  dimini!<hed,  but^  on  the  contrary,  it  is 

much  eDCrvaaed,  by  speculation. 

Besides  such  insensible  changes  upon  the  temper  and  dis- 
position, it  is  highly  probable,  that  others  maj  bo  produced 
by  study  and  application.  The  prodigious  effects  of  educa- 
tion may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not  altogether  stub- 
born ft!id  inflexible,  but  will  admit  of  many  alterations  from 
its  original  make  and  structure.  Let  a  man  propose  to  him- 
self the  model  of  a  character,  -which  he  approves :  Let  him 
be  well  acquainted  with  those  particulars,  in  which  hia  own 
cbamcter  deviates  from  this  model :  Let  him  keep  a  constant 
watch  over  himself,  and  bend  his  mind,  by  a  continual  effort, 
from  the  vices,  towards  the  virtues  j  and  I  doubt  not  but,  in 
time,  he  will  find,  in  his  temper,  an  alteration  for  the  better. 
Habit  is  another  powerful  means  of  reforming  the  mind, 
and  implanting  in  it  good  diHpOBitions  and  inclinations.  A 
man,  who  continues  in  a  course  of  sobriety  and  temperance, 
will  hate  riot  and  disorder:  If  he  eu^ge  in  business  or 
study,  iudoleuce  will  seem  a  punishmcut  to  him :  If  he  con- 
f-strain  himself  to  practise  beneficence  and  affability,  he  will 
soon  abhor  all  instances  of  pride  and  violcnoe.  Where  one 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  virtuous  course  of  life  is 
pn'feruhle  ;  if  he  liave  bnt  resolution  enough,  for  aonie  time, 
to  impose  a  violence  on  himself;  his  reformation  needs  not 
be  despaired  of.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  conviction  and 
this  resolution  never  can  have  place,  unless  a  man  be,  before- 
hand, tolerably  virtuous. 

'  fllM  fouiadtf  of  Utis  MateiK'*doc«  oot  occar  Id  Edition*  C  utd  D.] 
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mperfBciions  of  men.  are  aUo  amprehended  in  the  order  of 
tmioene: 

f/fta^mea  aad  aarti^uaiM  bndt  net  haafn't  dtrign^ 
Wl^  that  «  Boaau  or  a  CATOmr 


Let  this  be  allowed ;  and  my  own  Ticee  will  also  be  a  paj 
the  same  order. 

'To  one  who  said,  that  none  were  happy,  who  were  not 
above  opinion,  a  Spaatan  replied,  then  none  are  baypy  6«^ 
hnaveg  and  ro66er».'  ^| 

Man  is  h»m  to  he  mi«erable  ;  and  m  A*  mrprized  at  any  pat" 
tietdar  misf&rtunef  And  can  he  ffive  way  io  sorrow  and 
lameniati^n  tbpon  account  of  any  dixasler  t  Tes :  He  very 
reasonablr  laments,  that  he  should  be  bom  to  be  miserable. 
Your  consolation  presents  a  hundred  ilia  for  one,  of  which 
yon  pretend  to  ease  him.  ^M 

Tou  should  always  have  before  your  eyes  deaths  diaea^^ 
poverky,  blindness,  ezHe^  catumny,  and  infamy,  as  ills  which 
are  incident  io  k-uman  nature.  If  any  on«  of  tJtcse  ills  fall  to 
your  lot,  you  icitl  bear  it  the  better,  when  you  have  reckoned 
upoTt  it.  1  answer,  if  wo  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  and 
diitant  reflection  on  the  ills  of  human  life,  that  can  have  no 
effect  to  prepare  ua  for  them.  If  by  close  and  intense  medi- 
tation wo  render  them  present  and  intimate  to  ns,  that  is  the 
true  secret  for  poisoning  all  oar  pleasures,  and  rendering  us 
perpetually  miserable. 

Your  sorrow  i*  fruitless,  and  wiU  not  cfiange  thi  course  of 
destiny.     Very  true  :  And  for  that  very  reason  X  am  sorry. 

Oicero's  consolation  for  deafness  is  somewhat  curious. 
How  many  languagejs  are  there,  says  he,  which  you  do  noi 
understand?  The  Pdnic,  SpAinsn,  Gallic,  ^gtptiaw,  £e. 
With  regard  to  all  these,  you  are  as  if  you  were  deaf,  yet  you 
are  indifferent  about  the  matter.  Is  it  then  so  great  a  misfyr- 
iwM  io  be  deaf  to  one  language  more  f ' 

I  like  better  the  repartee  of  Aktipater  the  Ctrrkiac, 
when  some  women  were  condoling  with  him  for  his  blind- 
ness :  What  f  says  he,  Do  yon  think  there  are  no  pleasures  in 
the  dark  f 

Nothing  can  be  more  destructive,  says  Fontxitelle,  to  am- 
bition,  ami  the  pas»icn  for  conquest,  than  the   true  system  of 


*  [Thw  pftingmph  does  ciut  occur  in 
Editions  C  and  D.J 


'  Plot.  Laeon,  ApffpAtkap. 
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OMtrMiomy.  What  a  poor  thing  w  $r«i  t}u  tchole  globe  in  eorn- 
pari^on  of  the  infinite  exteni  of  nature  f  This  consideration  is 
evidently  too  distant  ever  to  have  any  effect-  Or,  if  it  had 
811^',  would  it  not  destroy  psitriotism  &&  well  as  ambition  9 
The  same  gallant  author  adds  with  some  reason^  that  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  are  the  only  objects,  which  lose 
notliing  of  their  lustre  or  value  from  the  moat  extensive  views 
of  astronomy,  but  stand  proof  against  every  system.  Would 
philosophers  advise  us  to  limit  our  affection  to  them? 

'  ExUe,  says  Plutabce  to  a  friend  in  banishment,  u  no 
evil:  Mathematician*  t-ell  its,  thai  the  whoh  earth  i*  but  a 
point,  compared  io  the  heavent.  To  chatige  one't  covntry  then 
w  HttU  more  than  to  remove  from  one  street  io  another.  Man 
u  not  a  plant,  rooted  to  a  certain  spot  of  earth  :  All  toils  and 
all  fXinateJi  are  alxki  suiteA  to  him  '.  These  topics  are  admi- 
rable, conld  they  fall  only  into  the  hands  of  banished  persons. 
Bnt  what  if  they  come  also  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  public  affairs,  and  destroy  all  their  attach- 
ment to  their  native  country  ?  Or  ivlll  they  oj^erate  like  the 
quack's  medicine,  which  is  equally  good  for  a  diabetes  and  a 
dropsy  9 

It  is  certain,  were  a  superior  being  thrust  into  a  human 
body,  that  the  whole  of  life  would  to  him  appear  so  mean, 
contemptible,  and  puerile,  that  he  never  could  be  induced  to 
take  part  in  any  thing,  and  would  scarcely  give  attention  to 
what  passi?8  around  him.  To  engage  him  to  snrh  a  con- 
descension as  to  play  even  the  part  of  a  Philip  with  zeal 
and  alacrity,  would  be  much  more  difficult,  than  to  constrain 
the  same  Philip,  after  haWng  been  a  king  and  a  conqueror 
daring  fifty  years,  to  mend  old  shoes  with  proper  care  and 
attention  ;  the  occupation  which  Luoiai?  assigns  him  in  the 
Infernal  regions.  Now  all  the  same  topics  of  disdain  towards 
hnman  affairs,  which  could  operate  on  this  supposed  being, 
iyccKVt  also  to  a  philosopher ;  but  being,  in  some  measure,  dis- 
proportioned  to  human  capacity,  and  not  being  fortiGed  by 
the  experience  of  any  thing  better,  they  make  not  a  full 
impression  on  him.  He  sees,  but  he  feels  not  sufficiently 
their  truth ;  and  is  always  a  snblime  philosopher,  when  he 
needs  not ;  that  is,  as  long  as  nothing  disturbs  him,  or  ronzea 
his  affections.     ^Vhile  others  play,  he  wonders  at  their  keen- 

'  ITIta  twn  rolIoviDf;  p<u«frraph*  do  not  occur  in  Editiona  C  ukI  P.] 
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nesa  and  ardour ;  but  he  no  sooner  puts  in  bis  own  stake, 
than  he  is  commonly  transported  with  the  same  passions, 
that  he  had  ao  much  condeumod,  while  he  remained  a  simple 
spectator. 

There  are  two  considerations  chiefly,  to  be  met  with  in 
books  of  philosophy,  from  which  any  important  effect  is  to 
be  expected,  and  that  because  these  considerations  are  drawn 
from  common  life,  and  oocur  upon  the  most  superficial  view 
of  human  affairs.  When  we  reflect  on  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  life,  how  despicable  seem  all  onr  pursuits  of 
happiness  ?  And  even,  if  we  would  extend  our  concern 
beyond  our  own  life,  how  frivolous  appear  our  most  enlarged 
and  most  generous  projects ;  when  we  consider  the  incessant 
changes  and  revolutions  of  human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and 
learning,  books  and  govfimments  are  hurried  away  by  time, 
as  by  a  rapid  stream,  and  are  lost  in  the  immense  ocean  of 
matter?  Such  a  reflection  certainly  tends  to  mortify  all  onr 
passions :  But  does  it  not  thereby  counterwork  the  artifice  of 
nature,  who  has  happily  deceived  us  into  an  opinion,  that 
human  life  is  of  some  importance  9  And  may  not  such  a 
reflection  be  employed  with  success  by  roluptuons  reaaoners, 
in  order  to  lead  us,  from  the  paths  of  action  ajid  virtue,  into 
the  flowery  fields  of  indolence  and  pleasure? 

Wc  are  informed  by  Thucydideb,  that,  during  the  IkmoaB 
plague  of  Athens,  when  death  seemed  present  to  every  one, 
a  dissolute  mirth  and  gaiety  prevailed  among  the  people, 
who  exhorted  one  another  to  make  the  most  of  life  as  long 
as  it  endured.  '  The  same  observation  is  made  by  Boocace 
with  regard  to  the  plague  of  Florence.  A  like  principle 
makes  soldieru,  during  war,  be  more  addicted  to  riot  and  ex- 
pence,  than  any  other  race  of  men.  '  Present  pleasure  is 
always  of  importance;  and  whatever  diminishes  the  impor- 
tance of  all  other  objects  must  bestow  on  it  an  additional 
influence  and  value. 

The  second  philosopliical  consideration,  which  may  often 
havti  an  influence  on  the  affections,  is  derived  from  a  com- 
parisuu  of  our  own  condition  with  the  condition  of  others. 
TRiis  comparison  we  are  continually  making,  even  in  common 

■  IThia  pcnt^Tice  docs  not  ocxnr  Id  F«tuw,  bj  proJtiring  Rwarity,  hiunniir'h 
Editsons  ChdcI  B.]  BlUtr'd  tbem  Id  thi«  pArticnlnr,  and  tiM 

■  [In  plum  uf  tni«  MotMiee  Gditionj  qxritfr  Minar'd  onr  Oflkern  IWiin  th« 
C  UM  1)  iwd  ftK  foUuwB:  And  *tj«  nh-  gt^Drnioii  Cbnmclvr  of  ibeir  Priir<w- 
■rnrable.  in  HiU  Kinplma.  time  long  Mon.] 
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life  :  bnt  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  are  rather  apt  to  com- 
pare onr  situation  with  that  uC  our  fiuperiorti,  than  with  that 
of  our  inferiora.  A  philosopher  corrects  this  natural  iu- 
firmity,  by  turning  his  view  to  the  other  aide,  in  order  to 
render  himself  easy  in  the  situation,  to  which  fortune  has 
confined  him.  There  are  few  people,  who  are  not  susceptible 
of  some  consohition  from  this  reflection,  though,  to  a  very 
good-natured  man^  the  view  of  human  miseries  should  rather 
produce  8orrt)w  than  comfort,  and  add,  to  his  lamentations 
for  his  own  misfortunes,  a  deep  compassion  for  those  of 
others.  Such  is  the  imperfection,  even  of  the  best  of  these 
philosophical  topics  of  consolation.' 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that,  though 
Ttrtue  be  undoubtedly  the  best  choice,  when  it  is  attainable  ; 
yet  such  is  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  human  afijalrs,  that 


'  Th«  Sceptic,  p»rtiap»i.  carriM  the 
m&tltf  too  far,  whea  bv  limita  oU  ptiilo- 
K^bical  topiea  and  nflrctiDnH  to  ibeaa 
Im.  Thtn  vtm  to  be  others,  whoae 
tnith  u  nndrniable.  And  nhaso  &atunl 
t«nd«acf  in  Ui  U«iiE|mlIiM  and  •nftvo 
all  the  pustcHtR.  rhiloajph^  erecdily 
MUM  tMM,  etudiu  tliem,v«iglw  Ihcm, 
ixmuiiiti  them  to  the  memory,  and 
familiarizM  them  to  the  miod.  And 
thtar  iBflnaoce  on  twapws,  which  iu« 
ihoogbtflU,  nfiUa,  aitd  modente,  may 
L*  ocioaidmbl*.  But  what  ia  their  in- 
flueiKo,  you  will  aty,  if  tho  Uttuper  li« 
antaeedeiitly  diapoted  aftei  the  aame 
inauDeT  aa  ihivl  U>  which  they  prataad 
III  funo  it  ?  Tltey  lUAv,  at  lout,  furtify 
thai  temper,  and  fBrnuh  it  with  riew*, 
by  irhidi  it  may  Mitenaifi  uid  caariiH 
iuelf.  Han  an  a  few  aiamplea  ot  tucb 
phikoaopliinl  roAcctioiia. 

I.  Ia  it  not  certain,  that  CTMy  «Mi- 
dition  haa  cooenaUd  ills?  Thou  wfay 
•a»7  any  body  f 

3.  Kvery  ou  haa  known  iUs;  and 
there  is  a  coMpeinatioa  thraa^ont. 
Why  not  be  costaaUd  with  tba  pre- 
Mnt? 

I.  Custom  dradens  the  fen**  both  of 
the  food  aad  the  ill,  and  leieli  erssy 
itting. 

4.  Health  and  turaoor  all.  The  reat 
of  little  ooosaqnenco.  exo-pl  theaa  be 
a&dcd. 

i.  How  mnny  other  pwi)  thinp  have 
I  ?    Thea  wby  be  tdzmI  for  one  ill  ? 

6.  Uuw  Biany  are  happy  in  the  con- 
diUi'o  (kf  whtrh  I  ranplain?  How 
mnny  <nry  maf 


7.  Kv^ry  good  tnoat  be  paid  for: 
Fonone  by  Ubour.  fAvoor  by  flaltcry. 
Would  I  koop  the  price^  y«t  bare  the 
eoratnodity  7 

6.  Expect  aot  too  gnat  happiMss  io 
life.     HuoMD  nature  admiu  il  noL 

9.  Propose  not  a  happincm  too  eom- 
plicated.  But  dot*  that  depend  oa  me  f 
Yea :  The  first  eboic*  does.  Lil^  is  like 
a  game:  One  may  ebooie  the  game; 
Aod  paMioD,  by  degreeo,  seises  the  prcc 
per  oqjecU 

10.  Aotictpate  by  yoor  bopes  and 
faticy  ftiturc  cotuKjUtioo,  which  time  in- 
faliiblv  bnogi  to  ererr  afBiction. 

ll.'ld««ir«toberKh.  Wby?  ThAt 
I  Ruiy  posiBst  nany  flneotywU ,  lioaAu&, 
gardans,  equipace,  &&  ilow  nany  fiae 
ol^ecta  doM  natnre  ofltr  Io  VMy  ooe 
wuboot  axpaoaa  7  If  eigoyed,  suneienL 
If  not :  8m  the  eflfect  <if  cn*tom  or  of 
Uflaper,  which  would  eoun  take  off  the 
r«luili  of  the  ndiss.  ■ 

13.  1  deain  fame.  Let  Ibis  occur: 
If  I  act  well,  I  shall  haT*  Ibe  eelMin 
of  all  my  aeqnatntance.  And  what  is 
all  tba  net  Ui  ow  ? 

Th««e  raflactioDB  an*  so  obrtoos^  that 
it  is  a  woodfT  they  ocmr  not  to  wrtrj 
■nan:  BoeoiTind^thatittsawoodtf 
ther  pemukda  not  every  man.  Bnl 
perhaps  U»y  do  oeenr  to  nnd  Mtraade 
noal  mso ;  whan  they  ooojidcr  nnmaa 
life,  W  a  gnoeral  aad  oolm  anrrey: 
BdI  wncre  any  leal,  aflecting  inridpnt 
happeu ;  whan  paanoa  i«  awakeDed. 
&oey  agitated,  anunple  dnwa,  uuX 
coodmI  anp<e:  the  pbilocopher  is  !«•( 
in  tile  nan,  and  be  wwvkm  m  rain  fc>r 
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no  perfect  or  regTilar  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery  ia 
ever,  in  this  life,  to  be  expected.     Not  only  the  goods  of 

fortune,  and  the  endowments  of  the  bodj  (both  of  which  are 
iuifjortiinL),  not  only  these  advontiigeSi  1  say,  are  uiifjimlly 
divided  between  the  virtuous  and  vicious,  but  even  the  miud 
itself  partakes,  in  some  decree,  of  Ibis  disorder,  and  tbe 
most  worthy  character,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  pas- 
sions, enjoys  not  always  tbe  hiybest  felicity. 

It  is  observuble,  that,  though  eveiy  bodily  pain  proceeds 
from  some  disorder  in  the  part  or  ortpiu,  yet  the  pain  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  tbe  disorder;  but  is  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  greater  or  leas  sensibility  of  the  part,  upon 
which  the  noxious  humours  exert  their  influence.  A  tooth-aeh 
prodnces  more  violent  convulsions  of  pain  than  a  phthisis  or 
a  dropsy.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  csconomy  of 
the  mind,  we  may  obsen'e,  that  all  vice  is  indeed  pernicious; 
yet  the  disturbance  or  pain  in  not  measured  out  by  nature 
with  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vice,  nor  is  the  man 
of  highest  virtue,  even  abstracting  from  externa.1  accidents, 
always  the  most  happy.  A  gloomy  and  melancholy  disposi- 
tion is  certainly,  to  our  eetUimmts^  a.  vice  or  imperfection  $ 
bat  as  it  may  be  accompanied  with  great  sense  of  honour 
and  great  integrity,  it  may  be  found  iu  very  worthy  charac- 
ters; though  it  is  sufficient  alone  to  imbittar  life,  and  render 
the  person  affected  with  it  completely  miserable.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  selBsh  villain  may  possess  a  spring  and  alacrity 
of  temp*^r,  a  certain  '  gai^ttf  of  iisart,  which  is  indeed  a  good 
quality,  but  which  is  rewarded  much  beyond  its  merit,  and 
when  a-ttended  with  good  fortune,  will  compensate  for  the 
uneasiness  and  remorse  arising  from  all  the  other  vices. 

I  sbull  add,  as  an  observation  to  the  t>ame  purpose,  that,  if 
a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfection,  it  may  often  hap- 
pen, that  a  good  quality,  which  be  possesses  along  with  it, 


thntpRraDnairtn  which  bafon  Roomed  bo 
flrm  adlI  Dmhaiien.  What  raniKiT  for 
tliio  iaconrtaioaca  ?  Aietat  jouimU  hy 
a  frmaant  poniml  of  tbo  DiiC«rbuiiing 
SDonhns :  HaT«  Ttamn^  to  tho  Imtd- 
ing  «f  Plutuick,  tlio  imnu'iTuitica  of 
liVCiAC.  tho  eloqiipnre  of  Oichro.  the 
wit  of  StMJiCi,  ihp  gaiety  of  Moktamke, 
tho  sublimity  of  SHAiT^fiuciir.  MotaI 
prcc6[>tA.  «o  touched,  ttiikt  At*y,  &nd 
fbrtJl;  the  mind  *gaiu«t  tha  illurgono  of 
pwairo.    But  trust  not  altogethu  to 


•xtoTBul  wrt ;  By  hnWt  and  study  «- 
qtiin  tbftt  philosophical  lirnpcr  which 
lolh  gife*  force  lo  i^licction,  atxi  hy 
renderinii  a  (troat  pitrl  nf  yotir  Lippi- 
nMfl  ia<{^M>Mid''iit.  ukcH  off  the  ixigo 
from  kU  aiftordrrly  pa>sioii&,  And  trau- 

SuiUiiot  the  miud.     L'cHpiso  not  tbcw 
blpa;  "but  coflhdo  not  too  icach  ia 
ih«m  Qeithor:  tmlrat  oaturo  has  brea 
fAToarable  in  th«  tampor,  with  which 
Nho  baa  rodowad  you, 
'  [GaiM*  do  C«ur  :  Edittcn  C] 
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wQl  render  lum  more  xoiscrable,  than  if  he  were  completelj 
ricioas.  A  person  of  such  imbecility  of  temper  as  to  be 
easily  broken  by  affliction,  is  more  unhappy  for  being  endowed 
with  a  generous  and  friendly  disposition,  which  gires  him  a 
lively  concern  for  others^  and  exposes  him  the  more  to  for- 
tune and  accidents.  A  sense  of  shame,  in  an  imperfect 
character,  is  certainly  a  rirtue ;  but  produces  great  uneasi- 
ness and  remorse,  from  which  the  abandoned  villain  is  en- 
tirely free.  A  Tery  amorous  complexion,  with  a  heart  in- 
capable of  friendship,  is  happier  than  the  same  excess  in 
love,  with  a  generosi^  of  temper,  which  transports  a  man 
beyond  himself,  and  renders  him  a  total  slave  to  the  object  of 
his  passion. 

In  a  word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune  than  by\ 
reason ;  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  dull  pastime  than  as  a/ 
Berious  occupation;   and  is  more  influenced  by  particular' 
humour,  than  by  general  principles.     Shall  we  engage  our-' 
selves  in  it  with  passion  and  anxiety?     It  is  not  worthy  of 
so  much  concern.     Shall  we  be  indifferent  about  what  hap- 
pens '?    We  lose  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game  by  our  phlegm 
and  carelessness.     While  we  are  reasoning  concerning  life, 
life  is  gone ;  and  death,  thongh  perhap$  they  receive  him 
difierently,  yet  treats  alike  the  fool  and  the  philosopher.    To 
reduce  life  to  exact  rule  and  method,  is  commonly  a  painful, 
oft  a  fruitless  occupation :    And  is  it  not  also  a  proof,  that 
we  overvalue  the  priae  for  which  we  contend?  Even  to  reason 
so  carefully  concerning  it,  and  to  fix  with  accuracy  its  jnst 
idea,  would  be  overvaluing  it,  were  it  not  that,  to  some 
tempers,  this  occupation  is  one  of  the  roost  amusing,   in 
which  lii'e  could  pi>s8ibly  be  employed. 


Essay  XtX. — Of  Polygamy  and  DivorceM. 

Ab  marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mntnal  oon- 
leut,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the  species,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  must  be  ausoeptible  of  all  the  variety  of 
conditions,  which  consent  eetablishes,  provided  they  be  not 
contraiy  to  this  end. 

A  man,  in  conjoining  himself  to  a  woman,  is  bound  to  her 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement:  In  begetting 
children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity, 
to  provide  for  their  subsistence  and  education.   When  he  has 
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performed  theee  two  porta  of  dutj,  no  ooe  can  reproach  h£in 
with  injustice  or  injury.  And  as  ike  terms  of  hia  engagement, 
as  well  aa  the  methods  of  subsisting  his  oflspriug,  may  be 
various,  it  is  mere  superstition  to  imagine,  that  marriage  can 
be  entirely  uniform,  and  will  admit  only  of  one  mode  or  form. 
Did  not  human  laws  reatrain  the  natural  liberty  of  men,  every 
particular  marriage  would  be  na  different  as  contracts  or 
bargains  of  any  other  kind  or  species. 

As  circumstances  vary,  and  the  laws  propose  different 
advantages,  we  find,  that,  in  different  times  and  places,  they 
impoHe  different  conditions  on  thie  important  contract.  In 
TONQUIN,  it  is  usual  for  the  suilors,  when  the  ships  como  into 
harbour,  to  marry  for  the  season ;  and  notwithsiaudiug  this 
precarious  engagement,  they  are  assured,  it  is  said,  of  the 
strictest  fidelity  to  their  bed,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs,  from  those  temporary  spouses. 

I  cannot,  at  present,  recollect  my  authorities  ;  but  I  have 
somewhere  read,  that  the  republic  of  Athens,  having  lost 
many  of  its  citizens  by  war  and  pestilence,  allowed  every  man 
to  marry  two  wives,  in  order  the  sooner  to  repair  the  waste 
which  had  been  made  by  these  calamities.  The  poet  Eubifidbs 
happened  to  be  coupled  to  two  noisy  Vixens  who  bo  plsf^ued 
him  witli  their  jealouaies  and  rjuarrels,  that  he  became  ever 
after  a  professed  tpoman-hater ;  and  is  the  only  theatrical 
writer,  perhaps  the  only  poet,  that  ever  entertained  an  aver- 
sion to  the  sex. 

In  that  agreeable  romance,  called  Hie  History  of  the 
SEVARAUBiufs,  where  a  great  many  men  and  a  few  women 
are  supposed  to  be  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  coast ;  the  captain 
of  the  troop,  in  order  to  obviate  those  endless  qnarrela  which 
arose,  regulates  their  marriages  after  the  following  manner: 
He  takes  a  handsome  female  to  himself  alone ;  assigns  one  to 
every  couple  of  inferior  officera  ;  and  to  five  of  the  lowest  rank 
he  gives  one  wife  in  common.' 

The  ancient  Bbitons  had  a  singular  kind  of  marria4fe,  to 
be  met  with  among  no  other  people.  Any  number  of  them, 
OS  ten  or  a  dozen,  joined  in  a  society  together,  which  waa 
perhaps  requisite  for  mutual  defence  In  those  barbarous  times. 
In  order  to  link  this  society  the  closer,  they  took  an  equal 
number  of  wives  in  common ;  and  whatever  children  were 

•  [EditioniG  toPadd  the  foUnvinp:  cinninnl«nce«.  hav*  eontrivod  maUaM 
Could  the  gnatMt  le^iuLitor,  lo  »iirh       nith  grciiUrwitdom?] 
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Iwm,  were  repBted  to  belongr  to  all  of  them,  and  were  accord- 
ingly provided  for  by  the  whctle  community. 

Among-  the  inferior  creatures,  nature  herself,  being  the 
supreme  legislator,  prescribes  all  the  hiwa  which  regulate 
their  marriages,  and  varies  those  laws  according  to  the  differ- 
ent circumstances  of  the  creature.  Where  she  fiimishes, 
with  ease,  food  and  defence  to  the  newborn  animal,  the 
present  embrace  t^^rminates  the  marriage ;  and  the  care  of 
the  offspring  is  committed  entirely  to  the  female.  Where 
the  food  is  cf  more  difficult  purchase,  the  marriage  continues 
for  one  season,  till  the  common  progeny  can  provide  for 
itself;  and  the  union  immediately  dissolves,  and  leaves  each 
of  the  parties  free  to  enter  into  a  new  engagement  at  the 
ensuing  season.  But  nature,  having  endowed  man  with  reason, 
has  not  so  exactly  regulated  every  article  of  his  marriage 
contnu;t,  but  has  left  him  to  adjust  them,  by  his  own  prud- 
ence, according  to  his  particular  circumstances  and  situation. 
Municipal  laws  are  a  supply  to  the  wisdom  of  each  individual ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  restraining  the  natural  liberty  of 
men,  make  private  interest  submit  to  the  interest  of  the 
public.  All  regulations,  therefore,  on  this  head  are  equally 
lawfnl,  and  equally  conformable  to  the  principles  of  nature ; 
though  they  are  not  all  equally  convenient,  or  equally  useful 
to  society.  The  laws  may  allow  of  polygamy,  as  amoug  the 
JSastem  nations;  or  of  voluntary  divorces,  as  among  the 
Gkebks  and  KouAxa ;  or  they  may  confine  one  man  to  one 
woman,  during  tie  whole  course  of  their  lives,  as  among  the 
modem  Eueopfass.  It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  consider 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  which  result  from  each  of 
these  institutions.  f 

The  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  love,  and  the  only 
expedient  for  freeing  men  from  that  slavery  to  the  females, 
which  the  natural  violence  of  our  passions  has  imposed 
upon  us.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  regain  our  right 
of  sovereignty ;  and,  sating  our  appetite,  re-establish  the 
authority  of  reason  in  our  minds,  and,  of  consequence,  our 
own  authority  in  our  families.  Man,  like  a  weak  sovereign, 
being  unable  to  support  bimself  against  the  wiles  and  intrigues 
of  his  sahjeciB,  mnst  play  one  faction  against  another,  and 
become  absolute  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  females.  To 
divide  and  to  govern  is  an  nnirersnl  maxim  ;  and  by  neglecting 
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it,  the  EtTKOPBANB  undei^  a  more  grievous  and  a  more 
ignomloiouB  shivery  than  the  Turks  or  Pkbkianr,  who  are 
subjected  iudeed  to  a  Hovereig'ii,  that  Men  at  a  distance  from 
them,  but  m  their  duuie»tic  aiiaira  rule  with  aii  unL-outroul- 
able  sway.' 

Ou  the  other  band,  it  may  be  ur^d  with  better  reason, 
that  this  sovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  real  usurpation,  and 
destroys  that  ueamesa  of  rank,  not  to  say  eqiuUitjr,  which 
nature  has  established  between  the  sexes.  We  are,  by  nature, 
their  lovers,  their  friends,  their  patrons :  Would  we  willingly 
exchange  such  eudearuig  appullaUous,  for  the  barbarous  title 
gf  master  and  tyraut'^ 

In  what  capacity  shall  wo  gain  by  this  inhuman  proceed- 
ing ?  As  lovers,  or  as  husbands '?  The  lovers  is  totally 
annihilated ;  and  courtship,  the  most  agreeable  scene  in  life, 
can  no  longer  have  place,  where  women  have  not  the  free 
disposal  of  themselves,  but  are  bought  and  sold,  like  the 
meanest  animal.  The  htshand  is  as  little  a  guiuer,  having 
found  the  admirable  secret  of  extiiiguishiug  ever)-  part  of 
love,  except  its  jealousy.  No  rose  without  its  thorn ;  but  ho 
must  be  a  foolish  wretch  indeed,  that  throws  away  the  rose 
and  preserves  only  the  thorn.' 

But  the  ASIATIC  manners  are  as  destructive  to  friendship 
as  to  love.  Jealousy  excludes  men  from  all  intimacies  and 
familiarities  with  each  other.  No  one  dares  bring  his  friend 
to  his  house  or  table,  lest  he  bring  a  lover  to  his  numerous 
wives.  Hence  all  over  the  east,  each  family  is  as  much 
separate  from  another,  as  if  they  were  so  many  distinct 
kingdoms.  No  wonder  then,  that  Solomon,  living  like  an 
eastern  prince,  with  his  seven  hundred  wives,  and  three 
hundred  concubines,   without  one  friend,   could  write   so 


'  [SillUun-  C  U)  P  luU  tliB  following  : 
Ad  booeat  Tdrk,  vbo  should  coiii«  triaa 
hiaunitfUo,  wlmra  erery  otue  trrunUoi 
htftvta  him.  vjouM  be  BurpriM(i  to»w> 
Stlvu  in  h&r  tlruwing  ro<iiii,  firiowxl  by 
all  the  beauB  atul  preuy  follOTri  about 
town,  ftuil  hn  woulJ  cerlainly  Like  hor 
for  «omo  miahty  nn'i  ilwpoii':  'jhcuh, 
surrauiiJad  by  tmr  ffusrJ  c^  olfMquoiu 
slavbB  aii<]  oiiDUchs,] 

'  iC  to  N  add  tno  foliowing  pars- 
gmpb :  I  would  not  wiQiofcly  innit 
upoD  it  u  tn  Euiraritngu  in  our  Eoim- 
nAU  ciuLaiiu,  what  was  obHcrr&cl  hy 
MmuuT  KrnLtot   tb«  Isial   Tcaici!>u 


arabawador  In  Fiumcb.  Wi  Thru, 
nja  h«,  art  ynat  mmji/ttotu  in  (om- 
paruM  »/  tht   ChrUtiam*.     HV  arr  «t 

fkt  trpenst  and  trouUt  0/  ktijiing  a 
tera^lvt,  tatk  in  ku  AWn  kovM :  Bvt 
you  taae  itonmrtort  of  tiu  burdm,  and 
Aiitft  v"""  »>fogfK  in  0"ur  Jrundt' 
houj^t  Thf  known  virtue  of  our 
BuTU>u  Intfivs  ffMH  thciD  EufliciuDtly 
frrim  tliU  iiupulAtioii :  Aitd  thi<  TvBX 
hiiii6[>lf.  hud  liD  IrnrDltwl  ftinoiig  UR, 
mu«t  ha.v«  owned,  that  oar  fro*  «oni- 
nir\ro«  witJi  tbv  fiiir  w>x,  Diore  llian  auy 
oth«'r  invonticn.  embelltahca.  eolivoDs, 
an')  [xnlitbu  sodet;.] 
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patheiicallj  ooncenung  the  vanitj  of  the  norld.  Had  he 
tried  the  secret  uf  one  wife  or  mistress,  a  fetr  friends,  and  a 
great  many  compauions,  he  might  have  found  life  someivhat 
mure  agreeable.  Destroy  love  and  friendship ;  what  remains 
in  the  world  worth  accepting? 

^The  bad  education  of  children,  especially  children  of 
conditiou,  is  anutlier  unavoidable  consequence  of  these  eastern 
institations.  Those  who  pass  the  early  part  of  life  among 
slaves,  are  only  qualified  to  be,  themselves,  slaves  and 
tyrants ;  and  in  every  future  intercourse,  either  with  their 
inferiors  or  superiors,  are  apt  to  forget  the  natural  equality 
of  mankind.  What  attention,  too,  can  it  be  supposed  a 
parent,  whose  seraglio  afibrds  him  Gfty  sons,  will  give  to 
instilling  principles  of  morality  or  science  into  a  progeny, 
with  whom  he  himself  is  scarcely  acquainted,  and  whom  he 
loves  with  so  divided  an  affection?  Barbarism,  therefore, 
appears,  from  reason  as  well  as  experience,  to  be  the  insepar- 
able attendant  of  polygamy. 

To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  I  need  not  recount  tha 
frightful  effects  of  jealousy,  and  the  constraint  in  which  it 
holds  the  fair-sex  all  over  the  east.  In  those  countries  men 
are  not  allowed  to  have  any  commerce  with  the  females,  not 
even  physicians,  when  sickness  may  be  supposed  to  have 
extinguished  all  wanton  passions  in  the  bosoms  of  the  fair, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  has  rendered  tliem  unfit  objects  of 
desire.  Toubnepokt  tells  us,  that,  when  he  was  brought  into 
the  (frand  signort  seraglio  as  a  physician,  he  was  not  a  little 
sxirprized,  in  looking  along  a  gallery,  to  see  a  great  number 
of  naked  arms,  standing  out  from  the  sides  of  the  room.  He 
could  not  imagine  what  this  could  mean  ;  till  he  was  told, 
that  those  arms  belonged  to  bodies,  which  he  must  care» 
without  knowing  any  more  about  them,  than  what  he  could 
learn  from  the  arms.  He  was  not  allowed  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  patient,  or  even  of  her  attendants,  lest  he  might  find 
it  necessary  to  enquire  concerning  circumstances,  which  the 
delicacy  of  the  seraglio  allows  not  to  be  revealed.  Hence 
physicians  in  the  e^st  pretend  to  know  all  diseases  from  the 
poise ;  as  our  quacks  in  Evkopb  undertake  to  cure  a  person 
merely  from  seeing  his  water.  I  suppose,  had  Montieur 
ToDKKEFOBT  been  of  this  latter  kind,  he  would  not,  in 
CONSTANTiiiOPLE,  have  been  allowed  by  the  jealous  Tr&xft 

'  [This  |)«ragr>i{>h  dnet  ad  orriir  in  EditiooN  C  to  £.] 
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to  be  fbrnished  with  materials  requisite  for  ezerclBing  his 
»rt. 

In  another  country,  where  polygrnray  is  also  allowed,  they 
render  their  wives  cripples,  and  make  their  feet  of  no  use  to 
them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their  own  houses.  But  it 
will,  perhaps,  appear  atranj^e,  that,  in  a  EuROPEAif  country, 
jealousy  can  yet  be  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  it  is  inde- 
cent so  much  aa  to  suppose  that  a  woman  of  rank  con  have 
feet  or  legs.'  Witness  the  following;  story,  which  we  have 
from  very  gtun!  authority.'  When  the  mother  of  the  hvte 
king  of  Spain  was  on  her  roii>d  towarda  Madrid,  she  passed 
tlirough  a  little  town  in  Spain,  famous  for  iU  manufactory  of 
gloves  and  stockings.  The  magiatrates  of  the  place  thought 
they  could  not  better  express  their  joy  for  the  reception  of 
their  new  queen,  than  by  presenting  her  with  a  sample  of 
those  commodities,  for  which  alone  their  town  was  remark- 
able. The  maj&t  domo,  who  conducted  the  princess,  received 
the  gloves  very  graciously :  But  when  the  stockings  were 
presented,  he  flung  them  away  with  great  indignation,  and 
severely  reprimanded  the  magistrates  for  this  egregious  piece 
of  indecency.  A'naw,  Bays  he,  that  a  queen  of  8i'Aiir  has  no 
legs.  The  young  queen,  who,  at  that  time,  understood  the 
language  but  imperfectly,  and  had  often  been  frightened  with 
stories  of  Spani^^h  jealousy,  imagined  that  they  were  to  cut 
off  her  legs.  Upon  which  she  fell  a  crying,  and  begged  them 
to  conduct  her  back  to  Gebmany  ;  for  that  she  never  could 
endure  the  operation :  And  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they 
could  appease  her.  Philip  IV.  is  said  never  in  his  life  to 
have  laughed  heartily,  but  at  the  recital  of  thia  story.' 

Having  rejected  polygamy,  and  matched  one  man  with 
one  woman,  let  us  now  consider  what  duration  we  shall  assign 
to  their  union,  and  whether  we  shall  admit  of  those  voluntary 


'  JEditioiM  C  to  Pwld  th«  fallowing : 
A  OPAXIASD  ii  JAftlonfl  of  th6  very 
ibotigbu  of  thoH  vbo  kpproach  hii 
wifo;  nnd,  if  poMibla,  will  invent  hiit 
being  diRbonoured.  eveo  bj  the  wsatoU' 
Bws  of  intaitiiiatiDQ.  j 

■  Mtmotri  d«  la  c<ntr  ffEsPAUKii  par 
Jfthfanw  <f  AtntOY. 

*  [Eilltioiis  r  to  Puldasfollovi.  If 
a  SrANBii  Udy  must  oot  be  nippowd  to 
Imt*  logi,  wbAt  must  be  sappoMd  of  * 


TvuusH  lady  ?  She  mnvt  not  be  mp- 
posMJ  to  have  ■  being  at  all.  Accorl- 
iti|;;Iy,  *tiB  estMiaed  a  pi«ca  of  nidocoH 
wni  imlwency  at  OojtsriJtTiKOPi.a,  i-voT 
to  make  mMitioa  of  a  maa's  vir«a  be- 
fure  bim.'  lo  Kubopk,  'tis  Lru«i,  floe 
bwni  poople  mnko  it  also  a  rule  nerer 
to  lAlk  of  tlieir  vires.  Sat.  the  rtawn 
i«>  not  foiiodod  on  our  jmlouiy.  I  nap* 
pow  it  ia  bnnuM  we  ahould  be  apt. 
ttor*  it  Dot  for   thia  rule,  to   bcnoiua 


'  [Utmoina  de  MarjuU  trAiyeiu.\ 
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divorces,  which  were  customary  among  the  Greexb  and 
BoUANS.  Those  who  would  defend  thi^  practice  may  employ 
the  following  reaaons. 

How  often  does  disgust  and  aversion  arise  after  marriage, 
from  the  most  trivial  accidents,  or  from  an  incompatibility  of 
humour  J  whore  time,  instead  of  curing  the  wonnds,  proceed- 
ing from  mutual  iiijuriea,  festers  them  every  day  the  more,  by 
new  quarrels  and  reproaches  ?  Let  us  separate  hearts,  which 
were  not  made  to  associate  together.  Each  of  them  may, 
perhaps,  find  another  for  which  it  is  better  fitted.  At  least, 
nothing  can  be  more  cruel  than  to  preserve,  by  violence,  an  ' 
union,  which,  at  first,  was  made  by  mutual  love,  and  is  now,  / 
in  effect,  dissolved  by  mutual  hatred.  ^ 

But  the  lilierty  of  divorces  is  notonlyacure  to  hatred  and 
domestic  quarrels :  It  is  also  an  admirable  preservative  against 
them,  and  the  only  secret  for  keeping  alive  that  love,  which 
first  unit*^d  the  married  conpJe.    The  heart  of  man  delights  in 
liberty  :  The  very  image  of  constraint  is  grievous  to  it :  When 
yon  would  confine  it  by  violence,  to  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  its  choice,  the  iuclination  immediately  changes,   , 
and  desire  is  turned  into  aversion.    If  the  public  interest  will  I 
not. allow  us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that  varieiyj  which  is  so  I 
agreeabl-*  in  l^ve :  at  least,  deprive  us  not  of  that  liberty,  ' 
which  i-  ...  1-  ■  ritlally  requisite.     In  vain  you  tell  me,  that 
I  had  my  choice  of  the  person,  with  whom  I  would  conjoin 
myself.     I  hi\d  my  choice,  it  is  true,  of  my  prison ;  but  this 
is  but  a  small  comfort,  since  it  mast  still  be  a  prison. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
divorces:  But  there  seem  to  be  these  three  unanswerable 
objections  against  them.  Firiit,  What  must  become  of  the 
children,  npun  the  separation  of  the  parents  ?  Mnst  they  be 
committed  to  tlxe  care  of  a  step-mother;  and  instead  of  the 
fond  attention  and  concern  of  a  parent,  feel  all  the  indiffer- 
ence or  hatred  of  a  stranger  or  an  enemy  ?  Tliose  incon- 
veniences are  sufficiently  felt,  where  nature  has  made  the 
divorce  by  the  doom  inevitable  to  all  mortals :  And  shall  we 
seek  to  multiply  those  inconveniences,  by  multiplying  divorces, 


IttmblcMBM  to  MODpuj.  bj  ulkiog  too 
noBh  of  Umib. 

Tbn  uitbor  of  tbi>  Pinsiut  lHt«n 
hu  pTBB  «  diflkront  nuua  tor  thii 
polite  Bwxiia.   JtfcR,  wjra  km,  nrixr  rarv 


tc  wuntiim  tMr  wimi  in  mwjmmjt,  Uh 
Uuy  litmU  taik  of  lAnM  h^an  f«oM*. 
vAo  <nv  helUr  ae^umHtrd  v*tk  tltem  tktm 
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and  petting  it  in  the  power  of  parents^  npon  everj  caprice,  to 
render  their  posterity  miserable? 

Secondly,  If  it  be  true,  on  theone  hand,  thai  the  heart  of  man 
naturally  delights  in  liberty,  and  hates  every  thing  to  which 
it  ia  confined ;  it  is  also  true,  on  the  other,  that  the  heart  of 
man  naturally  eubmits  to  necessity,  and  soon  loses  an  in- 
clinatjoni  when  there  appears  an  absolnte  impossibility  of 
gratifying  it.  These  principles  of  human  nature,  you'll  say, 
are  contradictory :  But  what  is  man  but  a  heap  of  contradic- 
tions! Though  it  is  remarkable,  that,  where  priQcIpIes  are, 
after  this  manner,  contrary  in  their  operation,  they  do  not 
always  destroy  each  other ;  but  the  one  or  the  other  may 
predominate  on  any  particular  occasion,  according  as  circnm- 
stances  are  more  or  less  favourable  to  it.  For  instance,  love 
is  a  restless  and  impatient  passion,  full  of  caprices  and 
variations :  arising  in  a  moment  from  a  feature,  fVom  an  air, 
from  nothing,  and  suddenly  extinguishing  after  the  same' 
manner.  Sm?h  a  passion  requires  liberty  above  all  things ; 
and  therefore  Gloisa  had  reason,  when,  in  order  to  preserve 
this  passion,  she  refused  to  marry  her  beloved  Abela&o. 

How  cfi,  vhtn  prut  (r>  marriagt,  Mave  I  laid, 
Cune  OH  (tli  lawa  buf  thoM  which  htx  luu  made ; 
Lotf./ne  at  air,  at  right  cf  hvman  ties, 
Spmdt  iU  liffht  vingt,  and  in  a  moment  fliu. 

But  friendship  ia  a  calm  and  sedate  affection,  conducted  by 
reason  and  cemented  by  habit ;  springing  from  long  acquaint- 
ance and  mutual  obligatiuns;  without  jealousies  or  fears,  and 
.  without  those  feverish  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  which  cause  fluch 
Ian  agreeable  torment  in  the  amorous  passion.      So  sober  an 
\affection,  therefore,  as  friendship,  rather  thrives  under  con- 
'straint,  and  never  rises  to  such  a  height,  as  when  any  strong 
interest  or  necessity  binds  two  persons  together,  and  gives 
them  some  common  object  of  pursuit.'     We  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  afraid  of  drawing  the  marriage-knot,  which  chiefly 
subiiista  by   friendship,   the  closest  possible.      The  amity 


'  [E(lition»  C  to  P  ai\i  m  follaw*  : 
Let  UB  coaaJHtr  ihoiL  vhvUior  low  or 
fritrmUhip  dhnult)  moat  predominata  in 
mAiT!iig* ;  *nd  we  ihitll  Bonn  dctcr- 
miD«  whether  iiberty  or  coaitmint  bo 
wort  fttTDuniblv  to  it  Th^  h»ippi»*t 
nazrlBgoa,  to  b«  ntro,  u*  fitiDd  when 
10T«,  by  lone  Mqnaintan'Cfl,  ia  coqmH- 
datod  into  rniendabip.  Whoever  drrams 


nf  rnptnrw  iui<1  nxtanM  beyond  ths 
hriDev-moTith,  is  n  fool.  Evpd  romances 
LhtnuelTM,  wiih  &U  lii«ir  liberty  of 
fiction,  nrp  obliirwl  lo  Am]>  tbnir  Iovptpi 
th«  very  d%y  t>1  their  marriagv,  uid  find 
it  uuier  to  iuppart  the  pnMion  for  a 
doffiii  yoBn  uaaer  eotdcoBS.  diNlnin  antl 
difllfuiti««.  thsn  a  itmIc  undtr  prwvs* 
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EaSAT  XX. — OJ  SimplicUy  a»d  Refinement  in  Writing, 

I'iirB_wTiting,  acoording  to  Mr.  Addisok,  oonfliata  of  aenti- 
ments,  which  are  natnral,  without  being  obri^us.  There 
cannot  be  a  juster,  and  more  concise  definition  of  fine  writing. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  afiect  not  the  miud 
with  any  pleasure,  and  seem  not  worthy  of  our  attention. 
The  pleasantries  of  a  waterman,  the  observations  of  a  peasant, 
the  ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hackney  coachman,  all  of  these 
are  natural,  and  disagreeable.  What  an  insipid  comedy 
should  we  make  of  the  chit-chat  of  the  tea-table,  copied 
faithfully  and  at  full  length  ?  Nothing  can  please  persons  of 
taste,  but  nature  drawn  with  all  her  graces  and  ornaments, 
la  belle  nalurp.i  nr  if  we  copy  low  life,  the  strokes  must  be 
strong  and  rfimarkable,  and  must  convey  a  lively  image  to 
the  mind.  The  abaurd  uuivety*  of  Sancho  Pancho  iarepresented 
in  such  inimitable  colours  by  Csevaxtbs,  that  it  entertains  as 
much  as  the  pictm^  of  the  most  magnanimous  hero  or  softest 
lover. 

The  cose  ia  the  same  with  orators,  philosophers,  critics,  or 
any  author  who  speaks  in  his  own  person,  without  introducing 
other  speakers  or  actors.  If  his  language  be  not  elegant,  Ms 
observations  uncommon,  his  sense  strong  and  masculine,  he 
will  in  vain  boast  his  nature  and  simplicity.  He  may  be 
correct ;  but  he  never  will  be  agreeable.  It  is  the  unhappinesa 
of  such  authors,  that  they  are  never  blamed  or  censui'ed. 
The  good  fortune  of  a  book,  and  that  of  a  man,  are  not  the 
same.  Tho  secret  deceiving  path  of  life,  which  Horaob 
tulks  of,  fallantlsi  aemtln  viimy  may  be  the  happiest  lot  of  the 
one ;  but  is  the  great-tsL  misfortune,  which  the  other  can 
possibly  fall  into. 

On  the  other  hand,  productions,  which  are  merely  sur- 
prising, without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any  lasting 
fintertainment  to  the  mind.  To  draw  chimeras  is  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  to  copy  or  imitate.  The  justiiesa  of  the 
representation  la  lost,  and  the  mind  is  displeaned  to  &id  a 
picture,  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  original,  y  Nor 
are  such  excessive  refinements  more  agreeable  in  the  epistolary 
I  0t  philosophic  style,  than  in  the  epic  or  tragic.    Too  much 

,^ 

'  [KlitiDDis  C  to  K :  Naivety. »  word  which  1  hurt  borroVd  (torn  Uie  French, 
ftiul  whiek  II  wanted  in  onz  langnag«.J 


ornament  is  a  fault  in  every  kind  of  production.     Uncommon 
expressions,  strong  flashes    of   ydt,  pointed    similes,   and 
epigrammatic  turns,  especially  when  they  recur  too  frequently, 
are  a  disfigurement,  rather  than  any  embellishment  of  dis- 
course.    Afl  the  eye,  in  surveying  a  Gothic  building,  is  dia-N 
tracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  omamentR,  and  loses  the  whole  1 
by  its  minute  attention  to  the  parts  ;  so  the  mind,  in  peruaing  I 
a  work  overstocked  with  wit,  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with/ 
the  constant  endeavour  to  shine  and  surprize.J  This  is  the 
case  where  a  writer  overabounds  in  wit,  evpn  though  that 
wit,  in  itself,  should  be  just  and  agreeable.     But  it  commonly 
happens  to  such  writers,  that  they  seek  for  their  favourite 
ornaments,  even  where  the  subject  does  not  afford  them ;  and 
by  that  means,  have  twenty  insipid  conceits  for  one  thought 
which  is  really  beautiful. 

There  is  no  subject  in  critical  learning  more  copious,  than 
this  of  the  just  mixture  of  simplicity  and  re^ement  in 
writing ;  and  therefore,  not  to  wander  in  too  laigc  a  field,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  observations  on  that 
bead. 

FirHy  I  observe,  Thai  ikonyh  excetsea  of  both  kind*  are  to  h* 
avoided^  arid  thtyugh  a  proper  medium  ought  U  he  tludied  in  all 
productioiue  ;  yet  tkitt  medium  Iven  not  in  a  point,  hut  admit*  of 
a  considerable  latitude.  Consider  the  wide  distance,  in  this 
respect,  between  Mr.  Popk  and  LrcEBTrus.  These  seem  to 
lie  in  the  two  greatest  extremes  of  refinement  and  simplicity, 
in  which  a  poet  can  indulge  himself,  without  being  guilty  of 
any  blameable  excess.  All  this  interval  may  be  filled  with 
poets,  who  may  differ  fW)m  eaoh  other,  but  may  bo  equally 
admirable,  each  in  bis  peculiar  stile  and  manner.  Corneillk 
and  CoNQRBVE,  who  carry  their  wit  and  refinement  some- 
what farther  thnn  Mr.  Popk  (if  poets  of  so  different  a  kind 
can  be  compared  t/igether),  and  Sophocles  and  Terkkce, 
who  are  more  simple  than  LnoBETicfi,  soem  to  have  gone  out 
of  that  medium,  in  which  the  most  perfect  productions  are 
found,  and  to  be  guilty  of  some  excess  in  these  opposite  cha- 
racters. Of  all  the  great  poets,  Virgil  and  RxriyE,  in  ray 
opinion,  lie  nearest  the  center,  and  are  the  farthest  removed 
from  both  the  extremities. 

My  Mcond  observation  on  this  head  is.  Thai  ii  w  very  /fiji- 
rv/l,  if  not  impoggihle^  to  explain  hy  wordg^  where  ih^  jwi 
medium  Hex  between  the  exeeetee  of  ttimpliciltf  and  rffnement,  or 
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is  gwo  any  rule  by  which  we  can  Jcv^b  precisely  the  howtds 
be^MA  the  fault  and  tjie  he4tntty.  A.  critir.  m&y  not  only  dU- 
ooame  very  judiciously  on  thin  liead,  witliout  inBtructing  tis 
TBoderSf  but  even  without  uuderstaudlnu  the  matter  perfectly 
^mself.  There  is  not  a  fiuer  piece  of  criticiHin  than  Uie  dis- 
Btrtation  on  pastorah  by  FoNTBNELLB  ;  in  which,  by  a  uuuiber 
of  r^flectiouH  and  philosophical  reaaoniu^,  he  eudeavo^irs  to 
fix  the  just  medium,  which  is  suitable  to  that  species  of 
writing.  But  let  any  one  read  the  pastorals  of  that  anthor, 
and  he  will  be  convinced,  that  this  judicious  critic,  notwith- 
standing his  fine  reasonings,  had  a  faliK  taste,  and  fixed  the 
point  of  perfection  much  nearer  the  extreme  of  refinement 
than  pastoral  poetry  will  admit  of.  The  sentiments  of  his 
shepherds  are  better  suited  to  the  toilettes  of  Pahis,  than  to 
the  forests  of  Ahoadla.  But  this  it  is  impuBHible  to  discover 
from  his  critical  reasouings.  He  blames  all  excessive  painting 
and  ornament  aa  much  as  Vieoil  could  have  done,  had  that 
great  poet  writ  a  di&scrtatiou  on  this  species  of  poetry. 
However  different  the  tastes  of  men,  their. ^general  discourse 
on  these  subjects  is  commonly  the  same. '  No  criticism  caa 
be  instmctive,  which  descends  not  to  particulars,  and  is  not 
full  of  examples  and  illastiutious.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands, 
that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  always  lies  in  a  medium ;  but 
where  this  medium  is  placed,  Is  the  great  question,  and  can 
l^never  be  sufficiently  explained  by  general  reasonings. 

I  shall  deliver  It  as  a  third  observation  ou  this  subject. 
That  toe  ought  to  he  more  on.  our  guard  against  ihi  cxcau  of 
irefinemenl  than  that  of  simpUcity  ;  and  thathecaime  the  former 
«CBcew  u  both  leen  beautiful,  and  more  dangerous  than  tf^e  latter. 

It  is  a  certain  rule,  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely  in- 
compatible. When  the  affections  are  moved,  there  is  no  place 
for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being  natnraJIy 
limited,  it  is  impossible  that  all  its  faculties  can  03}erat>e  at 
once :  And  the  more  any  one  predominates,  the  less  room  is 
there  for  the  others  to  exert  their  vigour.  For  this  reason, 
a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  is  required  in  all  compositions, 
where  men,  and  actions,  and  passions  are  painted,  than  in 
such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations.  And  as  the 
former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging  and  beautiful, 
one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference  to  the 
extreme  of  simplicity  above  that  nf  reBneraent. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositionH,  which  wo 
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the  ofbeneat,  and  which  every  man  of  tante  has  gt>t  by 
iBBMt,  have  the  recommendation  of  siiupUcity,  and  hare 
uotbiDg  surprising  in  the  thought,  when  divested  of  that 
elfpance  of  expression,  and  harmony  of  niunbers,  with  which 
it  is  cloathed.  If  tlie  merit  of  the  composition  He  in  a  point 
of  wit ;  it  may  atrike  at  first ;  but  the  miod  anticipates  the 
thonyht  in  the  second  pernsal,  and  is  not  longer  aflected  by 
it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Mabtial,  tlie  first  line  re- 
calls the  whole;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to 
myself  what  I  know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in 
Catullus,  ha«  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the 
peniHaJ  of  him.  It  is  suffioient  to  run  over  Cowlbt  once: 
But  pARNKif,  after  the  fiftieth  reading,  ia  as  fresh  as  at  the 
first.  Besides,  it  is  with  books  as  with  women,  where  %^ 
certain  plainness  of  manner  and  of  dresii  ia  more  engaging  ^■ 
than  thut  glare  of  paint  and  airs  and  apparel,  which  may 
datzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  affections.  Te&enoe  is  a 
modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom^  we  grant  everything, 
because  he  assumes  nothing,  and  whose  purity  and  nature 
make  a  dnrable,  though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  less  h^autifnly  so  is  it  the  tnore 
dangerotis  extreme,  and  what  we  ore  the  aptest  to  fall  into.*/  ^.  t^ri 


BinipHcitr  passes  for  diUness,  when  it  is  not  accom|>ftnied 
with  great  elegance  and  propriety.  On  the  contrarj-,  there 
is  something  surprizing  in  a  blase  of  wit  and  conceit.  Or- 
dinary readers  are  mightily  struck  with  it,  and  falsely  ima- 
gine it  to  be  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  most  eiceUentway 
of  writing.  Seseca  abounds  with  agreeable  faults,  says 
QniNTiLiAK,  ahundat  dulcibus  ftUiw;  and  for  that  reason  is 
the  more  dangerous,  and  the  more  apt  to  pervert  the  taste 
of  the  young  and  inconsiderate. 

I  shall  add,  that  the  excess  of  refinement  is  now  more  to 
be  guarded  against  than  ever ;  because  it  is  the  extreme, 
which  men  are  the  most  apt  to  fall  into,  after  learning  has 
made  some  progress,  and  after  eminent  writers  have  ap- 
peared in  every  apeciee  of  composition.  The  endeavour  to 
please  by  novelty  leads  men  wide  of  simplicity  and  nature, 
and  fills  their  writings  with  affectation  and  conceit.  *  It 
«B«  thne  the  Asiatic  eloquence  degenerated  so  much  from 
the  Attic  :  It  was  thus  the  i^fe  of  Clatjditjb  and  Nkbo 
became  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  AuousTCS  in  taste  and" 

'  [The  9nt  rItQw  of  ttiii  fmtoar*  inv  sddtd  tB  EdKlon  E.] 
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geniaa :  And  perhaps  thore  are,  at  present,  some  sjrmptomB 
of  a  like  degeneracy  of  taste,  in  Fkakge  as  well  as  in  En 
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'  Essay  XXI. — Of  National  Cluvracten. 

The  vulgar  are  apt  to  carry  all  national  characters  to  ex- 
tremes ;  and  having  once  established  it  as  a  principle,  that 
any  people  are  knavish,  or  cowardly,  or  ignorant,  they  will 
admit  of  no  exception,  but  comprehend  every  individual 
under  the  same  censure.  Men  of  sense  condemn  these  un- 
distinguishing  judgments :  Though  at  the  same  time,  they 
allow,  that  each  nation  has  a  peculiar  set  of  manners,  and 
that  some  particular  qualities  are  more  frequently  to  be  met 
with  among  one  people  than  among  their  neighbours.  The 
common  people  in  Switzeeland  have  probably  more 
honesty  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  Irblakd  ;  and  every 
prudent  man  will,  from  that  circumstance  alone,  make  a 
difference  in  the  trust  which  he  reposes  in  each.  We  have 
reason  to  expect  greater  wit  and  gaiety  in  a  FfiEucnMAN 
than  in  a  Spahiabd  ;  though  Cbevantes  was  born  in  Spain. 
An  Englishman  will  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  more 
knowledge  than  a  Dane  ;  though  Ttcho  Usace  was  a  Dativa 
of  Denuare. 

Different  reasons  ore  assigned  for  these  national  characiern  ; 
while  some  account  for  them  fi*ora  «wra/,  others  from  pfet/stcal 
cause^t  By  moral  causes,  I  mean  all  circumstances,  which 
are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as  motives  or  reasons,  and^l 
which  render  a  pecnliar  set  of  manners  habitnal  to  us.  Of  ^ 
this  kind  are,  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  revohitions 
of  public  affairs,  the  plenty  or  penury  in  which  the  people 
live,  the  situation  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  its  neighbours, 
and  such  like  circum»tanceB.  By  phygical  causes  I  mean 
those  qualities  of  the  air  and  climate,  which  are  supposed 
tch  work  insensibly  on  the  temper,  by  altering  tlie  tone  and 
habit  of  the  body,  and  giving  a  particular  complexion,  which, 
though  reflection  and  reaKon  may  sometimes  overcome  it, 
will  yet  prevail  among  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have 
an  influence  on  their  manners. 

That  the  cliaracter  of  a  natiou  will  much  depend  on  moral 
causes,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superflcial  observer; 
since  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  individuals,  and 

'  [Thin  Easivjr  "ri^*  Cnt  (luUi^brJ  id  EdiCiuti  D,] 
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the  manners  of  indiriduals  are  freqnently  determined  by 
these  causes.  As  poverty  and  hard  labour  debase  the  muids 
of  the  common  people,  and  render  them  nn6t  for  any  science 
and  ing^nioaa  profession  ;  so  where  any  government  becomes 
very  oppressive  to  all  its  subjects,  it  must  have  a  proportional 
effect  on  their  temper  and  genius,  and  must  banish  all  the 
liberal  art*  from  among*  them.' 

The  same  principle  of  moral  causes  fixes  the  character  of 
different  professions,  and  altera  eren  that  disposition,  which 
the  particular  members  receive  from  the  hand  of  nature.  A 
toidier  and  a  priM  are  different  characters,  in  all  nations, 
and  all  a^es ;  and  this  difference  is  founded  on  circumstances, 
whose  operation  is  eternal  and  unalterable. 

The  Dncertainty  of  their  life  makes  soldiers  lavish  and 
generous,  as  well  as  brave :  Their  idleness,  toother  with 
the  large  societies,  which  they  form  in  camps  or  garrisons, 
iucUnea  them  to  pleasure  and  gallantry  :  By  their  frequent 
change  of  company,  they  acquire  good  breeding  and  an  open- 
ness of  behaviour:  Being  employed  only  against  a  public 
and  an  open  enemy,  they  become  candid,  honest,  and  nnde- 
signing :  And  as  they  use  more  the  labour  of  the  body  than 
that  of  the  mind,  they  are  commonly  thoughtless  and  ig^ 
norant.* 

It  is  a  trite,  bat  not  altogether  a  false  maxim,  that  yrutU 
of  all  religion*  art  the  game ;  and  though  the  character  of 
the  profession  will  not,  in  every  instance,  prevail  over  the 
personal  character,  yet  it  is  sure  always  to  predominate  with 
the  greater  number.  For  as  chymists  observe,  that  spirits, 
when  raised  to  a  certain  height,  are  all  the  same,  from  what- 
ever material  they  be  extracted  ;  so  these  men,  being  derated 
above  humanity,  acquire  a  uniform  character,  which  is  en- 
tirely their  own,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  the  most  amiable  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
human  society.  It  is,  in  most  points,  opposite  to  that  of  a 
soldier;  as  is  the  way  of  life,  from  which  it  is  derived.' 

Thit  M»Ri«  to  me  ■  pnaniDptioD,  that 
Um  ueieDta  ewcd  all  their  refiDsaint 


*  [EditinasDtoPadd:  InstaBCwof 
UiM  OAttm  •»  Terr  IVtqatnt  io  Um 
world.) 

*  It    ia    ■    HTinit    of    HntAKPia, 

CMMi  y*iwt'  Am.  Mu*.  apvl  Stddxcm. 
It  it  n»t  in  Ikt  spwrr  tvtn  «/  G^)d  t« 
Mubt  «  fUU*  mtdur,  Tba  R>iitiw7  ob- 
Mnalioa  with  ngud  to  th*  manBcn 
of  aoMMn  tftkca  plan   in  tm  days. 


And  citilitj  \o  book*  and  abidy;  for 
wfajcfa.  tiul(«d,  a  foldier's  life  i»  Dot  lo 
well  DaIcuUt«d.  Compi&nT  and  tba 
world  19  thrir  aphor*.  Amt  if  tbero  ha 
anjr  politcDMi  to  b*  iMrood  fnm  oom- 
paiif,  ibty  will  cvrtwntj  haT*  a  rao> 
ajdarablf  ahani  of  it. 

'  Tltoagb  all  naDViud  have  a  Mmng 
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Aa  to  phygical  causetj  I  am  iDclined  to  donbt  altog:eitiier  ot 
their  operation  iu  this  particular;  nor  do  I  think,  that  men 
owe  any  tiing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to  the  air,  f«od,  or 
elimatti.     I  confesB,  that  the  contrary  opinion  may  juatly,  ai 


pTOMDiitj  to  rnlifrion  at  wrtain  ticiM 
iMitf  iu  n'rljiin  cliapottitioii* ;  yot  tuv 
tttcro  few  or  acBt.  who  tiava  k  to  dutt 
degree,  nnci  wiih  chut  constiHify.  vhlch 
u  n^uiiaLa  to  fupport  the  chnracrer  nf 
Ulia  |j<rafMsii>n.  IL  must,  therefore,  hnfy 
ptto,  Unt  cl«ig7in«D,  b«iii(t  draim  A<oin 
tltAeoinmoniiiAMor  iniiiilunil,  itspciipln 
sr«  to  other  emplojineDti.  bj  the  tiows 
of  profit,  the  fn^Mler  part,  thottfth  no 
atfan«t«  or  froe-tlLinlurs,  will  fiiK)  it 
OKCMMiy,  on  ptuticuliir  ocuasions,  to 
feign  more  deration  timn  ttin;  nm,  at 
that  time,  poiwMed  of,  oad  to  maiDtiun 
the  appoaiaoce  of  f»m>r  Aod  ■MH-i<>uif 
hbm,  btbh  whi'ii  jafled  with  the  exi*r- 
daM  of  their  rel'ificin,  or  wbeo  thejr 
fa«T«  thpir  mitidE  eugiigrcE  in  Ibo  com- 
DOD  ocratMttnai  of  life.  The;  must 
Dot,  like  Uie  reet  of  tlie  wtirUi,  givit 
acope  to  thoir  nittcinl  moTnnests  and 
MDtiments:  Thry  mtut  set  &  fruard 
OTBf  iJiMP  Inokjt  liml  word*  and  ftrtioriB ; 
And  in  ordor  Vi  support  tho  Tcnenttian 
paid  ihrm  )ty  (ho  multitudo,  tJiay  must 
rot  oa]j  keep  »  mnarksbU  rcserre,  but 
must  pmmote  the  apiHi  of  «iippnititii}n, 
tjp  ■  continued  ^nwKe  and  hypocrit-y. 
Tbi*  diaimuUtion  oftm  dHtrovs  th» 
eudoT  and  ingeaaity  vl  their  tamper, 
uid  inAkM  an  irreparable  brcncb  in 
thnJr  tlliinwtvr- 

If  by  chaoco  any  of  Urno  b«  poa- 
■wssBd  af  a  temper  more  auaeeptiblDof 
<laTotion  than  usual,  to  that  h«  ba*  bat 
little  opea«ioa  for  bypocriey  to  aujipArt 
tlie  choriMt^tr  of  hia  profoenon  ;  it  is  (k> 
BBtunU  for  him  to  oT&rrate  this  ad- 
rantMge.  uni  to  think  that,  it  atono*  for 
eTery  violation  of  morality,  that  fro* 
quently  he  is  not  more  virtuomi  than 
the  hypocrilo.  And  thouKh  few  dare 
oponlv  W'>w  those  eipUidfl  npitiions, 
tfiat  tvrry  l/iintf  it  iaw/nl  to  tht  saint*, 
and  Ihat  thttj  alottf  htce  jrrvpfrty  in 
their  good*;  yet  may  wo  obserre,  that 
thiiao  priDripli'«  Litrk  in  eviry  bosom, 
and  represent  a  teal  for  religioua  obi«r- 
nncaa  aa  so  gmt  a  merit,  that  it  may 
cumpcnmle  ftjr  tnaoy  rices  and  encfrmi- 
[it«.  Tbia  obaerracion  is  so  coTaTooxi, 
that  all  prudent  mmi  arc  on  ihei r guanl, 
when  ihey  m««t  with  any  cxttaordi&aiy 
appearance  of  reli^on  ;  thonfch  at  thd 
Mmo  tina,  they  confeoa,  that  lh«r»  are 


miiiiy(<xoppti<:iDa  to  thia  general  rule,  and' 
tiut  probity  nnil  superatttioo,  or  even 
probity  and  fsoaticiani.  are  not  alt'>getber 
and  in  evary  iustanM  iaconipatible. 

Moat  man  ar«  ambilioui;  liut  (h* 
ambition  of  otliar  mon  Jti^y  oummualy 
b«  aatiafltd.  by  excelling  in  thrir  pa^ 
tioalAT  prafewiuB,  and  thereby  promo- 
ting Ihe  inteiwta  of  society.  The 
■nbilioD  of  the  clorfgr  can  often  b« 
aatiaflsd  only  by  pntmuiing  ii^ixiranoe 
and  luperstitioti  and  implicit  faith  and 
pioua  fntudft.  And  hjiving  gut  what 
Abcrikxdbs  only  wanted,  (natnebr, 
another  world,  on  which  be  could  nz 
bis  enginEK^  nc  wonder  ihey  moPTS  Lhia 
world  at  their  pleaRur«. 

Idoet  men  barv  nn  overweening  oon> 
ceit  of  lh&mMlv«H  :  but  Mf*r  hare  a 
pocoliar  ttfmplation  to  that  rice,  who 
are  regarded  with  aoeh  wn^mtion,  and 
ar»  eTes  deemed  aociad,  hf  the  ignorant 
mtilliliide^ 

Most  men  are  apt  to  b«Br  a  particular 
regard  for  membera  of  tbeir  owtt  prrn 
fraaioD ;  but  aa  a  lawyer,  or  phyaiHao, 
or  mi^rchant,  doM,  each  of  thorn,  follow 
out  bia  buRnm  apart,  Ui«  intereita  of 
mtut  of  these  profMsiona  are  not  bo 
closely  united  aa  the  interesta  of  clrrgy- 
mon  of  the  aami?  religiou;  whi>re  the 
whole  body  gains  by  th«  vonrnitidn, 
paid  to  their  common  t«oet8,  and  by  the 
■upprrimiftn  «f  antagoulota. 

tew  rapn  cab  b«ir  coatradictioD  witb 
patience ;  but  the  cJargy  loo  often  ppo- 
coad  evcQ  to  a  dr-gnw  of  fury  on  thia 
head :  Because  all  thuir  cnnjit  and  Iita- 
lihood  depend  upon  the  bnliwf,  which 
th«ir  of^oiona  mret  with ;  and  they 
alone  preteTud  to  a  divine  and  snpitr- 
nalunJ  anihority,  or  haTO  any  n>l'mr 
for  repnt-tontiog  their  antagoniata  a« 
inipions  and  pronhnoe.  The  Oiimn 
Uie-fyioffirunu.  or  Ttiryliigiral  Hatred,  ta 
noted  eTBQ  to  a  prarerb,  and  nienna 
that  drf^rm  of  rancxiur,  which  ie  tha 
moat  furiou*  and  implacable. 

Bavecge  is  a  oatiusl paaaioa  toman- 
kind;  Imt  aeoim  lo  raign  with  th« 
Cteat  forca  in  priaata  and  voneo; 
4isa,  bcisg  daprived  of  Iho  imme- 
diate axartion  of  angar,  is  vioUoea  a  I 
rambi^  they  an  apt  to  faney  thm- 
tftlrw  deapiaad  on  that  account;  a^ 


I 


I 
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firat  sight,  seem  probable  j  since  we  find,  that  these  cirenm- 
stancea  bave  an  influence  over  every  other  animal,  and  that 
even  those  creatures,  which  are  fitted  to  live  in  all  climates, 
such  M  dogs,  hoi-aea,  kc.  do  not  attain  tUe  saute  perfecition 
in  alL  The  courage  of  bnli-dojja  and  gamecocks  seeuia  pecu- 
liar to  K.vuLANU.  FLi.NDERS  18  remarkable  for  largo  and 
heavy  burses :  Spain  fur  horses  light,  and  of  good  mettle. 
And  auj  breed  of  these  creatures,  transplanted  &om  one 
countrj  to  another,  will  soon  lose  the  qnalities,  which  they 
derived  from  their  native  climate.  It  may  be  asked,  why 
not  the  same  with  men  9  ' 

There  are  few  questions  more  coriooa  than  this,  or  which 
will    oflener    occur    in   our    enquiries    concerning   human 


Uwir  yrii»  Ritppoit*  tkrir  vindicHvo 
^•pontioD.  [TDupuagrapb  ww  a<ldcd 
in  Edition  K.] 

ThiiB  many  of  tfao  rinw  of  hnaan 
nature  an,  by  fixud  moral  caoiies,  ia- 
finmw]  in  that  pomMaiiiQ  ;  niid  though 
atvtml  i&dmdiuli  ucape  Um  eontv 
gion,  Jill,  nil  wiM  govannnenU  will  Im 
on  thrir  gtt«rd  ngaiDJit  the  «tl«mpU  of 
a  «oeie^,  vbo  will  for  t/ttr  eombio* 
into  oil*  fm-uon,  and  whtl«  it  acta  u  a 
suciet]-,  will  fur  «ntr  be  iti<iuiit«d  bjans- 
bitioti.  prido,  nraoge,  and  &  perMcnting 
spirit. 

Tho  t«iiiper  of  r«Iigioii  ia  pravo  aad 
Mriotu ;  and  ttiia  ii  dto  ohan^t^  t** 
ijuiiwd  (if  prifiMtJi,  which  eoufioM  Uwm 
to  BUiL-t  ruiM of  dewDcy,  and  commonly 
prevrnta  im^ularity  and  inteni(MTanre 
amongot  tjtam.  Th«  gtietj,  nucii  leca 
tb«  axcaMM  of  plraoun,  ia  noi  per- 
mitud  in  that  hoiljr ;  and  tlit*  rirtno  la, 
p«rfaa|HK  the  only  one  vbieb  Ibay  ov» 
to  their  profMHioo.  In  religioDa,  in- 
d««<l,  fotmdvd  on  spocnlatiTe  prindplH. 
and  where  public  diacoorscA  nolis  a 
part  of  rolifp'ma  npirrin*,  it  Dinr  alav  be 
anppoaad  that  the  clercy  will  ban  a 
omuidprable  ahara  in  tiia  Iraminfl  of 
the  tiBiea;  though  it  ia  mnain  that 
thfir  taste  in  eloauenw  will  always  bn 
gnattf  than  their  proficiency  in  raa- 
•oning  and  pbiliwophy.  llut  whoaver 
pbaantM  the  other  noble  rirtnea  of 
banality,  neekanM,  aad  ■naderaUon, 
aa  vanr  a»oy  of  fheai,  no  donbt,  do,  ia 
baholdtn  for  them  to  tutum  or  raflee- 
Uw,  Mi  to  tba  gnsiw  of  bis  calling. 


It  wan  no  bad  expedient  in  the  old 
KaxAK!>.  forprcTeaLinglhcatrDugoffiK^t 
of  the  priealiy  character,  to  mnke  it  a 
law  that  no  ooe  ahonld  be  ncwyrd  into 
the  sacerdotal  ofBce,  till  he  was  paat 
Afty  yrara  of  a^grs  Ditix.  IftJ.  lib.  ii.  31. 
The  liring  a  larmati  till  that  a^e,  it  i« 
pmamfd,  wnuld  br  ablf  to  fix  the  rha- 
ra«ter.  [Thia  paragraph  waa  added  in 
EditioB  K.] 

■  Gjttaa  (<b  BM.  Oallioo,  lib.  4.  3.) 
saya  that  the  Gallic  IronK-H  wrra  very 
good ;  the  Usbman  vary  biui  Wn  fin'd 
la  lib.  7>  6fi.  that  he  waa  at>liged  to  iw> 
mount  aome  Gaaiuji  cavalry  with 
Oaluc  horaM.  At  pmrnit.  no  part  of 
BuHuPB  baa  to  \md  bonwe  of  all  kinda 
as  FoAMci :  But  GvaifAXT  iiboands 
with  axcrUent  war  horeea.  Thi*  may 
b«g«t  a  Uttle  aufpidoo,  Ihnt  erra  ani* 
uaia  deneod  not  on  the  climaiA  ;  but  on 
the  dimmit  brreda,  and  on  the  skill 
rud  care  in  nating  them.  Tbo  nimb 
of  Ekhlamd  abonnda  in  tl»o  beat  honei 
of  all  kinda  which  are  in  the  world.  In 
the  neighbonrini;  countim,  aoirth  aide 
the  Twui>,  no  gooditoors  of  any  kind 
an  to  be  mat  withy^SnuBo,  lib.  2. 1U3. 
rrjecta,  in  a  great  meaaar^.  the  iofl nonce 
of  climate  upoa  nan.  All  is  castom 
and  «duea(ion,  aaya  he.  It  ia  not  ftvm 
natora,  that  liM  AmaKUNa  ant  Iratnn), 
the  LaCBDBHoRUJn  ignorant,  and  Ibn 
Tbsbahs  too.  who  ar«  atiJl  nearer 
neighboare  to  the  former.  Even  the 
diffemnce  of  animala.  b«  adda.  depeoda 
DOt  on  cliioAto.  [Thie  note  is  not  in 
Sdiiioa  D.] 


'  [TliiB  pangrapb  ia  not  in  Edilioi  II.] 
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afifEiIrs ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it  a  fbll  ex* 
amlnatioQ. 

Tbe  huraan  mind  is  of  a  very  itnitatiTc  nature;  nor  is  it 
possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  converse  often  together,  with- 
ont  acqairing*  a  similitude  of  manners,  and  communicating' 
to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues.  The  propensity 
to  company  and  society  is  strong  in  all  rational  creatures  j 
and  the  same  disposition,  which  gives  us  this  pnipennity,^ 
makes  us  enter  deeply  into  each  other's  sentiments,  and| 
causes  like  passions  and  inclinations  to  run,  as  it  were,  bj] 
contagion,  through  the  whole  club  or  knot  of  companions. 
Where  a  number  of  men  are  united  into  one  political  body, 
the  occasions  of  their  intercourse  must  be  so  frequent,  for;^| 
defence,  commerce,  and  government,  that,  together  with  the 
same  speech  or  language,  they  must  acquire  a  resemblance  in 
their  manners,  and  liave  a  common  or  national  character,  aa^f 
well  as  a  personal  one,  peculiar  to  eiich  individual.  Now^^ 
thoagh  nature  produces  all  kinds  of  temper  and  under- 
standing in  great  abundance,  it  does  not  follow,  that  she 
always  produces  them  in  like  proportions,  and  that  in  every 
society  the  ingredients  of  industry  and  indolence,  valour  and 
cowardice,  humanity  and  brutality,  wisdom  and  folly,  will 
be  mixed  after  the  same  manner.  In  the  infancy  of  society, 
if  any  of  these  dispositions  be  found  in  greater  abundance 
than  the  rest,  it  will  naturally  prevail  in  the  composition, 
and  give  a  tincture  to  the  national  character.  Or  should  it 
be  asserted,  that  no  species  of  temper  can  reasonably  be  pre- 
Btuned  to  predominate,  even  in  those  contracted  societies* 
and  that  the  same  proportions  will  always  be  preserved  in 
the  mixture ;  yet  surely  the  persons  in  credit  and  authority, 
being  still  a  more  contracted  body,  cannot  always  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  the  same  character;  and  their  influence  on 
the  manners  of  the  people,  must,  at  all  times,  be  very  con- 
siderable. If  on  the  first  establishment  of  a  republic,  a 
Brutus  should  be  placed  in  authority,  and  be  transported 
with  such  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  public  good,  a«  to 
overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature,  as  well  as  private  interest, 
such  an  illustrious  example  will  naturally  have  an  effect  on 
the  whole  society,  and  kindle  the  same  passion  in  every 
bosom.  Whatever  it  be  that  forms  the  manners  of  one 
generation,  the  next  must  imbibe  a  deeper  tincture  of  the 
lame  dye ;    men  being  more  susceptible  of  alt  impressions 
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daring'  infancy,  and  retaining*  tteae  impreaaiona  as  loug  ai* 
they  remain  in  the  world,  t  asseH,  then,  that  all  nationni 
characters,  where  they  dejjend  not  on  fixed  moral  causes, 
proceed  from  Buch  accidents  as  these,  and  that  physical 
causes  have  no  discernible  operation  on  the  human  mind. 
'It  is  a  maxim  in  all  philosophy,  that  causes  which  do  not 
appear,  are  to  be  considered  as  not  exiflting. 

If  we  run  over  the  globe,  or  revolre  the  annals  of  history, 
we  shall  discover  every  where  signs  of  a  sympathy  or  con- 
tagion of  manners,  none  of  the  influence  of  air  or  climate. 

First.  We  may  observe,  that,  where  a  rery  extensive 
government  has  been  established  for  many  centuries,  it 
spreads  a  national  character  over  the  whole  empire,  and 
communicates  to  every  port  a  similarity  of  manners.  Thtis 
the  CHnrEBE  have  the  greatest  uniformity  of  character 
imaginable :  though  the  air  and  climate  in  different  parts 
of  those  vast  dominions,  admit  of  very  considerable  varia^ 

tiOQS. 

SnoKdly.  In  small  governments,  which  are  contiguous,  the 
people  have  notwithstanding  a  different  character,  and  are 
often  as  distiuguitihable  in  their  manners  as  the  most  distant 
nations.  Athknr  and  Thebes  were  bnt  a  short  day's  joni^ 
ney  from  each  other ;  though  the  Athenians  were  as  remark- 
able for  ingenuity,  politeness,  and  gaiety,  as  the  Thebaxk 
for  dulness,  nisticity,  and  a  phlegmatic  temper.  Plctabch, 
discoursing  of  the  effects  of  air  on  the  minds  of  men,  observes, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pts^uK  possessed  very  different 
tempers  from  those  of  the  higher  town  in  Athens,  which  was 
distant  about  four  miles  from  the  former :  But  I  believe  no 
one  attributes  the  difference  of  manners  in  Wapping  and  St. 
James'b,  to  a  difference  of  air  or  climate. 

Thirdly.  The  same  national  character  commonly  follows 
the  authority  of  government  to  a  precise  bonndary ;  and 
upon  crossing  a  river  or  passing  a  mountain,  one  finds  a  new 
set  of  manners,  with  a  new  government.  The  Langitedo- 
OIAKS  and  Gasoons  are  the  gayest  people  in  Fbakce  ;  but 
whenever  yon  pass  the  Ptbbkees,  you  ore  among  Spaniards. 
Is  it  conceivable,  that  the  qualities  of  the  air  should  change 
exactly  with  the  limits  of  an  empire,  which  depend  so 
much  on  the  accidents  of  battles,  negociations,  and  mar- 
riages P 

*  [Thit  Hstmict  wiM  *<ld«d  ii  EdHnn  (I) 
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Fourthiy,    Where  any  set  of  men,  scattered  otct  distan' 
nations,  maintain  a  close  society  or  commnnication  together, 
they  (icqnire  a  siniilitucJe  of  manners,  and  hare  bnt  little  in 
common  with  the  nations  iimongst  whom  they  live.    Thus  the 
Jews  in  Europe,  atnd  the  Akubnians  in  the  east,  have 
peculiar  character;  and  the  former  are  as  much  noted  fo 
fraud,  aa  the  latter  for  probity.'     The  Jtttuiis,  in  all  Roma 
caiiiolxc  couutries,  are  also  obserred  to  have  a  character  pe- 
culiar  to  themselves. 

Fifthly,  Where  any  accident,  as  a  difference  in  language 
or  religion,  Veepg  two  nations  inhabiting  the  same  country, 
from  mixing  with  each  other,  tliey  will  preserve,  during 
several  centuries,  a  distinct  and  even  opposite  set  of  manners.  ^ 
The  integrity,  gravity,  and  bravery  of  the  TtTRKa,  form  an 
exact  contrast  to  the  deceit,  levity,  and  cowardice  of  the 
modem  Gbkbks.  Sk 

SixUdy.    The  same  set  of  manners  will  follow  a  nation,^ 
and  iidhere  to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as  well  as  the 
same  laws  and  langTxage.    The  Spanish,  EyoLisn,  Feench 
and  Dutch  colonies  are  ail  distinguishable  even  between  the^ 
tropics.  f 

Heverithly.  The  manners  of  a  people  change  very  con- 
siderably from  one  age  to  another,  either  by  great  alterations 
in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of  new  people,  or  byt, 
that  inconstancy,  to  which  all  human  afiairs  are  subject.  Tha 
ingenuity,  industry,  and  activity  of  the  ancient  Giikbks  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  stapidity  and  indolence  of  the 
present  inhabitant-s  of  those  regions.  Candour,  bravery,  and 
love  of  liberty  formed  the  character  of  the  ancieut  Romans  ; 
as  subtilty,  cowardice,  and  a  slavish  disposition  do  that  of 
the  modern.  The  old  SpANLiKDS  were  restless,  turbulent, 
and  80  addicted  to  war,  that  many  of  them  killed  themselves, 
when  deprived  of  their  arms  by  the  Romans.'  One  would 
find  an  equal  difficulty  at  present,  (at  least  one  would  have 
found  it  fifty  years  ago)  to  rouze  up  the  modem  Spaniabds 
to  arms.    The  Bataviams  were  all  soldiers  of  fortune,  and 


I 


'  A  small  s«ct  or  Bocifly  aniidtit  R 
gTMWr  are  commonly  mnst  n>t;ulHr  in 
llinir  tDomls;  bocauw}  they  nre  moro 
nDiiu-k«d,  ftod  the  £ault«  of  imdiTidnalii 
dnv  diaiwnaiir  aa  tli«  wliol*.  The  only 
Rxception  to  thU  ralo  i».  wh«n  tht!  mper- 
Ititioo  Kod  pr<jiidiCMi  of  liir  Inrgn 
•DCN^  «r«  BO  Btrang  no  to  thmw  ui 


iufamv  on  tho  rtnallcr  KxriptT,  inda- 
ppitdantof  l}iicir  inortUft.  Fur  in  thnl 
c«H.  having  so  charecier  eiihi-r  to  tnvt 
or  gftin,  thty  beeom*  oarelena  of  Utair 
behavioor.  exeepC  niaorg  theTnselret. 
(TbiK  nala  wu  sddtid.  in  KditioD  K.] 
'  Tit.  Livii,  lib,  uxiv.  clip.  17. 
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hired  iliemselres  into  the  Hovak  ormiea.  Their  poeteritj" 
make  use  of  foreiguera  fur  the  name  purpose  that  the  KoMAl!S 
did  their  aocestortt.  Though  some  few  strokea  of  the  Fb£KOH 
character  bo  the  same  with  that  which  C^^ae  has  ascribed 
to  the  Gauls :  yet  what  coiuparison  between  the  civility, 
hninanity,  and  knowledge  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  and  the  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  grossness  of  the 
ancient  P  '  Not  to  insist  upon  the  great  difference  between 
the  present  poaaessora  of  Britain,  and  those  before  the 
Koman  conquest ;  we  may  observe  that  oar  ancestors,  a  few 
centuries  ago,  were  sunk  into  the  most  abject  superstition, 
laat  century  they  were  iuflamed  with  the  luoHt  furious  on- 
thusiasni,  and  are  now  settled  lutu  the  most  cool  indifference 
with  regard  to  religious  matters,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
oation  of  the  world. 

Eujhihhj.  Where  several  neighbouring  nations  have  a  very 
close  communication  together,  either  by  policy,  commerce,  or 
travelling,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of  manners,  proportioned 
to  the  communication.  Thus  all  the  Franks  appear  to  have 
a  uniform  character  to  the  eastern  nations.  The  differences 
among  them  are  like  the  peculiar  accent-s  of  different  pro- 
vinces, which  are  not  distinguishable,  except  by  an  ear  ac- 
customed to  them,  and  which  commonly  escape  a  foreigner. 

Ninthly.  We  may  often  remark  a  wonderful  mixture  of 
manners  and  characters  in  the  same  nation,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  subject  to  the  same  goreniuient:  And 
in  this  particular  the  Enoi.iah  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  people,  that  perhaps  ever  were  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  ascrit)ed  to  the  mutability  and  uncertainty  of  their  cli- 
mate, or  to  any  other  -phyticnl  causes ;  since  all  these  caofiOB 
toke  plaoe  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Scotland,  without 
having  the  same  effect.  Where  the  goyemment  of  a  nation 
is  altogether  republican,  it  is  apt  to  beget  a  peculiar  set 
of  manners.  Where  it  is  altogether  monarchical,  it  ta  more 
apt  to  have  the  same  eiTect ;  the  imita-tion  of  auperioi'S  spread- 
ing the  national  manners  fast«r  among  the  people.  K  the 
governing  part  of  a  state  consist  altogether  of  merchants,  aa 
in  UOLLAKD,  their  uniform  way  of  life  will  fix  their  character. 
If  it  consists  chieQy  of  nobles  and  landed  gentry,  like  Geb- 
HAirr,  France,  and  Spaik,  the  same  effect  follows.  The 
genius  of  a  particukr  sect  or  religion  is  also  apt  to  mould 
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the  mannors  of  a  people.  Bnt  the  English  gOTerument  is 
mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  The 
pwople  in  anthnrity  are  composed  of  gentry  and  merchants. 
All  sects  of  reliffion  are  to  be  found  among  them.  And  the 
great  liberty  and  independency,  which  every  man  enjoys,  al- 
lows him  to  display  the  manners  peculiar  to  him.  Hence  the 
English,  of  uiiy  people  iu  the  universe,  have  the  least  of  a 
national  character;  unleasthia  very  singularity  may  pass  for 
such. 

If  the  characters  of  men  depend  on  the  air  and  climate, 
the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  should  naturally  be  expected  to 
have  a  mighty  influence  ;  since  nothing  has  a  greater  efiect 
on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals.  And  indeed  there  is 
some  reason  to  think,  that  all  the  nations,  which  live  beyond 
the  polar  circles  or  between  the  tropics,  are  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  the  species,  aud  are  incapable  of  all  the  higher  attain- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  The  poverty  and  misery  of  the 
northern  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  the  indolence  of  the 
southern,  from  their  few  necessities,  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  this  remarkable  difference,  without  oiir  having  recourse 
to  physical  causes.  This  however  is  certain,  that  the  charac- 
ters of  nations  are  very  promiscnons  in  the  t-eniperate  cli- 
mates, and  that  almost  all  the  general  observations,  wbich 
have  been  formed  of  the  more  stmthem  or  more  northern 
people  in  these  climates,  are  found  tu  be  uncertain  and  fal- 
lacious.* 

Shall  we  say,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  inflames 
the  imagination  of  men,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  spirit  and 
vivacity.  The  Feence,  Gbeeki?,  Egyptians,  and  Feesians 
are  remarkable  for  gaiety.    The   Spaklasds,  Tores,  and 


^  I  am  apt  to  nispMt  the  DecnwB. 
Hrwl  in  gi;ai.'ml  nil  thu  -ithfr  spwiM  of 
mea  (for  there  an  foiir  or  flvp  cUfiMTut 
kindii)  U>  ^  nalarnlly  ibfrrior  to  Uio 
wbit«s.  Thont  nnvi-r  wnK  n  dvilizMl 
DHtion  of  any  nthRT  <.'Omplexi(m  thftti 
vbiw,  nor  ttven  nny  iniiiriduai  emiuent 
either  in  action  or  HpecuUtioa.  No 
tnKeniouB  mnniifocttirM  amonKft  thrnit 
no  arts,  no  KJcnc^t.  On  the  other 
)inn(I,  the  mofl  rude  iintl  linrbnroux  of 
die  vl]it«3,  Ruch  as  the  nacient  Gbh> 
HAHi,  the  prMi>nt  TiRTAita,  have  still 
Koni-lhinjt  eRiinr>nt  about  them,  in  their 
vnlonr.  fomi  of  goremmi-nt.  or  Kmo 
other  particulnc.  Sui^k  n  unifomi  and 
roDKtaul  diSereiDce  co'ild  ncl  happen,  in 


so  man;  countriei  and  aces,  if  nature 
ha'l  not  tkivIb  an  original  (lirtinclioD 
bfluixt  thr»P  brocdn  of  mi-n.  Not  to 
ni'Snticn  our  oolonicit,  there  on  KsaRos 
alnvi*  diapernpd  uU  over  Ecaoi-i,  of 
vhich  none  «vfT  dJawiverod  any  aymiK 
tonis  of  in^nnitjr;  tin'  low  lin>|no, 
wiUioiit  education,  will  start  up  amongtt 
111),  nnd  distin^inh  l)iii:iMilvt«  in  every 
profpHsion.  In  JjkMiktc*  itidi>e')  they 
Lall;  of  one  nnj^e  as  a  maa  of  parta 
and  liuirainj^;  but  'tis  likclj  bo  is  ai.1- 
miTod  forrerjalMidfrntMonipliihmonu. 
like  a  {lorrot,  vho  npniVa  a  few  vordfl 
plniTTlv.  [Tliii  not«jn«  added  is  Udi> 
lion  K.] 
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Chikbse  are  noted  for  granty  and  a  aerions  deportment, 
without  any  such  difference  of  climate  as  to  prwluce  this  dif- 
ference of  temper. 

The  Grebks  and  Eoman9,  who  called  all  other  nations 
barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a  fine  understanding  to 
the  more  sonthem  diinatos,  and  pronounced  the  norlhem 
nations  incapable  of  all  knowledge  and  civility.  But  our 
island  has  produced  as  great  men,  either  for  action  or  learn- 
ing,  as  Greece  or  Ttai.y  has  to  boast  of. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  sentiments  of  men  become  more 
delicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  to  the  sun ;  and 
that  the  taste  of  beauty  and  elegance  receives  proportional 
improvements  in  every  latitude ;  as  we  may  particularly  ob- 
serve of  the  languages,  of  which  the  more  southern  are 
smooth  and  melodious,  the  northern  harsh  and  nntuneable. 
But  this  observation  holds  not  universally.  The  Arabic  is 
uncouth  and  disagreeable :  The  Musoovcte  sof^and  mnsical. 
Enei^y,  strength,  and  harshness  form  the  character  of  tlie 
Latin  tongue :  The  Italian  is  the  most  liquid,  smooth,  and 
effeminate  langTiage  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  Every 
laugutige  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  manners  of  the 
people  ;  but  much  more  on  that  original  stock  of  words  and 
sounds,  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  which 
remain  unchangeable,  even  while  their  manners  admit  of  the 
greatest  alterations.  Who  can  doubt,  but  the  English  are  at 
present  a  more  polite  and  knowing  people  than  the  Gbeeks 
were  for  several  ages  after  the  siege  of  Troy  9  Yet  is  there 
no  comparison  between  the  langimge  of  Milton  and  that  of 
HoHEB.  Nay,  the  greater  are  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, which  happen  in  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  less  can 
be  expected  in  their  language.  A  few  eminent  and  refined 
geniuses  will  communicate  their  taste  and  knowledge  to  a 
whole  people,  and  produce  tho  greatest  improvements  ;  but 
they  fix  the  tongue  by  their  writings,  and  prevent,  in  some 
degree,  its  farther  changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  that  the  inhabitant*  of  the  south 
are,  in  general,  more  ingcinious  than  those  of  the  north  ;  but 
that,  where  the  native  of  a  cold  climate  has  genius,  he  rises 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  can  be  reached  by  the  southern  wits. 
This  obaervatioD  a  late '  writer  conBrms,  by  comparing  the 
southern  w^*^  to  cucumbers,  which  are  commonly  all  good  in 
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tiMAT  kind  J  but  at  begt  are  an  insipid  froit :  While  the  nor- 
tdiem  gtnunses  are  like  melooa,  of  which  not  one  in  fif^  is 
good  ;  but  when  it  is  so,  it  has  an  exquisite  reUsh.  T  belipre 
this  remark  may  be  allowed  just,  when  confined  to  the 
EtmopEAM  nations,  and  to  the  present  age,  or  rather  to  the 
preceding-  one :  But  I  think  it  may  be  accouisted  for  from 
moral  caus^.  All  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts  have  been 
imported  to  us  from  the  sonth  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine, 
that,  in  the  first  ortler  of  application,  when  excited  by  emn- 
lation  and  by  glory,  the  few,  who  were  addicted  to  them, 
would  carry  them  to  the  gpreatest  height,  and  stretch  every 
nerve,  and  every  faculty,  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  perfection. 
Such  illustrious  examples  spread  knowledge  everywhere,  and 
begot  an  universal  esteem  for  the  sciences  :  After  which  it 
is  no  wonder,  tliat  industry  relaxes  ;  while  men  meet  not  with 
suitable  encountgement,  nor  arrive  at  such  distinction  by 
their  attainments.  The  universal  diffusion  of  learning 
iimong  a  people,  and  tlie  entire  banishment  of  gross  igno- 
rance and  niflticity,  is,  therefore,  wldnm  attended  with  any 
remarkable  perfection  in  particular  persons.  ^  Tt  seems  tob© 
taken  for  granted  in  the  dialoji;ue  de  Oraionhnt^  that  know- 
ledge was  much  more  common  in  Vespablan's  age  than  in 
that  of  CiOEKO  and  AuonsTns.  Quintiliam  also  complains 
of  the  profanation  of  learning,  by  its  becoming  too  common. 
'  Formerly,'  says  Juvenal,  *  science  was  confined  to 
Geeece  and  Italt.  Now  the  whole  world  emulates  Atheks 
and  Rome.  Eloquent  Gacl  has  taught  Britain,  knowing  in 
the  laws.  Even  Thulk  entertains  thoughts  of  hiring  rheto- 
ricians for  its  instruction.''  This  state  of  learning  is  re- 
markable ;  because  Juvenal  is  himself  the  last  of  the  Roman 
writers,  that  possessed  any  degree  of  genius.  Those,  who 
succeeded,  are  valued  for  nothing  but  the  matters  of  fact,  of 
which  they  give  ua  information.  I  hope  the  late  conversion 
of  MuacovT  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  will  not  prove  a  like 
prognostic  to  the  present  period  of  learning. 

Cardinal  "Bentivoomo  gives  the  preference  to  the  northern 
nations  above  the  southern  with  regard  to  candour  and  ain- 


'  (Thi*  Mi)t«iK«  vaA  the  nott  mro 
added  in  Edidon  K.] 
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cority ;  and  mentions^  on  the  one  Land,  tbe  SpAKTAitDS  and 
Itaua^s,  and  on  the  other,  the  Flehinos  and  Gebmana. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  this  has  happened  by  accident. 
The  ancient  Bohaks  seem  to  have  been  a  candid  sincere 
people,  as  are  the  modern  Tdbks.  But  if  we  most  needs 
snppose,  that  this  event  has  arisen  from  fixed-canses,  we  may 
only  conclnde  from  it,  that  all  ejctremes  are  apt  to  concur, 
and  are  commonly  attended  with  the  same  consequences. 
Treachery  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  ignorance  and  bor- 
bariam ;  and  if  civilised  nations  ever  embrace  subtle  and 
crooked  politics,  it  is  from  an  excess  of  refinement,  which 
makes  them  disdain  the  plain  direct  path  to  power  and  glorj*. 

Most  conquests  have  gone  from  north  to  south ;  and  it  has 
hence  been  inferred,  that  the  northern  nations  possess  a 
Buperior  degree  of  courage  and  ferocity.  But  it  would  have 
been  juster  to  hare  said,  that  most  conquests  are  mnHe  by 
poverty  and  want  upon  plenty  and  riches.  The  Saracbnk, 
leaving  the  deserts  of  Asaria,  carried  their  conquests  north- 
WHrds  upon  all  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  Rohan  empire ; 
and  met  the  TtmKs  half  way,  who  were  coming  southwards 
from  the  deserts  of  Taetary. 

An  eminent  writer '  has  remarked,  that  all  courafjeoua  ani- 
mals are  also  carnivorous,  and  that  greater  courage  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  people,  such  as  the  English,  whose  food  is  strong 
and  hearty,  than  in  the  half-8tar\'ed  commonalty  of  other 
countries.  But  the  Sweden*,  notwithstanding  their  disadvan- 
tages in  this  particular,  are  not  inf«rior,  in  martial  courage, 
to  any  nation  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  courage,  of  all  national 
qualities,  ia  the  most  precarious ;  because  it  is  exerte<l  only 
at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  nation ;  whereas  industry, 
knowledge,  civility,  may  bo  of  constant  and  universal  use, 
and  for  several  ages,  may  become  habitual  to  tiie  whole 
people.  If  nnurage  be  preserved,  it  must  be  by  discipline, 
example,  and  opinion.  The  tenth  legion  of  Cjesar,  and  the 
regiment  of  Picardy  in  France  were  formed  promiscuously 
from  among  the  citizens ;  but  having  once  entertained  a 
notion,  that  they  were  the  best  troops  in  the  service,  this  very 
opinion  really  made  them  such. 

Aa  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion,  we  may 
observe,  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribefl  of  the  Greeks,  tlie 
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Dorians,  and  Ioniajts,  tUe  former  were  always 
and  always  appeared  more  brave  and  manlj  than  the  latter ; 
though  the  colonies  of  both  the  tribes  were  interspersed  and 
intermingled  thronghont  all  the  extent  of  Gbkece,  the  Lesser 
A»iA,  SrciLv,  Italy,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  sea.  The 
Athenians  were  the  only  Ionianij  that  over  had  any  reputa- 
tion for  valour  or  military  achievements  ;  though  even  these 
were  deemed  inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  bravest  of 
the  DoaiANs. 

The  only  observation,  with  regard  to  the  difference  of  men 
in  different  climates,  on  which  we  can  rest  any  weight,  is 
the  vulgar  one,  that  people  in  the  northern  regions  have  a 
greater  inclination  to  strong  liquors,  and  those  in  the  south- 
em  to  love  and  women.  One  can  assign  a  very  probable 
physical  cause  for  this  diff(*rence.  Wine  and  distilled  waters 
worm  the  frozen  blood  in  the  colder  climates,  and  fortify 
men  againat  the  injuries  of  the  weather :  As  the  genial  heat 
of  the  sun,  in  the  countries  exposed  to  his  beams,  inHames 
the  blood,  and  eialt«  the  passion  between  the  sexes. 

Perhaps  too,  the  matter  may  be  accounted  for  by  moral 
causes.  All  strong  liqnora  are  rarer  in  the  north,  and  con- 
sequently are  more  coveted.  Diodobus  SiCDLna  '  tells  us, 
that  the  Gaols  in  his  time  were  great  drunkards,  and  much 
addicted  to  wine ;  chiefly,  1  suppose,  from  its  rarity  and 
novelty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  in  the  aouthem 
climates,  obliging  men  and  women  to  go  half  naked, 
thereby  renders  their  frequent  commerce  more  dangerous, 
and  inflames  their  mutual  passion.  This  makes  parents  and 
husbands  more  jealous  and  reserved  j  which  still  further 
inflames  the  passion.  Not  to  mention,  that,  as  women  ripen 
sooner  in  the  southern  regions,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
greater  jealousy  and  care  in  their  education ;  it  being  evi- 
dent, that  a  girl  of  twelve  cannot  possess  equal  discretion  to 
govern  this  passion,  with  one  who  feels  not  its  violence  till 
Bhe  be  seventeen  or  eighteen.     'Nothing  so  much  enconrages 


'  Lih.v.W.  Thuiunw&ntbAf  Merib^R 
lacitnmiiy  to  tJ)&t  peopl«:  a  new  proof 
th&t  oatiouU  cbaracicrs  mnj  alter  rtrj 
murli.  '  Tacitnrnitj,  im  n  iinl'oaal  cha- 
ncter,  impliM  anflociablenMi.  Aai»- 
Torut  in  bis  Poliliw,  book  ii.  oap.  ft. 


anya,  that  th«  QiCLS  lut  Uia  oolj 
w«rilJk»  utioo.  who  are  neglig«Dt  of 
women. 
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the  pftBsion  of  love  as  eaao  and  leisure,  or  is  more  deetructlre 
to  it  thau  industry  and  hard  labour ;  aud  as  the  necessities 
of  men  are  evidently  fewer  in  the  warm  climates  than  in  the 
cold  ones,  this  circumstance  alone  may  make  a  considerable 
difference  between  them. 

But  perhaps  the  fact  is  doubtfal,  that  nature  has,  either 
from  moral  or  physical  causea,  distributed  these  respective 
inclinations  to  the  different  climates.  The  ancient  Grerks, 
though  born  in  a  warm  climate,  seem  to  have  been  much 
addicted  to  the  bottle ;  nor  were  their  parties  of  pleasure 
anything  bat  matches  of  drinking  among  men,  who  passed 
their  time  altogether  apart  from  the  fair.  Yet  when  Aux- 
ANDRR  led  the  Orrke)*  into  Persia,  a  still  more  southern 
climate,  they  multiplied  their  debauches  of  this  kind,  in 
imitation  of  the  Persian  maxmera.'  9o  honourable  was  the 
character  of  a  drunkard  among  the  Persiavb,  that  Ctscs 
the  younger,  soliciting  the  sober  Lacedemokiakr  for  succour 
against  his  brother  Artaierxer,  claims  it  chieBy  on  ac- 
count of  his  superior  endowments,  as  more  valorons,  more 
bountiful,  and  a  better  drinker.'  Darius  Htktaspes  made 
it  be  inscribed  on  his  tombstoue,  among  his  other  virtues  and 
princely  qualities,  that  no  one  could  bear  a  greater  quantity 
of  liquor.  You  may  obtain  any  thing  of  the  Negroes  by 
offering  them  strong  drink ;  and  may  easily  prevail  with 
them  to  sell,  not  only  their  children,  bnt  their  wives  and 
mistresses,  fur  a  cask  of  brandy.  In  France  and  Italy  few 
drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the  greatfwt  heats  of  summer ;  and 
indeed,  it  is  then  almost  as  necessary,  in  order  to  recruit  the 
Bpirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is  in  Sweden,  during  the 
winter,  in  order  to  warm  the  bodies  congealed  by  the  ligour 
of  the  season. 

If  jealousy  bo  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  disposi- 
tion, no  people  were  more  jealous  than  the  Mcbcovites, 
before  their  communication  with  EnROPE  had  somewhat 
altered  their  manners  in  this  particular. 

But  supposing  the  fact  true,  that  nature,  by  physical  prin- 
ciples, has  regularly  distributed  these  two  passions,  the  one 
to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern  regions;  we  can 
only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect  the  grosserr  and  more 
bodily  organs  of  niir  frame ;  not  that  it  can  work  upon  thoK 

'  RurruHn  wtaiimsim  vmnin,  #  f««      Cv«.  Ub.  w.  cap.  i. 
rhielatem  at-pimfitur, rfummmt.  Qvun'.  '  Pt-vr-  Snir.  lib.  i.  <)tiart.  i. 
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finer  organs,  on  which  the  operataong  of  the  mind  and  un- 
deratanding  depend.  And  this  ia  agreeable  to  the  analogy 
of  nature.  The  races  of  animals  never  degenerate  when 
carefully  tended ;  and  horaea,  in  particular,  always  show 
their  blood  in  their  shape,  spirit,  and  swiftness  :  But  a  cox- 
comb may  beget  a  philosopher;  as  a  man  of  virtne  may 
leave  a  worthless  progeny. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  though 
the  passion  fur  liquor  be  more  brutal  and  debasing  than 
love,  which,  when  properly  managed,  ia  the  source  of  all 
politeness  and  rcGiieinent ;  yet  this  gives  not  so  great  an 
advantage  to  the  southeni  climates,  as  wc  may  be  apt,  at 
first  eight,  to  imagine.  Wlien  love  goes  beyond  a  certain 
pitch,  it  renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free  inter- 
conrse  between  the  sexes,  on  which  the  politeness  of  a  nation 
will  commonly  much  depend.  And  if  we  would  subtilize 
and  refine  upon  this  point,  we  might  observe,  that  the  people, 
in  very  temperate  climates,  are  the  most  likely  to  attain  all 
sorts  of  improvement;  their  blood  not  being  ao  inflamed  as 
to  render  them  jealous,  and  yet  being  warm  enough  to  make 
them  set  a  due  value  on  the  charms  and  endowments  of  the 
&ir  sex. 

'  E88AT  XXJL—Of  aVayedy. 

It  seems  an  unocconntable  pleasure,  which  the  spectators  of 
a  well-written  tragedy  receive  from  sorrow,  terror,  anxiety, 
and  other  passions,  that  are  in  themselves  disagreeable  and 
uiieasy.     The  more  they  are  touched  and  affected,  the  more 
are  they  delighted  with  the  spectacle ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
■oneftsy  passions  cease  to  operate,  the  piece  is  at  on  end. 
One  scene  of  full  joy  and  contentment  and  security  is  the 
utmost,  that  any  composition  of  this  kind  can  bear ;  and  it 
is  sure  always  to  be  the  concluding  one.     If,  in  the  texture 
of  the  piece,  there  be  interwoven  any  scenes  of  satisfaction, 
I  they  afford  only  faint  gleams  of  pleasure,  which  are  thrown 
'  in  by  way  of  variety,  and  in  order  to  plunge  the  actors  into 
deeper  diatrees,  by  means  of  that  contrast  and  disappoint- 
ment.    The  whole  heart  of  the  poet  is  employed,  in  rouzing 
and  supporting  the  compassion  and  indignation,  the  anxiety 
and  resentment  of  his  audience.     Tliey  are  pleased  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  afflicted,  and  never  are  so  happy  as  when 
,  they  employ  tears,  sobs,  and  cries  to  give  vent  to  their  sor- 
\  ■  .  "^ 

'  {Ttiia  EUvty  ITU  first  [lubliilisd  in  Edition  L.] 
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row,  and  relieve  their  heart,  swoln  with  the  tendereet  sym- 
pathy and  compoaaion. 

The  few  critica  who  have  had  some  tincture  of  philosophy, 
have  remarked  tliis  singular  phenomenon,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  it. 

L'Abbe  Dubop,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting, 
asserts,  that  nothing  is  in  general  so  disf^reeable  to  the  ] 
mind  as  the  languid,  listless  state  of  indolence,  into  which  / 
it  falls  upon  the  removal  of  all  passion  and  occupation.    To 
get  rid  of  this  painful  situation,  it  seeks  every  amnsementrk 
and  pursuit ;    business,  gaming,  shews,  eiccutions ;  what-  \ 
ever  will  rouze  the  paMions,  and  take  ite  attention  from  it-  I 
Bel£     No  matter  what  the  passion  is :  Let  it  be  disagreeable,  '^ 
afflicting,  melancholy,  disordered ;  it  is  still  better  than  that 
insipid  languor,  which  arises  from  perfect  tranquillity  and 
repose. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  this  account,  as  being,  at 
least  in  part,  satisfactory.  Yon  may  observe,  when  there 
are  several  tables  of  gaming,  that  all  the  company  run  to 
those,  where  the  deepest  play  is,  even  though  they  find  not 
there  the  best  players.  The  view,  or,  at  least,  imagination 
of  high  passions,  arising  from  great  loss  or  gain,  affectl 
llie  spectator  by  sympathy,  gives  him  some  touches  of  the 
same  psiisions,  and  serves  him  for  a  momentary  entertain- 
ment. It  makes  the  time  pass  the  easier  with  him,  and  i 
some  relief  to  that  oppression,  under  which  men  commonly 
labour,  when  left  entirely  to  their  own  tboogfatB  and  medl- 
tatioos. 

We  find  that  common  liars  alwajB  magnify,  in  their  nar^ 
rations,  all  kinds  of  danger,  pain,  distress,  sickness,  deaths, 
murders,  and  cruelties;  as  well  as  joy,  beauty,  mirth,  and 
magnificence.  It  is  an  absurd  secret,  which  they  have  for 
jileasing  their  company,  fixing  their  attention,  and  attaching 
them  to  such  marvellous  relations,  by  the  paesions  and 
emotions,  which  they  excite. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  present 
subject^  in  its  full  extent,  this  solution,  however  ingenious 
and  satisfa<rtory  it  may  appear.  It  is  certain,  that  the  same 
object  of  distress,  which  pleases  in  a  tragedy,  were  it  really 
set  before  ns,  would  give  the  most  unfeigned  uneasineas ; 
though  it  be  then  the  most  effectual  cure  to  languor  and 
indolence.     Monsieur  Fowtbkellk  seems  to  have  been  sen- 
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Bible  of  this  difficulty;  and  according-lj  attempts  another 
solution  of  the  phumoinenon  ;  at  least  makes  some  addition 
to  the  theory  above  mentioned.* 

*  Pleasure  and  pain,'  saya  he, '  which  are  two  sentiments 
BO  difterent  in  themselves,  differ  not  so  much  in  their  cause. 
From  the  instance  of  ticklinp,  it  appears,  tbat  the  move- 
ment of  pleasure,  pushed  a  little  too  far,  becomes  pain  ;  and 
that  the  movement  of  pain,  a  little  moderated,  becomes  plea- 
sure. Hence  it  proceeds,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
sorrow,  soft  and  agreeable :  It  is  a  pain  weakened  and 
diminished.  The  heart  likes  naturally  to  be  moved  and 
affected.  Melancholy  objects  suit  it,  and  even  disastrous 
and  sorrowful,  provided  they  are  suftened  by  some  circum- 
stance. It  is  certain,  that^  on  the  theatre,  the  repn?»ciitation 
has  aluiost  the  effect  of  reality ;  yet  it  has  not  altogrothcr  that 
effect.  Ilowever  we  may  be  hurried  away  by  the  spectacle ; 
whatever  dominion  the  senses  and  imagination  may  usurp 
over  the  reason,  there  still  lurks  at  thebottttra  a  certain  idea 
of  falsehood  in  the  whole  of  what  we  see.  This  idea,  though 
weak  and  diag-uised,  suffices  to  diminish  the  pain  which  w« 
suffer  from  the  misfortunes  of  tbnsc  whom  we  love,  und  to 
reduce  that  affliction  to  each  a  pitch  as  converts  it  into  a 
pleasure.  We  weep  for  the  misfortune  of  a  hero,  to  whom 
we  are  attached.  In  the  same  instant  we  comfort  ourselvefi, 
by  reflecting,  that  it  is  nothing  bnt  a  fiction:  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely that  mixture  of  sentiments,  wliich  composes  an  agree- 
able sorrow,  and  tears  that  dcjlight  ua.  But  oa  that  afBiction, 
which  is  caused  by  exterior  and  sensible  objects,  is  stronger 
than  the  consolation  which  arises  from  an  internal  reflection, 
they  are  the  effects  and  ayuiptouis  of  sorrow,  that  ought  to 
predominate  in  the  compoBiUon.' 

This  solution  seems  just  and  convincing ;  but  perhaps  it 
wants  still  some  new  addition,  in  order  to  make  it  onswer 
fully  the  pheenomenon,  which  we  here  examine.  All  the 
I  passions,  excited  by  eloquence,  are  agreeable  in  the  hSghest 
I  degree,  as  well  as  those  which  arc  moved  by  painting  and 
the  theatre.  The  epilogues  of  Ciceeo  are,  on  this  account 
chiefly,  the  delight  of  every  reader  of  taste;  and  it  is  difficnlt 
to  read  some  of  them  without  t)ie  deepest  sympathy  and 
sorrow.  His  merit  as  an  orator,  no  doubt,  depends  much  on 
Ma  success  in  this  particolax.    When  he  had  raised  tears  in 

*  R*flvxioni  lur  !■  j)0«ti<iti«.  |  86. 
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his  judges  and  ail  his  audience,  they  were  thea  the  most 
highly  delighteil,  and  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with 
the  pleader.  The  pathetic  description  of  the  butchery,  made 
by  Yerres  of  the  Sicilian  captains,  is  a  masterpiece  of  this 
kind :  But  I  believe  none  will  affirm,  that  the  being  present 
ut  a  melancholy  scene  of  that  nature  would  afford  any  enter- 
tainment. Neither  is  the  sorrow  bej-o  softened  by  fiction  ; 
For  the  audience  were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  every  cir- 
cumstance. -What  is  it  then,  which  in  this  case  raises  a 
pleasure  from  tlie  bosom  of  uneasiness,  so  to  speak;  and  a 
pleaaore,  which  still  retains  all  the  features  aud  outward 
symptoms  of  distress  and  sorrow  ? 

I  answer :  This  extraordinary  effect  proceeds  from  that 
Tery  eloquence,  with  which  the  melancholy  scene  is  repre- 
sented. The  genius  required  to  paint  object.B  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  art  employed  in  collecting  all  the  pathetic  cir- 
cumstjinces,  the  judgment  displayed  in  disposing  them  :  thd 
exercise,  I  say,  of  these  noble  talents,  together  with  the 
force  of  expression,  and  beauty  of  oratorial  numbers,  diffuse 
the  highest  satisfaction  on  the  audience,  and  excit«;  the  most 
delightful  movements.  By  this  means,  the  uneasiness  of 
the  melancholy  passions  is  not  only  overpowered  and  e&ced 
by  something  stronger  of  an  oppo«ite  kind ;  but  the  whole 
impulse  of  those  passions  Is  converted  into  pleasure,  and 
swells  the  delight  which  the  eloquence  raises  in  us.  The 
same  force  of  oratory,  employed  on  an  uninteresting  subject, 
would  not  please  half  so  much,  or  rather  would  appear  alto- 
gether ridiculous ;  and  the  mind,  being  left  in  absolute  calm- 
ness and  indifference,  would  relish  none  of  those  beauties  of 
imagination  or  expression,  which,  if  joined  to  passion,  give 
it  such  exquisite  entertainment.  The  impulse  or  vehemence, 
arising  from  sorrow,  com^ia&sion,  indignation,  receives  a  new 
direction  from  the  sentiments  of  beauty,  llio  latter,  being 
the  predominant  emotion,  seize  the  whole  mind,  and  convert 
the  former  into  themselves,  at  least  tincture  them  so  strongly 
as  totally  to  alter  their  nature.  And  tha  soul,  being,  at  the 
same  time,  rouzcd  by  passion,  and  charmed  by  eloquence, 
feels  on  the  whole  a  strong  movement,  which  is  altogether 
delightful. 

The  same  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy ;  with  this  addi« 
tion,  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation ;  and  imitation  is  always 
of  itself  agreeable.    This  circumstance  serves  still  farther 
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to  smooth  the  motions  of  passion,  and  conTert  the  whole 
feeling  into  one  aniform  and  strong  enjoirnient.  Objects  of 
the  greatest  terror  and  distress  please  in  painting,  and  please 
more  than  the  most  beautiful  objects,  that  appear  calm  and 
indifferent.'  The  affection,  rouzing  the  mind,  excites  a 
large  stock  of  spirit  and  yehemeuce;  which  is  all  trans- 
formed into  pleasure  by  the  force  of  the  prevailing  move- 
ment. It  is  thus  the  fiction  of  tragedy  softens  the  passion, 
by  an  infasion  of  a  new  feeling,  not  merely  by  weakening  or 
diminiahing  the  sorrow.  Tou  may  by  degrees  weaken  a  real 
sorrow,  till  it  totally  disappears ;  yet  in  noue  of  ita  gradua- 
tions will  it  ever  give  pleasure ;  except,  perhaps,  by  accident, 
to  a  man  sunk  under  lethargic  indolence,  whom  it  roi 
from  that  languid  state. 

To  confirm  this  theory,  it  will  be  anificient  to  prodi 
other  instances,  where  the  subordinate  movement  ia  com 
into  the  predominant,  and  gives  force  to  it,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent, and  even  sometimes  though  of  a  contrary  nature. 

Novelty  naturally  rouzes  the  mind,  and  attntcta  our  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  movementR,  which  it  causes,  are  always  con- 
verted into  any  passion,  belonging  to  the  object,  and  join 
tiieir  force  to  it.  Whether  an  event  excite  joy  or  sorrow, 
pride  i)r  shame,  anger  or  good-will,  it  ia  sure  to  produce  a 
stronger  affection,  when  new  or  unusual.  And  though 
novelty  of  itself  be  agreeable,  it  fortifies  the  painful,  as  well 
as  agreeable  passions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a  person  extremely  by  the 
narration  of  any  event,  the  best  method  of  encreaaing  its 
effect  would  be  artfully  to  delay  informing  him  of  it,  and 
first  to  excite  his  curiosity  and  impatieuoe  before  you  let  him 
into  the  secret  This  is  the  artifice  practised  by  Iaoo  in  the 
famous  Bcene  of  Shakespea&e  j  and  every  spectator  is  sensi- 
ble, that  Othbllo's  jealousy  acquires  additional  force  from 
bis  preceding  impatience,  and  that  the  subordinate  passion 
is  here  readily  transforniod  into  the  predominant  one. 

Difficulties  encreaBe  passiona  of  every  kind ;  and  by  ronz- 


'  PuDtvre  mnke  no  ttcruple  of  mpm- 
MQtiiEft  durtreM  aod  porrov  u  welt  aa 
any  otbor  paaaion:  But  th«jr  bbatu  nut 
to  dwell  tomiich  on  tli«e  meUiDchol; 
kfi«ctiDiiB  fM  iJir  {M>rU,  vlio,  iho'  the; 
copy  every  emotion  of  the  huTiiiin  broiwt, 
yet  paaa  toj  quickly  over  tbe  aftreeable 
seoUnmlB.    A  (uinter  rcpremaU  only 


ono  instntit ;  niid  if  thai  ha  pDiwtonata 
eounRh.  it  is  tan  to  affect  and  deli^ 
thr  <ipvel'il«r :  Rut  nothing  ciio  funiiiihi 
to  the  |>ort  8  Yttriety  of  koom  iind  inci- 
dcnU  and  H«cJmeDts,  exi<«pT  distrtWB. 
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Ing  our  attentiun,  and  exciting  our  active  powers,  they  pro- 
daee  an  emotion,  which  nourishes  the  prevailing  affection. 

Parents  cooimonly  lore  that  child  moat^  whose  sickly  in- 
firm frame  of  body  has  occasioned  them  the  greatest  pains, 
trouble,  and  anxiety  in  rearing  him.  The  agreeable  aenti- 
luent  of  affection  here  acquires  force  from  sentiments  of  un- 
easiness. 

Nothing  endears  so  much  a  friend  as  sorrow  for  his 
death.  The  pleasure  of  his  company  has  not  so  powerfnl  an 
influence. 

Jealousy  is  a  painful  passion ;  yet  without  some  share  of 
it,  the  agreeable  affection  of  love  has  difficulty  to  subsist  in 
its  full  force  and  violence.  Absence  is  also  a  great  source  of 
complitint  among  lovers,  and  gives  them  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness :  Yet  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  their  mutual  pas- 
sion than  short  intervi^  of  that  kin<L  And  if  long  intervals 
often  prove  fatal,  it  is  only  because,  through  time,  men  are 
accustomed  to  them,  and  they  cease  to  give  uneasineBS. 
Jealousy  and  absence  iu  love  compose  the  dttlM  peecanie  of  t^ 
iTALiAirs,  which  they  suppose  so  esseutial  to  all  pleasure. 

There  is  a  fine  observation  of  the  elder  PLtKT,  which  illus-  \ 
trates  the  principle  here  insisted  on.     It  is  very  TemarkabU, 
WH^hlb,  that  the  taat  works  of  eelebraled  artisttf  which  ikey  left 
imperfect,   are  always  the  most  prised^  stich  as  the  lais   of 

AbISTIDES,    the    TTXDJlBIDEa    of  NiGOlUCHUB,   the   MeDEJL   of 

TiuoMAOHUs,  an*i  the  Venus  of  Apxlles.  These  are  valued 
even  above  their  Jinished  productions ;  The  broken  UneofntnU 
of  the  pieecy  and  the  half*formed  idea  of  the  pawUr  are  earo' 
ftUly  studied  ;  and  ow  very  grief  for  i/uit  rurious  handy  which 
had  been  slopped  iy  death,  is  an  additional  encrease  to  our 
pleasure,*  — 

These  Instances  (and  many  more  might  be  collected)  are 
sufficient  to  afford  us  some  iusight  into  tiie  analogy  of  nature, 
and  to  show  ns,  that  the  pleasure,  which  poets,  orators,  and 
musicians  give  ns,  by  exciting  grief,  sorrow,  indignation, 
compassion,  is  not  so  extraordinary  or  paradoxical,  as  it  may 
at  first  sight  appear.     The  force  of  imagination,  the  energy 


^  '  IUwlnn>|Mvqaui  nxomMiiHao- 
lia.  di^um,  ebmm  sapnma  opam  KTti- 
ftcam,    imp«rf«clAaqii#    tabalu,    aiait. 

ltUxABiaTII>I*,TTIIDAUt>A«NlO(>IIAaiI. 
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of  expresBion,  the  power  of  numbera,  the  charms  of  imiitv- 
tion ;  all  these  are  naturally,  of  ibemselves,  delightful  to 
the  mind  :  And  when  tlie  object  presented  lays  also  hold  of 
eome  affection,  ti,e  pleasuro  stiU  rieee  upon  us,  by  the  con- 
version of  this  subordinate  movement  into  that  which  is 
predominant.  The  paesion,  though,  perhaps,  naturally,  and 
when  excited  by  the  simple  appearance  of  a  real  oliject,  it 
may  be  painful ;  yet  is  so  smoothed,  and  softened,  and 
mollified,  when  raised  by  the  finer  arts,  that  it  affords  the 
highent  entertairment. 

To  confirm  this  reasoning,  we  may  obserre,  that  if  the 
movementa  of  the  imagination  be  not  predominant  above 
those  of  the  passion,  a  contrary  effect  follows ;  and  the 
former,  being  now  subordinate,  ia  converted  into  the  latter, 
and  still  farther  encreaaea  the  pain  and  affliction  of  the 
sufferer. 

Who  could  ever  think  of  it  as  a  good  expedient  for  com- 
forting an  afflicted  parent,  to  era^erate,  with  all  the  force 
of  elocution,  the  irreparable  loss,  which  he  has  met  with  by 
the  death  of  a  fevourite  child  9  The  more  power  of  im^ina^ 
tion  and  expression  you  here  employ,  the  more  you  encrease 
his  despair  and  affliction. 

The  shame,  confusion,  and  terror  of  VEaaES,  no  doubt, 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  noble  eloquence  and  vehemence  of 
Cicero  :  So  also  did  his  pain  and  uneasiness.  These  former 
panBions  were  too  strong  for  the  pleasure  arising-  from  the 
beauties  of  elocution  ;  and  operated,  though  from  the  same 
principle,  yet  in  a  contrary  manner,  to  the  sympathy,  com- 
passion, and  indignation  of  the  audience. 

Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  approaches  towards  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  royal  party,  supposes,  that  his  narration  must 
then  become  infinitely  disngrceablo ;  and  he  hurries  over  the 
king's  death,  without  giving  us  one  circumstance  of  it.  He 
conHiders  it  as  too  htjrrid  a  scene  to  be  contemplated  with 
any  satis&ciion,  or  even  w^ithout  the  utmost  pain  and  aver- 
sion. He  himself,  as  well  as  the  readers  of  that  age,  were 
too  deeply  concerned  in  the  events,  and  felt  a  pain  from  sub- 
jects, which  an  historian  and  a  reader  of  another  age  would 
regard  as  the  most  pathetic  and  most  interesting,  and,  by 
consequence,  the  most  agreeable. 

An  action,  represented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too  bloody  and 
fttrocions.     It  may  excite  such  movements  of  horror  ae  will 
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not  soften  into  pleasure ;  and  Uie  greatest  energy  of  expres- 
sion, bestowed  on  descriptions  of  that  nature,  serves  only  to 
augment  our  uneasiness.  Such  is  tliat  action  represented  in 
the  Ambitious  Stepmother,  where  a  venerable  old  man,  raised 
to  the  height  of  fury  and  despair,  mshes  against  a  pillar, 
and  striking  his  head  upon  it,  besmears  it  all  over  with 
mingled  brains  and  gore.  The  £kguhb  theatre  abounds  too 
much  with  such  shocking  images. 

Even  the  common  sentiments  of  compassion  require  to  be 
softened  by  some  agreeable  affection,  in  order  to  give  a 
thon>ugh  satisfaction  to  the  audience.  The  mere  suffering 
of  plaintive  virtue,  under  the  triumphant  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion nf  vice,  forms  a  disagreeable  spectacle,  and  is  carefully 
avoided  by  all  masters  nf  the  drama.  In  order  to  dismiBS 
the  audience  with  entire  satisfaction  and  contentment,  the 
virtue  must  either  convert  itself  into  a  noble  oooragoous 
despair,  or  the  rice  receive  its  proper  punishment. 

Most  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  very  un- 
happy in  their  subjects.  As  they  wrought  much  for  churches 
and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  represented  such  horrible 
subjects  as  crucifixions  and  martyrdoms,  where  nothing  ap- 
pears but  tortures,  wounds,  executions,  and  passive  suffering, 
without  any  action  or  affection.  When  they  turned  tlieir 
pencil  from  this  ghastly  mythology,  they  had  commonly  re- 
course to  Ovid,  whose  fictions,  thongh  passionate  and  agree- 
able, are  scarcely  natural  or  probable  enough  for  painting. 

The  same  inversion  of  that  principle,  which  is  here  insisted 
on,  displays  itself  in  common  life,  as  in  the  effe<.'tAt  of  orator^' 
and  poetry.  Raise  so  the  subordinate  passion  that  it  becomes 
the  predominant,  it  swallowsup  that  affection  which  it  before 
nounsbed  and  encreosed*  Too  much  jealousy  extinguishes 
love :  Too  much  difficulty  renders  us  indifferent :  Too  much 
sickness  and  infirmity  disgusts  a  selfish  and  unkind  parent. 

What  so  disagreeable  as  the  dismal,  gloomy,  disastrous 
Btoriee,  with  which  melancholy  people  entertain  their  com- 
panions P  The  uneasy  passion  being  there  raised  alone,  un- 
accompanied with  any  spirit,  genius,  or  eloquence,  conveys  a 
pure  uneasiness,  and  is  attended  ^ith  nothing  that  can  »often 
it  into  pleasore  or  satisfiiction. 
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» E88AT  XXm,— 0/  the  Stawlard  of  Taste, 

The  great  variety  of  Taate,  as  well  as  of  opinion,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  fallen  under 
every  one's  observation.  Men  of  the  most  confined  knowledge 
are  able  to  remiirk  a  difference  of  ta^d^  in  the  narrow  circle 
uf  their  acquaintance,  even  where  the  pereons  have  been 
educated  under  the  same  government,  and  have  early  imbibed 
the  same  prejudices.  But  those,  who  can  enlarge  their  view 
to  contempliito  distant  nations  and  remote  ages,  are  still 
more  surprized  at  the  great  inconsistence  and  contrariety. 
"We  are  apt  to  call  harbarcm^  whatever  depurta  widely  &om 
onr  uwn  tuj»Le  and  apprehension :  But  soon  lind  the  epithet 
cfreproach  retorted  on  us.  And  the  highest  arrogance  and 
aelf-couceit  is  at  lust  startled,  on  observing  an  eqaal  assurauoe 
on  all  sides,  and  ecruptes,  amidst  such  a  contest  of  sentiment, 
to  pronounce  positively  in  ita  own  favour. 

As  this  variety  of  taste  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
enquirer ;  so  will  it  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  still 
ji^reater  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  The  sentiments  of 
men  often  dilier  with  regard  to  beauty  and  deformity  of  all 
kinds,  even  while  their  general  discourse  is  the  same.  There 
are  certain  terms  in  every  language,  which  import  blame,  and 
others  pi-aise ;  and  all  men,  who  use  the  same  tongue,  must 
agree  m  their  application  of  them.  Every  voice  is  united  in 
applauding  elegance,  propriety,  Himplicity,  spirit  in  writing ; 
and  in  blaming  fustian,  aflectution,  coldness,  and  a  false 
brilliancy  :  But  when  critaca  come  to  particulars,  thiasfM^ming 
unanimity  vanishes;  and  it  is  found,  that  they  had  affixed 
a  very  different  meaning  to  their  eipressiona.  In  all  matters 
of  opinion  and  science,  the  case  is  opposite :  The  difiereuce 
among  men  is  there  oflener  found  to  lie  in  generals  than  in 
particulars ;  and  to  be  less  in  reality  than  in  appearance. 
An  explanation  of  the  terms  commonly  ends  the  controversy ; 
and  the  disputants  are  surprized  to  hud,  that  they  hod  been 
quarrelling,  while  at  bottom  tbey  agreed  in  their  judgment. 

Those  who  fouud  morality  on  sentiment,  more  than  on 
reason,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  under  the  former 
observation,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  all  questions,  which 
regard  conduct  and  maimers,  the  difference  among  men  is 
really  greater  than  at  first  sight  it  appears.    It  is  indeed 

■  [Thii  Essay  wns  first  publishod  id  Bdilion  L.1      \ 
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oorioiis,  that  writers  of  all  imtioiis  aud  all  o^es  coudir  in 
■^plaiidiiig  ju»licc,  humanity,  magnanimity,  prudence,  rerar- 
qity ;  and  in  blaming'  the  opposite  qualities.  Kveu  poets  and 
other  authors,  whose  compoeitions  are  chiefly  calculated  to 
please  the  imagination,  are  yet  found,  from  Homer  down  to  \^ 
Feselok,  to  inculcAte  the  some  moral  precepts,  and  to  bestow  \ 
their  applause  and  blame  on  the  same  virtues  and  vices. 
This  great  unanimity  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
plain  i-eiLSOn ;  which,  in  all  these  cases,  maintjiins  similar 
sentiments  in  all  men,  and  prevents  those  controversies,  to 
which  the  abstract  sciences  ore  so  much  exposed.    So  fiir  aa 

■  the  unanimity  is  real,  this  account  may  be  admitted  as  satis- 
factory :  But  we  mast  also  allow  that  some  part  of  ihe  seem- 
ing harmony  iu  morals  may  be  accounted  for  £tnm  IUh  veiy 

^atore  of  language.     The  word  virtue,  with  its  equivalent  in 


every  tongue,  implies  praise ;  as  that  of  vice  does  blame : 
And  no  one,  without  the  moat  obvious  and  grossest  impro- 
priety, could  affix  reproach  to  a  term,  which  in  general 
acceptation  is  understood  in  a  good  sense ;  or  bestow  applause, 
where  the  idiom  requires  disapprobation.  Houeb'b  general 
precepts,  where  he  delivers  any  such,  will  never  be  contrt)- 
verted ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  when  he  draws  particular 
pictures  of  manners,  and  represents  heroism  in  Achilles  and 
prudence  in  Ulysses,  he  intermixes  a  much  greater  degree 
of  ferocity  in  the  former,  aud  of  cunning  and  fraud  in  the 
latter,  than  Fenelon  would  admit  of.  The  sa^  Ultsses  in 
the  Oeeek  poet  seems  to  delight  in  lies  and  Gctions,  and 
often  employs  them  without  any  necessity  or  even  advantage  ; 
But  his  more  scrupulous  son,  in  the  Fbench  epic  writer,  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  most  imminent  perils,  rather  than  depart 
from  the  mtwt  exact  line  of  truth  and  veracity. 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoban  insist  on  the 
excellent  moral  precepts  interspersed  throughout  that  wild 
and  absurd  performance.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
Ababic  words,  which  correspond  to  the  Gkgusd,  equity, 
justice,  temperance,  meekness,  charity,  were  such  as,  from 
the  constant  use  of  that  tongue,  must  always  be  taken  In  a 
good  sense ;  and  it  would  have  argued  the  greatest  ignorance, 
not  of  morals,  bat  of  language,  to  have  mentioned  them  with 
any  epithets,  besides  tliose  of  applause  and  approbation.  But 
would  we  know,  whether  the  pretended  prophet  had  really 
attained  a  just  sentiment  of  morals?    Let  us  attend  to  his 
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narration ;  and  we  shall  soon  find,  that  he  bcstowB  praise 
such  instances  of  treachery,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  revenj 
bigotry,  aa  are  utterly  incompatible  with  civilized  socit 
No  steady  rule  of  right  seems  there  to  be  attended  to ; 
every  action  is  blamed  or  praised,  so  far  only  as  it  is  hem 
_ficial  or  hurtful  to  the  true  believers. 

The  merit  of  delivering  true  general  precepts  in  ethics 
indeed  very  small.  Whoever  recommends  any  moral  virtue 
really  does  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the  terms  themselve 
That  people,  who  invented  the  word  cJiarity,  and  used  it  in  a 
good  sense,  inculcated  more  clearly  and  much  more  effica^ 
ciously,  the  precept-,  be  chariinhle,  than  any  pretended  legis- 
lator or  prophet,  who  should  insert  such  ii  vuixim  in  his 
writings.  Of  all  expressions,  those,  which,  together  with 
thtir  other  meaning,  imply  a  degree  either  of  blame  or  appro- 
bation, are  the  least  liable  to  be  perverted  or  mistuiien. 

It  is  uatural  for  us  to  seek  a  SUxiidard  of  Taste ;  a  rule,  by 
which  the  various  sentiments  of  men  may  be  reconciled  ;  at 
least,  a  decision,  afforded,  confirming  one  sentiment,  and 
condemning  another. 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy,  which  cuts  off  all  hopes 
of  sQCcesa  iu  such  an  attempt,  and  represents  the  impossibility 
of  ever  attaining  any  standard  of  taste.  The  difference,  it  is 
said,  is  very  wide  between  judgment  and  sentiment.  All 
flentiinent  is  right ;    because  sentiment  haa  a  reference  to 


nothing  beyond  it^lj^  and"i8^1ffay8  real,  jvherecetjunian- is 
\_n  conscious  of  it.     Butall  deter  minatjqnsof  the_iuiderstanding 


are  not  right ;  because  they  have  a  reference  to  something  be- 
yond themselves,  to  wit,  real  matter  of  fact;  and  are  not 
always  conformable  to  that  standard.  Among  a  thousand 
different  opinions  which  different  men  may  entertain  of  the 
same  subject,  there  ia  one,  and  but  one,  that  is  just  and  true; 
and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  fix  and  ascertain  it.  On  the 
contrary,  a  thousand  different  sentiments,  excited  by  the  same 
object,  are  all  right :  Because  no  sentiment  reprffsenta  what 
is  really  in  the  object.  It  only  marks  a  certain  conformity 
or  relation  between  the  object  and  the  organs  or  faculties  of 
the  mind ;  and  if  that  conformity  did  not  really  exist,  the 
sentiment  could  never  possibly  have  being.  Beauty  is  no 
quality  in  things  themselves :  It  exists  merely  in  the 
mind  which  contemplates  them;  and  each  mind  perceives 
a  different  beauty.    One  person  may  even  perceive  deformity, 
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irhere  another  ia  sengible  of  beauty ;  and  every  indiTidna] 
onght  fcoacquiesce  in  bis  own  sentlmentf  without  pretending  to 
I'egalate  those  of  others.  To  seek  the  real  beauty,  or  real  de- 
formity, is  as  fruitless  au  enquiry,  as  to  pretend  to  ascertain 
the  real  sweet  or  real  bitter.  According  to  the  disposition  of 
the  organs,  the  same  object  may  be  both  sweet  and  bitter ; 
and  the  proverb  has  justly  determined  it  to  be  fruitless  to 
dispute  concerning  taateg.  It  is  very  natural,  and  even  quite 
lieoessary,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  mental,  as  well  ns  bodily 
taflte ;  and  thus  conimou  sense,  which  is  so  often  at  variance 
with  philosophy,  especially  with  the  sceptical  kind,  is  found, 
in  one  instance  at  leaat,  to  agree  in  prononncizig  the  same 
decision. 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  passing  into  a  proverb,  seems  to 
have  attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense ;  there  is  certainly 
a  specieH  of  common  sense  which  oppoaea  it,  at  least  serves 
to  modify  and  restrain  it.  Whoever  would  assert  an  equality 
of  genius  and  elegance  between  OoiLBT  and  Milton,  or 
BimTAN  and  Addison,  would  be  thought  to  defend  no  less 
au  extravagaucc,  thau  if  he  had  maintained  a  mole-hill 
to  be  afi  high  as  Tenerifpe,  or  a  pond  as  extensive  as  the 
ocean.  Though  there  may  be  found  persona,  who  give  the  ; 
preference  to  the  fonner  authors ;  no  one  pays  attention  to  , 
such  a  taste ;  and  we  pronounce  without  scruple  the  senti-  ' 
ment  of  these  pretended  critics  to  be  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
The  principle  of  the  natmul  equality  of  tastes  is  then  totally 
foi^ot,  and  while  we  admit  it  on  some  occasions,  where  the 
objects  seem  uvbt  an  equality,  it  appears  an  extravagant 
paradox,  or  rather  a  palpable  absnrdity,  where  objects  so  dis- 
proportioned  are  compared  together. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  rules  of  composition  are 
fixed  by  reasonings  a  jjn'an,  or  can  be  esteemed  abstnict  ron- 
clusious  of  tlie  understanding,  from  comparing  those  habitudes 
and  relations  of  ideas,  which  arc  eternal  and  immutable. 
Their  foundation  is  the  same  with  that  of  all  the  practioal 
sciences,  experience ;  nor  are.  they  Juiy  thing  but  general 
jph«*»nr«.finnH,  fif^nHjemJng  what  haa  been  universally  found  to 
please  in  all  countries  and  in  all  agea  Many  of  the  beauties 
of  poetry  and  even  of  eloquence  are  founded  on  fal»ehm>d 
and  fiction,  on  hyperboles,  metaphors,  and  an  abuse  or  per- 

Irersion  of  terms  from  their  natural  meaning.  To  check  the 
■allies  of  the  imagination,  and  to  reduce  every  expression  to 
I i 
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geomeb-ico)  truth  and  exactness,  would  be  the  roo«t  coni 
to  the  laws  of  criticism;   because  it  would  produce  a  work, 
which,  by  universal  experience,  has  been  found  the  most 
.     inaipid  and  disagreeable.   Jtat  though  poetry  can  neTeLSah- 
>.  ■JPit  to  exact  truths  it  rongt^bp  qf>nfin^  by  nilfis  of  art,  dj^ 
.eOTOTftd  tn  thft  nnihnr  «'ithHr  by  f^fninR  or  observation.       If 
some  negligent  or  irregular  Tn-it<!r8  have  pleased,  tliey  hare 
not  pleased  bj  their  transj^ssions  of  rule  or  order,  bnt  in 
spite  of  these  transgressions :    They  have  posseaged  other 
beauties,  which  were  conformable  to  just  criticism ;  and  the 
force  of  these  beauties  has  been  able  to  overpower  censure, 
and  give  the  mind  a  satisfaction   superior  to  the  disgust 
arising  irom  the  blemishes.     Akiosto  pleases;  but  not  by 
his  monatroot  and  improbable  fictions,  by  his  bizarre  mixture 
of  the  serioos  and  comic  styles,  by  the  want  of  coherence  in 
bis  stories,  or  by  the  coutiuual  interruptions  of  his  narration. 
He  charms  by  the  force  and  cloamese  of  his  expression,  by 
V    the  readiness  and  variety  of  his  inventions,  and  by  his  naturaJ 
pictiu«8  of -the  passions,  especially  those  of  tiie  gay  and 
amorous  kind :    And  however  his  faults  may  diminish  onr 
satisfaction,  they  are  not  able  entirely  to  destroy  it.     I)id 
^ur  pleasure  really  arise  from  tliose  ports  of  his  poem,  which 
JM  denominate  ^T':!JtB^ti1iiB  wovld  ^e  Tin_o'biectipn  to  critJciam 
in^general  :  It  would  only  be  ftn  oltJftfTtlO"  *^  ihci^  pj^rH^fnlflr 
rules  of  .criticism,  whiclLwonld  establish  snch  circumstances 
to  be  tkults,  and  would  represent  them  as  universally  blame- 
I  able.    If  they  are  found  to  please,  they  cannot  be  faults ;  let 
the  pleasure,  which  they  produce,  be  ever  so  unexpected  and 
ouutable. 
>ut  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded  only  on 
ricnce  and  on  the  observation  of  the  common  sentiments 
/of  human  nature,  we  must  not  imagine,  that,  on  every  occa- 
Igion,  the  feelings  of  men  will  be  conformable  to  these  rules. 
Those  finer  emotions  of  the  mind  are  of  a  very  tender  and 
delicate  nature,  and  require  the  concurrence  of  many  favour- 
able circumstances  to  make   them  play  with   fm:ility  and 
exactness,  according  to  their  general  and  established  princi- 
p1e«.    The  least  exterior  hindrance  to  such  small  springs,  or 
the  least  internal  disorder,  distnrbs  their  motion,  and  con- 
founds the  operation  of  the  whole  machine.    When  we  would 
make  an  experiment  of  this  nature,  and  would  try  the  force 
of  any  beauty  or  deformity,  we  must  choose  with  care  a 
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proper  time  and  place,  and  bring  the  faucj  to  a  suitable 
situation  and  dispo&itiou.  A  perfect  serenity  of  mind,  a  re- 
collection of  thought,  a  due  attention  to  the  object ;  if  an/ 
of  these  circumstances  be  wanting,  our  experiment  will  be 
fallacious,  and  we  shall  be  nnable  to  judge  of  the  catholic 
and  unirersal  beauty.  The  relation,  which  nature  has  placed 
between  the  form  and  the  sentiment,  will  at  least  be  more 
obscure ;  and  it  will  require  greater  accuracy  to  trace  and 
discern  it.  We  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  its  influence  not  so 
much  from  the  operation  of  each  particular  beauty,  as  from  the 
durable  admiration,  which  attends  those  works,  that  hare 
Burrived  all  the  caprices  of  qaode  and  fasbion,  all  the  mis- 
takes of  ignorance  and  envy^^_^ 

The  same  Homrr,  who  plea.sed  at  Athens  and  Rouk  two 
thousand  years  ago,  is  still  admired  at  P&eir  and  at  LoNtx>N. 
All  the  changes  of  climate,  gOTemment,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage, have  not  been  able  to  obscuro  bis  glorj-.  Autliorityl 
or  prejudice  may  give  a  temporary  vc^e  to  a  bad  poet  on 
orator ;  but  his  reputation  will  never  be  durable  or  general. 
When  his  compositions  are  examined  by  posterity  or  by 
foreigners,  the  enchantment  is  dissipated,  and  his  faults 
appear  in  their  true  colours.  On  the  contrary,  a  real  genius,! 
the  louger  his  works  endure,  and  tbe  more  wide  they  are) 
spread,  tbo  more  sincere  is  the  admiration  which  he  meets' 
with.  Envy  and  jealousy  have  too  much  place  in  a  narrow 
circle;  and  even  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  person  may 
diminish  the  applause  due  to  hia  performances :  But  when 
these  obstructions  are  removed,  the  beauties,  which  are  natu- 
rally fitted  to  excite  agreeable  sentiments,  immediately  dis- 
play their  energy ;  and  while  the  world  endures,  they  maintain 
their  authority  over  the  minds  of  men.  v 

It  appears  then,  that.  ami<^st  all  the  variety  and  caprice  of /• 

jaate,  there  ap^  Tfiftt  gflfiBT*-'  prinHplf^n  nf  approbation^r 

L **^  blame,  wti98^>  i"fl^^fnftft  ft.  ffl^rpfiil  eye  may  trace  in  all  0|>cra- 

_^ons  of  the  mind.     Some  particular  fomis  or  qualities,  from 

^     the  original  structure  of  the  internal  fabric,  are  calcnlatt»d  to 

W     please,  and  others  to  displease ;    and  if  they  fail  of  th^ir 

f^flVX  ?"    any  pnr*'^"'*^^    Jnatstne^^  H    is  fmm    anmrt    nppnaanf 

defect  or  imperfection  in  the  organ.    A  man  in  a  fever  would 

'not  iodft  on  his  palate  as  abte  to  decide  concerning  flavours ; 

nor  mmld  one,  affected  with  the  jaundice,  pretend  to  give  a 

T<erdiot  with  regard  to  colours.     In  each  creature,  there  Is  a 
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sound  and  a  defective  state ;  and  the  former  alone  can" 
Buppoaed  to  afford  us  a  true  standard  of  tatite  and  aentiment. 
.  I^iu  llie^ouuil  state  of  the  organ,  th^re  be  an  entire  or  9 
cguaidcrablti,  uulfbrmity  of  sentiment  among  uieu,  we.  lua^ 
jiience  derive  an  idea  of  the  perfect  beautj ;  in  like  matmei 
\^      as  the  appearance  of  objects  in  day -light,  to  the  eye  of  ajnan 

/in^health,  is  denominated  their  true  and  real  colour,  even 
while  colour  is  allowed  to  be  merely  a  phautaam  of  the  senses. 
Many  and  frequent  are  the  defects  in  the  internal  organs^ 
whicL  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  those  j^neral  prin- 
ciples, on  which  depends  our  sentiment  of  beauty  or  defonnity. 
Though  some  objects,  by  the  structure  of  the  uilnd,  be  natu- 
rally calculated  to  give  pleasure,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
in  every  individual  the  pleasure  will  be  equally  felt.     Parti- 
cular incidents  and  uituations  occur,  wltich  either  throw  a 
false  light  on  the  objects,  or  hinder  the  true  from  conTejing 
to  the  imagination  the  proper  sentiment  and  perception. 
"  "I       /     One  obvious  cause,  why  many  feel  not  the  proper  sentiment 
'      I  of  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  delicacy  of  imagination,  which 
is  requisite  to  convey  a  sensibility  of  those  finer  emotions. 
This  delicacy  every  one  pretends  to  :  JKvery  one  talks  of  it ; 
and  would  reduce  every  kind  of  tjiste  or  sentiment  to  its 
standard.     But  as  our  intention  in  this  essay  is  to  mingle 
some  light  of  the  understanding  with  the  feelings  of  senti- 
ment, it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  more  accurate  definition 
of  delicacy,  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.    Aud  not  to 
draw  our  philosophy  from  too  profound  a  source,  we  shall 
have  recourse  to  a  noted  story  in  Don  Quixote. 

It  is  with  good  reason,  says  Saxcho  to  the  squire  with  the 
great  nose,  tliat  1  pretend  to  have  a  judgment  in  wine  :  This 
is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our  family.  Two  of  my  kinsmen 
were  once  called  to  give  their  opinitm  of  a  hogshead,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  excellent,  being  old  and  of  a  good  vintage. 
One  of  them  tastes  it ;  considers  it ;  and  after  mature  reflec- 
tion pronounces  the  wine  to  be  good,  were  it  not  for  a  small 
taste  of  leather,  which  he  perceived  in  it.  The  other,  after 
using  the  same  precautions,  gives  also  his  verdict  in  favour  of 
the  wine ;  but  with  the  reserve  of  a  taste  of  iron,  which  he 
could  easily  distinguish.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much 
they  were  both  ridiculed  for  their  judgment.  But  who 
laughed  in  the  end  ?  On  eiuptyiug  the  hogshead,  there  was 
found  at  the  bottom,  an  old  key  with  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  it. 
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Tbe  ^reat  resemblance  between  mental  and  bixlily  tasta 
will  easily  teach  us  to  apply  tliia  story.  Tlnm^b  iib^K-j^rfjiin^ 
iJi^_beanty  and  deformity,  more  than  gweet  and  bitter,  are 
noLqualitiieB  in  objectB,  but  beIoi|g  entiyg^y  U>  tlto  sentiment^ 
internal  or  external ;  it  mnat  be  atlowH  **"*^  *ih«m  ■!«  eafc 
^in  guaj.'*^""  '•"  ^jft'^fl.  '^h'fi'h  K^  fitJ^l  by  nfttura  to prodage. 
^hoae  particiilarJfl«>lir^[r«-  Vnw  aa  these  qualities  may  be  found 
in  a  small  degree,  or  may  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  ee«h 
other,  it  often  happens,  that  the  taste  ie  not  affected  with 
such  minute  qualities,  or  is  not  able  to  digtingnish  all  the 
particular  flavours,  amidst  the  disorder,  iu  which  they  are 
presented.  Whore  the  organs  are  so  fine,  as  to  allow  nothing 
to  escape  them;  and  at  the  same  time  so  exact  as  to  perceive 
crefj  ingredient  iu  the  composition :  This  we  call  delicacy  of/| 
tast^,  whether  we  employ  these  terms  in  the  literal  or  meta- 
phorical sense.  Here  then  the  geueral  rules  of  beauty  are  of 
use ;  l^ing  ilrrtwn  JVftm  established  mjodelSy  and  from  the 
iAservatioD  of  what  pleases  oi-displpaspfi,  whf^n  preseotgd 
iii»t^ly  a.nd_in  ty  high  degree :  A  ad  if  the  aamo^ualitl^^iiLi 
iwiilinucd  wmppff'^'""  """^  '^  »  smaller  degree,  affect  nptthff\ 
organs  with  a  sensible  delight  or  uneosinoss,  we  exclude  the\ 
person  from  all  preteuaions  to  this  delicacy.  To  produce 
tliese  general  rules  or  avowed  patterns  of  couipobitiou  is  like 
fiudini^  the  key  with  tlie  leathern  thoug;  which  justitied  the 
verdict  of  Sanceo's  kinsmen,  and  confounded  those  pretended 
judges  who  had  condemned  them.  Though  the  hogshead  had 
never  been  emptied,  the  taste  of  the  one  was  still  equally 
delicate,  and  that  of  the  other  equally  doll  and  languid :  But 
it  would  have  been  more  difficult  to  have  proved  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former,  to  the  conviction  of  every  by-stander. 
In  like  manner,  tliough  the  beauties  of  writing  had  never 
been  methodized,  or  reduced  to  general  principles  ;  tliough 
uo  excellent  models  had  ever  been  acknowledged ;  the  dif- 
_.  forent  degrees  of  taste  would  still  have  subsisted,  and  the 
judgment  of  one  man  been  preferable  to  that  of  another; 
but  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to  silence  the  bad  critic, 
who  might  always  insist  upon  his  particulor^sentiment,  and 
Tefose  to  submit  to  his  antagonist,^ '""^uCwhen  we~8how  TimJ  \ 
an  avowed  principle  of  art ;  when  we  illustrate  this  principle 
by  examples,  whoae  operation,  from  his  own  particular  taste, 
he  acknowledges  to  be  conformable  to  the  principle;  when 
Wu"  ^rove.  that  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  pre- 
VOL.  in.  T 
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Bent  case,  where  lie  did  not  perceive  or  feel  its  influence 
muHt  conclude,  uptm  tbe  whole,  iliai  the  fault  lies  tn  hiiasel 
and  lliut  he  wanta  the  delicacy,  which  is  requiaite  to  make 
him  aciisible  of  every  beauty  and  every  Tjlfniinh,  in  any  coi 
position  or  discnuTHe. 

~^  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  perfection  of  every  seuse 
faculty,  to  perceive  with  exaetnesa  its  most  mitiut^  obj« 
And  allow  nothing  to  escape  Its  notice  and  observation, 
smaller  the  objects  are,  which  become  sensible  to  the.ej 
the  finer  is  that  organ,  and  the  more  elaborate  its  make 
composition.    A  good  palate  is  not  tried  by  strong  Savoorsj 
but  by  a  mixture  of  small  ingi-edients,  where  we  are 
sensible  of  each  part,  notwithstanding  its  minuteness  and  il 

^confusion  with  the  rest,     -fn  Ijlrf  munnAr,  ft.   rpiiftlf   ainil 

parception  of  beauty  and  deformity  must  be  the  perfectii 

QUrjUental  taste;  hot  /yn  n.  man  ho  sitfJHfipil  with  himi 
T»hili;>  Tip  Biiapt^nfif,  flitit  any  ^K^^fllnii't^  ^V  hlpinifih  in  a 
course  has  passed  Iiim  unobsen'ed.  In  this  case,  tlie  perfec 
tion  of  the  man,  and  the  perfection  of  the  sense  or  feelin| 
are  found  to  be  united.  A  ver)'clelioat*'  palat<»,  on  many 
casioHB,  may  be  a  great  inconvenience  both  ia  a  man  himsol 
and  to  his  friends :  But  a  delicate  taste  of  wit  or  beaut 
must  always  be  a  desirable  quality  ;  because  it  is  the  fuiuree' 
of  all  the  finest  and  most  innocent  enjoyment.?,  of  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible.  In  this  decision  the  a>i>ntiments 
of  all  mankind  are  agreed.  yhtjTt'ver  you  ciyn  apt^rfiiin  a 
4gjicacj  of  t.igt^*,  it  is  aiitv  tn  mf*ci  with  approbation  ;  an^ 
the  \}^»i  way  of  aat;prtrtjniT?g  '^  '«  *"  Hptical  to  those  roodela^ 
ftud-pruucipksj  which  have  been  establiahed  by  Uie  nniform^ 
jonaent  and^rpefience  of  nafcions  and  ages. 

But  tliough  there  be  naturdlly  a  wide  difference  in  point 
of  delicacy  between  one  person  and  another,  no^hiiig_l£ada 
fnrt.lhrr  to  cnvrrftflfl  anil  iw^'v^f^  *i.u  tfl.]^pt,  than  yyac^e  in 
'^  parti^"^"*'  If^i  flpd  the  frequnat  survey  or  contemplation^ 
^  partJQnlqf  species  of  beant  v.  When  objects  of  any  kiud 
are  6rst  presented  to  the  eye  or  imagination,  the  sentiment, 
which  attends  them,  is  obscure  and  confused ;  and  the  min< 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  Incapable  of  pronouncing  concemini 
their  merit*  or  defects.  The  taste  cannot  perceive  the 
several  excellences  of  the  performance;  much  leas  distin-, 
guish  the  pnrtipular  character  of  each  excellency,  and  aacei 
tain  its  qnality  and  degree.     Tf  it  pronounce  the  whol 
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to  be  beautiful  or  deformed,  it  is  the  utmost  that  can 
and  even  this  judgment,  a  person,  so  unpruc- 
will  be  apt  to  deliver  with  great  hesitation  and  reserve 
allow  Ijim  to  acquire  experience  iu  those  objects,  bis 
g  becomes  more  exact  and  nice  :  He  not  only  perceives 
beauties  and  defecta  of  each  part,  but  marks  the  dis- 
ishing  species  of  each  quality,  and  assigns  it  Ruitafale     7m 
ise  or  blame.    &.  clear  and  distinct  sentiment  attends  him     . 
itigh  the  whole  survey  of  the  objects  ;  and  he  diBceroH  ^f^ 
it  very  degree  and  kind  of  approbation  or  displeasure,  *-yv 
ich  each  part  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce.     The  migt       <  , 

ipates,  which  seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object  i  ^  fvcr*^ 
e  organ  acquires  greater  perfection  in  it«  operations  j  and 
pronounce,  without  danger  of  mistake,  concerning  the 
its  of  every  pprformauce.      Jn  a  word,  the  same  a^hlress 
dexterity,  wlii<;b  prnj^Hpp  giv^g   ti>  thy  ftTPfrution  of  any 
:,  ia  also  acquired  by  the  8am«--meana,  ia  the  judging 
it. 

So  advantageous  is  practice  to  the  discernment  of  beauty, 
that,  before  we  can  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  impor- 
tance, it  will  even  be  requisite,  that  that  very  individual 
performance  be  more  than  once  perused  by  us,  and  be  sur- 
veyed in  different  lights  with  attention  and  deliberation. 
There  is  a  flutter  or  hurry  of  thought  which  attends  the  first 
perusal  of  any  piece,  and  which  confounds  the  genuine  senti- 
ment of  beauty.  The  relation  of  the  parts  is  not  discerned : 
The  true  cliaracters  of  style  are  little  distinguished :  The 
several  perfections  and  defects  seem  vrrapped  up  in  a  species 
of  confoflion,  and  present  themselves  indistinctly  to  the  im- 
agination. Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a  species  of  beauty, 
which^  as  it  is  florid  and  superficial,  pleases  at  first;  but 
being  found  incompatible  with  a  just  expression  either  of 
reason  or  passion,  soon  palls  upon  the  taste,  and  is  then 
rejected  with  disdain,  at  least  rated  at  a  much  lower  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  contemplat- 
ing any  order  of  beauty,  without  b*^i«g  ftw^i»^nMy  obliged  to 
form  retfffvpaT^m*  betgecli  tho  sevenil  species  And  degrees  of 
llen<y,and  eetjmg*^iitg  ^h^lr  pmpnrtinn  \fy  pflch  other.  A 
^  has  he 


man,  wbo  has  had  no  ommrtunity  of  comparing  the  different 

kimU  of  beauty,  is  indeed  totally  unqualified  to  pronounce  an 

opinion  with  regard  to  any  object  presented  (o  him.  q^^jt 

^i»inparison  alone  we  *^*  ^^^f  "p^^^^eta  of  pniiHe.nr_fa]ama^nif 
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learn  liow  to  ami^  the  due  degree  of^eacb.     The  c< 
daabing  containa  a  certain  luslre  of  colours  and  exactm 
imitation,  which  are  bo  far  beaaties,  and  would  affect 
mind  of  a  peasant  or  Indian  with  the  highest  admi 
The  most  viUj^ar  ballads  are  not  entirely  destitute  of 
monj   or   nature;  and  none  but  a  person,  familiarize* 
superior  beauties,  would  pronounce  their  numbers  harsl 
narration  uninteresting.     A  great  inferiority  of  beauty- 
pain  to  a  person  conversant  in  the  highest  excellence  of' 
kind,  and  is  for  that  reason  pronounced  a  deformity :    Aaj 
most  finished  object^  with  which  we  are  aoquainted,  is 
turally  supposed  to  have  reached  tlie  pinnacle  of  perfect^ 
and  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  applause.     One  aecustoi 
to  see,  and  examine,  and  weigh  the  several  pcrformoiu 
admired  in  different  ages  and  natiouH,  can  only  rat« 
merits  of  a  work  exhibited  to  Iiis  view,  and  assign  its  proj 
ran^^among  the  productions  of  genina. 

But  to  enable  a  critic  the  more  fully  to  execute  this  und< 
taking,  he  most  preserve  his  mind  free  from  all  prejudice,  ai 
allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  consideration,  but  the  veiy 
^TJbject  which  is  submitted  to  his  examinatiou.  We  may 
observe,  that  every  work  of  art,  in  order  to  produce  its  dna 
effect  on  the  mind,  must  be  surveyed  in  a  certain  point  of 
TJeWi  and  cannot  be  ^lly^relishedby  persons,  whose  situatioq, 
ceaL  or  iniii^'^iiKiry,  is  not  conformable  to  thafwhiolt  isje- 
quired  by  the  perfQnnance.  An  orator  addressea  himself  tn 
a  particular  audience,  and  must  have  a  regard  to  their  par- 
ticular genius,  interests,  opinions,  passions,  and  prejudices  ; 
otherwise  he  hopes  in  vain  to  govern  tbeir  resolutions,  and 
inflame  their  affections.  Should  they  even  have  entertained 
some  prepossessions  against  him,  however  unreasonable,  he 
must  not  overlook  this  disadvantage  ;  but,  before  he  enters 
upon  the  subject,  must  endeavour  to  conciliate  their  affec- 
tion, and  acquire  their  good  gratis.  A  critic  of  a  different 
age  or  nation,  who  should  peruse  this  discourse,  must  have 
aU  these  cireumstanoes  in  his  eye,  and  must  place  himself  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  audience,  in  order  to  form  a  true 
judgment  of  the  oration.  In  like  manner,  when  any  work  is 
addressed  to  the  public,  though  I  should  have  a  friendship 
or  enmity  with  the  author,  I  must  depart  from  this  situa- 
tion ;  and  considering  myself  as  a  man  in  general,  forget,  if 
possible,  my  individual  being  and  my  peculiar  circumstances. 
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A  person  influono'd  by  prejudice,  complies  not  with  tbia 
condition  ;  but  obstinately  maintains  hia  natural  position, 
withoat  placing  himself  in  that  point  of  view,  which  the 
performance  supposes.  If  the  work  be  addressed  to  persons 
of  a  different  age  or  nation,  he  makes  no  allowance  for  their 
peculiar  views  and  prejudices ;  hut,  fnll  of  tlie  maimers  of  bis 
own  age  and  country,  rashly  condemns  what  seemed  admira- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  alone  the  discourse  wa» 
calculated.  If  the  work  be  executed  for  the  pnblic,  he  never 
sufficiently  enlarges  his  comprehension,  or  forgets  his  interest 
as  a  friend!  or  enemy,  as  a  rival  or  commentator.  By  this 
means,  his  sentiments  are  perverted;  nor  have  the  same 
beauties  and  blemishes  the  same  influence  upon  him,  as  if 
he  had  imposed  a  proper  violence  ou  his  iniag^ination,  and 
had  forgotten  himself  for  a  moment.  So  far  bis  taste  evi- 
dently departs  from  the  true  standard ;  and  of  consequence 
loses  all  credit  and  authority. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  all  questions,  submitted  to  the    ^     -   < 
nnderstanding,  prejudice  is  destructive  of  sound  judgment,  , 
and  perverts  all  operations  of  the  intellectual  faculties :  It  is  ^ ' 
no  leiB  contrary  to  good  taste;  nor  baa  it  less  influence  toii-^V' 
corrupt  our  sentiment  of  beauty.     It  belongs  to  jgnff  fflffr'       * 
ito  check  it«  influence  in  both  cases  ;  and  in  this  respect,  as 
[well  as  in  many  others  ,jj^a8on,  if  not  an  essential  part  of  ) 
Itaote,  is  at  Ipairtti  rfiq^igitft  \tt  th»  fiperftt.if>»fi  ^f  this  latter  ; 
'faculty.     In  all  the  nobler  productions  of  genius,  *bflre  in  a 
inutual_relation  and  correspondence  of  parts;  nor  can  either 
the  beaul^^Ljor   blemah^s  be    percoiTed  by   him,  whose 
Jtihought  is  not  capacious  enough  to  comprehend  all  those 
{parts,  and  compare  them  with  each  other,  in  order  to  per-.^ 
ceive  the  consistence  and  uniformity  of  the  whole.  ..^Everj\\ 
gorl^  of  art  baa  also  a  certain  end  or  purpotte,  for  which  it  is   I 

a»kailate^  ;    aP'^  **  ^^  *^  AM^mtxA   mnrt^  nr  Uaa    pAi-ffj^f ^  m  t*.  to  ^^ 

prore  or  less  fitted  Ui  attain  this  end.  The  object  of  eloquence  \ 
is  to  persuade,  of  history  to  instruct,  of  poetry  to  please  by  j 
means  of  the  pansions  and  the  imagination.  These  ends  we 
must  carry  constantly  in  our  view,  when  we  penise  any  per- 
f'CH'mauce ;  and  we  must  be  able  to  judge  bow  far  the  means 
employed  are  adapted  to  their  respective  purposes.  Besides, 
every  Rind  of  compoaitiou,  even  the  most  poetical,  is  nothing 
but  a  chain  of  propoeltioos  and  reasonipga ;  not  always,  indeed, 
the  justest  and  most  exact,  bnt  still  plausible  and  speciouv, 
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however  disgnised   by  tlie  colouring  of   the    inmginatioo.'^ 
The  persons  introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry,  m\iHt  be 
represcntt^d  afl  reasoning,  and  thinking,  and  conclndiugr  and       : 
acting,  suitably  ttj  their  character  and  circumstances ;  and       ' 
without  judgment,  as  well  &a  iaaie  and  invention,  a  poet  con 
never  hope  to  succeed  in  bo  delicate  au  undertaking.     Not  to 
mention,  that  the  same  excelleuce  of  faculties  which  con- 
tributes to  the  improvement  of  reason,  the  same  clearness  of 
I   conception,  the   same  exactness  of  distinction,  the    same 
vivacity  of  apprebeuaion,  are  essential  to  the  operations  of 
true  taste,  and  are  its  infallible  concomitants-     It  seldom,  or 
never  happens,  that  a  man  of  sense,  who  has  experience  ia.^^ 
any  art,  cannot  judge  of  its  beauty;  and  it  is  no  less  rare  to^| 
meet  with  a  man  who  has  a  just  taste  without  a  sound  tinder^      ■ 
standing. /~  I 

Thiia-/»wmgli_tha_prinfiiplpB  nf  taatft  be  univeraaL  .aad. 
V'HW^y,  '**  ^"*^-  '^"^i^^y  rtio  ttamw  in  all  mfiint  y*fc  ^^^  HJ'e 
_£najified  tn  give  jmlffnient  on  anj  work  of  art,  or  eatablia^Uifc 

their  Ogn  ^ppHmpnf  ua  frhft  atjinJanl  nf  hwintj.      The  OrgaOB 

Tif  internal  sensation  are  aeldom  so  perfect  as  to  allow  the 
general  principles  their  full  play,  and  produce  a  feeling  cor- 
respondent to  those  principles.     They  either  labour  under       , 
some  defect,  or  are  vitiated  by  some  disorder;  and  by  that 
means,  excite  a  sentiment,  which  may  be  pronounced  er- 
roneous.    "When  the  critic  has  no  delicacy,  he  judges  with-       1 
out  any  distinction,  and  is  only  affected  by  the  grosser  and 
more  palpable  rjualities  of  the   object :   The  finer  touches 
pa.ss  unnoticed  and  disreganled.     Where  he  is  not  aided  by 
practice,  his  verdict  is  attended  with  confiision  and  hesita- 
tion.   Where  no  comparison  has  been  employed,  the  most 
frivolous  beauties,  such  a»  luther  merit  the  name  of  defects, 
are  the  object  of  his  admiration.     Where  he  lies  nnder  the  ^. 
inflnence  of  prejudice,  all  his  natural  sentiments  are  per-  ^M 
verted.     Wliere  good  sense  is  wanting,  he  is  not  qnalified  to  ^^ 
discern  the  beauties  of   design  and  rea«>ning,  which  are 
the  highest  and  most  excellent.     Under  some  or  other  of 
these    imperfections,    the    generality  of   men    labour ;   and 
hence  a  trne  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is  observed,  even  during 
the  most  polisheil  ages,  to  be  so  rare  a  character:  Strong 

(  sense,  united  to  delicate  sentiment,  ^  ^ 

perfecied_  by  foniparisoPj  an^  cleared 

.  alone  entitle  critics  to  this  valuatUe  nh 
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Terdict  of  such,  wherever  they  are  to  be  foand,  is  the  tnw_ 
atandaxd  of  ttvato  and  Ix-auty.  ^ 

~  Hut  where  are  such,  critics  to  be  found?  By  what  mark  '. 
are  thej  to  be  known  ?   How  di8tin;,Miish  them  from  pre 
tenders  ?   Tbeee  questions  are  embarrassing ;  and  seem  i  ■ 
throw  U8  back  into  the  same  unrertainty,  from  which,  during 
the  L-ourse  of  this  essay,  we  hare  endeavoured  to  eitricat  '■ 
ourselves. 

But  if  we  consider  the  matter  aright,  these  are  questions  of 
fact,  not  of  sentiment.  Whether  any  particiihir  person  be 
endowed  with  good  sense  and  a  delicate  imugin&tion,  free 
from  prejudice,  may  often  be  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  be 
liable  to  great  discussion  and  enqiiiry  :  But  that  such  a 
character  is  vaiiiable  and  pstimable  will  be  agreed  in  by  all 
mankind.  ^Vhe^H  these  doubts  occur,  men  can  do  no  more 
than  in  other  disputable  questions,  which  are  submitted  to 
the  understanding:  They  must  produce  the  K'St  ar^uiouts, 
that  their  inveuLion  suggests  to  them;  tht-iLJtiiiMt  aokaow- 
Wdge_a  true  and  decisive  standard  to  exist  flomewh^rc,  to 
^*,  rftfcl  Piiflt^"''^  i^TTd  TpAtt^r  "^f  fiict:  and  thcv  must  have 
indolgence  to  such  as  differ  from  them  in  their  appeals  to 
this  standard.  It  is  (lufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  if 
we  have  proved,  that  thg  t^s**^  *tf  B-^^  iiuiividinilii  i«  nn*  tipnn 
■an  pqiml  footing,  and  that  some  men  in  generaL  iiuwever 
difficult  *■?  ^  p;tr'i''"b^rly  pifj-.hai  UfiQiu  jj]!  hfi  acknow- 
ledged by  nniveraal  seutjment  to  hHVft  a  piyferenee  above 
others. 

But  in  reality  the  difficulty  of  6nding,  even  in  particulars, 
the  standard  uf  tuste,  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  represented. 
Though  in  speculation,  we  may  readily  avow  a  certain 
criterion  in  science  and  deny  it  in  sentiment,  the  matter  is 
found  in  practice  to  be  much  more  hard  to  ascertain  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Theories  of  abstract  philo- 
sophy, systems  of  profound  theology,  have  prevailed  during 
one  age :  In  a  successive  period,  these  have  been  universally 
exploded :  Their  absurdity  has  been  detected:  Other  theories 
and  systems  have  supplied  their  place,  which  i^r'^in  gave 
place  to  their  successors ;  And  nothing  has  been  experienced 
more  liable  to  the  revolutions  of  oh&noe  aud  fashion  than  these 
pretended  decisions  of  science.  The  case  is  not  the  same 
with  the  beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Just  expressions 
of  passion  and  nature  are  sure,  after  a  little  timeTto  gun 
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jnWic  ftpplftiifl^,  w\\io}i  (bf>y  mamliiin  f"^  '■*^'*'-       ArISTOTLB, 

anVl  Plato,  and  EPiorEUS,  and  Deroabte8,  may  succesaively 
yield  to  each  other:  But  Terence  and  Virgil  maiutaiD 
an  unirersal,  undisputed  empire  over  the  minds  of  iiieo«_ 
The  abstract  philoaophy  of  Cicero  has  lost  ite  credit : 
veUeraence  of  his  oratory  ia  still  the  object  of  onr  adi 
tion. 

Though,  men  of  delicate  tagte  bH  rarn;,  tbrj  lire  naniljr  to 
be  distinguisheil  in  society,  by  the  sounduees  of  their  nnder- 
jBtanding  and  the  8Uperi(irity_jj01ieir  fiicultieOihQYfi-tha  reet, 
j>f  mankind.     The  ascendant,  whicb   ihey    acqnire,  gives  & 
prevalence  to  that  lively  approbation,  with  which  they  re- 
ceive any  productions  of   genius,  and  renders  it  generally 
I  predominant.     Many  men,  when  left  to  themselves,  have  but 
„     I  a  faint   and  dubious    perception   of  beauty,  who    yet   are 
p  I  capable  of  relishing  any  line  stroke,  which  is  pointed  out  to 
tlieui.     Every  convert  to  the  admiration  of  the  real  poet  or 
orator  ia  the  cause  of  some  new  conversion.     And  thonghM 
prejudices  may  prevail  for  a  time,  they  never  unite  in  cele-  I 
brating  any  rival  to  the  true  genius,  but  yield  at  last  to  the 
force  of  nature  and  just  sentiment.     Thus,  though  a  civilized 
nation  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  the  choice  of  their  admired 
philosopher,  they  never  have  been  found  long  to  err,  in  their 
affection  for  a  favonte  epic  or  tragic  author. 

But  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a  standard 
of  taste,  and  reconcile  the  discordant  apprehensiona  of  men, 
there  still  remain  tlfft  HOP'"'"^*  "f  variation,  which  are  not 
Bnfficient  indeed  to  confound  all  the  boundaries  of  beauty 
and  deformity,  but  will  often  servH  tii  prodnre  a  difEli>rence 
ia^  the  tiepiees  of  our  approbation  or  blame.  The  one  is  the 
different  humours  pf  pjti-t.ii-ifliir  in^n  ;  the  other,  the  par- 
ticular manners  and  opiuioiifi  of  our  a^  and  country.  The 
general  principles  of  taste  are  uniform  in  human  noLme.: 
Where  men  vary  in  their  judginenta,  some  defect  or  per- 
▼ersioD  in  the  factdties  may  commonly  be  remarked ;  pno- 
ceediutg  either  from  prejudice,  from  want  of  practice,  or  want 
of  delicacy;  and  there  is  just  reason  for  approving  one  ta*te, 
and  condemning  another.  But  where  there  is  such  a  diver- 
sity in  the  internal  frame  or  external  situation  as  is  entirely 
blameless  on  both  sides,  and  leaves  no  room  to  give  oue  the 
preference  above  the  other ;  in  that  ca^c  a  certain  degree  of 
diversity  in  judgment  is  unavoidable,  Eind  we  seek  in  vain 
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■)r  A  standard,  bj  which  we  can  reconcile  the  contrary  sen- 
timents. 

A  young'  man,  whose  passions  are  warm,  will  be  men. 
sensibly  touched  with  amorous  and  tender  images,  than  a 
man  more  advanced  in  years,  who  takes  pleasure  in  wise, 
philosophical  reflecitons  concerning  the  conduct  of  life  and 
moderation  of  the  passions.  At  twenty,  Ovid  may  be  the 
favourite  author;  Mokaor  at  forty;  and  perhaps  Tacituh 
at  fifty.  Vainly  would  we,  in  such  cases,  endeavour  to  enter 
into  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  divest  ourselves  of  those 
propensities,  which  are  natural  to  us.  We  choose  our 
favourite  autLur  as  we  do  our  friend,  from  a  conformity  of 
humour  and  disposition.  Mirth  Qrpttfmmn,  sfntimoitlorrefleo 
tion  ;  whichever  of  these  mnwf.  prfHinminnt<*n  jp  f\xiV  ti'VMtPr,  ^* 

le  person  is  more  pleased  with  the  sublime;  another 
with  the  tender ;  a  third  with  raillery.  One  has  a  strong 
sensibility  to  blemishes,  and  is  extremely  studious  of  cor- 
rectness :  Another  has  a  more  lively  feeling  of  beauties,  and 
pardons  twenty  absurdities  and  defects  for  one  elevated  or 
pathetic  stroke.  The  ear  of  tliis  man  is  entirely  turned 
towards  conciseness  and  energy  ;  that  man  is  delighted  with 
a  copions,  rich,  and  harmonious  expression.  Simplicity  is 
affected  by  one ;  ornament  by  another.  Comedy,  tragedy, 
satire,  odes,  have  each  ita  partizans,  who  prefer  that  par- 
ticular species  of  writing  to  all  others.  It  is  plainly  an 
error  in  a  critic,  to  coufiue  his  approbation  to  one  species  or 
style  of  writing,  and  condemn  all  the  reet.  But  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  predilection  for  that  which  suits  our 
particular  turn  and  dispoeitien.  Such  preferences  are  in- 
nocent and  unavoidable,  and  can  never  reaaonably  bo  the 
object  of  dispute,  because  there  is  no  standard,  by  which 
they  can  be  decided. 

For_a  like  reason,  we  a^re  _more  plenst^,  in  the  course  of 

51ir_r£ftdifljj,_wi±h_  pictuica  and  characters,    that   resemble 

objects  which  are  found  in  our  own  age  or  cotmtry,  than 

H       with  those  which  describe  a  different  set  of  customs.     It  is 

B      not  without  some  effort,  that  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 

simplicity  of  ancient  manners,  and  behold  princesses  carry- 

H       ing  water  from  the  spring,  and  kings  and  heroes  dressing 

H      their  own  victuals.     We  may  allow  in  general,  that  the  re- 

H      presentation  of  such  manners  is  no  fault  in  the  author,  nor 
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deformity  in  Uie  piece ;  bat  we  are  not  so  gensibly  I 
with  them-  For  this  roaaon,  comedy  is  not  easily  trans- 
fern^  from  one  age  or  nation  to  another.  A  Fkbnchkax  or 
Gh'QLisHHAN  is  not  pleaded  with  the  Amdbu  of  Tesekcx, 
or  Clitia  of  Machuvel  ;  where  the  fine  ia^y*  upon  whom 
all  the  play  turns,  never  once  appears  to  the  Bpcctators,  but 
is  iUways  kept  behind  the  sceaes^  suitiLbly  to  the  reserrf 
humour  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  modem  Italians. 
iuan  of  l*va,rning  ami  reflwction  can  make  allciwance  for 
peculiaritieii  of  manners  ;  but  a  eummou  audience  can  u< 
ilivest  themselves  so  far  of  their  usual  ideas  and  sentimez 
as  to  reliah  pictures  which  in  no  wise  re&enjbic  them. 

Bnt  here  there  occurs  a  reflection,  which  may,  perhi 
be  useful  in  examining  the  celebrated  controverey  oon- 
cerning  ancient  and  modern  Icai-niog ;  where  we  often  find 
the  one  side  excusing  any  seeming  absui'dity  in  the  ancients 
from  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  other  refusing  to 
admit  thia  excuse,  or  at  least,  admitting  it  only  as  an  aiwlogy 
for  the  author,  not  for  the  performance.  In  my  opiaion, 
tlje  propfir  boundaries  in  this  subject  have  seldom  been 
fixed  between  the  contending  parties.  Where  any  inno- 
cent peculiarities  of  manners  are  represented,  such  aa  those 
above  mentioned,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  admitted  ;  and 
a  man,  who  ia  ahocked  with  them,  gives  an  evident  proof  of 
false  delicacy  and  refinement.  The  poet's  monument  more 
durable  than  hrate,  must  fall  to  the  ground  like  common  brick 
or  clay,  were  men  to  make  uo  allowance  for  the  continual 
revolutions  of  uianuera  and  customs,  and  would  admit  of 
nothing  but  what  was  suitable  to  the  prevailing  fashion. 
Must  (ve  throw  aside  the  pictures  of  our  ancestors,  because  of 
their  rufis  and  fardiugales  9  But  where  the  ideas  of  morality 
and  decency  alter  from  one  age  to  another,  and  where  vicious 
manners  are  described,  without  being  marked  with  the  proper 
characters  of  blame  and  disapprobation;  this  must  be  al- 
lowed to  disfigure  the  poem,  and  to  be  a  real  deformity.  _j^ 
caimot.  i}t*it  iq  jt  proper  I  shoi'li^i  ""^t^r  i»ti>  auf  h  flnitimf  iifft ; 
and  however  I  may  excuse  the  poet,  on  tLe4:!ouat  of  the  man- 

ners  ofMs  age,  I  never  can  Relish  thg  comp'^s'^'"" The 

want  of  humanity  and    of  decency,  ftp  r'jin.'<pini(>iis  in  the 
^haractertn^wn  }^j^fif»vpra1  nff)^"  rtn.-i.mf,  yft^t^j^  even  some- 
times by  IIoMER  and  the  Gheek  tragedians,  diminishes  con- 
8i3e;*ably  the  merit  of  their  noble^  [>erlormance8,  and  giv^ 
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modem  aathors  an  adrantage  over  them.  We  are  not  in- 
tgmated  in  the  fvimui'SmiJ  sentuneuCsof  such  rough  heroea  : 
We  are  displeased  to  find  the  limits  of  vice  and  virtue  so 
much  confounded  :  And  whatever  indulgence  we  may  give  to 
the  writer  on  account  of  his  prejadices,  we  cannot  prevail  on 
ourselves  to  enter  into  his  sentiments,  or  bear  an  affection  to 
^characters,  which  we  plainlj  discover  to  be  blameable. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  ?rith  moral  principles,  as  with 
speculative  opinions  of  anj  kind.  These  are  in  continual 
Hux  and  revolution.  The  son  embraces  a  different  system 
from  the  father.  Nay,  there  scarcely  is  any  man,  who  can 
boast  of  great  constancy  and  uniformity  in  this  particular. 
Whatever  speculative  errors  may  be  found  in  the  polite 
writings  of  any  age  or  country,  tiey  detract  but  little  from 
the  value  of  those  compositions.  "Diere  needs  but  a  certain 
toniL^pf  thought  or  imaaipation  to  make  ua  enter  into  all  thg 

opininng.  yf]^{ih  iha^   ^rnvjLJUA.  anH  t*»1\^  thn  wftntimente  OT 

conduaions  derivei^  frn^  thBni.  But  a  verr  violent  effort  ia 
rrouiaite  to  chanye  our  iadgment  of  mflflT""^  ^"^  excite  sen- 
*'"1f6tl  pf  aPDrobation  or  blitmft-  lt>Te  or  hatred,  differunt  from 
tfaoee  to  which  the  mind  from  long  Cttstom  haabfen  familiar- 
iaed.  And  where  a  man  is  c^infident  of  the  rectitude  of  that 
moral  standard,  by  which  he  judges,  he  is  justly  jealous  of  it, 
and  will  not  pervert  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  for  a  moment, 
in  complaisance  to  any  writer  whatsoever. 

Of  all  speculative  errors,  thoae,  which  regard  religion,  are 
the  most  excusable  iu  couipositiona  of  genius ;  nor  is  it  ever 
perzuitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wisdom  of  any  people,  or 
even  of  single  persons,  by  the  grossness  or  refinement  of  their 
theological  principles.  The  same  good  sense,  that  directs 
men  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  is  not  hearkened  to 
in  religious  matters,  which  are  supposed  to  be  placed  alto~ 
gether  above  the  cognisance  of  human  reason.  On  this  ac- 
count, all  the  absurdities  of  the  pagan  system  of  theology 
must  be  overlooked  by  every  critic,  who  would  pret«nd  to 
form  a  just  notion  of  ancient  poetry ;  and  our  posterity,  in 
their  turn,  must  have  the  same  indulgence  to  their  fore- 
fathers. No  religions  principles  can  ever  be  imputed  as  a 
fault  to  any  poet,  while  they  remain  merely  principles,  and 
take  not  such  strong  possession  of  his  hfart.,  as  to  lay  him 
under  the  imputation  of  bigotry  or  siip«r«iiiion.  Where  that 
happens,  they  confound  the  sentiments  of  morality,  and  alt«r 
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the  natural  boundarieB  of  rice  and  virtne.  Tliey  arc 
fore  et^emal  blemishes,  according  to  the  principle  above  men- 
tioned; nor  are  the  prejudices  and  false  opinions  of  the  age 
sufficient  to  justify  them. 

It  is  essential  to  the  Kohan  catholic  religion  to  inspire  a 
violent  hatred  of  every  other  worship,  and  to  represent  all 
pagans,  mahometans,  and  heretics  as  the  objects  of  divine 
wrath  and  vengeance.  Snch  sentiments,  though  they  are  in 
reality  very  blamcable,  are  considered  as  virtues  by  the  zea- 
lota  of  that  comnnmion,  and  are  represented  in  their  trage- 
dies and  epic  poems  as  a  kind  of  divine  heroism.  This  bigotry 
has  disfigured  two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the  French  theatre, 
PoLiBUCTE  and  Athama  ;  where  an  intenijwrate  zeal  for  par- 
ticnlar  modes  of  worship  ia  set  ofl*  with  all  the  pomp  imagi- 
nable, and  forms  the  predominant  character  of  the  heroes. 
•  What  ia  this,'  says  the  sublime  Joad  to  Josabet,  finding  her 
in  discourse  with  Mathas,  the  priest  of  Baal,  'Does  the 
daughter  of  David  speak  to  this  traitor  ?  Are  you  not  afraid, 
lest  the  earth  shonld  open  and  pour  forth  flames  to  devour 
you  bothy  Or  lest  these  holy  walls  should  fall  and  crush 
you  together?  What  is  his  purpose?  Why  conies  that 
enemy  of  Grod  hither  to  poison  the  air,  which  we  breathe, 
with  his  horrid  presence?'  Such  sentiments  are  received 
with  great  applause  on  the  theatre  of  Piais ;  but  at  London 
the  spectators  would  be  full  as  much  pleased  to  hear 
Achilles  tell  Agamemnon,  that  he  was  a  dog  in  his  forehead, 
and  a  deer  in  his  heart,  or  Jdpitee  threaten  JnNO  with  a 
sound  dmbhing,  if  she  will  not  be  quiet. 

fiKLinioim  pfin^-jplpn  tirn  fllmi  }^  tflemish  in  apy  pnliUnnm- 
jyosition,  when  they  rise  uv  to  Haperstition^  and  Jntrade 
tLemselvea  into  pve^  apntip^en^..  linwrftyfif  rt^inqt^  from  any 
connection  with  religion.  It  is  no  excuse  for  the  poet,  that 
the  customs  of  his  country  bod  burthened  life  with  so  many 
religious  ceremonies  and  observances,  that  no  part  of  it  was 
exempt  from  that  yoke.  It  must  for  ever  bo  ridiculous  in. 
Pktbakch  to  compare  his  mistress  LAti&A,  to  Jesub  Ceeist. 
Nor  is  it  less  ridiculous  in  that  agreeable  libertine,  Boccacb, 
very  seriously  to  givo  thanks  to  God  Almioott  and  the 
ladies,  for  their  assistanco  in  defending  him  agaiuBt  bis 
euemiefi. 
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EsSAT  I- — Of  Commerce. 

The  greator  part  of  mankind  may  bo  divided  into  two 
classes  J  that  of  ehaHcno  thinkers,  who  fall  short  of  the  truth, 
and  that  of  ahatrtiee  thinkers,  who  go  beyond  it.  The  latter 
class  are  by  far  the  most  rare ;  and  I  may  add,  by  far  the 
maot  ascful  and  valuable.  They  suggest  hints,  at  least,  and 
start  difficulties,  which  they  want,  perhaps,  Ekill  to  pursue  ; 
but  which  may  pi-oduce  fine  discoveries,  when  handh-d  by 
men  who  have  a  more  just  way  of  thinking.  At  worst,  wltat 
they  say  is  uncommon ;  and  if  it  should  cost  some  pains  to 
comprehend  it,  one  has,  however,  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
something  that  is  new.  An  author  is  little  to  be  valued, 
who  tells  ns  nothing  but  what  we  can  leam  from  every  coffee- 
house conversation. 

All  people  of  ghallow  thought  are  apt  to  decry  even  those 
of  solid  understanding,  aa  abstruse  thinkers,  and  metaphy- 
sicians, and  refiners;  and  never  will  allow  any  thing  to  be 
just  whii'h  is  beyond  their  own  weak  conceptions.  There 
are  some  cases,  1  own,  where  an  extraordinary  refinement 
aflbrds  a  strong  presumption  of  falsehood,  and  where  no 
reasoning  is  to  be  trusted  hut  what  is  natural  and  easy. 
\\Tien  a  man  delihemtca  concerning  his  conduct  in  any  j>aT- 
tieular  affair,  aud  forms  schemes  in  politics,  trade,  ceconomy, 
or  any  business  in  life,  he  never  ought  to  draw  his  argu- 
ments too  fine,  or  connect  ti>u  long  a  chain  of  conse^ineoces 
together.  Something  ia  sure  lo  happen,  that  will  disconcert 
Iiis  reasoning,  and  produce  an  event  different  from  what  he 
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pxpecte-l.  Btit  wlien  we  reason  upon  general  Bubjecft,  oi 
may  jiistlj-  affinit,  that  our  speculations  t-an  scarwly  ever  be 
too  fine,  provided  they  be  just;  auci  tbat  the  difference  be- 
tween a  eontinon  mail  and  a  man  of  genius  ia  chiefly  seen  in 
the  8baUoiviiCdi4  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
proceed.  General  reasoning;a  seem  intricate,  merely  because 
they  are  general ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to 
distingniah,  in  a  great  number  of  particulars,  that  common 
circumstance  in  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure 
and  unmixed,  from  the  other  superfluous  c ire um stances. 
Every  judgment  or  coqcIobIod,  with  them,  is  particular. 
They  cannot  enlarge  their  view  to  those  universal  propo- 
sitions, which  compreliend  under  them  an  infinite  number 
of  indiriduala,  and  include  a  whole  science  in  a  single 
theorem.  Their  eye  is  confounded  with  such  an  extensive 
prospect;  and  the  conclusions,  derived  from  it,  even  though 
clearly  expressed,  seem  intricate  and  obscure.  But  however 
intricate  they  may  seem,  it  is  certain,  that  general  principles, 
if  just  and  sound,  must  always  prevail  in  the  general  coarse 
of  things,  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cases ;  and  it  ia 
the  chief  buainess  of  philosophers  to  regard  the  general 
course  of  things.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  also  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  politicians  ;  especially  in  the  domestic  government 
of  the  state,  where  the  public  good,  which  ia,  or  ought  to  be 
their  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of 
causes  ;  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  on  accidents  and  chances, 
and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons.  This  therefore  makes  the 
difference  between  jmrfirH^ftrdelibei-fttions  and  general  reafion- 
ings,  and  renders  subtility  and  refinement  much  more  suit- 
able to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

I  thought  tliis  introduction  necessary  before  the  following 
discourses  'on  commerce^  money,  interest,  balance  of  tradef  S:c. 
where,  perhaps,  there  will  occur  some  principles  which  are 
uncommon,  and  which  may  seem  too  refined  and  subtile  for 
such  vulgar  subjects.  If  false,  let  them  be  rejected:  But 
no  one  ought  to  entertain  a  prejudice  against  them,  merely 
because  they  are  out  of  the  common  road. 

The  greatness  of  a  state,  and  the  happiness  of  its  subjects, 
how  indopondentsoevcr  they  maybe  supposed  in  some  respects, 
are  commonly  allowed  to  be  inseparable  with  regard  to  com- 
merce J  and  as  private  men  receive  greater  security,  in  the 

'  [On  coramcnw,  luxury,  monPT,  intumd,  ^f.  KdiUflnv  H  to  M.] 
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poaseHsion  of  tlietr  tnule  and  riches,  from  the  power  of  the 
public,  BO  the  public  becoraes  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
opulence  and  t^xtenHive  commerce  of  private  men.  Tkia 
maxim  ts  true  in  general ;  though  I  cannot  forbear  thinking, 
that  it  may  possibly  a^lniit  of  exeoptions,  and  that  we  often 
establish  it  with  too  little  reserve  and  limitation.  There  may 
be  some  circumstimces,  where  the  comqierce  and  riches  and 
luxury  of  iudividnala,  instead  of  adding  strength  to  the 
public,  will  serve  only  to  thin  ita  armies,  and  diminish  its 
authority  among  the  neighi>ouring  nations.  Man  is  a  very 
variable  being,  and  susceptible  of  many  different  opinions, 
principles,  and  rules  of  conduct.  What  may  be  true,  while 
he  adheres  to  one  way  of  thinking,  will  be  found  false,  when 
he  has  embraced  an  opposite  set  of  manners  and  opinions. 

The  balk  of  every  state  may  be  divided  into  hujtbandmen 
and  manufaciitrers.  The  former  are  employed  in  the  cultare 
of  the  land ;  the  latter  work  np  the  mat^jrials  furnished  by 
the  former,  into  all  the  commodities  which  are  necessary  or 
ornamental  to  human  life.  As  soon  as  men  quit  their  savage 
state,  where  they  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they 
must  fall  into  these  two  classes ;  though  the  arts  of  ugricul- 
ture  employ  atjirsl  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  society.' 
Time  and  experience  improve  so  nmch  these  arts,  that  the 
land  may  easily  maintain  a  much  greater  number  of  men, 
than  those  who  are  immediately  employed  in  iU  culture,  or 
who  furnish  the  more  necessary  manufactures  to  such  as  are 
BO  employed. 

If  these  superfluous  hands  apply  themselves  to  the  finer 
arts,  which  are  commonly  denominated  the  arts  of  luxury, 
they  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  state ;  since  thej  afford  to 
many  the  opportunity  of  receiving  enjoyments,  with  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  unacquainted.  But  may  not 
another  scheme  be  proposed  for  the  employment  of  these 
superfluous  hands  i^  May  not  the  sovereign  lay  claim  to  them, 
and  employ  them  in  fleets  and  armies,  to  encrease  the  domin- 
ions of  the  state  abroad,  and  spread  it*  fame  over  distant 
nations  ?     It  is  certain  tliat  the  fewer  desires  and  wauta  are 


*  HoD».  KxuKH,  ID  Hii  political  cswjr 
nn  nnnmnm,  uawrta.  that  dtfbb  at  jn- 
Mtnl,  if  joa  diTidvFKUici  into  30  pwu, 
16  u«  Uboarcn  or  pMuanU ;  two  ooljr 
Krtituu:  on«  belonging  to  lh«>  Uv. 
chnidi,  «t)d  military :  iu>d  one  mer- 
(■hnnM,  fiiiancion,  ntid  bonigiwia.    This 
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found  in  the  proprietors  and  labourers  of  land,  the  fewer 
hands  do  thejr  employ ;  and  consequently  tlie  superfluities  of 
the  land,  instead  of  maintaining  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers, may  support  fleets  and  armies  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  than  where  a  great  many  arts  are  required  to  minister 
to  the  luxury  of  particular  persons.  Here  therefore  seems  to  be 
ft  kind  of  opposition  between  the  greatness  of  the  state  and 
the  happiness  of  the  subject.  A  8tat«  is  never  greater  than 
when  all  its  superfluous  hands  arc  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  public.  The  ease  and  convenience  of  private  persons 
refjuire,  that  these  hands  should  be  employed  in  their  service. 
The  onft  can  never  be  satisfied,  but  at  the  expence  of  the 
other.  As  the  ambition  of  the  sovereign  must  entrench  oa 
the  luxury  of  individuals ;  so  the  luxury  of  indiviiiluals  must 
diminish  the  force,  and  check  the  ambition  of  the  sovereign. 
Nor  is  this  reasoning  merely  chimerical ;  but  is  founded  on 
liist^)ry  and  experience.  The  republic  of  Sparta  was  cer- 
tainly more  powerful  than  any  state  now  ia  the  world,  con- 
sisting of  au  equal  number  of  people ;  and  this  was  owing 
entirely  to  the  want  of  commerce  and  luxury.  The  Uelotea 
were  the  labourers :  The  Spabtanb  were  the  soldiers  or  gen- 
tlemen. It  is  evident,  that  the  labour  of  the  Hkloteb  could 
not  have  maintained  so  great  a  number  of  Spartans,  had 
these  latter  lived  in  ease  and  delicacy,  and  given  employment 
to  a  great  variety  of  trades  and  manufacture:^.  The  like 
policy  may  be  remarked  in  X{ouE.  And  indeed,  throughout 
all  ancient  history,  it  is  observable,  that  the  smallest  repub- 
lics raised  and  maintained  greater  armies,  than  states  con- 
sisting of  triple  the  number  of  inhabitants,  are  able  to  support 
at  present.  It  is  computed,  that,  in  all  European  nations, 
the  proportion  between  soldiers  and  people  does  not  exceed 
one  to  a  hundred.  But  we  read,  tiiat  the  city  of  Rohe  alone, 
with  its  small  territory,  raised  and  maintained,  in  early  times, 
ten  legions  against  tlie  Latins.  Athenb,  the  whole  of  whose 
dominions  was  not  larger  than  Yorksbiue,  sent  to  the  expe- 
dition against  Sicily  near  forty  thousand  men.*  Bionysius 
the  elder,  it  is  said,  maintained  a  stajidiug  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  besides  a  large  fleet 
of  four  hundred  sail;'  though  his  territories  extended  no 


'  T]ircn>iDM.  lib.  rii.  75.  Mj  voth;  diJHl;  beeatue  Lhw  »naj 

*  I>i(iD  die.  lib.  ii.  (.     Tbia  acraonl,       ma  sot  coo>[io««<l  of  citiTOns,  bui  of 
I  cnni.  u  lomcwtuit  nupictouv,  not  to       tDercetmrj  forcaa. 
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farther  than  the  city  of  STRACOfHE^  about  a  third  of  the 
islaud  of  81CILT,  and  some  aea-port  towns  and  garriaons  on 
the  coast  of  Italt  and  Illtricum.  It  is  true,  the  ancient 
armies,  in  time  of  war,  subsisted  much  upon  plunder:  But 
did  not  the  enemy  plunder  in  tlieir  turn  ?  which  was  a  more 
ruinous  way  of  levying  a  tax,  than  any  other  that  conld  be 
devised.  In  short,  no  probable  reason  can  be  assi^ed  for 
the  great  power  of  the  more  ancient  states  above  the  modem, 
bat  their  want  of  commerce  and  luxury.  Few  artizans  were 
maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more 
soldiers  might  live  upon  it.  Livt  says,  that  Gome,  in  his 
time,  would  find  it  diflScult  to  raise  as  large  an  army  ae  that 
which,  in  her  early  days,  she  sent  out  against  the  Gadls  and 
Latins.'  Instead  of  those  soldiers  who  fought  for  liber^ 
and  empire  in  CAMiiii.ns's  time,  there  were,  in  AuonSTCfl's 
days,  musiciaiiB,  painters,  cooks,  players,  and  tailors;  and  if 
the  land  was  equally  cultivated  at  both  pi>riods,  it  could  cer- 
tainly maintain  equal  numbers  in  the  one  profession  aa  in  the 
other.  They  added  nothing  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life, 
in  the  latter  period  more  than  in  the  furmer. 

It  is  natural  on  this  oci;a«iou  to  ask,  whether  sovereigni 
may  not  retam  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  policy,  and  consult 
their  own  interest  in  this  respect,  more  than  the  happiness  of 
their  subjects?  I  answer,  that  it  appears  to  me,  alnioat  im- 
possible ;  and  that  because  ancient  policy  was  violent,  and 
contrary  to  the  more  natural  and  nsiml  course  of  things.  It 
is  well  known  with  what  peculiar  laws  Sharta  was  governed, 
and  what  a  prodigy  that  republic  is  justly  esteemed  by  every 
one,  who  has  considered  human  nature  as  it  has  displayed 
itself  in  other  nations,  and  other  ages.  Were  the  testimony 
of  history  less  positive  and  circumstantial,  such  a  government 
would  appear  a  mere  philosophical  whim  or  fiction,  and  im- 
possible ever  to  be  reduced  to  practice.  And  though  the 
RoVAK  and  other  ancient  republics  were  euppnrt<*d  on  prin- 
ciples somewhat  more  natural,  yet  was  there  an  extraordiuaiy 
concuri'ence  of  circumatances  to  make  them  submit  to  such 
grievous  burthens.  They  were  free  states  ;  they  were  small 
ones;  and  the  age  being  martial,  all  their  neighbours  were 
continually  in  arms.  Freedom  naturally  begets  public  spirit} 
especukllj  In  small  states ;    and  this  public  spirit,  this  amor 

*  Tm  Lnru.  lib.  Tii.csp.2A. 'Adcoin  qiut  labonnot,' Hjvbp.'sola  cmviBiUL, 
divitiM  Inxuriaraqati.' 
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patrite,  must  encreo^e,  when  the  public  is  aJmoat  in  continual 
alarm,  and  men  are  obliged,  every  moment^  to  exi>ose  them- 
selves to  the  greatest  dangers  for  its  defence.  A  continoel 
succession  of  wars  makes  every  citizen  a  soldier :  He  takes 
the  field  in  his  turn :  And  during  his  service  he  is  chieflj 
maintained  by  himself.  This  service  is  indeed  equivalent  to 
a  heavy  tax  ;  yet  is  it  less  felt  by  a  people  addicted  to  arms, 
who  fight  for  honour  and  revenge  more  than  pay,  and  are  un- 
acquainted with  gain  and  induBtry  as  well  as  pleasure.'  Not 
to  mention  tbe  great  oqnality  of  forf-unea  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ancient  repnblics,  where  every  field,  belonging  to 
a  different  proprietor,  was  able  to  maintain  a  family,  and  ren- 
dered the  numbers  of  citizens  very  considerable,  even  without 
trade  and  manufuctures. 

But  though  the  want  of  trade  and  manufactures,  among 
a  free  and  very  martial  people,  may  fometim-es  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  render  the  public  more  powerful,  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  it  will  have  a 
quite  contrary  tendency.  Sovereigns  must  take  mankind  as 
they  find  them,  and  cannot  pretend  to  introduce  any  violent 
change  in  their  principles  and  ways  of  thinking.  A  long 
course  of  time,  with  a  variety  of  accidents  and  circumstances, 
are  requisite  to  produce  those  great  rcvolutionB,  which  80 
much  diversify  the  face  of  human  affairs.  And  the  less 
natural  any  set  of  principles  are,  which  support  a  particular 
aociety,  the  more  difficulty  will  a  legislator  meet  with  in 
ZBuing  and  cnlttvating  them.  It  is  his  best  policy  to  com- 
ply with  the  common  bent  of  mankind,  and  give  it  all  the 
improvements  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Now,  according  to 
the  most  natural  course  of  things,  industry  and  arts  and 
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trade  encreose  the  power  of  the  aoverei^  as  well  aa  the 
liippineBS  of  the  subjects ;  and  that  polity  ie  Tiolont,  which 
aggrandises  the  public  bv  the  poverty  of  indiTidaals.  This 
will  easily  appear  from  a  few  considerations,  which  will  pre- 
sent to  ua  the  cousequciici.'S  of  eloth  and  barbarity. 

Wliorc  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not  cultivated, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  must  apply  thcmselTea  to  agriculture ; 
and  if  their  skill  and  industry  encrease,  there  must  arise  a 
great  su|>ortiuity  from  their  labour  beyond  what  suffices  to 
maintain  them.  They  have  no  temptation,  therefore,  to  en- 
crease  their  skill  and  industry ;  since  they  cannot  exchange 
that  superfluity  for  any  commodities,  which  may  serve  either 
to  their  pleasure  or  vanity.  A  habit  of  indolence  naturally 
prevails.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  lies  uncultivated. 
What  is  cultivated,  yields  not  its  utmost  for  want  of  skill  and 
aasiduity  In  the  farmers.  If  at  any  time  the  public  exigencies 
require,  that  great  numbers  should  be  employed  in  the  public 
service,  the  kbour  of  the  people  furnishes  now  no  8u[)erfluitie8, 
by  which  those  numbers  can  be  maintained.  The  labourers 
cannut  encrease  their  skill  and  industrj"  on  a  sudden.  Lauds 
uncultivated  cannot  be  brought  into  tillage  for  some  years. 
The  armies,  mean  while^  must  either  make  sudden  and 
violent  conquests,  or  disband  for  want  of  subsistence.  A 
regular  attack  or  defence,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  people,  and  their  soldiers  must  be  as  ignorant  and 
unskilful  as  their  farmers  and  manufacturers. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  ia  purchased  by  labour;  and  our 
paasiona  are  the  only  cauttes  of  labour.  When  a  nation 
ubouuds  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arU,  tlie  proprietors 
of  land,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  study  agriculture  aa  a  science, 
and  redouble  their  industry  and  attention.  The  sujwrfluity, 
which  arises  from  their  labour,  is  not  lost ;  but  is  exchanged 
with  mannfftctares  for  those  commodities,  which  men's  luxury 
now  makes  them  covet.  By  this  means,  land  fbmishes  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  what  suffices 
for  those  who  cultivate  iL  In  times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility, this  superfluity  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  manu- 
facturers, and  the  improvers  of  liberal  arte.  But  it  is  easy 
for  the  public  to  convert  many  of  these  manufacturers  into 
soldiers,  and  maintain  them  by  that  superfluity,  which  arises 
from  the  labour  of  the  farmers.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
this  is  the  case  in  all  civilized  governments.     When  iha 
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sovereign  raises  an  umiy,  what  is  th.c  CDoseqncnce  P  He 
poses  a  tax.  This  tai  obliges  all  tlie  people  to  retrench,  what 
is  least  necessary  to  their  subsistence.  Those,  who  labour  ia 
8ueU  couiQiodities,  must  either  enlist  in  the  troops,  or  torn 
themselves  to  agriculture,  and  thereby  oblige  some  labourers 
to  enlist  for  want  nf  business.  And  to  consider  the  matter 
abstractedly,  manufacturers  encrease  the  power  of  the  state 
only  sj)  they  store  up  bo  much  labour,  and  that  of  a  kind  to 
which  the  public  may  lay  claim,  without  depriving  any  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  more  labour,  therefore,  is 
employed  heyond  mere  necessaries,  the  more  powerful  is  any 
state  ;  since  the  persons  engaged  in  that  labour  may  easily 
be  couvtirtud  to  the  public  service.  In  a  state  without  manu- 
facturers, there  may  be  the  same  number  of  hands  :  but  there 
i&  not  tlie  same  quantity  of  labour,  nor  of  the  same  kind.  All 
the  labour  Is  there  bestowed  upon  necessaries,  which  can 
admit  of  littlt!  or  no  ababiraent. 

Thus  the  greatness  of  the  sovereign  and  the  happiness  of 
the  state  are,  in  a  great  measure,  united  witli  regard  to  trade 
and  manufactares.  It  ia  a  violent  method,  and  in  most  cases 
impracticable,  to  oblige  the  labourer  to  toil,  in  order  to  raise 
from  the  land  more  than  what  subsists  himself  and  family. 
Furnish  him  with  manufactures  and  commodities,  and  he  will 
do  it  of  himself.  Afterwards  you  will  find  it  easy  to  seize 
some  part  of  bis  superfluous  labour,  and  employ  it  in  the 
public  service,  without  giving  him  his  wonted  retui-n.  Being 
accustomed  to  industry,  he  will  think  this  less  grievous,  than 
if,  at  once,  you  obliged  him  to  an  augmentation  of  labour 
without  any  reward.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  other  members  of  the  state.  The  greater  is  the  stock  of 
labotir  of  all  kinds,  the  greater  quantity  may  bo  taken  from 
the  heap,  without  making  any  sensible  alteration  in  it. 

A  public  granary  of  corn,  a  storehonse  of  cloth,  a  maga- 
zine of  arms ;  all  these  must  be  allowed  real  riches  and 
strength  in  any  state.  Trade  and  industry  are  rM,lly  nothing 
but  a  stock  of  labour,  which,  in  times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, is  employed  for  the  ease  and  satisfection  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  in  the  exigencies  of  state,  may,  in  part,  be 
turned  to  public  advantage.  Could  we  convert  a  city  ini/o  a 
kind  of  fortified  camp,  and  infuse  into  each  breast  so  martial 
a  genius,  and  such  a  passion  for  public  good,  as  to  make 
every  one  willing  to  undergo  the  greatest  hardships  for  the 
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sake  of  the  public ;  theae  affectious  iniglil  uow,  as  in  ancient 
times,  prove  alone  a  sufficient  spur  to  induatrv,  and  support 
the  couiuiunitr.  It  would  then  be  advantageous,  as  In 
caiops,  to  banish  all  arts  and  luxur)' ;  and,  hy  rostrictions 
CD  equipage  and  tables,  make  the  provisions  and  forage  last 
longer  than  if  the  aniiy  were  loaded  with  a  uurobor  of  super- 
fluous retainers.  But  as  these  principles  arc  too  disiutoreeted 
and  too  difficult  to  support,  it  is  requisite  to  govern  men  by 
other  passions,  and  animate  them  with  a  spirit  of  avarice  and 
industry,  art  and  luxury.  The  camp  is,  in  this  case,  loaded 
with  a  snpi'rfluous  retinue ;  but  the  provisions  flow  in  pro- 
portiouably  larj^er.  The  harmony  of  the  whole  is  still  sup- 
ported ;  and  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  being  more  com- 
plied with,  individuals,  as  well  as  the  public,  find  their 
account  in  the  observance  of  those  maxims. 

The  same  method  of  reasoning  will  let  us  see  the  advan- 
tage of  foreiyn  commerce,  in  augmenting  the  power  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  the  riches  and  happiness  of  the  subject.  It 
encreases  the  stock  of  labour  in  the  nation ;  and  the  sovereign 
may  convert  what  share  of  it  he  finds  necessary  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public.  Foreign  trade,  by  itfi  imports,  furnishes 
materials  for  new  manufoctures;  and  by  its  eiportfi,  it  pro- 
duces labour  in  particular  commodities,  which  could  not  be 
ponsumcd  at  home.  In  shorty  a  kingdom,  that  has  a  large 
import  and  export,  must  abound  more  with  industry,  and 
that  employed  upon  delicacies  and  luxuries,  than  a  kingdom 
which  rests  contented  with  ita  native  commodities.  It  is, 
then?fore,  more  powerful,  as  well  as  richer  and  happier.  The 
individuals  reap  the  1)enet]t  of  these  commodities,  so  far  as 
they  gratify  the  senses  and  appetites.  And  the  public  is 
also  a  gainer,  while  a  greater  stock  of  labour  is,  by  this 
means,  stored  up  against  any  public  exigency;  tliat  is,  a 
greater  number  of  laborious  men  arc  mamtained,  who  may 
be  diverted  to  the  public  service,  without  rubbing  auy  one  of 
the  necessaries,  or  even  the  chief  conveniencies  of  life. 

If  we  consult  history,  we  shall  find,  that,  in  most  nations, 
foreign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinement  in  home  manufac- 
tures, and  given  birth  to  domestic  luxury.  The  temptation  is 
stronger  to  make  use  of  foreign  commodities,  which  are 
ready  for  use,  and  which  are  eutin^ly  new  to  us,  than  to 
make  improvements  on  any  domestic  commodity,  which 
always  advance  by  slow  degrees,  and  never  affect  us  by  their 
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noTelty.  The  proGt  ia  also  very  great,  in  exporting  what  is 
superfluous  at  home,  and  what  bear»  no  price,  to  foreigb 
nations,  whoso  soil  or  cliinate  is  not  favourable  to  that  com- 
modity. Thus  men  become  acquainted  with  the  pfunntreti  of 
luxury  and  the  proJiU  o(  commerce;  and  their  deticacij  and 
indmtry,  being  once  awakened,  carry  them  on  to  farther  im- 
provements, in  every  branch  of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
trade.  And  this  perhaps  is  the  chief  advantage  wliich  arisen 
from  a  commerce  with  strangers.  It  rouses  men  from  their 
indolence ;  and  presenting  tJje  gayer  and  more  opulent  part 
of  the  nation  with  objects  of  luxury,  which  they  never  before 
dreamed  of,  raises  in  them  a  desire  of  a  more  splendid  way  of 
life  than  what  their  ancestors  enjoyed.  And  at  the  same 
time,  the  few  merchantfl,  who  possess  the  secret  of  this  im- 
portation and  exportation,  make  great  profits  ;  and  becoming 
rivals  in  wealth  to  the  ancient  nobility,  tempt  (»thor  adven- 
turers to  become  their  rivals  in  commerce.  Imitation  soon 
disuses  all  those  arts  ;  while  domestic  manufactures  eniulate 
the  foreign  in  theii*  irapi-ovoments,  and  work  up  every  home 
commodity  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble. Their  own  steel  and  iron,  in  such  laborious  hands,  be- 
oome  equal  to  the  gold  and  rubies  of  the  Indies. 

When  the  affairs  of  the  society  are  once  brought  to  this 
situation,  a  nation  may  lose  most  of  its  foreign  trade,  and 
yet  continue  a  great  and  powerful  people.  If  strangers  will 
not  take  any  particular  commodity  of  ours,  we  must  cease  to 
labour  in  it.  The  same  hands  will  turn  themselves  towards 
some  refinement  in  other  commodities,  which  maybe  wanted 
at  home.  And  tliere  must  alwaya  be  materials  for  them  to 
work  upon  ;  till  every  person  in  the  state,  who  possesses 
riches,  enjoys  as  great  plenty  of  home  commodities,  and 
those  in  as  great  perfection,  as  he  desires ;  which  can  never 
possibly  happen.  China  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  empires  in  the  world ;  though  it  has  very  little 
commerce  beyond  Ha  own  territories. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  a  superfluous  digres- 
eion,  if  I  here  observe,  that,  as  the  multitude  of  mechanical 
arts  is  advantageous,  so  is  the  great  number  of  persons  to 
whose  share  the  productions  of  these  arts  fall.  A  too  great 
disproportion  among  the  citizens  weakens  any  state.  Every 
person,  if  possible,  ought  to  enjoy  the  fruiU  of  his  labour,  in. 
ft  full  possession  of  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  con- 
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Tenlenciefl  of  life.  No  one  can  donbt,  but  snch  an  eqnality 
is  most  stiitikblo  to  human  nature,  and  dimmishea  much  less 
&om  the  huppintss  of  the  rich  than  it  adds  to  that  of  the 
jKK>r.  It  alao  aug^tnenU  the  power  of  the  state,  and  makes 
iiny  ezlr.u>rd)uarr  taxes  or  Impositious  be  paid  with  more 
chearfulue^ii.  Where  the  riches  are  engrossed  by  a  few, 
these  must  eoutribute  very  largely  to  the  supplying  of  the 
public  necessities.  But  when  the  riches  ore  dispersed  among 
inultitudefl,  the  burthen  feels  light  ou  every  shoulder,  and 
thii  tuxes  uuke  not  a  very  sensible  diflereuce  ou  any  one's 
way  of  living. 

Add  to  this,  that,  where  the  riches  aro  in  few  hands,  these 
must  enjoy  all  the  power,  and  will  readily  conspire  to  lay  the 
whole  burthen  ou  the  poor,  and  oppress  them  still  farther,  to 
the  discouragement  of  all  industiT'. 

In  this  circumstance  consists  the  great  advantage  of  Eko- 
LAKD.  above  any  Nation  at  present  in  the  world,  or  that 
apj)ear8  in  the  records^f  any  story.  It  is  true,  the  English 
feel  some  disadvantages  in  foreign  trade  by  the  high  price  of 
labour,  which  is  in  part  the  effect  of  the  riches  of  their  arti- 
s:ins,  as  well  as  uf  the  plenty  of  money :  But  aa  foreign 
trade  is  not  the  most  material  circumstance,  it  is  not  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  happiness  of  so  many  millions. 
And  if  there  were  no  more  to  endear  to  them  that  free 
government  under  which  they  live,  this  alone  were  sufficient. 
The  poverty  of  the  common  people  is  a  natural,  if  not  an 
infallible  effect  of  absolute  monarchy ;  though  I  doubt, 
whether  it  be  always  true,  ou  the  other  baud,  tliat  their 
riches  are  an  infallible  result  of  liberty.  Liberty  must  be 
attended  with  particular  occidente,  and  a  certain  turn  of 
thinking,  in  order  to  produce  that  effect.  Lord  Bacon,  ac- 
counting for  the  great  advantages  obtained  by  the  KNGUsn 
in  their  wars  with  Fkascb,  ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the 
superior  ease  and  plenty  of  the  common  people  amongst  the 
former;  yet  the  government  of  the  two  kingdoms  was,  at 
that  time,  pretty  much  alike.  Where  the  labourers  and 
artisans  are  accustomed  to  work  for  low  wages,  and  to  retain 
bat  a  sumll  port  of  the  fimits  of  their  labour,  it  is  difficult 
for  them,  even  in  a  free  government,  to  better  their  con- 
dition, or  conspire  among  themselves  to  heighten  their 
wages.  Bnt  even  whore  they  are  accustomed  to  a  more 
plentiful  way  of  life,  it  is  easy  for  the  rich,  in  an  arbitrary 
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ffOTcrnment,  to  conspire  against  i-hem,  and  throw  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  taxea  on  their  shoulders. 

It  may  Bcem  an  odd  position,  that  the  poverty  of  the 
common  people  in  Fbance,  Italy,  and  Spaut,  is,  in  some 
measnre,  owinp;  to  the  superior  riches  of  the  soil  and  happi- 
ness of  the  climate ;  yet  there  want  not  reasons  to  justify 
this  paradox.  In  such  a  tine  mould  or  soil  aa  that  of  those 
more  southern  regions,  agriculture  is  an  easy  art ;  and  one 
man,  with  a  couple  of  sorry  horses,  will  be  able,  in  a  season, 
to  cultivate  as  mncli  land  as  will  pay  a  pretty  considerable 
rent  to  the  proprietor.  ^Vll  the  art,  which  the  farmer  knows, 
is  to  leave  his  ground  fallow  for  a  year,  as  soon  aa  it  is  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  alone  and  temperature 
of  the  climate  enrich  it,  and  restore  its  fertility.  Such  poor 
peasants,  therefore,  require  only  a  simple  maintenance  for 
their  laboiu*.  They  have  no  stock  or  richt*s,  which  claim 
more;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  for  ever  de|>endent  on 
their  landlonl,  who  gives  no  leases^  mr  fears  that  his  land 
will  be  spoiled  by  the  ill  methods  of  cultivation.  In  Eng- 
land, the  laud  is  rich,  but  coarse ;  must  be  cultivated  at  a 
great  expense  ;  and  produces  slender  crops,  when  not  care- 
fully nmnii^^ed,  and  by  a  method  which  gives  not  the  foil 
profit  but  ill  a  course  of  several  years.  A  farmer,  therefore, 
in  England  must  have  a  considerable  stock,  and  a  long  lease  ; 
which  beget  proportional  profits.  The  fi.ne  vineyards  of 
Champagni;  and  Buugundt,  that  often  yield  to  the  landlord 
about  five  pounds  per  acre,  ore  cultivated  by  peasants  who 
have  scarcely  bread :  The  reason  is,  that  such  peasants  need 
no  stock  but  their  own  limbs,  with  instruments  of  husbandry, 
which  they  can  buy  for  twenty  shillings.  The  farmers  are 
commonly  in  some  bettor  circumstances  in  those  countries. 
But  the  graaters  art*  most  at  their  ense  of  all  those  who  culti- 
vate the  land.  The  reason  is  still  the  same.  Men  must  have 
profits  proportionable  to  their  eipeiise  and  hazard.  Where 
so  considerable  a  number  of  the  labouring  poor  as  the 
peasants  and  farmers  are  in  very  low  circ^umstances,  all  the 
rest  must  pnrtake  of  their  poverty,  whether  the  government 
of  that  nation  be  monarchical  or  republican. 

We  may  form  at-imilar  remark  with  regard  to  the  general 
historj-  of  mankiud.'Y\Vhat  is  tlie  reason,  why  no  people,  living 
between  the  tropics,  could  ever  yet  attain  to  any  art  or  civility, 
or  reach  even  any  police  in  their  government,  and  any  mili- 
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discipline ;  while  few  nations  in  the  temperate  climates 
have  beeu  altogetber  deprived  of  these  advantages?  It  is 
probable  that  one  caase  of  this  phsenomenon  is  the  warmth 
and  equality  of  weather  in  the  torrid  zone,  which  render 
clothes  and  honses  less  reqttisite  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
thereby  remove,  in  part,  that  necessity,  which  is  the  great 
spur  to  industry  and  invention,  Curig  acuens  m&rtalia  eorda. 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  fewer  goods  or  possessions  of  this 
kind  any  people  enjoy,  the  fewer  qnarrels  are  likely  to  arise 
amongst  tliem^  and  the  less  necessity  will  there  be  for  a  set- 
tled police  or  regular  authority  to  protect  and  defend  them 
from  foreign  enemies,  or  from  each  other. 


Essay  II.— Q/"  Beji7*emmi  in  the  Arts.* 

LrxCBT  is  a  word  of  miccrtain  sign  if!  cation,  and  may  be 
taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bod  sense.  In  general,  it 
means  great  refinement  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses; 
and  any  degree  of  it  may  be  innocent  or  blameable,  accord- 
ing to  the  age,  or  country,  or  condition  of  the  person.  The 
bounds  between  the  virtue  and  the  vice  cannot  here  be  ex- 
actly fixed,  more  than  in  other  moral  subjects.  To  imngine, 
that  the  gratifying  of  any  sense,  or  the  indulging  of  any 
delicacy  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel,  is  of  itself  a  vice,  can 
never  enter  into  a  bead,  that  is  not  disordered  by  the  fren- 
zies of  enthoaiasm.  t  hare,  indeed,  heard  of  a  monk  abroad, 
who,  because  the  windows  of  his  cell  opened  upon  a  noble 
proa[>ect,  made  a  covenant  with  hit  cyen  never  to  turn  that 
way,  or  receive  so  sensual  a  gratification.  And  such  is  the 
crime  of  drinking  Cba)(Pagkg  or  BrEQUifDT,  preferably  to 
small  beer  or  porter.  These  indulgences  are  only  vioes, 
when  they  are  pursued  at  the  expense  of  some  virtue,  as 
liberality  or  charity  ;  in  like  manner  as  they  are  follies,  when 
for  them  a  man  ruins  his  fortune,  and  reduces  himself  to 
want  and  beg^ry.  Where  they  entrench  upon  no  virtue, 
but  leave  ample  subject  whence  to  provide  for  friends,  family, 
and  every  proper  object  of  generosity  or  compassion,  they 
are  entirely  iunooeut,  and  have  in  every  age  been  acknow- 
ledged such  by  almost  all  moralists.  To  bo  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  laxuTj  of  the  table,  for  instance,  without  any 
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reliab  for  Ihe  pleasures  of  ambition,  stuily,  or  conversation, 
is  a  mark  of  stupidity',  and  iB  iiicouipulible  witli  uny  vigour 
of  temper  or  genius.    To  coufiiie  one's  expciiae  entirely  to 
aucb  a  gratification,  without  regard  to  Mcnde  or  family,  is  aa^H 
indication  of  a  beart  destitute  of  humanity  or  beuevolencoi.^^ 
But  if  a  man  reserve  time  sufficient  for  all  laudable  pursuits, 
and  money  sufficient  for  all  generous  purposes,  he   is   free-^J 
from  every  shadow  of  blame  or  reproach.  ^M 

Since  luxury  may  be  considered  either  as  Limocent  or  ^^ 
blaroeable,  one  may  be  surprized  at  those  preposterous 
opinions,  which  have  been  entertained  concerning  it;  while 
men  of  libertine  principles  bestow  praises  even  on  ricioui 
luxury,  and  represent  it  aa  highly  a<lvautageou8  to  society;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  men  of  severe  morals  blame  even  the  most 
innocent  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  the  sourcHof  all  the  corrup- 
tions, disorders,  and  ftietioua, incident  to  civIE  government  We 
shall  here  endeavour  to  correct  both  these  extremes,  by  prov- 
ing, _/ir«<,  that  the  ages  of  refinement  are  both  the  happiest 
and  most  virtuous ;  secondly ^  that  wherever  luxury  ceases  to 
be  innocent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  and  when  carried 
a  degree  too  far,  is  a  quality  pernicions,  though  perhaps  not  i 
the  most  pernicious,  to  political  society.  ^M 

To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  consider  the  effects  ^^ 
of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public  life.  Human 
happiness,  according  to  the  most  received  notions,  seems  to 
consist  in  three  ingredients ;  action,  pleasure,  and  indolence : 
And  though  these  ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in  different 
proportions,  according  to  the  particular  dispasition  of  the 
person ;  yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely  wanting, 
vithout  destroying,  in  some  measure,  tlie  relish  of  the  whole 
composition.  Indolence  or  repose,  indeed,  seems  not  of  it- 
self to  contribute  much  to  our  enjoyment;  but,  like  sleep,  is 
requisite  as  an  indulgence  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
which  cannot  support  an  uniutciTUpted  course  of  business  or 
pleasure.  That  quick  mar<;h  of  the  spirits,  which  tA^es  a 
man  from  himself,  and  chiefly  gives  Batiafaction,  does  in  the 
end  exbauat  the  mind,  and  requires  some  intervals  of  repose, 
which,  though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if  pitilonged, 
beget  a  languor  and  lethargy  that  destroys  all  enjoyment. 
Education,  custom,  and  example,  have  a  mighty  induence 
in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  these  pursuits;  and  it  must  be 
owned,  that,  where  they  promote  a  relish  for  action   and 
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pleasure,  they  are  ao  far  favourable  to  haman  happiness.  In 
times  when  industry  and  the  arts  floarish,  men  are  feept  in 
perpetual  occupation,  and  enjoy,  aa  their  reward,  the  occu- 
pation it«elf,  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of 
their  labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vig-our ;  enlarges  its 
powers  and  faculties;  and  by  an  assidoity  in  honest  industry, 
both  satisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  the  growth 
of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  spring  up,  when 
nourished  by  ease  and  idleness.  Banish  those  arts  from 
society,  you  deprive  men  botli  of  action  and  of  pleasure ;  and 
leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even  destroy 
the  relish  of  indolence,  which  never  is  agreeable,  but  when 
it  succeeds  to  hibour,  and  recruita  the  spirits,  exhausted  by 
too  much  application  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  industry  and  of  refinements  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce  some  rotine- 
luents  in  the  liberal ;  nor  can  one  be  carried  to  perfection, 
without  being  aceompanied,  in  some  degree,  with  the  other. 
'riie  same  age,  which  produces  great  philosophers  and  poli- 
ticians, renowned  generals  and  poets,  usually  abounds  with 
skilful  weavers,  and  ship-carpenters.  We  cannot  reasonably 
erpect,  that  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion in  a  nation,  which  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  or  where 
ethics  are  neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  affects  all  the 
arts;  and  the  minds  of  men,  being  once  roused  from  their 
lethargy,  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn  themselves  on  all 
sides,  and  carry  improvements  into  every  art  and  science. 
Profound  ignorance  is  totally  banished,  and  men  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  rational  creatures,  to  think  aa  well  as  to  act,  to 
cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  as  well  aa  those  of  the 
body. 

The  more  these  refined  aria  advance,  the  more  sociable 
men  become;  nor  ia  it  possible,  that,  when  enriched  with 
science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  conversation,  they  should 
be  contented  to  remain  in  si>litudi%  or  live  with  theirfellow-citi- 
zens  in  that  distant  manner,  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant 
and  barbarous  nations.  They  flock  into  cities ;  love  to  re- 
ceive and  communicate  knowltfdge;  to  show  their  wit  or 
their  breeding;  their  taate  in  conversation  or  living,  in 
clotbes  or  furniture.  Curiosity  allures  the  wise;  vanity  the 
foolish;  and  pleasure  both.  Particular  clubs  and  societies 
are  everywhere  formed :    Both  sexes  meet  in  an  easy  and 
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sociable  manner :  and  the  tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  tii( 
behaviour,  refine  apace.     So  that,  beside  the  improvements 
which  they  receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  art«,  it  is 
impossible  but  they  must  feel  an  encrease  of  liunxauitj,  fr( 
the  very  habit  of  conversiuff  together,  and  contribute  to 
other's  pleasure  and  eatertainment.    Thus  iWt«(ry, 
leiiijff  and  hiimmiity,  are  linked  toother  by  an  indissolabl 
chain,  and  are  found,  from  experience  as  well  as  reason, 
be  peculiar  to  the  more  polighed,  and,  what  ura  commonl] 
denominated,  the  more  luxurious  ages. 

Nor  arc  these  advantages  attended  with  disadvantages,  that 
be.ir  any  proportion  to  them.  The  more  men  refine  npon 
pleasure,  the  less  they  indulge  in  excess  of  any  kind  j  be- 
cause nothing  is  more  destructive  to  true  pleasure  than  such 
excesses.  One  tnay  safely  affirm,  that  the  Tartabs  are 
oftener  guilty  of  beastly  gluttony,  when  they  feast  on  their 
dead  horses,  than  Eueopean  courtiers  with  all  their  refine- 
ments of  cookery.  And  if  libertine  love,  or  even  infidelity 
to  the  marriage-bed,  be  more  frequent  in  polite  ages,  when  it 
is  often  regarded  only  as  a  piece  of  gallantry;  drunkenness, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  much  leas  common  :  A  vice  more  odious,  ^ 
and  more  [>ernicious  both  to  mind  and  body.  And  in  thiv^f 
matter  I  would  ap]>eal,  not  only  to  an  Ovid  or  a  Peteonius,^^ 
but  to  a  Senkoa  or  a  Cato.  We  know,  that  Cj^sar,  during 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  being  necessitated  to  put  into  Cato'9 
hands  a  hillH-di^ti^f  which  discovered  an  intrigue  with  Ser- 
viLiA,  Cato*s  own  sister,  that  stern  philosopher  threw  it 
back  to  him  with  indignation ;  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
wrath,  guve  him  the  appellation  of  drunkard,  09  a  term  more 
opprobi'ioins  than  that  with  which  he  could  more  justly  havi 
reproached  hira. 

But  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  not  advan-^ 
tageous  in  private  life  alone:  They  diffuse  their  beneficial 
infinence  on  the  jwiWic,  and  render  the  government  as  great 
and  flourishing  as  they  make  individuals  happy  and  pros- 
perous. The  encrease  and  consumption  of  all  the  com- 
modities, which  serve  to  the  ornament  and  pleasure  of  life, 
are  advantageous  to  society;  because,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  multiply  those  innocent  gratifications  to  individuals, 
they  are  a  kind  of  BiorRhotain  of  labour,  which,  in  the  exigen- 
cies of  state,  may  be  turned  to  public  service.  In  a  nation, 
where  there  is  no  demand  for  such  superfluities,  men  sink 
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into  indolence,  lose  all  enjoyment  of  life,  and  are  useless 
to  the  pnblic,  which  cannot  maintain  or  support  its  fleets 
and  armies,  from  the  industry  of  such  slothful  members. 

The  Ixiunda  of  all  the  Eukopeaji  kingdoms  are^at  present, 
nearly  the  same  they  were  two  hundred  years  agx> :  But 
what  a  difference  is  there  in  the  power  and  grandeur  of  those 
kiugdoiiis?  Which  can  be  ascribed  to  oothing  but  the  encreoj^e 
of  art  aud  industry.  When  Charles  VIII.  of  France  in- 
vaded Italy,  he  carried  with  him  about  20,000  men :  Yet 
this  armament  so  exhausted  the  nation,  as  we  learn  from 
GtncciABDiN,  that  for  Bomn  years  it  vraa  not  able  to  make  so 
great  an  effort.  The  late  king  of  Feajtce,  in  time  of  war, 
kept  in  pay  above  400,000  men  j  '  though  from  DIazabdte's 
death  to  his  own,  ho  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  wars  that 
lasted  uoor  thirty  years. 

This  industry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge  in- 
separable from  ages  of  art  and  refinement ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make  the  best 
advantage  of  the  industry  of  its  subjects.  Laws,  order, 
police,  discipline  ;  these  can  never  be  carried  to  any  degree 
of  perfection,  before  human  reason  has  refined  itself  by 
exercise,  and  by  an  application  to  the  more  vulgar  arts,  at 
least,  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  Can  we  expect,  that 
a  government  will  be  well  modelled  by  a  people,  w^ho  know 
not  how  to  make  a  spinning-wheel,  or  to  employ  a  loom  to  ad- 
vantage i>  Not  to  mention,  that  all  ignorant  ages  are  infested 
witli  superstition,  which  throws  the  government  off  its 
bias,  and  disturbs  men  In  the  pursuit  of  their  interest  and 
Iiappiness. 

knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  naturally  begets 
zoildness  and  moderation,  by  instructing  men  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  humane  maxims  above  rigour  and  severity, 
which  drive  subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return  to 
submission  impracticable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  pardon. 
When  the  tempers  of  men  are  softened  as  well  as  their 
knowledge  improved,  this  hunifluity  appears  still  more  con- 
spicuous, and  is  the  chief  characteristic  which  distinguishee 
a  civilized  age  irom  times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Fac- 
tions are  then  less  inveterate,  revolutions  less  tragical,  au- 
thority less  severe,  and  seditions  less  fnjquent.  £veu  foreign 
wars  abate  of  their  cruelty ;  and  after  the  field  of  battle, 
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where  honour  and  interest  steel  men  against  compassion 
well  as  fear,  the  combatanta  divest  themselves  of  the  bmt 
and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  undaunted 
vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or  their  liberty.  The 
arta  have  no  such  effect  in  enervating  either  the  mind  or 
body.  On  the  contrary,  industry,  their  insepaiuble  at^^f 
tendant-,  adds  new  force  to  both.  And  if  anger,  which  ia 
said  to  be  the  whetstone  of  courage,  loses  Boinewhat  of  ita 
asperity,  by  politeness  and  refinement ;  a  sense  of  honour, 
which  is  a  stronger,  more  constjuit,  and  more  ^vemable 
principle,  acquires  fresh  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  geniufl 
whif'h  arises  from  knowledge  and  a  good  education.  Add  to 
this,  that  courage  can  neither  have  any  duration,  nor  be  of 
any  use,  when  not  accompanied  with  discipline  and  martial 
skill,  which  are  seldom  found  among  a  barbarous  people. 
The  ancients  remarked,  that  Datames  was  tho  only  barbariatt 
that  ever  knew  tbo  art  of  war.  And  PTBKHrs.  &pi?ing  tho^| 
ItoHAKB  marshal  their  army  with  some  art  and  skill,  said^^ 
with  surprize,  These  harharians  have  nothing  barbarotts  in  their 
ditcipUne !  It  is  observable,  that,  as  the  old  Romans,  byj 
applying  themselves  solely  to  war,  were  almost  the  only  un-j 
civilized  people  that  ever  possessed  military  discipline;  aoM^ 
the  modem  Italians  are  the  only  civilized  people,  among 
Europeans,  that  ever  wanted  courage  and  a  martial  spirit. 
Those  who  would  ascribe  this  effeminacy  of  the  Italians 
their  luxury,  or  politeness,  or  application  Ut  the  arts,  needl 
but  consider  the  Fkknch  and  En(ji.ihh,  whose  bravery  is 
uncontestable,  as  their  love  for  the  arts,  and  their  assidnity] 
in  coramerte.  The  Italian  historians  give  us  a  more  satis- 
fiLctory  ruaaon  for  this  degeneracy  of  their  countrymen. 
They  shew  lis  how  the  sword  was  dropped  at  once  by  all  the 
Italian  sovereigns ;  while  the  Venetian  aristocracy  was 
jealoua  of  its  subjects,  the  Ploeentine  democracy  applied 
itself  entirely  to  commerce  ;  Rome  was  governed  by  priests, 
and  Naples  by  women.  War  then  became  the  business  of 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who  spared  one  another,  and  to  the 
nstouiehment  of  the  world,  could  engage  a  whole  day  in 
what  they  called  a  battle,  and  return  at  night  to  their  camp, 
without  the  Itast  bloodshed. 

\Vliat  has  chiefly  Induced  severe   moralists   to  declaim 
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aguinst  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  ancient 
KouE,  which,  joining,  to  its  poverty  and  rusticity,  virtue 
and  public  spirit,  rose  to  sucha  surprising  height  of  ^andeur 
and  Uberty ;  but  having  learned  ii*om  its  conquered  provinces 
'tlie  Asiatic  luxnry,  fell  into  every  kind  of  cormption  ; 
whence  arose  sedition  and  civil  wars,  attended  at  last  with 
the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the  Latin  classics,  whom  we 
peruse  in  our  infancy,  are  fall  of  these  aentimente,  and  uni- 
versally ascribe  the  ruin  of  their  state  to  the  arts  and  riches 
hnported  from  the  East ;  Insomuch  that  Salhist  represents 
a  taxte  for  painting  as  a  vice,  no  leas  than  lewdness  and 
drinking.  And  so  popular  were  tliese  sentiments,  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  that  this  author  abounds  la 
praises  of  the  old  rigid  Kumak  virtue,  though  himself  the 
most  egregious  instance  of  modern  luxury  and  corruption ; 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Gbeoian  eloquence,  though  the 
most  elegant  writer  in  the  world ;  nay,  employs  prepos- 
teroas  digressions  and  declamations  to  this  purpose,  though 
a  model  of  taste  and  coirectnesa. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  these  writers  mistook 
the  cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  Rojian  state,  and  ascribed 
to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really  proceeded  from  an  ill 
modelled  government,  and  the  unlimited  extent  of  con- 
quests. '  Hcfinement  on  the  pleasures  and  conveniences  of 
life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget  venality  and  corruption. 
The  value,  which  all  men  put  upon  any  particular  pleasure, 
depends  on  comparison  and  experience ;  nor  is  a  porter  less 
greedy  of  money,  which  he  spends  on  bacon  and  brandy, 
than  a  courtier,  who  purchases  champagne  and  ortolans. 
Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times,  and  to  all  men ;  because  they 
always  purchase  pleasures,  such  as  men  are  accustomed  t<:i, 
and  desire :  Nor  can  anj-tliing  restrain  or  regulate  the  love 
of  money,  but  a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue ;  which,  if  it  be 
not  nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  most  in 
ages  of  knowledge  and  refinemenL 

Of  all  Ei-RorEAN  kingdoms,  Poland  seems  the  most  de- 
fective in  tlie  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  mechanical  as  well 
as  liberal ;  yet  it  is  there  that  venality  and  corruption  do 
most  prevail.  Tlie  nobles  seem  to  have  preserved  their 
crown  elective  for  no  other  purpose,  than  regularly  to  sell 
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it  to  tKe  highest  bidder.     This  is  almost  the  only  species  of 
commerce,  with  which  that  people  are  acquainted. 

The  libei-tiea  of  England,  so  far  from  decaying  since  the 
improvements  in  the  arts,  hare  never  flourished  so  much  aa 
during^  that  period.     And  though  corruption  may  seem  tO' 
encrea»e  uf  lute  yearn ;  this  is  chiefly  to  be  aucribed  to  our 
established   liberty,  when  our  princes  have  found  the  iiu- 
possibiUty  of  governing  without  porliatnents,  or  of  terrifying 
parliaiiientA  by  the  phantom  of  prenigative.    Not  to  mention, 
that  tliis  corruption  or  venality  prevails  much  more  among        j 
the  eltictom  than  the  elected;  and  therefore  cannot  justly^^^ 
be  ascribed  to  any  rednements  in  luxury.  ^^ 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  pniper  light,  we  shall  finely 
that  a  progrL'aa  iu  the  arts  is  rather  favourable  to  liberty, 
and  has  a  ii4tunU  tendency  to  preserve,  if  not  produce  a  free 
govemmeuU    Iu  rude  unpolished  nations,  where  the  arta 
are  neglected,  all  labour  is  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  | 
the  ground ;  and  the  whole  society  is  divided  into  two  cla«8es, 
proprietors  of  land,  and  their  rassals  or  tenants.     The  latter 
are  necessiirily  dependent,  and  fitted  for  slaverj*  and  subjec- 
tion ;  especially  where  they  posaess  no  riches,  and  are  not 
valued  for  their  knowledge  in  agriculture ;  as  must  always 
be   the  cnae   where   the  aria   are   neglected.      The  former 
naturally  erect  themselves   into  petty  tyrants;    and    must 
either  submit  to  an  absolute  master,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  order ;  or  if  they  will  preserve  their  independency,  like 
the  *  ancient  barons,  they  roost  fall  into  feuds  and  contests 
among  themselves,  and  throw  the  whole  society  into  such  con- 
fusion, as  is  perhaps  worse  than  the  most  despotic  government. 
But  where  luxury  nourishes  commerce  and   industry^  the 
peasants,  by  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  become  rich 
and  independent;  while  the  tradesmen  and  merchants  acqnire 
a  share  of  the  property,  and  draw  authority  and  considera- 
tion to  that  middling  rank  of  men,  who  are  the  beat  and 
firmest  basis  of  public  liberty.     These  submit  not  to  slavery, 
like  the  peasants,  from  poverty  and  meanness  of  spirit ;  and 
having  no  hopes  of  tyrannizing  over  others,  like  the  barons, 
they  are  not  tempted,  for  the  sake  of  that  gratification,  to 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign.     Tliey  covet  equal 
laws,  which  may  secure  their  property,  and  preserve  them 
from  monarchical,  as  well  as  aristocratical  tyranny. 

I  [The  GoiJiic  barons :  EJiUonB  H  Ui  N.] 
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The  lower  bouse  is  the  support  of  our  popular  gOTernment ; 
and  all  the  world  acknowledges,  that  it  owed  its  chief  influ- 
ence and  consideration  to  the  encrease  of  commerce,  which 
threw  such  a  halance  of  property  into  the  hands  of  the 
commons.  How  iuconsintent  then  is  it  to  bhune  so  riolentlj 
a  refinement  in  the  arts,  and  to  represent  it  as  the  bane  of 
liberty  and  public  spirit ! 

To  declaim  ugain^t  present  times,  and  ma^ify  the  Tirtne 
of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  almost  inherent  in  human 
nature:  And  as  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  ciyilized  ages 
alone  are  transmitted  tu  posterity,  hence  it  is  that  we  meet 
with  so  many  ttevere  judgments  pronounced  against  luxury, 
and  even  soieuce ;  and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  we  give  so 
ready  au  assent  to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  easily  perceived, 
by  comparing  different  nations  that  are  contemporaries; 
where  we  both  judge  more  impartially,  and  can  better  set  in 
opposition  those  manners,  with  which  we  ore  sufficiently 
acqiiainteil.  Treachery  and  cruelty,  the  most  pernicious  and 
most  odious  of  all  vices,  seem  peculiar  to  uncivilised  ages ; 
and  by  the  refined  Grekks  and  Romanb  were  ascTibed  to  all 
the  barbarous  nations,  which  surrounded  them.  They  might 
justly,  therefore,  have  presumed,  that  their  own  ancestors,  so 
highly  celebrated,  possessed  no  greater  virtue,  and  were  as 
murh  inferior  to  their  posterity  in  hononr  luid  humanity,  as 
in  taate  and  sciieuce.  An  ancient  Frakk  or  Saxon  may  be 
•higlily  extolled:  Bat  I  believe  every  man  would  thinfe  his 
life  or  fortune  much  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor  or 
Taatar,  than  in  those  of  a  Frbnoh  or  Ekqlisb  gentleman, 
the  rank  of  men  the  most  civilized  in  the  moat  civilized 
nations. 

We  come  now  to  the  teeoud  position  which  we  propose  to 
illustrate,  to  wit,  that,  as  inDOcent  luxury,  or  a  refinement  in 
the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  is  advantageous  to  the 
public ;  so  wherever  luxury  ceases  to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  when  carried  a  degree  farther,  begins 
to  be  a  quality  pernicious,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  most 
pernicious,  to  political  society. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.  No  gratifica- 
tion, however  sensual,  can  of  itself  be  csteomed  vicious.  A 
gratification  is  only  Ticious,  when  it  engrosses  all  a  man's 
expence,  and  leaves  no  ability  for  such  acts  of  duty  and 
generosity  as  are  required  by  his  situation  and  fortune. 
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SappoBe,  that  he  correct  the  vice,  and  employ  port  of  his 
expent!t'  in  the  edncadon  of  his  children,  in  the  support  of 
his  fnenda,  and  in  reliering  the  poor :  would  any  prejudice 
result  to  society*?  On  the  contrary,  the  same  conaumpiion 
would  arise  ;  aud  that  labour,  wLicli,  at  present,  is  employed 
only  in  producing  a  slender  gratification  to  ouc  man,  would 
relieve  the  necessitous,  and  bestow  satisfiiction  on  hundreds. 
The  same  care  and  toil  that  raise  a  dish  of  peas  at  Chrjst- 
1IA9,  would  give  bread  to  a  whole  family  during  six  months. 
To  aay,  that,  without  a  vicious  luxury,  the  labour  would  uot 
have  been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  say,  that  there  is  aome 
other  defect  in  human  nature,  euch  as  iudolencc,  scltishness, 
inattention  to  others,  for  which  luxury,  in  some  measure, 
provides  a  remedy ;  as  one  poison  may  be  an  antidote  to 
another.  But  virtue,  like  wholesome  food,  is  better  than 
poisons,  however  corrected. 

Suppose  the  same  number  of  men,  that  are  present  ia 
GuEAT  Britain,  with  the  same  soil  and  climate ;  I  aak,  is  it 
not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the  moat  jwrfeet  way 
of  lile  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by  the  greatest  reformation 
that  Omnipotence  itself  could  work  in  their  temper  and  dis- 
position ?  To  assert,  that  they  cannot,  appears  evidently 
ridiculous.  As  the  land  is  able  to  maintain  more  than  all  its 
present  inhabita-nts,  they  could  never,  in  such  a  Utopian 
state,  feel  any  other  ilia  than  those  which  arise  from  bodily 
sickness  ;  and  these  are  not  the  half  of  human  miseries.  All 
other  ills  spring  from  some  vice,  either  in  ourselves  or  others ; 
and  even  many  of  our  diseases  proceed  from  the  same  origin. 
Remove  the  vices,  and  the  ills  follow.  You  must  only  take 
care  to  remove  all  the  vices.  If  you  remove  part,  you  may 
render  the  matter  worse.  Bybanishingvj'cMww  luxury,  witli- 
out  curing  sloth  and  an  indifibrence  to  others,  you  only 
diminish  industry  in  the  state,  and  add  nothing  to  meu''B 
charity  or  their  generosity.  Let  us,  therefore,  rest  contented 
with  asserting,  that  two  opposite  viees  in  a  state  may  be 
more  advantageous  than  either  of  them  alone ;  but  let  us 
never  pronounce  vice  in  itself  advantageous.  Is  it  uot  very 
inconsistent  for  an  author  to  assert  in  one  page,  that  monil 
distinctioua  are  inventions  of  politicians  for  public  interest ; 
and  in  the  next  page  maintain,  that  vice  is  adveutageons  to 
the  public?'     And  indeed  it  seems  upou  any  system  of 
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Diorality,  little  less  than  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  talk  of 
a  vice,  which  ia  in  geueral  beneficial  to  society.' 

1  thouglil  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  give  some 
light  to  a  pbiloaophical  question,  wliiuh  hus  been  much  dis- 
puted in  England.  I  call  it  a  philugophical  question,  not  a 
political  one.  For  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  such 
a  miracnloits  transformation  of  mankind,  as  would  endow 
them  witli  every  species  of  virtue,  and  free  them  from  every 
species  of  vice ;  this  concema  not  the  magistrate,  who  aims 
only  at  possibilities.  He  cannot  cure  every  vice  by  substitu- 
ting a  virtue  in  its  place.  Verj"  often  he  can  only  cure  one 
vice  by  another ;  and  in  that  case,  he  ought  to  prefer  what 
IS  least  pernicious  to  society.  Loxuit,  when  excessive,  is  the 
source  of  many  ills ;  but  is  in  general  preferable  to  sloth  and 
idleness,  which  would  commonly  succeed  in  it*  place,  and  are 
more  hurtful  both  to  private  persons  and  to  the  public 
"SVlien  sloth  reigns,  a  mean  uncultivated  way  of  life  prevails 
amongst  individuals,  without  society,  without  enjoyment. 
And  if  the  sovereign,  in  such  a  situation,  demands  the  ser- 
vice of  his  subjects,  the  labour  of  the  state  suffices  only  to 
furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  labourers,  and  can  afford 
nothing  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  public  service. 


EsSAT  III.— 0/  Mtmey. 

UoirsT  is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the  snhjprts  of 
Commerce  ;  but  only  the  instrument  which  men  have  agreed 
upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another. 
It  is  none  of  the  wheels  of  trade :  It  is  the  oil  wliieh  renders 
the  motion  of  the  wheels  more  smooth  and  easy.  If  we  cuu- 
aider  anyone  kingdom  by  itself,  it  is  evident, that  the  greater 
or  less  plenty  of  money  is  of  no  consequence ;  since  the 
prices  of  commodities  are  always  proportioned  to  the  plen^ 
of  money,  and  a  crown  in  Hakrt  VII. 's  time  served  tiie  some 
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purpose  aa  a  poimil  does  at  present.  It  is  onlj  the  public  ^Ji 
which  draws  auy  udvoutage  troui  the  greater  pleuty  of^H 
money  ;  and  that  only  in  iU  wara  aud  ucgociutioua  with  ^i 
foreign  states.  And  this  ia  the  reason,  why  all  rich  and 
trading  countries  &om  Cajithaqe  to  G&bat  B&lTAm  and 
Holland,  have  employed  mercenary  troops,  which  they  hired 
from  their  poorer  neighbours.  Were  they  to  make  use  of 
their  native  subjects,  they  would  find  less  advantage  from 
their  supei-ior  riclies,  and  from  their  great  plenty  of  gold  and 
silver  J  sinco  the  pay  of  all  their  servants  mast  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  public  opulence.  Our  small  anny  of  20,000 
men  is  maintained  at  as  great  oxpence,  as  a  Fkknob  army 
'  twice  BS  numerous.  The  Ekglish  fleet,  during  the  late  war, 
required  as  much  money  to  support  it  as  all  the  Roman 
legions,  which  kept  the  whole  world  in  subjection,  during  the 
time  of  the  emperors.' 

The  greater  number  of  people  and  their  greater  industry 
are  serviceable  in  all  cases ;  at  home  and  abroad,  in  private 
and  in  public.  But  the  greater  plenty  of  money,  is  very 
limited  in  its  use,  and  may  even  sometimes  be  a  loss  to  a 
nation  in  its  commerce  with  foreigners. 

There  seems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  causes  in  human, 
affairs,  which  checks  the  growth  of  trade  and  riches,  aud 
hinders  them  from  being  confined  entirely  to  one  people ;  as 
might  naturally  at  first  be  dreaded  from  the  advantages  of 
an  established  commerce.  Where  one  nation  has  gotten  the 
start  of  another  in  trade,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  latter  to 
regain  the  ground  it  has  lost;  because  of  the  superior  in- 
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dushy  and  skill  of  the  former,  and  llie  greater  stocks,  of  which 
its  merchants  ure  possessed,  and  which  enable  them  to  trade 
on  BO  much  Hmalier  profits.  Bat  th^se  adrautages  are  conr- 
petittattid,  in  some  measim!,  by  the  low  price  of  labour  in 
every  nation  wluch  has  not  an  extensive  commerce,  and  does 
not  much  abound  in  jjold  and  silver.  Manufactures,  there- 
fore graduallj  shift  their  places,  leaTing  those  countries  aud 
provinces  wliich  they  have  already  enriched,  and  flying  to 
irthers,  whither  they  are  allured  by  the  cbeapueas  of  pro- 
visions and  IatM»ur ;  till  they  have  enriched  these  also,  and 
are  again  banished  by  the  sauic  causes.  And,  in  general,  w^ 
may  observe,  tliat  the  dearness  of  every  thing,  from  plenty  of 
money,  is  a  disadvantage,  which  attends  an  established  com- 
merce, aud  sets  bounds  to  it  in  every  country,  by  enabling 
the  poorer  states  to  undersel  the  richer  in  all  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

This  has  made  me  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  benefit 
of  banJcn  and  paper-credit,  which  are  so  generally  esteemed 
adrantaf^eous  to  every  nation.  That  provisions  and  labour 
should  become  dear  by  the  encrease  of  tnide  and  money,  is 
in  many  respects,  an  inconvenience ;  but  iin  inconvenience 
that  is  unavoidable,  and  the  effect  of  that  public  wealth  and 
prosperity  which  are  the  end  of  all  our  wishes.  It  is  com- 
pensated by  the  advantages,  which  we  reap  from  the  posses* 
sion  of  these  precious  metals,  and  the  weighty  which  they 
give  the  nation  in  all  foreign  wars  and  negociations.  But 
there  appears  no  reason  for  encreasing  tliat  inconvenience  by 
a  counterfeit  money,  which  fureiguera  will  not  accept  of  in  any 
payment,  aud  which  any  gruatdittorder  in  the  state  will  reduce 
to  nothing.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  people  in  every  ric-h 
state,  who  having  large  sums  of  money,  would  prefer  paper 
with  good  security ;  as  being  of  more  easy  trausport  and 
more  safe  custody,  [f  the  public  provide  not  a  bank,  private 
bankers  will  take  advantage  of  this  circum&tance ;  aa  tbe 
goldsmiths  formerly  did  in  London,  or  as  the  bankers  do  at 
prejicnt  in  Dublix  :  And  thernfon*  it  is  Wtti'r,  it  may  be 
T  bought,  that  a  public  company  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that 
jHiper-credit,  which  always  will  hare  place  iu  every  opulent 
king^Ium.  But  to  endeavour  artificially  (o  encrease  such  a 
credit,  can  never  be  the  interest  of  any  trading  nation  ;  but 
must  lay  Uiem  under  disadvantages,  by  encrea&ing  money 
beyond  its  natural  proportion  to  lulMur  aud  commodities,  aud 
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thereby  heighteniug  their  price  to  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer. And  in  this  view,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  no  bank 
could  be  more  advantageons,  than  such  a  one  as  locked  up 
ftU  the  money  it  received, 'and  never  augmented  the  cii-cnlating 
coir,  as  is  usual,  by  returning  part  of  its  treasure  into  com- 
merce. A  public  bonk,  by  this  expedient,  might  cnt  off, 
much  of  th«  dealings  of  private  bankers  and  money-jobbers ; 
and  though  the  state  bore  the  charge  of  salaries  to  the 
directors  and  tellers  of  this  bank  (for,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding supposition,  it  would  have  no  profit  from  its  dealings], 
the  national  advantage,  resulting  from  the  low  price  of  labour 
and  the  destruction  of  paper-credit,  would  be  a  sufficient 
jompensation.  Not  to  mention,  that  so  large  a  sum,  lying 
ready  at  command,  would  be  a  convenience  in  times  of  great 
public  danger  and  distress;  and  what  part  of  it  wan  used 
might  be  replaced  at  leisure,  when  peace  and  tranquility  was 
restored  to  the  nation. 

But  of  this  flubject  of  paper-credit  we  shall  treat  more 
largely  hereafter.  And  I  shall  finish  this  essay  on  money, 
by  proposing  and  explaining  two  observations,  which  may, 
perhaps,  serve  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  our  speculativu 
politiiiians." 

It  was  a  shrewd  observation  of  Anachaesib'  the  Sctthiaw, 
who  had  never  seen  mouey  iu  his  own  country,  that  gold  and 
silver  seemed  to  Lim  of  no  use  to  tlie  Greeks,  but  to  assist 
them  in  numeration  and  ariUunetic.  It  is  indeed  evident, 
that  mouey  is  nothing  but  the  representation  of  labour  and 
commodities,  and  serves  only  as  a  method  of  rating  or  esti- 
mating them.  Where  coin  is  in  greater  plenty  ;  as  a  greater 
quantity  of  it  is  required  to  represent  the  same  quantity  of 
goods ;  it  can  have  no  eflfect,  either  good  or  bad,  taking  a 
nation  within  itself;  any  more  than  it  would  make  an  altera- 
tion on  a  merchant's  bcfoka,  if,  iuFitead  of  the  Arabian  method 
of  notation,  which  requires  few  characters,  ho  should  make 
use  of  the  Eoman,  which  requires  a  great  many.  Nay,  the 
greater  quantity  of  money,  like  the  Roua:n  characters,  is 
rather  inconvenient,  and  requires  grejiter  trouble  both  to  keep 
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Rnd  transport  it.  But  notwithstanding  this  conclusion,  which 
iiiiiAt  be  allowed  just,  it  is  certain,  that,  since  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  in  Ahkrioa,  industry  hiis  encreased  in  all  the 
nations  of  Eohopk,  except  in  the  possessora  of  those  mines; 
and  this  may  jnstly  be  ascribed,  amongst  other  reasons,  to 
the  enrreaae  of  gold  and  silver.  Accordingly  we  find,  that, 
in  every  kingdom,  into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater 
abundance  than  formerly,  every  thing  takes  a  new  face: 
labour  and  industry  gain  life ;  the  merchant  becomes  more 
enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and  skilful,  and 
even  the  farmer  followa  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and 
attention.  This  is  not  easily  to  be  acconnted  for,  if  we  con- 
sider only  the  influence  which  a  greater  abundance  of  coin 
has  in  the  kingdom  itself,  by  heightening  the  price  of  com- 
mndities,  and  obliging  every  one  to  pay  a  greater  number  of 
these  little  yellow  or  white  pieces  for  ever}'  thing  he  purchaaes. 
And  as  to  foreign  trade,  it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of 
money  is  rather  diaadvoutageous,  by  raising  the  price  of  every 
kind  of  labour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  must  consider, 
that  though  the  high  price  of  comiuodities  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  encreaae  of  gold  and  silver,  yet  it  follows 
not  immediately  upon  that  encrease ;  but  some  time  is  re- 
quired before  the  money  circulates  through  the  whole  state, 
aud  makes  its  efleet  be  felt  on  all  niiiks  of  people.  At  first, 
no  alt*.'ration  is  perceived ;  by  degrees  the  priee  rises,  first  of 
one  commodity,  then  of  another ;  till  the  whole  at  last  reaches 
a  just  proportion  with  the  new  quantity  of  specie  which  is  in 
the  kingdim.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  in  this  interval  or 
intermediate  situation,  between  the  acquisition  of  money  and 
rise  of  prices,  that  the  encreasing  quantity  of  gold  and.silver 
is  favourable  to  industry.  When  any  quantity  of  money  is 
imiMJrted  into  a  nation,  it  is  not  at  first  dispifraed  into  many 
hands;  but  is  confined  to  the  (-offera  of  a  few  persons,  who 
immediately  seek  to  employ  it  to  advantage.  Here  ai*©  a  set 
of  manufacturers  or  merchant^*,  we  shall  stippoae,  who  have 
received  returns  of  gold  and  silver  for  goods  which  they  sent 
to  Cadiz.  They  are  thereby  enabled  to  employ  more  work- 
men than  formerly,  who  never  dream  of  demanding  higher 
wages,  but  are  glad  of  employment  from  such  g<x>d  pay- 
uiasTcrs.  If  workmen  become  scarce,  the  mannfacturer  gives 
higher  wages,  but  at  first  requires  an  encreasc  of  labour; 
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and  thig  is  willingly  submitted  to  hj  the  artisan,  wlio  i:ah. 
now  eat  and  driuk  better,  to  compengate  his  additiouiU  toil 
and  fatigue.  He  carriea  his  money  to  markut,  where  he  finds 
every  thing-  at  the  same  price  a«  formerly,  but  returns  with  ^^ 
greater  quantity  and  of  better  kinds,  for  the  use  of  his  fum  ily.  ^M 
The  Ikrnier  and  gardtner,  finding-,  that  all  their  commodities  ^^ 
are  taken  ofi*,  apply  themselves  with  alacrity  to  the  raising  ^i 
more;  and  at  the  same  time  can  afford  to  take  better  and^^| 
more  cloths  from  their  tnulenmen,  whose  price  is  the  same  ^\ 
as  formerly,  and  their  industry  only  whetted  by  so  much  new  , 
^ain.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  money  in  iu  pi-ogress  through  ^H 
the  whole  commonwealth  ;  where  we  shall  find,  that  it  uiust^^^ 
first  quicken  the  diligt-nce  of  every  individual,  before  it  en- 
creast!  the  price  of  labour. 

And  that  the  specie  may  encrease  to  a  considerable  pitch, ' 
before  it  have  this  latter  effect,  appears,  amonjyst  other  in-' 
stauces,  from  the  frequent  opemtious  of  the  Fkench  king  on 
the  mouoy  ;  where  It  was  always  fouud,  thai  the  augmenting^ 
of  the  nmaerai7  value  did  not  produce  a  proportional  rise  of 
the  prices,  at  least  for  some  time.  In.  the  last  year  of  Louis 
XrV.  money  was  raised  three-sevenths,  but  prices  augmented 
only  one.  Corn  in  France  ia  now  sold  at  the  same  price,  OC; 
for  the  same  number  of  livrea,  it  waa  in  1 683  ;  though  silver 
was  then  at  30  livres  the  mark,  and  is  now  at  50.'  Not  to 
mention  the  gn?at  addition  of  gold  and  silver,  which  may 
have  come  into  that  kingdom  since  the  former  period. 
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'  Th«M  fiicU  I  ^'t»  npon  the  nntha- 
ritf  of  Mon«.  <lu  Ti»T  in  lits  Kfjtn-tutn* 
pmtijtitf,  an  tiuthitr  of  re)mtiiti<>ii. 
rbougb  I  iRlUt  cniitfnH,  that  ttii)  fncTii 
-wlii{:b  Ke  mtv-atirc*  on  orh«r  occHsions, 
nr*  ofUn  M  8UB))U.-i'iiis,  a£  to  make  liis 
auLlioritj  Idwi  iti  t.lim  niiitt«r.  How- 
er«r.  the  ^en^'ral  o' -MrrTiit  inn.  Ltut  th« 
nntpn^ucing  »f  Ux.'  itmui^j'  in  Fiumji 
iJuM  not  at  flnl  ]>njportiooB.bl^  ttog- 
mciit  the  priws.  is  cprtiiiiiljf  just.. 

Sy  the  by,  this  Bwsma  to  b«  oa«  of 
tlw  btist  n-tiwin^i  whifli  win  b««  gircn, 
l(ir  a  gmdoAl  uml  imlvfirifiil  eni'refim>  of 
tiw  (]iiii»iiii.TiH(.ii>ti.  iif  fiintiEir.  Uioiig^li  it 
htM  kiwn  «ntirrk  ur>-rluok'.si  in  all 
thiMO  TolampB  wiiK'h  liuv*  Ui-n  irriltoD 
•on  tlint  (]tii<iiti><n  by  Mia>i!(,  U«  Tot, 
and  Pabid  dc  Veuxet.  W«re  all  oar 
Bixuejr,  for  itMtAnu'',  rw-niij^^il.  nm)  n 
|i*ciiy'«t  worth  of  »ilvpr  tikon  frum 
•Vktjt  ahiUiag,  tli*-  ucw  Hhilliiig  wtiiild 


ppobdltly  pupchjutfl  every  thing  that 
cimUl  liiive  btf-n  Ntiij.*lit  by  tha  old; 
the  pricri  of  every  thioB  woulil  thcnb/ 
be  insensibly  diiDiuibhctl ;  fur^i)^  Lrad« 
©nlhvncil :  an>l  iIomr-ii if.  indii-iiiy.  by 
the  elreuliitiuQ,  ot  m  gi^i.1  nuiubar  nf 
piuiiil.i  «n'l  dliitlitmft,  wciulil  rercive 
Rum^  AncTMiae  And  eiirnnnkci^mcnt.  Ill 
pxivuliTiR  mirli  a  pnijwt,  it  wmild  )« 
iH'ttor  to  nukft  lh«  new  nhiUirg  jmm 
f'T  'H  hfiU'peace.  in  ordw  tn  jirt^rrve 
tl)«  illusioa,  and  make  it  bo  tiiki>D  for 
the  Hnnin.  Ami  u«  a  m-vinBge  vf  nue 
eilviT  bi-ginn  to  bo  roqiitflilo,  by  th« 
ciinljniinl  wivirinK  uf  nur  xhillinflCR  nnJ 
Bixpemve,  it  mtty  h«  (ioul>lfui,  whetlit^ 
wfl  ouiiht  to  imitate  the  example  ia 
Kttio  William's  rcipn,  whp-n  (lie  dipt 
money  man  r&iaecl  to  tlif  old  Blaudusl. 

[This  IkbL  Bpntenc--  in  rtiUrwi. to  Im 
addi^L.  in  the  liM  of  crrutu  m  II:  it 
W'Ui  iDCurpara.l'-d  iu  tite  Icxl  of  I.J 
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From  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  we  m&y  conclude,  that 
it  is  of  no  umniier  of  consequence,  witli  regard  to  tlie  dumesiic 
happiness  of  a  state,  whether  money  be  in  a  (jreater  or  leaa 
tjuantity.  The  gtwd  policjr  of  the  majpstrate  conaista  ouljr 
in  keeping  it,  if  possible,  still  eucreasiug ;  because,  by  that 
means,  he  keepH  alive  a  spirit  of  industry  in  the  nation,  and 
eiicreases  the  stuck  of  labour,  in  which  consists  all  rciU  power 
and  riches,  A  nation,  whose  money  decreases,  la  actually, 
at  that  time,  weaker  and  niore  miserable  tlmn  another  nation, 
which  possesses  nomore  money,  but  is  on  theencreasinj^  hand. 
This  will  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider,  that  the 
alterations  in  the  quantity  of  money,  either  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  are  not  immediately  attended  with  proportionable 
alterations  in  the  price  of  commodities.  T^ere  is  always  an 
interval  before  matters  be  adjusted  to  their  new  situation ; 
and  this  inttxval  lb  as  pernicious  to  industry,  when  gold  and 
silver  are  diminishing,  as  it  is  advantageous  when  these 
uietais  arc  encreasing.  The  workman  has  not  the  same 
employment  from  the  manufacturer  and  merchant ;  though 
he  pays  the  same  price  for  everything  in  the  market.  The 
farmer  cannot  dispose  of  his  corn  and  cattle;  though  bo 
must  pay  the  same  rent  to  his  landlord.  The  jMvcrty,  and 
beggary,  and  sloth,  which  must  ensue,  are  easily  foreseen. 

11.  The  second  observation  which  I  proposed  to  make 
with  regai-d  to  money,  may  be  explained  aft*r  the  following 
manner.  There  arc  some  kingdoms,  and  many  provinces  iu 
£uA0PE,  (and  all  of  them  were  once  in  the  same  condition) 
where  money  is  so  scarce,  that  the  landlord  can  get  none  at 
all  from  his  tenants ;  but  is  obliged  to  take  his  rent  in  kind, 
and  either  to  consume  it  himself,  or  transport  it  to  places 
where  he  may  find  a  market.  In  those  countries,  tlie  prince 
cnn  levy  few  or  no  taxes,  but  in  the  same  manner:  And  as 
he  will  receive  small  benefit  from  impositions  so  paid,  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  kingdom  has  little  force  even  at  home  ; 
and  cannot  maintain  fleets  and  armies  to  the  same  extent,  aa 
if  every  piirt  of  it  abounded  in  gold  and  silver.  Tht-re  is 
surely  a  greater  disproportion  between  the  force  of  Germant, 
at  present,  and  what  it  was  three  centuries  ^o,'  than  there 
is  in  its  industry,  people,  and  manufactures.    The  Austbian 
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doinmious  iu  llie  empire  are  in  general  well  peopled  am 
cultivated,  and  are  of  great  extent ;  but  have  not  a  propor- 
tionable weight  in  tbe  balance  of  Europe  ;  proceeding-,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  from  the  sciircilj,'  of  moni^y.  How  do 
all  these  facts  agree  with  that  principle  of  reason,  that  th 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  itself  altogether  indifferent? 
According  to  that  pnnciple  wherever  a  sovereign  lias  numbers 
of  subject^,  and  these  have  plenty  of  commodities,  he  should 
of  course  be  great  and  powerful,  and  they  rit^h  and  Iiappy, 
inilependent  of  the  greater  or  lesser  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals.  These  admit  of  divisions  and  subdivi!iion»  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  where  the  pieces  might  become  so  small  as  to  be 
iu  danger  of  being  lost,  it  is  easy  to  mix  the  gold  or  silver 
with  a  baser  metal,  as  is  practised  in  some  countries  of 
KuiiOPK  ;  and  by  that  means  raise  the  pieces  to  a  bulk  more 
sensible  and  convenient.  They  still  serve  the  same  pur- 
poses of  exchange,  whatever  their  number  may  be,  or  what- 
ever colour  they  may  be  supposed  to  have. 

To  these  difficulties  I  answer,  that  the  effect,  here  sup- 
posed to  flow  from  scarcity  of  money,  really  arises  from  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  mistake, 
OS  is  too  usual,  a  collateral  effect  for  a  cause.  The  contra- 
diction is  only  apparent ;  but  it  requires  some  thought  and 
reflection  to  discover  the  principles,  by  which  we  can  recon- 
cile r(a*on  to  f^^tperieiu-e. 

It  seems  a  maxim  almost  self-evident,  that  the  prices  ol 
every  thing  depend  on  the  proportion  between  commodities 
and  money,  and  that  any  considerable  alteration  on  either 
has  the  same  effect,  either  of  hpightening  or  lowering  the 
price.  Encreaae  the  commodities,  they  become  cheaper ; 
eiicreiwe  tht!  money,  they  riae  in  their  value.  As,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  diminution  of  the  former,  and  that  of  the  latter, 
have  conti-ary  tendeucica. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  the  prices  do  not  so  much  depend 
on  the  absolute  quantity  of  couimodities  and  that  of  money, 
which  are  in  a  nation,  as  on  that  of  the  commodities,  which 
come  or  may  come  to  market,  and  of  thti  money  which  cir- 
culat«8.  If  the  coin  be  locked  up  in  cheats,  it  is  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  prices,  as  if  it  were  annihilated ;  if  the 
commodities  be  hoarded  iu  '  magazines  and  granaries,  a  like 
effect  follows.    As  the   money   and  commodities,  in  these 
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cases,  never  meet,  they  cannot  affect  each  other.  Were  we, 
at  any  time,  to  form  conjectures  concerning-  the  price  of  pro- 
visiojiR,  the  corn,  which  the  farmer  must  reaerre  'for  seed  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  hitnaelf  and  family,  ou^ht  never  to 
enter  into  the  estimation.  It  is  only  the  overplus,  compared 
to  the  demand,  tliat  detennineH  the  value. 

To  apply  these  priiicipleH,  we  muat  consider,  that,  in  tLe 
first  and  more  uncultivated  ajijes  of  any  state,  crc  fancy  has 
confounded  her  wants  with  those  of  nature,  men,  content 
with  the  produce  of  their  own  Belds,  or  with  those  mde  im- 
provement*! which  they  themselves  can  work  upon  them, 
have  little  occasion  for  exchange,  at  least  for  money,  which, 
by  agreement,  is  the  common  measure  of  exchange}.  Tlie 
wool  of  the  farmer's  own  flock,  spun  in  his  own  family,  and 
wrought  by  a  neighbouring  weaver,  who  receives  hia  payment 
in  com  or  wool,  suffices  for  furniture  and  cloathing.  Tbe 
carpenter,  tbe  smith,  the  mason,  the  tailor,  are  retained  by 
wages  of  a  like  nature  ;  and  tbe  lajidlord  himself,  dwelling 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  content  to  receive  his  rent  in  the 
commodities  raised  by  tbe  farmer.  The  greater  part  of 
these  he  consumes  at  home,  in  rustic  hospitality  :  The  rest, 
perhaps,  he  disposes  of  for  money  to  the  neighbouring  town, 
whence  he  draws  the  fuw  materials  of  his  expense  and 
luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  these  enjoyments,  and 
live  not  always  at  home,  nor  are  content  with  what  can  be 
raised  in  their  neighbonrhood,  there  is  more  exchange  and 
commerce  of  all  kinds,  and  more  money  enters  into  that 
exchange.  The  tradesmen  will  not  he  paid  in  com  ;  because 
they  want  something  more  than  barely  to  eat.  The  farmer 
goes  beyond  his  own  parish  for  tbe  commodities  be  purchases, 
and  cannot  always  carry  his  commodities  to  the  merchant 
who  supplies  him.  The  landlord  lives  in  the  capital,  or  in 
a  foreign  country ;  and  demands  his  rent  in  gold  and  silver, 
which  can  easily  be  tran«ported  tri  him.  Great  andertakers, 
and  manufiicturcrs,  and  merchnnts,  nnac  in  every  com- 
modity ;  and  tliesc  can  conveniently  deal  in  nothing  but 
in  specie.  And  consequently,  in  this  situation  of  society, 
the  coin  enters  into  many  more  conlracls,  and  by  that  means 
is  much  more  employed  than  in  the  former. 
The  necessary  effect  is,  that,  provided  the  money  encrease 
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not  in  the  nnlion,  evcrj  tiling-  inut^t  becoin*>  miich  cKeapei 
times  of  induHtrr  and  refinement,  than  in  rude,  uncultivated 
agfts.     It  ia  the  proportion  between  the  circulating  money, 
aud  the  commoilitleH  in  the  market,  which  determines  the 
prices.     Goods,  that  are  consumed  at  home,  or  exchaiige^^f 
with  other  goods  in  the  neighbo^irhood,  never  come  to  mar- 
ket ;  thej  a&ect  not  in  the  Icatt  the  current  specie ;    with 
regard  to  it  they  oro  as  if  totally  anniliilated ;  and  codsa-^ 
quently  this  method  of  using  tht'm  sinks  the  proportion  on  the  ^ 
side  of  tbe  commodities,  aud  eucreases  the  prices.     But  after 
money  enters  into  all  contracts  aud  sales,  and  is  every  where 
the  measure  of  exchange,  the  same  national  cash  hna  a  mnch 
greater  task  to  perform ;  all  commodities  are  then  in  the 
market;  the  sphere  of  circulation  is  enlarged  ;  it  is  tbe  same 
case  as  if  that  individual  sura  were  to  ser^'e  a  larger  kingdom  ; 
and  therefore,  the  proportion  being  here  lesaened  on  the  side 
of  the  money,  ever)-  thing  must  become  cheaper,  and  the  h 
prices  gradually  fall.  fl 

By  the  most  exact  computations,  that  have  been  formed 
all  over  Europe,  after  making  allowance  for  the  altoi*atioa^J 
in  the  nnmcrary  value  or  the  denomination,  it  is  found,  thafr)H 
the  prices  of  all  things  have  only  risen  three,  or  at  most,  four  ^ 
times,  since  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies.     But  will  any  ^ 
one  assort,  that  there  is  not  much  more  thou  four  times  the^f 
coin   in   Eueope,   that  was  in   the  fift.eenth  centurj-,  ond^^ 
the  centuries  preceding  it?    Tbe   Spakiardb  and  Pobtd- 
nvESE  from  their  mines,  tlie  English,  French,  and  Dutch, 
by  their  African  trade,  and  by  their  interlopers  in  the  West 
Indies,  bring  home  about  'six  millions  a  year,  of  which  not 
above  a  third  goes  to  the  East  Indies.     This  sum  alone,  in 
ten  years,  would  probably  double  the  ancient  stock  of  money 
in  Europe.    And  no  other  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given, 
why  all  prices  have  not  risen  to  a  mnch  more  exorbitant 
height,  except  that  whit'h  is  derived  from  a  change  of  cus- 
tams  and  manners.     Besides    that   more   commodities   are  ^M 
produced  by  additional  industry,  the  same  commodities  come 
more  to  market,  after  men  depart  from  tlicir  ancient  sim- 
plicity of  manners.     And  though  this  encreasc  has  not  been 
equal  to  that  of  money,  it  has,  however,  been  considerable, 
and  has  preserved  the  proportion  between  coin  and  commo- 
dities  nearer  the  ancient  standard. 
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Were  the  qneation  proposed,  Which  of  these  methods  of 
living  in  the  people,  the  simple  or  refined,  is  the  most  ad- 
^witageoua  to  the  state  or  public?  I  should,  without  much 
scruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in  a  view  to  polities  at  least ;  and 
should  produce  this  &e  au  additional  reason  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  trade  and  lutmufacturea. 

While  men  live  in  tht>  ancient  sinjple  manner,  and  suppljr 
all  their  necessaries  from  domestio  industry  or  from  the 
neJ(^hbonrhood,  the  sovereign  can  levy  no  taxes  in  money 
from  acousideruble  partof  his  subject-s;  and  if  ht;  will  iniiH>a« 
on  them  any  burtheus,  he  must  take  payment  in  commo- 
dities, with  which  alone  they  abound ;  a  method  attended 
with  such  great  and  obvious  inconveniencies,  that  they  need 
need  not  here  be  insisted  or.  All  the  money  he  can  pretend 
to  raise,  must  be  from  his  principal  cities,  where  alone  it 
circulates ;  and  these,  it  is  evident,  cannot  afford  him  so 
much  an  the  whole  state  could,  did  gold  and  silver  circulate* 
throughimt  the  whole.  But  besides  this  obvious  diminution 
of  the  revenue,  there  is  another  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the 
public  in  such  a  situation.  Not  only  the  sovereign  receives 
less  money,  but  the  same  money  goes  not  so  fur  as  in  times 
of  industry  and  general  commerce.  Every  thing  is  dearer, 
where  the  gold  and  silver  are  supposed  equal ;  and  tliat  Iw- 
c-iuse  fewer  commodities  come  to  market,  and  the  whole 
coiu  bears  a  higher  prop<'rtiou  to  what  is  to  be  purchased  by 
it ;  whence  alone  the  prices  of  evei^  thing  ore  fixed  and  de- 
termined. 

Here  then  we  may  leam  the  fallaoy  of  tJift  remark,  often 
to  be  met  with  in  historiiins,  and  even  in  common  conversation, 
that  any  particular  state  is  weak,  though  fertile,  populous, 
and  well  cultivated,  merely  because  it  wants  money.  It  ap- 
]>ears,  that  tlie  want  of  money  can  never  injure  any  state 
within  itself:  For  men  and  commodities  are  the  real  strength 
of  any  community.  It  is  the  simple  manner  of  living  which 
here  hurta  the  public,  by  confining  the  gold  and  silver  to  few 
hands,  and  preventing  ita  universal  diffusion  and  rirenlation. 
On  the  contrary,  industry  and  re6nenients  of  all  kinds  incor- 
pomfce  it  with  the  whole  state,  however  small  ita  quantity  may 
be :  They  digest  it  into  every  vein,  so  to  speak  ;  and  make  it 
enter  into  every  transaction  and  contract.  No  hand  is  entirely 
empty  of  it.  And  as  the  prices  of  every  thing  fall  by  that 
means,  the  sovereign  has  a  double  advantage  :  He  may  draw 
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he  ruticives,  goes  farther  in  every  purchase  oud  payment 

We  may  infer,  from  a  coraparieon  of  prices,  that  money  is ' 
not  morft  plontifnl  in  China,  than  it  was  in  Europf  three  cen- 
turies ago  :  But  what  immenae  pi>wer  is  that  empire  puesessed 
of,  if  we  may  judf^e  by  the  civil  and  military  establishmeut 
mointaiued  by  it?  Pulybius'  ielW  ub,  that  pruvi&ious  were  so  ^y 
cheap  in  Italy  during^  his  time,  that  in  8ome  places  the"  stated  ^M 
price  for  a  meal  at  the  inns  was  a  ncmwt  a  head,  little  more  ^^ 
than  a  farthing  I  Yt't  the  Roman  power  had  even  tlien  sub-  ^i 
dued  the  whole  known  world.  About  a  t^ntiuy  before  that^H 
period,  the  Cakthagi\ian  ambassador  said,  by  way  of  raillery,  ^^ 
that  no  people  lived  mure  sociably  amoziyst  themselves  than 
the  RouAKs;  for  that,  in  every  entertainment,  which,  aa 
foreign  ministers,  they  received,  they  still  observed  the  same 
plate  at  every  table.'  The  absolute  quantity  of  the  precions 
mctaU  ia  a  matter  of  great  indifference.  There  are  only  two 
circumstances  of  any  importance,  namely,  their  gradual  en- 
crease,  and  their  thorough  concoction  and  circulation  through 
the  state ;  and  the  infiiience  of  both  these  circumstances  has 
here  been  eiphiined. 

In  the  following  Essay  we  shall  see  an  instance  of  a  like 
fallacy  as  that  above  mentioned ;  where  a  collat<?ral  efiect  is 
taken  for  a  cause,  and  where  a  consequence  is  ascribed  to  thd 
plenty  of  money ;  though  it  be  really  owiug  to  a  change  iu 
the  maniierti  and  customs  of  the  people. 


EftfiAY  lY.—Of  Tnteresi. 

NoTBiyo  is  esteemed  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  fiourishing 
condition  of  any  nation  than  the  lowuess  of  interest :  And 
with  reason ;  though  I  believe  the  cause  is  somewhat  different 
from  what  is  comnumly  apprehended.  Lowness  of  interest  is 
generally  ascribed  to  plenty  of  money.  But  money,  however 
plentil'ul,  has  no  other  effect,  if  Jij-ed,  than  to  raise  the  price 
of  labour.  Silver  is  more  common  than  gold;  and  therefor© 
you  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  the  same  commodities. 
But  do  you  pay  less  interest  fur  it  ?  Interest  in  Batavia  and 
Jamaica  is  at  10  per  cent,  in  PoKrroAi.  at  6;  though  these 
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places,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  pricfw  of  evei^  thing, 
abound  more  in  gold  and  ailrer  than  either  Lunuon  or 
Ajistkkdax. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  Gkol&nd  annihilated  at  once,  and 
one  and  tweutj  8h.illin<rtt  substituted  in  tlie  place  of  every 
fjaiuen,  would  niouey  be  more  plentiful  or  interest  lower? 
No  surely  :  We  should  only  use  silver  ijisteud  of  gold.  Were 
gold  rendered  as  common  aa  silrer,  and  ailrer  as  common  aa 
copper;  would  money  be  mure  plentiful  or  interest  lower? 
We  may  aaauredly  give  the  same  answer.  Our  shillings 
would  then  be  yellow,  and  our  halfpence  white  ;  and  we 
should  have  uo  guineas.  No  other  difference  would  ever 
be  observed  ;  no  alteration  on  commerce,  manufactures, 
navigation,  or  interest;  unless  we  ima^ne,  that  the  colour  of 
the  metal  is  of  any  consequence. 

Now,  what  is  so  visible  in  these  greater  variatione  of 
scarcity  or  abundance  in  the  preciona  metaln,  must  hold  in 
all  inferior  changeK.  If  th*'  multiplying  of  gold  and  silver 
fifteen  times  makes  no  diflerenee,  much  leas  can  the  doubling 
or  tripling  them.  All  augmentation  has  no  other  effect 
than  to  heighten  tlie  price  of  labour  aud  commodities ;  and 
even  this  variation  is  little  mure  than  that  of  a  name.  In  the 
progress  towards  tbe^  changeti,  the  augmentation  may  bare 
some  influence,  by  exciting  industry  ;  but  after  the  prices  are 
settled,  suitably  to  the  new  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
has  no  manner  of  influence. 

An  effect  always  holds  proportion  with  its  cause.  Prices 
have  risen  near  four  times  since  the  discovery  of  the  Ixdibs  ; 
and  it  is  probable  gold  aud  silver  have  multiplied  much 
more:  But  interest  has  not  fallen  much  above  half.  The 
rate  of  intewst,  therefore,  is  not  deriveti  from  theqnaatity  of 
the  precious  metals. 

Money  having  chiefly  a  fictitious  value,'  the  greater  or  less 
plenty  of  it  is  of  no  consequence,  if  we  eonisider  a  nation 
within  itself;  and  the  quantity  of  specie,  when  once  fixed, 
though  ever  so  large,  has  no  other  effect,  than  to  oblige  every 
one  lo  toll  out  agreater  number  of  those  shining  bits  of  nietai, 
for  clothes,  furniture  or  eqnipage,  without  encreasing  any  one 
convenience  of  life.  If  a  man  borrow  money  to  build  a  house, 
he  then  carries  home  a  greater  load ;  because  the  stone,  tim- 
ber,  lead,  glass,  Ac.  with   the  labour  of  the  masons  and 
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carpenters,  are  represented  by  a  greater  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver.  But  as  these  metals  ore  considered  chiefly  as 
representations,  there  can  no  alteration  arise,  from  their  bulk 
or  quantity,  their  weight  or  colour,  either  npon  their  real 
Talne  or  their  interest.  The  same  interest,  in  all  ca^es, 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  sum.  And  if  you  lent  me 
so  much  latjour  and  so  many  commodities ;  by  rec-eiviug  five 
per  cent,  yon  always  receive  proportional  lalwur  and  comm<v 
dities,  however  represented,  whether  by  yellow  or  white  coin, 
whether  by  a  pound  or  an  ounce.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to 
look  for  the  cause  of  the  fall  or  rise  of  interest  in  the  greater 
or  lesH  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  fixed  in  any  nation. 

High  interest  arises  from  three  circuinstanreB:  A  great 
demand  for  borrowing;  little  riches  to  supply  that  demand; 
and  great  profits  arising  from  commerce :  And  thes«  circum- 
stances  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  small  advance  of  commerce 
and  industrj',  not  of  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver.  Low 
interc&t,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  from  the  three  opposite 
circnmstances :  A  small  demand  for  borrowing ;  great  riches 
to  supply  that  demand  j  and  small  profits  arising  irom  oom- 
merce:  And  these  circumstances  are  all  connected  together, 
and  proceed  from  the  eucreose  of  industry  and  commerce,  not 
of  gold  and  silver.  We  shall  endeavour  to  prove  these  points ; 
and  shall  begin  with  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  a  great  or 
email  demand  for  borrowing. 

When  a  people  have  emerged  ever  so  little  from  a  savage 
rtate,  and  their  numbers  have  encroased  beyond  the  original 
multitude,  there  must  immediately  arise  an  inequality  of 
property  ;  and  while  some  poeeess  lai-ge  tracts  of  land,  others 
are  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  some  are  entirely 
without  any  landed  property.  Those  who  possess  more  land 
than  they  can  labour,  employ  those  who  possess  none,  and 
agree  t«  receive  a  determinate  part  of  the  product.  Thus 
the  landed  interest  is  immediately  established ;  nor  is  there 
any  settled  government,  however  rude,  in  which  affaire  are 
not  on  this  footing.  Of  these  proprietors  of  laud,  souie 
must  presently  discover  themselves  to  be  of  different  tempers 
from  others ;  and  while  one  would  willingly  store  up  the 
produce  of  his  land  for  futurity,  another  desires  to  consume 
at  present  what  should  suffice  for  many  years.  But  as  the 
spending  of  a  settled  revenue  is  a  way  of  life  entirely  without 
occupation ;  men  have  so  much  need  of  somewhat  to  fix  i 
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Engage  tbem,  tliat  pleasnres,  sncli  as  thej  Rre,  will  be  the 
jmrsuit  of  the  greater  part  of  the  landholders,  and  the  pro- 
digals among  them  will  always  be  more  numerous  than  the 
miaera.  In  a  state,  therefore,  where  there  is  nothing  but  a 
landed  interest,  &a  there  la  little  frugality,  the  borrowent 
mu^  be  very  nunieruus.  and  the  rate  of  interest  must  huld 
proportion  to  It.  The  difference  depends  not  on  the  quantify 
of  money,  but  on  the  habits  and  manners  which  prevail. 
'By  this  alone  the  demand  for  borrowing  is  ennrcaaed  or 
diminifihed.  Were  money  so  plentiful  as  to  make  an  egg 
be  sold  for  sixpence;  bo  long  as  there  are  only  landed  gentry 
and  peasants  in  the  state,  the  borrowers  must  be  numerous, 
and  interest  high.  The  rent  for  the  same  farm  would  be 
heavier  and  more  bulky :  But  the  same  idleness  of  the  land- 
lord, with  the  higher  price  of  commodities,  would  dissipate  it 
in  the  same  time,  and  produce  the  same  neoeseity  and  demand 
for  borrowing.' 

Nor  is  the  case  different  with  regard  to  the  second  circum- 
stance which  we  proposed  to  consider,  namely,  the  great  or 
little  riches  to  supply  the  demand.  This  effeet  also  depends 
on  the  habits  and  way  of  living  of  the  people,  not  on  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  In  order  to  have,  in  any  state, 
a  great  number  of  lenders,  it  is  not  sutficient  nor  requisite, 
that  there  be  great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  Tt  is 
only  requisite,  that  the  property  or  command  of  that  quan- 
tity, which  is  in  the  state,  whether  great  or  small,  should  be 
collected  in  particidar  hands,  so  as  to  form  considerable  sums, 
or  compose  a  gi-eat  monied  interest.  Thi.s  begets  a  number  of 
lenders,  and  sinks  the  rate  of  usury;  and  this  I  shall  venture 
to  aSirm,  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  specie,  but  on  par- 
ticular manners  and  customs,  which  make  the  specie  gather 
into  separate  sums  or  masses  of  considerable  value. 

For  suppose,  that,  by  miracle,  every  man  in  Gebat  Brit  air 
should  have  fire  pounds  alipt  into  his  pocket  in  one  night ; 

>  [KilitiiiQii  H  to  N  kM  I  luivp  lK«it 
Infunnod  by  n  Tery  rminpiit  Uwyrr. 
•ad  ft  m»v  ot  gnAL  knowledfi«  dnd  ob- 
wrTHt-'oD,  Oiat  it  K^ipmr*  fmin  snli>-Dt 
|«pn«  aD<]  irvurds.  ihftt.  alHidt  toot 
rvntiiriiMi  KCft,  motipy  in  StirTLAKn,  uid 
|>rohHbly  in  other  p«ns  of  BrRopR,  «u 
only  at  tve  pa-  cmt.  and  aftrnriMa 
roM  to  tM)  beforo  Ut»  <]i<v(iTvry  nf  Ibo 
Wbt-Ikvikb.  T1i«  fhct  IB  curioui ;  but 
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this  woulfl  mucli  more  than  doable  the  whole  money  that 
at  present  in  the  kingdom  *,  yet  there  would  not  next  day,  nor 
for  some  time,  be  any  more  lenders,  nor  any  rariution  in  the 
interest.  And  were  there  nothing  but  landlords  and  peaeant^ 
in  the  state,  this  money,  however  abundant,  could  never 
gather  into  suras ;  and  would  only  serve  to  encrcasc  the  prices 
of  every  thing,  without  any  farther  consequence.  The  pro- 
digal landlord  dissipates  it,  as  fa^t  as  he  receives  it ;  and  the 
beggarly  peasant  has  no  means,  nar  view,  nor  ambition  of 
obtaining  above  a  bare  livelihood.  The  overplus  of  borrowers 
above  that  of  lenders  continuing  still  the  same,  there  will 
follow  no  reduction  of  interest.  That  depends  upon  another 
principle ;  and  must  proceed  from  an  encrease  of  industry  and 
frugjility,  of  arts  and  cotonierce.  ^M 

Every  thing  useful  to  the  life  of  man  arises  from  th^^ 
ground  ;  but  few  things  arise  in  that  condition  which  is  re- 
quisite to  render  them  useful.  There  must,  therefore,  beside 
the  peaaant  and  the  jiroprietora  of  land,  be  another  rank  of 
men,  who  receiving  from  the  former  the  rude  materials,  work 
them  into  their  proper  form,  and  retain  part  for  their  own 
use  and  aubsiateiiee.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  these  con- 
tracts between  the  artisans  and  the  peasants,  and  between 
one  species  of  arti.sa.L8  utid  another  are  commonly  entered  into 
immodiately  by  the  persons  themselves,  who,  being  neigh- 
bours, are  easily  acquainted  with  each  other's  necessities,  and 
can  lend  their  mutual  assistance  to  supply  them.  But  when 
men's  indnstry  encreases,  and  their  views  enlarge,  it  isfonrd, 
that  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  state  can  aHsist  each  other 
as  well  as  the  more  contiguous,  and  that  this  interr-ourse  of 
good  offices  may  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent  and 
intrit'acy.  Hence  the  origin  of  mcrchiintu,  one  of  the  most 
useful  races  of  men,  who  serve  as  agents  between  those  paita 
of  the  state,  that  are  wliuUy  unacquainted,  and  are  ignorant 
of  each  other's  necessities.  Here  are  in  a  city  fifty  workmen 
in  silk  and  linen,  and  a  thousand  customers  ;  and  these  two 
ranks  of  men,  so  necessaiy  to  each  other,  can  never  rightly 
meet,  till  oue  man  erects  a  shop,  to  which  all  the  workmen 
and  all  the  customers  repair.  In  this  province,  grass  rise« 
in  abundance  :  The  inhabitant<  abound  in  cheese,  and  butter, 
and  cattle  ;  but  want  breFul  and  com,  which,  in  a  neiglibouring 
province,  are  in  too  great  abundance  for  the  use  of  the  iu- 
habitants.     One  man  discovers  this.     He  brings  corn   from 
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tbo  one  province  and  returns  with  cattle ;  and  supplying  the 
wuutfl  of  both,  he  is,  so  far,  a  common  beuefa<:tor.  As  the 
people  encrease  in  numbers  and  industry,  the  difiicullj  of 
their  intercourse  encreoses :  The  business  of  the  agency  or 
merchandize  becomes  more  intricate ;  and  divides,  subdivides, 
compounds,  and  mixes  to  a  jjreater  variety.  In  all  these  trans- 
actions, it  is  necessary,  and  reasonable,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  commodities  and  labour  should  belong  to  the 
merchant,  to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  thej  are  owing. 
And  tliese  commodities  he  will  sometimes  preserve  in  kind, 
or  more  commonly  convert  into  money,  which  is  their -com- 
mon representation.  If  gold  and  silver  have  encrenaed  in  the 
state  together  with  the  indnstry,  it  will  require  a  cireat  quan- 
tity of  these  metals  to  represent  a  great  quantity  of  commo- 
dities and  labour.  If  industry  alone  hasencreased,  the  price* 
of  every  thing  must  sink,  and  a  small  quantity  of  specie  will 
serve  as  a  representation. 

There  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  tlie  human  mind  more  con- 
stant and  insatiable  than  that  for  exercise  and  employment ; 
and  this  desire  seems  tlie  foundation  of  moat  of  our  passions 
and  pursuits.  Depriveamun  of  all  business  andseriousoccupa- 
tion,  he  runs  restless  from  oni*  amusement  to  another;  and 
the  weight  and  oppression,  which  he  feels  from  idleness,  is  so 
great,  that  he  forgets  the  ruin  which  must  follow  him  fn>m 
his  immoderate  ex{>ences.  Give  him  a  more  liannless  way  of 
employing  his  mind  or  body,  he  is  satistiud,  and  feels  no  longer 
that  insatinbtc  thirst  after  pleasure.  Hut  if  the  employment 
you  give  him  be  lucrative,  especially  if  the  profit  be  attached 
to  every  particular  eiertiou  of  industry,  he  has  gain  so  ofleu 
in.  Ills  eye,  that  he  acquires,  by  degrees,  a  passion  for  it,  and 
knows  no  such  pleasure  as  that  of  seeing  the  daily  encrease 
of  his  fortune.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  trade  rncreaaes 
frugality,  and  why,  among  merchants,  then*  is  the  same 
overplus  of  misers  above  prodigals,  as,  among  the  posaeasors 
of  laud,  there  is  the  contrary. 

Commerce  encreases  indnstry,  by  conveying  it  readily  from 
one  member  of  the  state  to  another,  and  allowing  none  of  it 
to  perish  or  become  useless.  It  encreases  frngality,  by  giving 
i>ccupation  to  men*  and  emplnying  them  in  the  arts  of  gain, 
which  soon  engage  their  affection,  and  remove  all  relish  for 
pleasure  and  expense.  It  is  an  infallible  consequence  of  all 
industrious  professions,  to  beget  Anigality,  and  make  the  love 
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of  gain  prevail  over  iha  luve  of  plt;asure.   Amuiig  lawyers  aiu 
physiciaus  who  hare  any  practice,  there  ore  uiauy  more  who 
live  withiu  their  income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or  eveu  live  up 
to  it.     Dut  lawyers  and  physicians  beget  uo  industry  ;  and  it 
is  even  at  the  eipence  of  others  they  acquire  their  riches ;  so 
that  tJiey  are  sure  to  dimiuish  the  po^essions  of  some  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  as  fnst  ca  they  encrease  their  own.  Merchanta^^ 
on  the  contrary,  beget  industry,  by  senring  as  eauals  to  con^H 
vey  it  through  every  corner  of  the  state :  And  at  the  same 
time,  by  their  ftngality,  tliey  acquire  great  power  over  that 
industry,  and  collect  a  large  property  in  the  Uboar  and  coiu- 
modities,  which  they  are  the  chief  instruments  in  producing. 
There  is  no  other  profession,  therefore,  eicept  merchandize, 
which  can  make  the  monied  interest  considerable,  or,  in  other 
words,  can  encrease  induBtry,  and,  by  also  cucrea^ing  fhi«^ 
gality,  give  a  greiit  command  of  that  industry  to  particnla^H 
ireniVmrs  of  the  society.     "Without  commerce,  the  state  must 
couaist  chiefly  of  landed  gentry,  whose  prodigality  and  ex- 
pence  make  a  continual  demand  for  borrowing ;  and  of  peo^l 
sauts,  who  have  no  sums  to  supply  that  demand.    The  money 
nevt;r  gathers  into  large  stocks  or  sums,  which  can  be  lent  at 
interest.     It  is  dispersed  into  numberless  hands,  who  eitht 
squander  it  in  idle  show  and  magnificence,  or  enipluy  it  in 
the  purchase  of  the  common  neeessariea  of  life.     Conimerce 
alone  assembles  it  into  considerable  sums;  and  tliis  efiect  it 
has  merely  trom  the  industry  which  it  begets,  and  the  fru- 
gality which  it  inspires,  independent  of  that  particular  quan- 
tity of  precious  metal  w^hich  may  circulate  in  the  state.  ^1 

Tbas  an  encrease  of  commerce,   by   a   uecessarj-  cous&^B 
quence,  raises  a  great  number  of  lenders,  and  by  that  means 
produces  lownesa  of  interest.     We  must  now  consider  how 
fiir  this  encrease  of  commenre  diminishoB  the  profits  arising 
from  that  prafession,  and  gives  rise  to  the  third  circumsLam 
requisite  to  proiluce  lownesa  of  interest. 

it  may  be  proper  to  observe  on  this  head,  that  low  interest 
and  low  profits  of  merchandize  are  two  events,  that  mutually 
forward  each  other,  and  are  both  originally  derived  from  that 
extensive  commerce,  which  produces  opulent  merchants,  and 
renders  the  monied  interest  considerable.  \Miere  merchants 
possess  great  stocks,  whetlier  represented  by  few  or  many 
pieces  of  metal,  it  must  Creqaently  happen,  that,  when  thej 
either  become  tired  of  business,  or  leave  heirs  unwilling  or 
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niiBt  to  eng:age  in  coiumerw,  a  great  proportion  of  these 
ricbes  naturalty  Ret'ks  an  annnal  and  secure  revenue.  The 
plenty  diminishea  the  price,  and  makea  the  lenders  accept  of 
a  low  iuU^reat.  Thia  consideratiun  obliges  luuiiy  to  keep 
tbeir  stock  employed  in  trade,  and  rut  her  be  content  with 
low  profits  tliun  disjjtise  of  their  money  ut  an  under-vuhie. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  comnieree  has  become  extensive, 
and  employs  lai^o  stocks^  there  must  arise  riralshipa  among 
the  merchants,  wLich  diminish  the  profit-j  of  trade,  at  the 
same  time  thut  they  encrease  the  trade  itself.  The  low  pro- 
fits of  merchandise  induce  the  merchants  to  accept  more 
wilh'ngly  of  a  low  interest,  when  they  leave  off  bnsiness,  and 
begin  to  indulge  themselves  in  ease  and  indolence.  It  is 
needless,  therefore,  to  enquire  which  of  these  eircnmatances, 
to  wit,  low  intertKt  or  tou>  projits,  is  the  cause,  and  which  the 
effect  9  They  both  arise  from  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
mntually  forward  each  other.  No  man  will  accept  of  low 
prafit-8,  where  he  can  have  high  interest ;  and  no  man  will 
accept  of  low  interest,  where  he  can  have  high  profits.  An 
extensive  commerce,  by  producing  large  stocks,  diminishes 
both  interest  and  profits;  and  is  always  aasisted,  in  ita 
diminution  of  the  one,  by  the  proportional  sinking  of  the 
other.  T  may  add,  that,  as  low  profits  arise  from  the  encrease 
of  commerce  and  industry,  they  serve  in  their  turn  to  ita 
farther  eucrease,  by  rendering  the  commotlities  cheaper,  en- 
coarag-ing  the  consumption,  and  heightening  the  industry. 
And  thus,  if  we  consider  tlie  whole  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects,  interest  is  the  barometer  of  the  state,  and  ita  low- 
ness  is  a  sign  almost  infallible  of  the  flourishing  condition  of 
a  people.  It  proves  the  encrease  of  industry,  and  its  prompt 
circulation  through  the  whole  state,  little  inferior  to  a 
demonstration.  And  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  im- 
posaible  but  a  sudden  and  a  great  check  to  commerce  may 
have  a  momentary  effect  of  the  same  kind,  by  throwing  so 
many  stocks  out  of  trade ;  it  must  be  attended  with  such 
misery  and  wont  of  employment  in  the  poor,  that,  besides  its 
short  dtuntiuu,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  mistaiie  the  oue  caee 
for  the  other. 

Tliose  who  have  asserted,  that  the  plenty  of  money  wm 
the  cause  of  low  interest,  seem  to  have  taken  a  collateral 
effect  for  a  oanse ;  since  the  same  industry,  which  sinks  the 
interest,  commonly  acquires  great  abundance  of  the  precious 
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metals.     A  variety  of  fine  manufaitures,  with,  vigilaiit  enl 
prisin^r  uierc'bantu,  will  huoii  draw  U]Ot]t7  to  a  state,  if  it  be 
any  where  to  be  fooiid  iu  tie  world.     The  same  cause,  by 
uuiltiplyijjg  the  couTeuiencics  of  life;  and  eucreasiug'  industry, 
collects  great  riches  into  the  hands  of  persons,  who  are  not 
proprietors  of  laud,  and  produces,  by  that  means,  a  lowness 
of  interest.     But  though  both  these  effects,  plenty  of  money 
and  low   interest,  naturally  arise  from  commerca  and  in- 
dustry, they  are  altogether  independent  of  each  other.     For 
suppose  a  uation  removed  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  without  any 
foreigTi  commerce,  or  any  knowledge  of  navigation :     Sup- 
])oae,  that  this  nation  possesses  always  the  same  stock  of 
coin,  but  is  continually  encreosing  in  its  numbers  and  in- 
dustry :    It  is  eWdent,  that  the  price  of  everj-  commodity 
must  gradually  dimiuish  in  that  kingdom ;  since  it  is  the 
proportion  between  money  and  any  species  of  goods,  which 
fiies  their  mutual  vuIur  ;  and,  upou  the  present  suppoHiUon, 
the  conveuieucies  of  life  become   every  day  more  abundant, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  current  specie.   A  less  quantity 
of  money,  therefore,  among  this  people,  will  moke  a  rich 
man,  during  the  times  of  industry,  than  would  suffice  to  that 
purpose,  in  ignorant  and  slothful  ages.     Leas  money  will 
build  a  house,  portion  a  daughter,  buy  an  estate,  support  a 
maim  factory,  or  maintain  a  family  and  equipage.     These  are 
the  nses  for  which  men  borrow  money ;  and  therefore,  the 
greater  or  leas  quantity  of  it  in  a  state  has  no  influence  on 
the  interest.    But  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  or  less 
stock  of  labour  and  commodities  must  have  a  greet  influence; 
since  we  really  and  in  effect  borrow  these,  when  we  take 
money  upou  interest.    It  is  true,  when  commerce  is  extended 
all   over   the   globe,  the   most  industrious   nations   always 
abound  most  with  the  precious  metals:    So  that  low  interest 
and  plenty  of  money  are  in  fact  almost  inseparable.     But 
still  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  the  principle  whence  any 
phenomenon  arises,  and  to  distinguish  between  a  cause  and 
a  concomitant  effect.    Bebides  that  the  api.-culation  is  cnrions, 
it  may  frequently  be  of  use  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
At  least,  it  must  be  owned,  that  nothing  can  be  of  more  use 
than   to  improve,  by  practice,  the  metjiod  of  reasoning  on 
these  subjects,  which  of  all  others  are  the  most  important; 
though  they  are  commonly  treated  iu  the  loosest  and  most 
careless  manner. 
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Aiiolher  reason  of  this  popular  mistake  with  regard  to  the 
cause  uf  Ion  interest,  aeeiua  to  be  the  instauce  of  some  ix&- 
cious ;  where,  niter  a  sudden  acquisitiou  of  money  or  of  ihe 
precious  metats,  by  means  of  foreign  conquest,  the  interest 
has  fallen,  not  only  among  them,  but  in  all  the  neighbouring 
states,  us  soon  as  that  money  was  dispersed,  and  lia^l  in- 
sinuated itself  into  every  comer.  Thus,  interest  in  Spain 
feC  near  a  half  immediately  after  the  diacovoiy  of  the  West 
Indies,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ga&cilasso  db  la  Yroa  : 
And  it  has  been  ever  since  gradually  sinking  in  every  king- 
dom of  EuBOPE.  Interest  in  Bohe,  after  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  fell  from  6  to  4  per  cent,  as  we  learn  from  Dion.' 

The  canaes  of  the  sinking  of  interest,  upon  such  an  event, 
Beeni  different  in  the  conquering  country  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring stat«^8  ;  but  in  neither  of  them  can  we  justly  ascribe 
that  effect  merely  to  the  encrease  of  gold  and  silver. 

in  llie  conquering  country,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
this  new  acquisition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  few  hands,  and 
be  gathered  into  large  sums,  which  seek  a  secure  revenue, 
either  by  the  purchase  of  land  or  by  interest;  and  con- 
sequently the  some  efiect  follows,  for  a  little  time,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  great  accession  of  industry  and  commerce.  The 
encrease  of  lenders  above  the  borrowers  sinks  the  interest ; 
and  so  much  the  faster,  if  those,  who  have  acqoirod  those 
large  sums,  tind  no  industry  or  commerce  in  the  state,  and 
no  method  of  employing  tlieir  money  but  by  lending  it  at 
interest.  But  after  this  new  mass  of  gold  and  silver  has 
been  digested,  and  has  circulated  through  the  whole  state, 
pffkirs  will  soon  return  to  their  former  situation  ;  while  the 
landlords  and  new  money- holders,  living  idly,  squander 
above  their  income ;  and  the  former  daily  contract  debt,  and 
the  latter  encroach  on  their  stock  till  its  final  extinction. 
The  whole  money  may  still  be  in  the  state,  and  make  itself 
felt  by  the  cocrcaAe  of  prices :  But  not  being  now  collected 
into  any  large  mas8e«  or  stocks,  the  disproportion  between 
the  borrowers  and  leiulers  is  the  same  as  formerly,  and  con- 
se(]uently  the  high  interest  returns. 

Accordingly  we  find,  in  Rohr,  that,  so  early  as  Tiiiebic8*8 
time,  interest  had  again  mounted  to  6  per  cen/.'  though  no 
accident  had  haiipened  to  drain  Uie  empire  of  money.  In 
Trajak*8  time,  money  lent  on  mortgages  in  iTALTf  bore 

■  Lit.  SI,  21.  '  CuL(  iijXLA,  ut.  lit.  iwp.  s. 
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G  per  cent.*  I  on  common  secariliea  in  Bithtnia,  12*.  Ai 
if  Intereat  in  Spaik  has  uut  risen  to  itB  old  pitch ;  this  can 
be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  the  continuauce  of  the  name  cause 
that  snnk  it,  to  wit,  tlie  large  fortunes  continually  made  in 
the  iKDiEij,  which  come  over  to  Spain  from  time  to  time, and 
supply  the  demand  of  the  borrowers.  By  this  accideutal 
and  extraneous  catise,  mora  money  is  to  be  lent  in  Spain, 
that  is,  more  money  is  colU'ct<.'d  inU*  large  sums  than  would 
otherwise  be  found  in  a  stavte,  where  there  are  so  little  com- 
merce and  industry. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  interest,  whicli  has  followed  iii 
EtTiJLAND,  Frasc'B,  and  otht^r  kiug-doms  of  Europe,  that 
have  no  mines,  ib  has  b(;t»n  gradual:  iiud  ha-s  not  proceeded 
from  the  enorease  of  money,  considered  mert^ly  in  itself;  but 
from  that  of  iudustry,  which  is  the  natural  eifect  of  the 
former  eucrease,  in  that  interval,  before  it  raises  the  price  of 
labour  and  provisions.  For  to  return  to  the  foregoing  sup- 
position; if  the  industry  of  England  had  risen  as  much 
from  other  causes,  (and  that  rise  might  easily  have  happened, 
though  the  stock  of  money  had  remained  the  same)  must  not 
all  the  same  consequences  have  foUuwcd,  which  we  obsen'e 
at  present?  The  aamo  people  would,  in  that  caae,  be  found 
in  the  kingdom,  the  same  commodities,  the  same  industry, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  j  and  consequently  the  same 
merchants,  with  the  same  sbi)cks,  that  is,  with  the  same 
command  over  labour  and  commodities,  only  represented  by 
a  smaller  number  of  white  ur  yellow  pieces ;  which  being  a 
circumstance  of  no  moment,  would  only  ailcct  tliG  wui^gouer, 
porter,  and  trunk-maker.  Luxury,  therefore,  manufactures, 
arts,  industry,  frugality,  flourishing  equally  aa  at  present,  it 
is  evident,  that  interest  must  also  have  been  aa  low ;  since 
that  is  the  necessary  result  of  all  these  circumstances ;  so  far 
a^  they  deteriniue  tlie  profits  of  commerce,  and  the  propor- 
tion between  the  btnTowers  and  leudt;rs  iu  any  state. 


Essay  V. — 0/  the  Salnnee  of  Trade, 

It  is  very  uanal,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  com- 
merce, to  pmbibit  the  expoi'lation  of  commodities,  and  to 
preserve  among  themselves  whatever  they  think  valuable  and 

'  Plikii  cpiirt.  lib.  vu.  «p.  18.  •  IU.  Uh.  x.  «p.  63. 
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useful.  Tbey  do  uot  consider,  Ibat,  in  tbis  proliibitiou,  thej 
act  directly  contrary  to  their  intoiitiun :  and  thai  Llio  more  ia 
eiporfced  of  unj  commodity,  tbe  more  will  be  raised  at  home, 
of  wliich  they  themselves  will  always  have  the  first  ofler. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws  of 
Athens  reudered  the  exportation  of  tigs  criminal ;  that  being 
supposed  a  species  of  fruit  so  excellent  in  Attica,  that  the 
Athenians  deemed  it  too  deliciooB  for  the  palate  of  any 
foreigner.  And  iu  this  ridiculous  prohibition  they  were  so 
mach  in  earnest,  that  informers  were  theuce  called  eycophantt 
among  them,  from  two  Obese  words,  which  signify  Jigs  and 
discoverer.^  "There  are  proofs  in  many  old  act«  of  parliament 
of  the  same  ignorance  in  the  nature  of  commerce,  particularly 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  And  to  this  day,  in  Fkancb, 
the  exportation  of  com  is  almost  always  prohibite<l ;  in  order, 
as  they  say,  to  prevent  famines ;  thongh  it  is  evident,  that 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  frequent  famines,  which  ao 
much  distress  that  fertile  country. 

The  same  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has  also 
prevailt'd  among  stjreral  nations  ;  and  it  required  both  reflsou 
and  ei^jerience  to  convini^e  any  people,  tlutt  these  pruhibitiona 
serve  to  no  otber  purpose  than  to  raise  the  exchange  against 
them,  and  produce  a  still  greater  exportation. 

These  errors,  one  may  say,  are  gross  and  palpable :  But 
there  still  prevails,  even  in  nations  well  acquainted  with 
commerce,  a  strong  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  a  fear,  that  all  their  gold  and  silver  may  be  leaving 
them.  This  seems  to  me,  almost  in  every  cose,  a  groundless 
apprehension ;  and  I  should  as  soon  dread,  that  all  our  springs 
and  rivers  should  be  exhausted,  as  that  money  should  abandon 
a  kingdom  where  there  are  people  and  industry.  Let  us 
carefully  preserve  these  latter  advantages  j  and  we  need  never 
be  apprehensive  of  losing  the  former. 

It  ia  eauy  to  observe,  that  all  calculations  eonoeming  the 
balance  of  trade  arc  founded  on  very  uncertain  facta  and 
suppositions.  The  cnatom-house  books  are  allowed  to  be  an 
ioanfBcient  ground  of  reasoning ;  nor  is  the  rate  of  exchange 


•  Plot.  D9  Ctriomiatt. 
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iniie)i  beit«r ;  unluBa  \re  consider  it  with  nil  imtions,  an<l  know 
uIho  the  propurtiouH  of  the  several  suuiHrtiiuiLtei]  ;  wliich  oue 
may  safe!}-  pronounce  impossible.  £very  man,  who  has  fever 
reaeoned  on  this  subject,  has  alwajs  proved  his  thoorj,  what- 
ever it  was,  b_y  facta  and  calculations,  and  bj  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  commodities  sent  to  all  foreign  kingdoms. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Gee  struck  the  nation  with  an  oni- 
veraal  panic,  when  they  saw  it  plainly  denionstrated,  by  a 
detail  of  particulars,  that  the  balance  was  against  them  for 
80  considerable  a  sum  as  must  leave  them  without  a  single 
shilling  in  live  or  six  years.  But  luckily,  twenty  years  have 
since  elapsed,  with  au  expensive  foreign  war  ;  yet  is  it  com- 
monly supposed,  that  money  is  still  more  plentiful  among  us 
than  in  any  former  period.  ■■ 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  on  this  head  than  Di?" 
Swift  ;  an  author'  so  quick  in  discerning  the  mistakes  and 
absurdities  of  others.  He  says,  in  his  short  vmc  of  the  state 
o/"  Ireland,  that  the  whole  cash  of  that  kingdom  formerly 
amounted  biit  to  500,0007. ;  that  out  of  this  the  Irjkh  remitted 
every  year  a  neat  million  to  England,  and  had  aiiarceh'  any 
other  stjurce  from  which  they  could  ciMnpeu-sate  theuifwdves, 
and  little  other  foreign  trade  than  the  importation  of  Fkench 
wines,  for  which  they  paid  ready  money.  The  consequence 
of  this  situatioH,  which  must  be  owned  to  be  disadvantageous, 
was,  that,  in  a  course  of  three  years,  the  current  money  of 
Ir^lawd,  from  ."JOOiOOO/.  was  reduced  to  less  than  two.  And 
lit  present,  I  suppose,  in  a  course  of  90  yeai"s  it  is  abs<jlutely 
nothing.  Yet  I  know  not  how,  that  opinion  of  the  advance 
of  riches  in  Ibelasd,  which  gave  the  Doctor  so  much  indig- 
nation, seema  still  to  continue,  and  gain  ground  with  every 
body. 

In  short,  this  appreliension  of  the  wrong  balance  of  trade, 
appears  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  discovers  itself,  wherever 
one  is  out  of  humour  with  tlie  ministry,  or  is  in  low  spirits  ; 
and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  particular  detail  of  all  the 
exports,  which  counterbalance  tlie  iiaporta,  it  may  here  be 
proper  to  form  a  general  argT,]nient,  that  they  may  prove  the 
impossibility  of  this  event,  as  long  as  we  preserve  our  people 
and  our  industry. 


'  fEdififtns  Hurd  I  wnd:  Ar  author, 
wliij  h<i»  more  hntnonr  tbHH  kitowUilge, 
uui-e  Ufltft  tbno  juilf{ineot,  aud  amrv 
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Suppose  four-Bflhd  of  all  the  money  in  Great  Britain 
to  be  annihilated  in  one  nigbt,  and  the  nation  reduced  to  the 
same  condition,  with  regard  to  apecie,  as  in  the  reignaof  the 
Harsys  and  Edwabds,  what  would  be  the  consequence? 
Must  not  the  price  of  all  labour  and  commodities  aink  in 
proportion,  and  everything  be  sold  as  cheap  as  they  were  in 
those  ages?  Wliat  nation  could  then  dispute  with  ns  in  any 
forei^  market,  or  pretend  to  navigate  or  to  sell  raanufactores 
at  the  same  price,  which  to  us  would  afford  sufficient  profit? 
In  how  little  time,  therefore,  must  this  bring  back  the  money 
which  we  had  lost,  and  raise  us  Uy  the  level  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations?  Where,  after  we  have  arrived,  we  immedi- 
ately lose  the  advantage  of  the  cheapness  of  labour  and 
coinmuditles  ;  and  the  farther  flowing  in  of  money  is  stopped 
by  our  fulness  aud  repletion. 

Again,  suppose^  that  all  the  money  of  Gbeat  Britain 
were  multiplied  fivefold  in  a  night,  must  not  the  contrary 
effect  follow?  Must  not  all  labour  and  commodities  rise  to 
such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  no  neighbouring  nations  could 
afford  to  buy  from  us ;  while  their  commodities,  on  the  other 
hind,  became  comparatively  so  cheap,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
laws  which  could  be  formed,  they  wonld  be  run  in  upon  na, 
and  our  money  flow  out ;  till  we  fall  to  a  level  with  foreigners, 
and  lose  that  great  superiority  of  riches,  which  had  laid  ub 
under  such  disadvantages? 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  same  causes,  which  would 
correct  these  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they  to  happen 
miraculously,  must  prevent  their  happening  in  the  common 
OOorae  of  nature,  and  must  for  ever,  in  all  neighbouring 
nations,  preserve  money  nearly  proportionable  to  the  art  aiid 
indnstry  of  each  nation.  All  water,  wherever  it  communicates, 
remains  always  at  a  leveL  Ask  naturalists  the  reason ;  they 
tell  you,  that,  were  it  to  be  raised  in  any  one  place,  the  superior 
gravity  of  that  part  not  being  balanced,  must  depress  it,  till 
it  meet  a  counterpoise;  and  that  the  same  cause,  which 
redresses  the  inequality  when  it  happens,  must  for  ever  pre- 
vent it,  without  some  violent  external  operation.' 


'  Tbvn  is  Boolher  enuw,  thoiidi 
Bww  limited  in  iu  oixiwUmi.  which 
ehi-oks  the  wrong  bnLtnop  of  m»i«.  to 
wcTy  {wrticnlar  nmJinn  to  which  the 
kiofldom  cradt*.  Wh«&  w*  import  mom 
ganAM   thtM  Vfi  «a[inrt,  tb»  •Zi;bu)|[« 


toma  ugainn  ns,  tmd  tfaii  heoo«m*  n 

DrW  pntVUraKvoicnt  b,  fS|a>rt  ;  lu  IRiu'h 
■«  ihf  chargti  of  ntrhivgo  knU  inxonux-i* 
of  th^  tnune'r  which  bmniM  <1d«  wouM 
■mnant  In.  Fir  ihf  radwDp*  out  ntr<t 
riM  but  II  littiv  h)gh«r  Utu  Ual  sum. 
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Can  oneimagine,  that  it  had  ever  been  possible,  by  anvla^ 
or  even  by  any  art  or  industry,  to  have  kept  at)  the  money 
in  Spain,  which  the  galleons  have  brought  from  the  Ikdie?  ? 
Or  that  all  commodities  could  be  sold  ia  France  for  a  tenl^_ 
of  the  price  which  they  would  yield  on  the  other  aide  of  tfi^| 
Pteenees,  without  finding  their  way  thither,  and  draining 
from  that  iiuiiiense  treasure?  V/lmt  other  reaaon,  indeed, 
is  there,  why  all  nations,  at  present,  gain  in  their  trade 
with  Spain  and  Poktuoal;  biit  because  it  in  impossible  to 
heap  up  money,  more  than  any  fluid,  beyond  its  proper  level  ? 
The  sovereigus  of  these  countries  have  shown,  that  they 
wanted  not  inclination  to  keep  lheirgt>ld  and  silver  to  them-_ 
Belves,  had  it  been  in  any  degree  practicable. 

But  as  any  body  of  water  may  bo  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  element,  if  the  foruier  has  no  communica- 
tion with  the  latter  J  so  in  money,  if  the  communication  be 
cut  off,  by  nny  material  or  physical  impediment,  (for  all  laws 
alone  are  ineffpctoal)  there  may,  in  such  a  ease,  \ie  a  very 
great  inequality  of  money.  Thus  the  immense  distance  of 
China,  together  with  the  monopolies  of  our  India  comjianies, 
obstructing  the  commmiication,  preserve  in  Europe  the  gold 
and  silver,  especially  the  latter,  in  much  greater  plenty  tlian 
they  art;  found  iu  that  kingdom.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
great  obstruction,  the  force  of  the  causes  abovementioned  ih 
still  evident.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Edrope  in  getieml 
surpasses  perhaps  that  of  China,  with  regard  to  manual  arts 
and  manufactures;  yet  are  we  never  able  to  trade  thithf 
without  great  disadvantage.  And  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
tinual recruits,  which  we  receive  from  Amekica,  money  would 
800U  sink  in  Efbope,  and  rise  in  China,  till  it  came  nearly  to 
a  level  in  both  places.  Nor  can  any  reasonable  man  doubt, 
but  that  industrious  nation,  were  they  as  near  us  as  Poland 
or  BAKBAttT,  would  drain  us  of  the  overplus  of  onr  specie, 
and  draw  to  themselves  a  larger  share  of  the  Wkst  Indian 
treasures.  We  need  not  have  recourse  to  a  physical  attraction, 
in  order  to  ex|>lain  the  necessity  of  this  operation.  There  is 
a  moral  attntction,  arising  from  the  interests  and  passions  of 
men,  which  is  full  as  pnt*'nt  and  infallible. 

How  is  the  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every  kingdom 
among  themselves,  but  by  the  force  of  this  principle,  whirli 
makes  it  impossible  for  money  to  lose  its  level,  and  either  to 
rise  or  sink  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  laboiu-  and  com- 
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moditiea  which  are  in  each  province?  Bid  not  long  experi- 
ence make  people  easy  on  this  head,  what  a  fund  of  gloomy 
reflections  might  calculations  afford  to  a  mt-laiicholy  Yobk- 
6H1REMAN,  wbilc  he  computed  and  magnified  the  sums  drawn 
CO  LOKDoy  by  taxes,  absentees^  commoditioB,  and  found  on 
comparison  the  opposite  articles  so  much  inferior  f  And  no 
doubt,  hud  the  Ueplarchy  subsisted  in  England,  the  legis.la- 
tare  of  each  atat*  had  been  continually  alarmed  by  the  fear 
of  a  wroug  balance ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  the  matuu.1 
hatred  of  these  states  would  have  been  extremely  violent  on 
account  of  their  close  neighbourhood,  they  would  have  loaded 
and  oppressed  all  commerce,  by  a  jealous  and  superfluous 
caution.  Since  the  union  has  removed  the  barriers  between 
Scotland  and  Exoland,  which  of  these  nsitions  gains  from 
the  other  by  this  free  commerce  ?  Or  if  the  fonner  kinfrdom 
has  received  any  encrease  of  riches,  can  it  reasonably  be 
accounted  for  by  any  thing  but  the  encrcase  of  its  art  and 
industry?  It  was  a  common  apprehension  in  Enuland, 
before  the  union,  ils  we  learn  from  L*Abbe  du  Bos,'  that 
Scotland  would  soon  drain  them  of  their  treasure,  were  an 
open  trade  allowed ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Tweed  a  con- 
trary apprehension  prevailed :  With  what  justice  in  both, 
time  has  nhowu. 

Wliat  happens  in  small  portions  of  mankind,  must  take 
place  in  ^eat«r.  The  proviuees  of  the  IIohan  empire,  no 
doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other,  and  with  Italy, 
independent  of  the  l^slature;  aa  much  as  the  several 
counties  of  Gbfat  Britain,  or  the  several  parishes  of  eaoh 
county.  And  any  man  who  travels  over  Eukopb  at  tliis  day, 
may  see,  by  the  prices  of  commodities,  that  money,  in  spit© 
of  the  absurd  jealousy  of  princes  and  states,  has  brought 
itself  nearly  to  a  level ;  and  that  the  difference  between  one 
kingdom  and  another  is  not  greater  in  this  res|>ect,  than  it 
ia  often  between  different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom. 
Men  naturally  flock  to  capital  cities,  spa-ports,  and  navigable 
rivers.  There  we  find  rnort*  men,  more  industry,  more  com- 
modities, and  consequently  mure  money;  but  still  Uie  latter 
difference  holds  proportion  with  the  former,  and  the  level  ia 
preserved. '. 


mUfndu*. 

'  It  miut  rmnfitlly  h?  nmitrkMl.  thst 
dnoighoat  this  diKourM,  whcnvnr  I 


•Deiik  or  th«  lerri  of  moneor.  I  n«itn 
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mtMliiip*.  Iiboar,  indii>b7,  Mxj  nkill. 
which  It  IB  lit*  Dimrftl  statM.     And  I 
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Our  jealousy  and  our  liatred  of  France  are  witlM 
bounds;  aud  the  former  aentiment,  at  least,  must  be  ao- 
knowledgetl  reasonable  and  well- grounded.  These  passions 
have  oceaaiouL-d  innumerable  barriers  and  obstructions  npon 
commerce,  where  we  are  accused  of  being  commonly  the 
ar:gfres8or9.  But  what  have  we  f,'ained  by  the  bargain?  Wr^ 
lost  the  Fkenoh  market  for  our  wotillen  manufactures,  and 
transferred  the  commerce  of  wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  we  buy  worse  liquor  at  a  higher  price.  There  are  few 
Enoi.tshmen  who  would  not  think  their  country  absolutely 
mined,  were  Feknch  wines  sold  in  Ekolakd  so  cheap  and 
in  such  abundance  a^s  to  supplant,  in  some  measure,  all  ale, 
and  home-brewed  liquors :  But  would  we  lay  aside  preju- 
dir.e.  it  would  nnt  he  difficult  to  prove,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  innocent,  perhaps  advantageona.  Eiich  new  acre  of 
vineyard  planU^l  in  Fbakos,  in  order  to  supply  Enqlaitd 
with  wine,  would  make  it  requisite  for  the  Febkch  to  take 
tile  pruduce  of  an  English  acre,  sown  in  wheat  or  barley,  in 
order  to  subsist  themselves ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  we  should 
thereby  get  command  of  the  better  commodity. 

There  are  many  edicts  of  the  Feench  king,  prohibiting 
the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  and  ordering  all  those  which 
are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  up :  So  sensible  are  they,  in 
that  count^-y,  of  the  superior  value  of  com,  above  every  other 
product. 

Mareschal  Vauban  complains  often,  and  with  reason,  of 
the  absurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  those  wines  of 
Lasouedoc,  GciENNE,  and  other  southern  provinces,  that 
are  imported  into  BhiTANNT  and  Normandy,  He  enter- 
tained no  doubt  but  these  latter  provinnea  could  preserve 
their  balatice,  notwithstiinding  the  open  commerce  which  he 
reconnnenda.  Ami  it  is  evident,  that  a  few  leagues  more 
navigation  to  England  would  make  no  difference;  or  if  it 
did,  that  it  must  operate  alike  on  the  couimodities  of  both 
kinirdonis. 


doable,  triple,  qtudnipls.  to  what  they 
An  in  llir  nmgtiboiinDif  ^tstoH,  Ifao 
monej  infiillibW  wiU  nln  be  doiibln, 
triple,  qiiAilruplp.  Tlie  onl^  ririnim- 
pt'vnre  tlitiL  can  ohstriKt  tt">  MMttio^s 
of  th^m  proportions,  is  the  exprnM  of 
tr«n»pnrling  tha  commmlitiM  frum  one 
pUc«'  to  d.nocli«r;  rntd  tfais  expenae  is 
M>ii»tJiBBit   ungual.     Tbujii  Uie  conii 
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There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
sink,  aud  another  hj  which  we  may  raise  money  beyond  its 
Datural  level  in  any  kingdutn ;  but  these  cases,  when  ex- 
amined, will  be  fuund  to  resolve  into  otir  general  theory,  and 
to  bring  additional  authority  tu  it. 

I  scarcely  know  any  method  of  sinking  money  below  ita 
level,  but  thoee  institutions  of  banks,  funds,  and  paper- 
credit,  '  which  are  so  much  practised  in  this  kingdom.  These 
render  paper  equivalent  to  money,  circulate  it  throughout 
the  whole  state,  make  it  supply  the  place  of  gold  and  silver, 
raise  proportion  ably  the  price  of  labour  and  commodities, 
and  hy  that  meaus  either  baniah  a  great  part  of  those  pre- 
ciouH  metals,  or  prevent  their  fiirtker  encrease.  What  can 
be  more  short-sighted  than  our  reasoiiiugs  on  this  head? 
We  fancy,  because  an  individual  would  be  much  richer,  were 
his  stock  of  money  doubled,  that  tbo  same  good  effect  would 
follow  were  the  money  of  every  one  encreased  j  not  con- 
sidering, that  this  would  raise  as  much  the  price  of  every 
commodity,  and  reduce  every  man,  in  time,  to  the  same  con- 
dition as  before.  It  is  only  in  onr  pnblic  uegociations  and 
transactions  with  foreigners,  that  a  greater  stock  of  money 
is  advantageous ;  and  as  our  paper  is  there  absolutely  in- 
significant, we  feel,  by  its  means,  all  the  ill  effects  arising 
from  a  groat  abundance  of  money,  without  reaping  any  of 
the  advantages  '. 

Suppose  that  there  are  12  millions  of  paper,  which  circn- 
late  tu  the  kingdom  a«  money,  (for  we  are  not  to  imagine, 
that  all  our  euormuus  funds  are  employed  in  that  shape)  and 
suppose  the  real  cash  of  the  kingdom  to  be  18  millions : 
Here  is  a  state  which  is  found  by  experience  to  be  able  io 
hold  a  stock  uf  30  millions.  I  say,  if  it  be  able  to  hold  it, 
it  must  of  necessity  have  acquired  it  in  gold  and  silver,  hod 
we  not  obstructed  the  entrance  of  these  metals  by  this  new 
invention  of  paper.  Whmce  ioould  it  have  acijuired  tiuxl  sum  f 
From  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  irAy  ?  Because,  if 
you  remove  these  12  millions,  money  in  tliis  state  is  below 
its  level,  eompurcd  with  our  neighbours;  and  we  must  im- 


*  nUiliiin*  n  to  N  nad :  With 
whicn  wp  tire  id  Ihis  kingdom  w  much 
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mediately  draw  from  all  of  tJiem,  till  wc  be  full  and  8&t 
BO  to  speak,  and  can  hold  no  more.  By  our  present  poUtic«, 
we  are  aa  careftil  to  stuff  the  nation  with  this  fine  commodit}' 
of  bauk-bills  and  ohequer-iiotes,  as  if  we  wpre  afraid  of 
being  overburthened  with  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of  bnllion  in 
Fkakce  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  want  of  paper- 
credit.  The  F&GKCB  have  no  banks :  Merchants  bills  do  not 
there  circulate  as  with  us  :  Usury  or  lending  on  interest  is 
not  directly  permitted ;  so  that  many  hare  large  some  in 
their  coffers :  Great  quantities  of  plate  are  used  in  private 
houses ;  and  all  the  churches  are  ftill  of  it.  By  this  means, 
provisions  and  labour  still  remain  cheaper  among  them,  than 
in  nations  that  are  not  half  so  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
advautagea  of  this  situation,  in  [tuiiit  of  trade  as  well  as  ul 
great  public  emergencies,  are  too  evident  to  he  disputed,    flfl 

The  same  fashion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  in  GrnoA, 
which  still  has  place  in  England  and  Hollakd,  of  usinjf 
services  of  CHiKA-ware  instead  of  plate;  but  the  senate, 
foreseeing  the  consequence,  prohibited  the  use  of  that  brittle 
commodity  beyond  a  certain  extent ;  while  the  use  of  silver- 
plate  was  left  unlimited.  And  1  suppose,  in  their  late  dis- 
tresses, they  felt  the  good  effect  of  this  ordinance.  Our  tax 
on  plate  is,  perhaps,  in  this  view,  somewhnt  impolitic. 

Before  the  introduction  of  paper-money  into  our  colonies, 
they  had  gold  and  silver  sufficient  for  their  circulation. 
Since  the  introduction  of  that  commodity,  the  least  incon- 
veniency  that  has  followed  ia  the  total  banishment  of  the 
precious  metals.  And  after  the  abolition  of  paper,  can  it  bo 
doubted  but  money  will  return,  while  these  colonies  possess 
manufactures  and  commodities,  the  ouly  thing  valuable  in 
commerce,  and  for  whose  sake  alone  all  men  desire  money. 

What  pity  LTCtTEOTTS  did  not  think  of  paper-credit,  when 
he  wanted  to  banish  gold  and  silver  from  Spauta  1  It  would 
have  served  his  purpose  bettor  than  tlie  lumps  of  iron  he 
made  use  of  as  money ;  and  would  also  have  prevented  more 
effectually  all  commerce  with  strangtars,  aa  being  of  so  much 
less  real  and  intrinsic  value. 

^  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  as  all  these  questions 
of  trade  and  money  are  extremely  complicated,  there  are 
cei-taiu  lights,  in  which  this  subject  may  be  placed,  so  as  to 

'  (^Thia  pnraifmpb  <]«»«  nul  oL'cur  in  l^ilioiu  H  to  N.J 
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r^resent  the  adTuntoges  of  paper-ci-edit  ami  bnnka  to  be 
superior  to  their  disadvaiitages.  That  they  baoiisli  specie 
and  ballion  from  a  state  is  andoobtedlj  tme  ;  and  whoever 
looks  no  farther  than  this  circumstance  does  well  to  condemn 
them  ;  but  specie  and  bullion  are  not  of  so  great  con- 
sequence as  not  to  admit  of  a  compensation,  and  even  an 
overbaliince  from  the  encreafie  of  industry  and  of  credit, 
which  may  be  promoted  by  the  right  use  of  paper-money. 
It  is  well  known  of  what  advantage  it  is  to  a  merchant  to 
be  able  to  discount  his  bills  upon  occasion ;  and  every  thing 
that  facilitates  this  species  of  traffic  is  favourable  to  the 
general  commerce  of  a  state.  But  private  bankers  are 
enabled  to  give  such  credit  by  the  credit  they  receive  from 
the  depositing  of  money  in  their  shops  ;  and  the  bank  of 
Ekgijlvd  in  the  same  manner,  &om  the  liberty  it  has  to 
issue  its  notes  in  all  payments.  There  was  au  iuventlon 
of  this  kind,  which  was  fallen  upon  some  years  ago  by  the 
banks  of  EDtKBUEGH;  and  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ingonions  ideas  that  has  becu  executed  in  commerce,  hoa 
also  been  thought  advantageous  to  Scotland.  It  is  there 
called  :t  Bank-Ckedit  ;  and  is  of  this  nature.  A  man  goes 
to  the  bank  and  Buds  surety  to  the  amount,  we  shall  sup- 
pose, of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  money,  or  any  part  of 
it,  he  has  the  liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  he  pleases, 
and  he  pays  only  the  ordinary  interest  for  it,  while  it  is  in 
liis  hands.  He  may,  when  he  pleases,  repay  any  sum  so 
small  as  twenty  pounds,  and  the  interest  is  discounted  from 
the  verj*  day  of  the  repayment.  The  advantages,  resulting 
from  this  contrivance,  are  manifold.  As  a  man  may  find 
surety  nearly  to  the  amonnt  of  his  substance,  and  his  bank- 
credit  is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  merchant  does  hereby 
in  a  manner  coin  his  houses,  his  household  furniture,  the 
goods  in  his  warehouse,  the  foreign  debts  due  to  him,  his 
t>hipe  at  sea ;  and  can,  upon  occasion,  employ  them  in  all 
payments,  as  if  they  were  the  current  money  of  the  country. 
If  a  man  borrow  a  thousand  pounds  from  a  private  hand, 
beside?  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  found  when  required,  he  pays 
interest  for  it,  whether  he  be  using  it  or  not :  His  bank-crodit 
costs  him  notliing  except  during  the  very  moment  in  which  it 
is  of  service  to  him  :  /Lnd  this  circumstance  is  of  equal  ad- 
vantage as  if  he  had  borrowed  money  at  much  lower  interest. 
Merchants,  likewise    from  this   invention,  acquire   a  great 
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facility  in  supporting  each  other's  credit,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable security  a^iast  bankmptcics.     A  niati,  when  his 
own  bank-credit  is  cidiaasted,  goes  to  any  of  his  ucighbou 
who  is  not  in  the  same  condition  ;  and  he  gets  the  mone^J 
which  he  replaces  at  his  convenience. 

'  After  this  practice  had  taken  place  during  some  years  at 
Edinbvkoh,  several  companieB  of  merchants  at  Glasgow 
carried  the  matter  farther.    They  associated  themselves  into 
diSl-reat  banks,  and  issued  notes  so  low  as  ten  shillings, 
which  they  tised  in  all  payments  for  goods,  manafactores, 
tradesmen's  labour  of  all  kinds ;  and  these  notes,  from  the 
established  credit  of  the  companies,  passed  as  money  in  all 
payments  throughont  the  country.     By  this  means,  a  stock 
of  five  thousand  pounds  was  able  to  perform  the  sameoperst- 
tions  as  if  it  were  six  or  seven  ;  and  merchants  were  thereby 
enabled  to  trade  to  a  greater  extt^nt,  and  to  require  less 
profit  in  all  their  transactions.     But  whatever  other  advan-^^f 
tages  result  from  thtse  inventions,  it  must  still  be  allowed^^B 
that,  besides  giving  too  great  facility  to  credit,  which  is  dao- 
gtirous,  they  banish  the  precious  metals  :  and  nothing  can  be 
a  more  evident  proof  of  it,  than  a  comparison  of  the  past  and  j 
pi*esout  condition  of  Sootland  in  that  particular.     It  wafl^| 
found,  upon  the  recoinage  made  after  the  union,  that  tliera^^ 
was  near  a  million  of  specie  in  that  country :  But  notwith- 
standing the  great  encrecuse  of  riches,  commerce  and  mana-^| 
factures  of  all  kinds,  it  is  thought,  that,  even  where  there  ^ 
is  no  extraordinary  drain  made  by  England,  the  cwrrent 
specie  will  not  now  amount  t,o  a  third  of  that  sum. 

'  But  as  our  projects  of  paper-credit  are  almost  the  only 
expedient,  by  which  we  can  sink  money  below  its  level ; 
so,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient,  by  which  we  can 
raise  money  above  it,  is  a  practice  which  we  should  all 
exclaim  against  as  destructive,  namely,  the  gathering  uf 
large  sums  into  a  public  treasure,  locking  them  up,  and 
absolutely  preventing  their  circulation.  The  fluid,  not 
communicating  with  the  neighbouring  element,  may,  by 
such  an  artifice,  be  raised  to  what  height  we  please.  To 
prove  this,  we  need  only  return  to  our  first  supposition,  of 
annihilating  the  half  or  any  part  of  our  csjsh;  where  Wfl 

'  |Tliis  iMLrneraph  doe*  tiot  occur  in       our    tUrliiig  projnot*  nf    paprr-rrMliC 
Kdition*  H  to  S.J  &n  ptrniciuiu,  being  «[moet,  &cj 

■  [lulitiaiu  H  to  N  reaume  :    But  an 
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found,  that  the  immediate  consequence  of  such  an  event 
would  be  the  uttmction  of  an  equal  aiim  from  iiil  the  neigh- 
bouring kin^ouis.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  neces- 
sary bounda  set,  by  the  nature  of  tbiu^,  to  this  practice  of 
hoarding,  A  aniall  city,  like  Genbta,  continuing  tbie 
policy  for  ages,  might  engross  nine  tenths  of  the  money  of 
EcBOPB.  There  seems,  indeed^  in  the  nature  of  man,  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  that  immense  growth  of  riches.  A 
weak  state,  with  an  enormous  treasure,  will  soon  become  a 
prey  to  some  of  its  poorer,  but  more  powerful  neighbours.  A 
great  state  would  dissipate  it«  wealth  in  dangerous  and  ill- 
concerted  projects ;  and  probably  destroy,  with  it^  what  is 
mach  more  valuable,  the  indtistry,  morals,  and  numbers  of 
its  people.  The  fluid,  in  this  case,  raised  to  too  great  a 
height,  bursts  and  destroys  the  vessel  that  contjiins  it ;  and 
mixing  itself  with  the  surrounding  element,  soon  falls  to  its 
proper  level. 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  this  principle, 
that,  though  all  liistoriaus  agree  in  relating  uniformly  so 
recent  an  eveut,  as  the  immense  treasure  amassed  by  Harrt 
VU.  (which  they  rankc  amount  to  '  2,700,000  ponnds,)  we 
rather  reject  their  concurring  testimony,  than  admit  of  a 
fact,  which  agrees  so  ill  with  our  inveterate  prejudices.  It 
is  indeed  probable,  that  this  sum  might  be  three-fourths  of 
aU  the  money  in  Exoland.  But  where  is  the  difficulty  in 
conceiving,  that  such  a  sum  might  be  amassed  in  twenty 
years,  by  a  cunning,  rapacious,  fmgal,  and  almost  absolute 
monarch?  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  the  diminution  of  circu- 
lating money  was  ever  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  or  ever  did 
them  any  prejudice.  The  sinking  of  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities would  immediately  replace  it,  by  giving  Knoland 
the  advantage  in  its  commerce  with  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms. 

Have  we  not  an  instance  in  the  small  republic  of  Athxks 
with  tta  allies,  who,  in  about  fifty  years,  between  the  Mkdiak 
and  pELOPONNKSiAN  wiiTS,  amassed  'a  sum  not  mneh  inferior 
to  tbat  of  Harry  VII.  •*  For  all  the  Greek  hiatoriuus*  and 
orators'  Rgroe,  that  the  Atbbxianci  collected  in  the  citadel 

'  ri'MitioMHtoPnad:  1,700,000.1 

*  [Eiiiliuiu  H  to  P  DMuI:  A  nun 
frmUr  tb»ii  tbM  of  Harry  VI  [.  (There 
war*  about  flight  ouneop  of  sUvrr  in  a 
pootid  tftrimf  in  Harry  VIJ.'»  einM.] 


*  Tbvctmdhi,  lib.  ii.  13  and  Diud. 
8ic.  lib.  lii.  40. 

'  Vid.    JEm»]xu  (p.  88S>  rf  Dno*- 
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more  than  10,000  talents,  which  th«j  afterwards  diwipated 
in  their  own  niin,  in  ra^h  and  imprudeut  enterprutea.  But 
when  this  money  wau  act  a  ruiiuing,  and  began  to  communi- 
cate with  the  aurroundiny  fluid  ;  what  was  the  consequence? 
Did  it  renmiu  in  the  state  ?  No.  For  we  find,  by  the  memo- 
rable cmtu*  mentioned  by  Dbkosthenes'  and  Polybiub*, 
that,  in  about  filly  years  afterwards,  the  whole  value  of  the 
republic,  compreheuding  lands,  houses,  commodities,  slaves, 
and  money,  was  less  than  6,000  talents. 

What  an  ambitious  high-spirited  people  was  this,  to  collect 
and  keep  in  their  treasury,  with  a  view  to  conquests,  a  sum, 
which  it  was  every  day  in  the  power  of  the  citizens,  by  a 
sinffle  vote,  to  distiibute  among  themselves,  and  which  would 
have  pone  near  to  triple  the  riches  of  every  individual  1  For 
we  must  observe,  that  the  numbers  and  private  riches  of 
tlie  Atheniajts  are  said,  by  ancient  writere,  to  hare  been 
no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponmesian  war,  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian. 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Gkeece  during  the  ago 
of  Pdilip  and  Pebseus,  tiian  in  England  during  that  of 
Harst  VII. :  Yet  these  two  monarchs  in  thirty  years  '  col- 
lected from  the  small  kingdom  of  Macedok,  a  larger  treasure 
than  that  of  the  English  monarch.  Padlds  .£miuu8 
brought  to  Rome  about  1,700,000  pounds  .S/trrfiMj/.*  PuKT  j 
says,  2,400,000.'  And  that  was  bnt  a  pail  uf  the  Macedonian 
treasure.   The  rest  was  dissipated  by  the  resistance  and  tlight 

of  PEB8ED8.' 

We  may  learn  from  Stanian,  that  the  canton  of  Beunb 
hod  ^00,000  pounda  lent  at  interest,  and  had  above  six  times 
as  much  in  their  treasury.  Here  then  is  a  sum  hoarded  of 
1,800,000  pounds  Sterling,  which  is  at  least  qnadruple  wliat 
should  naturally  circulate  in  such  a  petty  state ;  and  yet  no 
one,  who  travels  in  the  Pais  de  Vaux,  or  any  part  of  that 
canton,  ohserres  any  want  of  money  more  than  could  bo 
supposed  in  a  country  of  that  extent,  soil,  and  situation.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  scarce  any  inland  provinces  in  the 
continent  of  France  or  Gbrmakt,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  at  this  time  so  opulent,  though  that  canton  has  vastly 
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>  n«pl  SititM/ila^.  I8S. 

*  Lit.  ii.  up.  S2. 

■  Tin  Lint,  lih.  sir.  cup.  40. 


•  Vkl.  PiTuna  lib.  i.  cuf . 
'  LuL  xxxiii.  nip,  S. 

*  Ttn  Lnrii,  ibia. 
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pncrpajwd  ita  treasure  since  17M,  the  time  when  Stanian 
wrote  hia  jndicious  account  of  Switzeeland.' 

The  uccoimt  given  by  Appiak  '  of  the  treasnrB  of  the 
Ptou!Uif.8,  is  8U  prodigions,  that  one  cannot  admit  of  it; 
and  80  much  the  less,  htK'ause  the  historian  BajrB>  that  the 
other  succeasors  of  Alexaxdek  were  also  frugal,  and  had 
niauj  of  them  treaaurea  not  much  inferior.  For  this  saying 
hnmour  of  the  neighbouring  princes  moat  necessarilj'  have 
checked  the  (rngalitj  of  the  Eoyptian  TnonaTchs,  according 
to  the  foregoing  thet>ry.  The  sum  he  mentions  is  740,000 
talents,  or  19I,1(56.6«G  poands  13  shillings  and  4  pence, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbpthnot's  compulation.  AiidyetAppUN 
says,  thiit  he  extracted  his  account  fn)m  the  public  records  ; 
and  he  was  himself  a  native  of  Alexandeia. 

From  these  principles  we  mtiy  learn  what  judgment  we 
ought  to  form  of  those  numberless  bars,  obstructions,  and 
imposts,  which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  none  more  than 
EsQLAND,  have  put  upon  trade;  firom  an  exorbit^int  desire 
of  amassing  money,  which  never  will  heap  up  beyond  itj 
level,  while  it  circulates;  or  from  an  ill-grounded  apprehen- 
sion of  losing  their  specie,  which  never  will  sink  below  it. 
Could  anything  scatter  our  riches,  it  would  be  snch  impolitic 
contrivances.  But  this  general  ill  effect,  however,  results 
from  them,  that  they  deprive  neighbouring  nations  of  that 
free  com mu nitration  and  exchange  which  the  Author  of  the 
world  has  intended,  by  giving  them  soils,  dimatfis,  and 
geniuses,  so  different  from  each  ntlier. 

Our  modem  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of  banishing 
money,  the  using  of  paper-credit;  they  reject  the  only  method 
of  amassing  it,  the  practice  of  hoarding ;  and  they  adopt  a 
hundred  contrivances,  which  serve  to  no  purpose  bnt  to 
check  industry,  and  rob  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  of  the 
common  benetits  of  art  and  nature. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  useless,  but  those  only  which 
are  founded  on  the  jealousy  above- mentioned.  A  tax  on 
German  linen  encourages  borne  manafoctures,  and  thereby 


'  Thg  peroty  which  9tA»ijai  ipeiilu 
of  is  ooly  to  b«  •etn  in  Uia  noM  mona- 
Vtiaoam  ointoBa.  wbera  Ihm  u  no  nwii- 
moditj  U*  bring  moii*;.  Aad  «Ttii  than 


til*  pMqilk  n*  not  poonr  thui  in  th« 
diDi^w  bf  Bu.Ttanoa  on  U)«  ooa  buul, 
or  Satot  tto  lb*  oUur. 
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multiplies  our  people  aud  industrj*.  A  tax  ou  braudy  en 
creases  the  sale  of  ruju,  and  supports  our  souUieni  colonies. 
And  as  it  Ib  necessary,  that  imposts  should  be  levied,  for  the 
support  of  government,  it  may  be  thought  more  convenient 
to  lay  them  on  foreign  commodities,  which  can  easily  be 
intercepted  at  the  port,  nnd  eubject^^d  to  the  impost.  We 
ought,  however,  always  to  remember  the  maxim  of  Dr.  Swift,  _ 
That,  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs,  two  and  two  mako 
not  four,  but  often  make  only  one.  It  can  scarc<?ly  be  doubted, 
but  if  the  duties  on  wine  were  lowered  to  a  third,  they  would 
yield  much  more  to  the  government  than  at  present :  Our 
people  might  thereby  aifonl  to  drink  commonly  a  better  and 
more  wholesome  liq^uor  ;  and  no  prejudice  would  ensue  to  the 
balauce  of  trade,  of  which  we  are  so  jealous.  The  manufac- 
ture of  ale  beyond  the  agriculture  is  but  inconsiderable,  and 
gives  employment  to  few  hands.  The  transport  of  wine 
and  com  would  not  be  much  inferior. 

But  are  there  not  frequent  instances,  you  will  say,  of  states 
and  kingdoms,  which  wore  formerly  rich  and  opulent,  and 
are  now  poor  and  beggarly  ?  Has  not  the  money  left  them, 
with  which  they  formerly  abounded  ?  I  answer.  If  they  lose 
their  trade,  industry,  and  people,  they  cannot  expect  to 
keep  their  gold  and  silver :  For  these  precious  metals  will 
hold  proportion  to  the  former  advantages.  When  Lisbon 
and  AwsTEfiBAH  got  the  East-India  trade  from  Venice  and 
Gekoa,  they  also  got  the  profits  and  money  which  arose  &om 
it.  Where  the  seat  of  government  is  transferred,  where 
expensive  armies  are  maintained  at  a  distance,  where  great 
funds  are  possessed  by  foreigners ;  there  naturally  follows 
from  these  causes  a  diminution  of  the  specie.  But  these,  we 
may  observe,  are  violent  and  forcible  methods  of  carrying 
awa}'  money,  and  are  in  time  commonly  attended  with  the 
transport  of  people  and  industry.  But  where  these  remain, 
and  the  drain  is  not  continued,  the  money  always  finds  its 
way  back  again,  by  a  hundred  canals,  of  w^hich  we  have  no 
notion  or  suspicion.  \VTiat  immense  Ireasurea  have  been 
spent,  by  so  many  nations,  in  Flandees,  suice  the  revolutiou, 
in  the  course  of  three  long  wars  1  More  money  perhaps 
than  the  half  of  what  is  at  present  in  Ecbope.  But  what 
has  now  become  of  it?  Is  it  in  the  narrow  compass  of  the 
Austrian  provinces?  No,  surely :  It  has  most  of  it  returned 
to  the  several  countries  whence  it  came,  and  has  followed 
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that  art  and  industry,  by  which  at  firat  it  was  acquired. 
'  For  above  a  thousand  years,  the  money  of  Europe  has  been 
flowing  to  Rome,  byar.  open  and  sensible  current;  but  it  has 
been  eraptie<l  by  many  secret  and  insensible  canals  :  And  the 
want  of  industry  and  commerce  rt>ndei-8  at  present  the  papal 
dominions  tlie  p<jorest  territory  in  all  Italt. 

In  short,  a  [joveruineut  lias  \prc(ii  reason  to  preserve  with 
core  its  people  and  its  manufactures.  Its  money,  it  may 
aafely  trust  to  tlie  coorse  of  human  affairs,  without  fear  or 
jealousy.  Or  if  it  ever  give  attention  to  this  latter  circum- 
stance, it  ought  only  to  be  so  far  us  it  aflects  the  former. 


•Essay  Yl.~Of  tlus  Jealoutry  of  Trade. 

Having  endeavoured  to  remove  one  species  of  ill-founded 
jealousy,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  commercial  nations,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  another,  which  seems  equally 
groundless.  Nothing  is  more  usual,  among  states  which 
have  made  some  advances  in  commerce,  than  to  look  on  the 
progress  of  their  neighbours  with  a  suspicious  eye,  to  consider 
all  trading  states  as  their  rivals,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  of  them  to  flourish,  but  at  their  expenoe. 
lu  opposition  tc  this  narrow  and  malignant  opinion,  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  enrrense  of  riches  and  commerce 
in  any  one  nation,  instead  of  hiuling,  commonly  promotes 
the  riches  and  commerce  of  all  its  neighbours ;  and  that  a 
state  can  scarcely  carry  its  trade  and  industry  very  far,  where 
all  the  surrounding  states  are  buried  in  ignorance,  sloth,  and 
barbarism. 

It  is  obvions,  that  the  domestic  industry  of  a  people  can- 
not be  hurt  by  the  greatest  prosperity  of  their  neighbours; 
and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly  the  mo«t  im- 
portant in  any  extensive  kingdom,  we  are  so  far  removed 
from  all  reason  of  jealousy.  But  I  go  farther,  and  observe, 
that  where  an  open  communication  is  preseiTed  among 
nations,  it  is  impossible  but  the  domestic  industry  of  every 
one  must  receive  an  encrease  from  the  improvements  of  the 
otliers.  Compare  the  situation  of  Grkat  Bbitain  at  present^ 
with  what  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  All  the  arts  both  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  were  then  eitremely  nide  and 


'  [Tbii  Miatroe*  u  nut  tn  EdiUuna  H 
utJ  I.] 


'  rrhis  Raw;  flntappoand  in  Edi- 
tioB  M.    Sw  p.  7:^J 
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imperfect.  Every  improvement,  which  we  have  eiuce 
hua  arisen  frum  uur  imitation  of  foreij^nera  ;  and  we  ou^bt 
80  fax  to  est-cem  it  happy,  that  they  had  previously  made 
advances  in  arts  and  itigeuuity.  But  this  intercourse  is  still 
upheld  to  our  great  advantage  :  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  our  uianuiUctures,  wo  daily  adopts  in  everj' 
art,  the  inventions  and  improvement*  of  onr  neighbours.  The 
commodity  is  first  imported  ^m  abroad,  to  our  ^reat  dis- 
content, while  we  imagine  that  it  drains  us  of  our  money : 
Afterwards,  the  art  itself  is  gradually  imported,  to  our  visible 
advanti^e :  Yet  we  coutinne  still  to  repine,  that  our  neigh- 
bours should  jKwsess  any  art,  industry,  and  invention ; 
forguttiug  that,  had  they  not  first  instructed  us,  we  should 
have  been  at  present  barbarians ;  and  did  they  not  still  con- 
tinue their  inst ructions,  the  arttj  must  fall  into  a  state  uf 
languor,  and  lose  that  emulation  and  novelty,  which  eon- 
tribute  ao  much  to  their  advancement. 

The  encrease  of  domestic  industry  lays  the  foundation  of 
foreign  commerce.  Where  a  great  number  of  commodities 
are  raised  and  perfected  for  the  home-market,  there  will 
alvvays  bt  fonnd  sora*^  which  can  be  exported  with  advantuge. 
But  if  our  neighbours  have  no  art  or  cultivation,  they  cannot 
tiike  them ;  because  they  will  have  nothing  to  give  in  ex- 
change. In  this  respect,  states  are  in  the  same  condition  aa 
individuals.  A  single  man  can  scarcely  be  industrious,  where 
all  his  fellow -citizens  are  idle.  The  riches  of  the  several 
members  of  a  community  contribute  to  encrease  my  riches, 
whatever  profession  I  may  follow.  They  consume  the  pro- 
duce of  my  industry,  and  afford  rae  the  produce  of  theirs  in 
return. 

Nor  needs  any  state  entertain  apprehensions,  that  their 
neighbours  will  improve  to  such  a  degree  in  every  art  and 
manufacture,  as  to  have  no  demand  from  them.  /Natun:',  by 
giving  ft  diversity  of  geniuses,  climates,  and  soils,  to  different 
uutious,  has  secured  their  mutual  intercourse  and  commerce, 
as  long  as  they  all  remain  industrious  and  civilized.  Nay, 
tho  more  the  arts  cncrcase  in  any  state,  the  more  vrill  be  its 
demands  from  its  industrious  neighbonrs.  The  inhabitants, 
having  become  opulent  and  skilful,  desire  to  have  every  com- 
modity in  the  utmost  perfection  ;  and  as  they  have  plenty  of 
commodities  to  give  in  exchange,  they  make  large  importa- 
tions from  every  foneign  country.  Tlie  industry  of  the  nations, 
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froti  whom  they  import,  reoeives  encoarageinent :  Thoirown 
u  aIbu  encrezued,  hy  the  sale  of  the  commudities  which  Uiej 
give  in  exchange.      p 

But  what  if  a.  nauon  has  any  staple  commodity,  such  aa 
the  wouUeii  iiiauufacture  is  iu  Enoland  '?  Must  uot  the  in- 
terfering of  our  neighbours  iu  that  niaaufacttu'C  bo  a  loss  to 
us  ?  1  answer,  tliat,  when  any  commodity  is  denominated  the 
staple  of  a  kingdom,  it  ia  supposed  that  this  kingdom  has 
some  peculiar  and  natural  ndvautagea  for  raiaiug  the  com- 
modity ;  and  if,  uotwitiistandiug  these  ndTuutagea,  they  lose 
such  a  mauufiLoture,  they  ought  to  blame  their  own  idleness, 
or  bad  government,  uot  the  ijidustry  of  their  neighbours. 
It  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that,  by  the  cncrea«o  of  in- 
dustry among  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  consumption  of 
every  particular  species  of  commodity  is  also  encreased  ;  and 
though  foreign  manufactures  interfere  with  them  in  the 
market,  the  demand  for  their  product  may  still  continue,  or 
even  eucrease.  And  should  it  diminish,  ought  the  con- 
sequence to  be  esteemed  so  fatal  P  If  the  spirit  of  industry 
be  preserved,  it  nmy  easily  be  diverted  from  one  branch  to 
another;  and  the  manufacturers  of  wool,  for  ioetanoe,  be 
employed  in  linen,  silk,  iron,  or  any  other  commoditifls,  for 
which  there  appears  to  bo  a  demand.  We  need  not  appre- 
hend, that  all  the  objects  of  industry  will  be  exhausted,  or 
tlmt  our  manufacturers,  while  they  remain  on  an  equal 
footing  with  tliose  oF  our  neighbours,  will  be  in  danger  of 
wanting  employment.  The  emulation  among  rival  nations 
serves  rather  to  keep  industry  alive  in  aU  of  them  :  And  any 
people  is  happier  who  possess  a  variety  of  manufactures,  than 
if  they  enjoyed  one  single  great  manufacture,  in  which  they 
are  all  employed.  Their  situation  is  leas  precarious ;  and 
they  will  feel  leas  sensibly  those  revolutions  and  uncertainties, 
to  which  every  particular  branch  of  commerce  will  always  be  / 
exposed. 

The  only  commercial  state,  that  ought  to  dread  the  im- 
provements and  industry  of  their  neighbours,  is  such  a  one  as 
the  Dutch,  who  enjoying  no  extent  of  land,  nor  possessing  any 
number  of  native  commodities,  flourish  only  by  their  being 
the  brokers,  and  factors,  and  carriora  of  others.  Such  a 
people  may  naturally  apprehend,  that,  as  soon  as  the  neigh- 
bouring states  come  to  know  and  pursue  their  interest,  they 
will  Uxke  into  their  own  hauda  the  mauagemeut  of  tiicir 
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aflfairs,  and  deprive  their  brokers  of  that  profit,  which  they 
formerly  reaped  from  it  But  thongh  this  eon8i?qiiencB  nuiy 
naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is  very  long  before  it  takes  place  ;  and 
by  art  and  industry  it  may  be  warded  off  for  many  genera- 
tions, if  not  wholly  eluded.  The  advantage  of  8m>erior 
Btocka  and  correHpondence  is  &o  great,  that  it  in  not  easily 
OTerconie;  and  as  all  the  trauaactioua  eiicrease  by  the  en- 
creaae  of  industry  in  the  neighbouring  states,  even  a  people 
whose  commerce  atanda  on  tliis  precariouB  basig,  may  at  firat 
reap  a  conijidenible  profit  from  the  flourishing  condition  of 
their  neighbours.  The  Dutch,  having  mort^ged  all  their 
revenues,  make  not  auch  a  figure  in  political  transactlona  as 
formerly  ;  but  their  commerce  la  aurely  equal  to  what  it  wua 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  tliey  wore  reckoned 
among  the  great  powers  of  EtmopB. 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with  snc- 
cess,  we  should  reduce  all  our  neighbouring  nationa  to  the 
same  state  of  sloth  and  ignorance  that  prevuiU  in  Morocco 
and  the  coast  of  Bahbary.  But  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  They  could  send  ns  no  commotlities  :  They  could 
take  none  from  ub:  Our  domeetie  commerce  itself  would  lan- 
guish for  want  of  eTnnlation,exainple  and  instruction  :  And  we 
ourselves  should  soon  fall  into  the  same  abject  condition,  to 
which  we  had  reduced  them.  I  shall  therefore  venture  to 
acknowledge,  that,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  British  subject, 
I  pray  for  the  flourishing  commerce  of  GEEHANt,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  even  France  itself.  I  am  at  least  certain,  that  Grkat 
Britain,  and  all  those  nationa,  would  flourish  more,  did 
their  soTcreigna  and  ministers  adopt  such  enlarged  and 
benevolent  sentiments  towards  each  other. 


Essay  VII.  —Of  the  Jfalanee  of  Power. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  power 
be  owing  entirely  to  modem  policy,  or  whether  the  phrase 
only  has  been  invented  in  these  later  ages  ?  It  is  certain, 
that  Xenophon,  '  in  his  Institution  of  Ctrur,  represents  the 
combination  of  the  Amiatio  powers  to  have  arisen  from  a 
jealousy  of  the  encreasiug  force  of  the  Mkdes  and  Peebiaks  ; 
and  though  that  elegant  composition  should  be   supposed 

'  Lib.  i.  &,  B. 
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altogether  a  romance,  this  sentiment,  ascribed  by  the  author 
to  the  eaatern  princes,  is  at  leaat  a  proof  of  the  prcvailiiiir 
notion  of  ancient  times. 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxietj,  with  regard  to 
the  balance  of  power,  ia  apparent,  and  is  expressly  pointed 
ont  to  U8,  even  by  the  ancient  historians.  Thucydides' 
represents  the  league,  which  waa  formed  against  Athens, 
and  which  produced  the  Peloponne8ian  war,  as  entirely 
owing  to  this  principle.  And  after  the  decline  of  Athens, 
when  the  Thebans  and  Lacsdbhoniank  disputed  for  sove- 
reignty, we  find,  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  ©"^er 
republics)  always  threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale, 
and  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  balance.  They  supported 
Thebes  against  Spakta,  till  the  great  victory  gaine<l  by 
Epauinondas  at  Lructra;  after  which  tliey  immediately 
went  over  to  the  conquered,  from  generosity,  as  they  pre- 
tended, but  in  reality  irom  their  jealousy  of  the  con4iuerorH.' 

Whoever  will  read  Demostuknes's  oration  for  the  Heo- 
ALOPOUTANS,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on  this  princi- 
ple, that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Venetian  or  £no- 
Lisn  specnlatiat.  And  upon  the  first  rise  of  the  Mace- 
donian power,  tliis  onitor  immediately  discovered  the  danger, 
sounded  the  alarm  thronghout  all  Urbeoe,  and  at  last  as- 
sembled that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of  Athens, 
which  fought  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Chaeeonea. 

It  is  true,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  historians  as 
wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  polities ;  and  each  state 
seems  to  have  had  more  in  vit^w  the  honour  of  leafling  the  rest, 
than  any  well-groundt^d  hopes  of  authority  and  dominion. 
If  we  consider,  indeed,  the  small  number  of  inhabitants 
in  any  one  republic,  compared  to  the  whole,  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  forming  sieges  in  those  times,  and  the  extraordinary 
bravery  and  discipline  of  every  freeman  among  that  noble 
people ;  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  balance  of  power  was, 
of  itself,  safficiently  secured  in  Greece,  and  needed  not  to 
have  been  giiarded  with  that  caution  which  may  be  requisite 
in  other  ages.  But  whether  we  ascribe  the  shitting  of  sides 
in  all  the  Grecian  republics  to  jealous  emulaiion  or  caufious 
politicSf  the  effects  were  alike,  and  ever)-  prevailing  power 
was  sure  to  meet  with  a  confederacy  against  it^  and  that 
often  composed  of  its  former  friends  and  allies. 

'  Lib.  i.  23.  '  XuforiL  Uiit.  Oiuxc.  Ub.  vi.  aad  viL 
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Tlie  same  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  wluch 
daced  tbe  Oiitracism  of  Atoess,  and  Petaliinn  of  Stbaccsb, 
and  expelled  every  citizeu  whoae  fame  or  power  overtopped 
the  rest;  the  same  principle,  I  say,  naturally  discovered 
itself  in  foreign  polities,  and  soon  raised  enemicB  to  the 
leading?  state^  however  moderate  in  the  exercke  of  its  at- 
thority. 

The  Pkksias  monarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a  petty 
prince,  compared  to  the  Gbecuk  republics;  and  therefore 
it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  sotety  more  than  from  emu- 
lation, to  interest  himself  in  their  quarrels,  and  to  support 
the  weaker  side  in  every  contest.  This  was  the  advice 
given  by  Aloibiades  to  Tisbaphkrnes,'  and  it  prolonged 
near  a  century  the  date  of  the  Persian  empire;  till  the 
neglect  of  it  for  a  moment,  after  the  first  appeJLrance  of  the 
aspiring  genius  of  Philip,  brought  tliat  lofty  and  frail 
edifice  to  the  ground,  with  a  rapidity  of  which,  there  are  few 
instances  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  successors  of  Alexaxuek  showed  great  jealousy  of 
the  balance  of  power ;  a  jealousy  founded  on  true  politics 
and  prudence,  and  which  preserved  distinct  for  several  ages 
tlie  partition  made  after  the  death  of  that  famous  conqueror. 
The  fortune  and  ambition  of  Antioontis  '  threatened  thera 
anew  with  a  universal  monarchy  ;  but  their  combination  and 
their  victory  at  Ipsus  saved  them.  And  in  subsequent  times, 
we  find,  that,  aa  the  Eastern  princes  considered  the  Gbbeks 
and  Macedonians  as  the  only  real  military  force,  with  whom 
they  had  any  intercourse,  they  kept  always  a  watchful  eye 
over  that  part  of  the  world.  The  1*tolemieb,  in  particular, 
supported  first  Ahattts  and  the  Aohaeans,  and  then  Chto- 
KENES  king  nf  Spahta,  from  no  other  view  than  as  a  counter- 
balnnce  tn  tlie  Macedonian  monarehs.  For  this  is  the  ac- 
count whinli  PoLYBius  gives  of  the  Egyptian  politics.' 

The  reason,  why  it  is  supposed,  that  the  ancients  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  halanee  of  pmoer,  seems  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Roman  history  more  than  the  Obecias; 
and  as  the  transactions  of  the  former  are  generally  more 
familiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all  our  conclusions. 
Tt  must  be  owned,  that  the  Romaks  never  met  with  any  such 
general  combination  or  confederacy  agsinst  thera,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  &om  the  rapid  conquesU  and 

'  TLtJctn.  lib.  Tiii.45.  '  Diod,  Sic  \i\>,  xx.  lOfi.  •  Lib.  li.  cap.  51. 
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declared  ambition ;  but  were  allowed  peaceably  to  subdne  their 
nei{;;libours,  une  nft^rauotlier,  till  the^  exteiided  their  dominion 
over  the  whole  kuowu  world.  Not  to  mention  the  fabulous 
history  of  their '  Italic  wars ;  there  was,  upou  Hannibal's 
invasion  of  the  Hoxas  state,  a  remarkable  crisis,  which 
ought  to  hare  called  up  the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations. 
It  appeared  afterwurdfi  (nor  was  it  difficult  to  be  observed 
at  the  time) '  that  this  was  a  contest  for  universal  empire ; 
yet  no  prince  or  state  seems  to  have  been  the  least  ulanutd 
about  the  event  or  issue  of  the  quarreL  Philip  of 
Macedon  remained  neuter,  till  he  saw  the  victories  of  Hah- 
KiOAL ;  and  then  most  imprudently  formed  an  ulUance  with 
the  conqueror,  upon  terms  still  more  imprudent.  He  stipu- 
lated, thut  be  was  to  assist  the  Cabtbaoinian  state  in  their 
conquest  of  Italy  ;  after  which  they  enffaged  to  send  over 
forces  into  Osbf.ce,  to  assist  him  in  subduing  the  Gkeclan 
commonwealths.* 

The  RuoDiAN  and  Achaean  republics  are  much  celebrated 
by  ancient  historians  for  their  wisdon*  and  sound  policy ; 
yet  both  of  them  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  wars  a^insb 
Philip  and  Astilcuds.    And  what  may  be  esteemed  still  a 


'  [Editiou  H  and  L  odd  u  »  i>ot« : 
TImi«  hkt«  Mnog  nupioLPiDti.  of  IaU, 
arisMl  •mong  etiuea,  nan,  in  my  amottio, 
Bot  withovi  rcMoa,  connrning  toe  first 
ftg«B  of  lh«  Roiu<(  hisbirj;  an  if  they 
irrre  kIidomI  rnhrvljr  fabaloua,  'till  hftn 
the  Mckiog  of  the  cicjr  \^j  the  Qattli  : 
Ukd  mre  *r<>D  daohtful  fur  •omi-  timi! 
mfUrwardi,  'till  tho  Urebbs  b«fcnn  to 
giv*  fttuntion  to  Kokax  nKiifB,  and 
eonmiit  thum  U>  writing.  Tbi«  unpti- 
dim,  hnwrTor,  sevmi  to  me,  Maruly 
defeusible  iu  ite  fiJI  axlMiL,  with  renrd 
to  the  dumMlic  huicij  of  Bokb,  volcb 
ItM  Rymf  Air  of  tnth  and  probabilitj. 
■ad  «>u'd  •miTft  Iw  the  inreatioo  of  an 
hUtorjui.  vho  hftd  to  tiitla  uonls  or 
jndfnuni  as  toindulffv  hiiDiwIf  in  Aetioo 
knd  runuuiML  Tha  rerolutioai  aMU  m 
nil  propurtion'd  to  their  ciuuw:  Th« 
pngma  of  thv  fnciioDs  Is  so  eonform- 
■bU  to  politintl  aiprrioDra:  Tho  idsii- 
aan  lod  hmjudu  of  the  ngo  im  m 
QiiUbm  sad  n«ttuml.  that  muoo  toy 
rml  hirtof^  aflbrdi  nor*  jvA  nAwtjoo 
tad  imixofMnvDl.  Is  not  UlonAvn-'l 
•omnrnt  on  Ltvr  fa  vork  anralj  of 
gmi  jndgnsnt  kd<I  |t«-niui>  foandMi 
tntirotj  ou  this  prrwd,  which  is  tapTe* 


aeotfd  M  fabolotu.  I  wou'd  wiUiosl.T. 
thfirforr,  in  lay  priratr  uuitiinMiin, 
diTiil.-  tlic  mnltnr  with  thpsn  cnt.>r»; 
and  allow,  that  th«  battles  aad  Ticioriti 
and  triuDiphfl  of  Ihoee  agra  bad  bMO 
extmiM-lj-  falsify'd  by  fimtly  moinoira, 
as  CicBBu  aayt  th«7  «*n :  But  as  ta 
tha  arcnunta  of  damcatiD  factionii,  Ihcra 
were  two  appoints  reluioni  transmiited 
to  ptMUrit)'.  this  both  narv'd  as  a  rhrck 
upon  firtiiiii,  aod  eDablHl  latter  bislo- 
naas  to  pathtir  some  truth  fVom  ram* 
(lariaoo  and  raasoniiiK'  Half  of  ihs 
aU«gbl«r  which  Litt  oommiu  on  ihe 
JEqci  sad  tho  VoLWl,  would  depopu- 
late PsANc*  and  QmMMMn;  and  iDi«t 
btflonaa,  tbo'  pxrhapa  bs  may  be  j wt|y 
charged  as  supvrficisi,  is  at  last  Bbock'd 
himself  with  th«  inrrMlibilttj  of  his 
narration.  Tb«  same  lora  of  «xagg«ra> 
lioo  SMDos  to  hnT»  naBDifv'd  the  cum- 
b«rK  of  lhf<  KuiuNs  10  their  anain, 
and  omnu.) 

*  Itwasobsarredtiy  Himcas  fl{i|wir8 
by  the  speech  of  Aokuct  of  NArrAC* 
Ttm.  a  the  staeralflMigreMof  Oancn. 
So«  PoiYii.  lib  T.  capt  IM. 

»  Tm  LtTii.  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  SS. 
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8trong;er  proof,  that  this  maxim  was  not  generany  tnoi 
tliuse  ag**8 ;  no  ancient  author  has  remarked  the  impru<lenc< 
of  theae  measiirea,  nnr  has  aven  blamed  that  absurd  1^«atj 
above-mentioned,  made  hy  Philip  with  the  Cabthaoiniahs 
PriiicsB  and  statesmen,  in  all  ages,  may,  before-hand,  \m 
blinded  in  their  reasouiiigs  with  i%^ard  to  ereutji:  But  it  ii 
somewhat  extraordiuary,  that  historians,  afterwards,  shook 
not  form  a  sounder  judgment  of  tliem. 

Maskinisba,  Attalds,  Prusias,  in  gratifying  their  privat( 
passions,  wei'e,  alt  of  them,  the  iustruuient«  uf  the  Komab 
greatness;  and  never  seem  to  have  8i)spected,  that  thej 
were  ftjrging  their  own  chains,  while  they  advanced  the  con- 
quests of  their  ally.  A  simple  treaty  and  agreement  betweet 
MAflsntissA  and  the  Cakthaginians,  so  much  required  bj 
inntual  interest,  barred  the  Rouana  from  all  entrance  iatc 
Africa,  and  preserved  liberty  to  mankind. 

The  only  prince  we  meet  ^rith  in  the  Roman  history,  whc 
seerae  to  have  understood  the  balance  of  power,  is  Hikbc 
king  of  Sybacdsb.  Though  the  ally  of  Bome,  he  sent  as- 
sistance ty  the  Carthaoikiaj^s,  during  the  war  of  the 
iiuxiliitries:  'Esteeming  it  requiait*,' says  FOLTBiUS,' *  both 
in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in  Sioely,  and  to  preserve 
the  Roman  friendship,  thiit  Carthage  should  be  safe;  lest 
by  its  fall  the  remaiuiug  power  should  be  able,  without  cou- 
Irasl  or  opposition,  to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking. 
And  here  he  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence.  Fox 
that  is  never,  on  any  account,  to  be  overlooked;  nor  ought 
such  a  force  ever  to  be  thi-own  into  one  hand,  as  to  incapa- 
citate the  neighbouring  states  from  defending  their  rights 
against  it.^  Here  is  the  aim  of  modern  politics  pointed  oni 
in  I'xprL'Ss  terms. 

In  shiirt,  the  maxim  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power  is 
fbnnded  so  much  on  common  sense  a,ud  obvious  reasoning, 
thiit  it  is  impossible  it  could  altogether  have  escaped  anti- 
quity, where  we  find,  in  other  particulars,  bo  many  marks  oi 
deep  penetration  and  discernment.  If  it  was  not  so  generally 
known  and  acknowledged  as  a.t  present,  it  had,  at  least,  an 
influence  on  all  the  wiser  and  more  experienced  princes  and 
pcjliticians.  And  indeed,  even  at  present,  however  generally 
known  and  acknowledged  among  speculative  reasouerSj  it  hua 

'  Lib.  i,  mp.  S3. 
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not,  in  practice,  an  anthority  much  more  extensive  among 
those  who  govern  the  world. 

After  the  foil  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, establiahed  by  the  northern  conquerors,  incapiif  itated 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  for  farther  conquesta,  and  long 
inaintaiiied  each  state  in  its  projjer  boundariya.  But  when 
vassalage  and  the  feudal  militia  were  abolished,  mankind 
were  anew  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  universal  monai-chy, 
from  the  union  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  principalities  in 
the  person  of  the  emperor  Chablea.  But  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  founded  on  extensive  but  divided  dumin- 
ions,  and  their  ricbfis,  derived  chiefly  from  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  were  more  likely  to  decay,  of  themselves,  from 
iuternid.  defects,  than  to  overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  raised 
against  them.  In  less  than  a  century,  the  force  of  that 
violent  and  haughty  race  was  shattered,  their  opulence  dis- 
sipated, their  splendor  eclipsed.  A  new  power  succeeded, 
more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  possessing  all 
the  advanta^fes  of  the  former,  and  labouring  under  none  of 
its  defects ;  except  a  share  of  that  spirit  of  bigotry  and  perse- 
cution, with  which  the  house  of  Ad8TRia  was  so  long,  and 
still  is  so  much  infatuated. 

'  In  the  general  wars,  maintained  against  this  ambitious 
power.  Great  Britain  has  stood  foremost;  and  she  still 
maintains  her  station.  Beside  her  advantages  of  riches  and 
situation,  hor  people  are  animated  with  snch  a  national 
spirit,  and  are  so  fully  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  their  gov- 
ernment, that  we  may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  languish 
in  so  necessaiy  and  so  just  a  cause.     On  the  contrary,  if  we 


■  [EditioDj  H  to  F  proceod  mi  fol- 
lawfl :  Earop«  haa  now,  for  aboTa  a 
cvoturj,  remAin«)  on  th«  drfcntiro 
agitiiut  thft  grrafAt  force  that  erer, 
prrbaps.  wiu  formnl  by  Uie  rivil  or 
politicfcl  eombination  of  muiklDd.  And 
■ach  ii  th«  inOuenott  of  Ui*  maxim  hare 
traiird  of,  Ihnt  (ho'  that  ambilioM 
mtloa,  in  the  firo  la«t  g«o«nU  w«ra, 
ban  liMa  victorioiui  in  four,'  and  aa- 
amnaafiil  onlr  in  ddo,*  Uioy  ban  out 
Bach  aaUigfa  thalr  dooinJoiw,  nor 
aeqnind  » l«t«l  McaodaotoTer  EvBon. 


Tb«t»  nmaiiiB  ntlier  rooca  to  bop*, 
that,  by  maintaiaing  tb«  rMuilaDco  for 
•ome  tima,  tha  natural  rerointiou  of 
buBu  a&in,  toMtber  witb  unforMeaa 
cT«ota  and  accidonU,  mnjr  guard  ra 
Bgainat  univaml  tnooaicby,  and  pra* 
aarre  tlw  irorld  troa  m  fcmt  as  cnL 

in  the  thns  liuit  of  tbotv  gcnoral 
wvtra,  Britaik  hoa  utood  for«moiiC  in 
the  gloriuuA  atru^la ;  and  ahtt  ctiU 
nuintaiu  b«r  station,  ni  guardian  of 
tbo  gntatkl  liUrtiM  of  Ecaopi,  aad 
patron  of  uankind.] 


'  Tboai  coodndod  hj  tha  prua  of 
lh«  pTBsmn,  NtHBDviu(,RMWiCB,and 
Aa-U-CSAPELLK. 
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may  judge  by  the  past,  their  paAsionate  ardour  aeems  rather 
to  require  Home  moderation ;  and  they  hare  ofteiier  erred 
from  a.  laudable  excesii  than  from  a  blaineablo  deficiency. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  we  acein  to  have  been  more  jwsdcssed 
with  the  ancient  Greek  spirit  of  jealous  emulation,  than 
actuated  by  tlie  prudent  views  of  modem  politics.  Our  ware 
with  FsANCE  have  been  be^un  with  justice,  and  even,  per- 
haps, from  necessity ;  but  have  always  been  too  far  pushed 
from  obstinacy  aud  passion.  The  same  peace,  which  was 
afterwards  made  at  Ktsttick  in  1697,  was  offered  so  early 
as  tlie  year  iiiuety-two;  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1712 
might  have  been  finished  on  as  good  conditions  at  Geetbpt- 
tekheho  in  the  year  eight;  and  we  might  have  given  at 
Feamkpobt,  in  1743,  the  same  terms,  which  we  were  glad  to 
accept  of  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  in  the  year  forty -eight.  Here 
then  we  see,  that  above  half  of  our  wars  mth  Fraitcb,  and 
all  our  public  debts,  are  owing  more  to  onr  own  imprudent 
vehemence,  tlian  to  the  ambition  of  oiir  neighbours. 

I-n  the  second  plaee,  we  are  so  declared  in  our  opposition  to 
French  power,  and  bo  alert  in  defence  of  our  allies,  that 
they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upon  their  own ;  and 
expecting  to  carry  on  war  at  our  expence,  refuse  all  renson- 
able  terms  of  accommodation.  Habcnl  Bubjerloif,  tatujuam 
mtog:  vilety  ut  alienos.  All  the  world  knows,  that  the  factions 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
parliament,'  with  the  professed  humour  of  the  nation,  made 
the  queen  of  HcNGAaT  inflexible  in  her  terras,  and  prevented 
that  agreement  with  Pbubsia,  which  would  immediately  have 
restored  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  such  true  combatants,  that,  when 
once  engaged,  we  lose  all  concern  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, and  consider  only  how  we  may  best  annoy  the  enemy. 
To  mortgage  onr  revenues  at  so  deep  a  rate,  in  wars,  where 
we  were  only  accessories,  was  sorely  the  most  fatal  delusion, 
that  a  nation,  which  had  any  pretension  to  politics  and  pru- 
dence, has  ever  yet  been  guilty  of.  That  remedy  of  funding, 
if  it  bo  a  remedy,  and  not  rather  a  poison,  ought,  in  all  rea^ 
son,  to  be  reserved  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  no  evil,  but  the 
greatest  and  most  urgent,  should  ever  induce  us  to  embrace 
so  dangerous  an  expedient. 

These  excesses,  t<o  which  we  have  been  carried,  are  preju- 

■  [AttHe  dotfCfifUio  parliament  of  1734-41.    £<!-] 
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dieial ;  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  still  more  preju- 
dicial another  way,  by  begetting,  as  is  usual,  the  oppusite 
eitrerae,  and  rendering  tis  totally  careless  and  supine  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  Eceope.  The  Athenians,  from  the 
most  bastUng,  intriguing,  warlike  people  of  Gbeece,  finding 
their  error  in  thrxistiiig  themselves  into  every  quarrel,  aban- 
doned all  attention  to  foreign  affairs ;  and  in  no  contest  ever 
took  part  on  either  side,  except  by  their  flatteries  and  com- 
plaisance to  the  victor. 

£normous  monarchies^  are,  probably,  destructive  to  human 
nature ;  in  their  progress,  in  their  continuance,'  and  even  in 
their  downfall,  which  never  can  bo  very  distant  from  their 
establishment.  The  military  genius,  which  aggrandized  the 
monarchy,  soon  leaves  the  court,  the  capital,  and  the  center 
of  such  a  government ;  while  the  wars  are  carried  on  at  a 
great  distance,  and  interest  so  small  a  part  of  the  state.  The 
ancient  nobility,  whose  affections  attach  them  to  their  sover- 
eign, live  all  at  court ;  and  never  will  accept  of  military  em- 
ployments, which  would  cany  them  to  remote  and  barbarous 
frontierp,  where  they  are  distant  botii  from  their  pleaaurfs 
and  their  fortune.  The  arms  of  the  state,  must^  therefore, 
be  entrnsted  to  mercenary  strangers,  without  zeal,  without 
attachment,  vrithout  honour ;  ready  on  every  occasion  to  turn 
them  B^fainst  the  prince,  and  join  each  desperate  malcontent, 
who  offers  pay  and  plunder.  This  is  the  necessary  progreps 
of  human  aJ^irs :  Thus  human  nature  checks  itself  in  its 
airy  elevation  :  Thus  ambition  blindly  labours  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  conqueror,  of  his  family,  and  of  every  thing  near 
and  dear  to  him.  The  BorsBOKS,  trusting  to  the  support  of 
their  brave,  faithful,  and  affectionate  nobility,  would  push 
their  advantage,  without  reserve  or  limitation.  These,  while 
fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  o-an  bear  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  war  ;  but  never  would  submit  to  languish  in  the 
garrisons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuania,  forgot  at  court,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  every  minion  or  mistress,  who 
approaches  the  prince.  The  troops  are  fillecl  with  Cravatbs 
and  Tahtabs,  Hussaeb  and  Cossacs  ;  intermingled,  perhaps, 
with  a  few  soldiers  of  fortune  from  the  better  provinces: 


■  [mitiofiBHtoO:  Such  an  Kimnni 
U  St  prflMiit  thrMl«n«d  iri(b. ) 

'  If  U>«  RoMUt  eiii|itre  wks  «f  wA- 
notagc.  it  coQid  onljr   proceed  finm 


Diiit,  that  nniikind  w«ni  g^nnmll*  in  « 
nrj  disordarly,  oaemliud  eooditica, 
before  Hm  MUbliihtotnL 
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And  the  raelanoholj  fate  of  the  RouAy  emperors,  from  the 
same  caaae,  is  renewed  over  and  over  again,  till  tlie  final  dis- 
solution of  the  monarchy. 


EsBAT  Virr.— 0/  Twte$. 

There  is  a  prevailing  maxim,'  among  some  reasoners,  that 
every  iiew  tax  createg  a  nfrttf  ability  in  the  gubjtci  to  hear  it,  and 
that  each  encreaee  of  public  himlftn  et\erea«c«  proporiionahljf 
the  indtisirif  of  the  people.  This  maxim  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  is  most  likely  to  be  abused ;  and  is  so  much,  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  its  tnith  cannot  be  altogether  denied :  but  it  must 
be  owned,  when  Iiept  within  ctsrtain  bounds,  to  have  some 
foundation  in  reason  and  experience. 

Wlien  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities,  which  are  consumed 
by  the  common  peoj^le,  the  necessary  cousequeuee  may  seem 
to  be,  either  that  the  poor  must  retrench  somcthiug  from 
tiheir  way  of  living,  or  raise  their  wages,  so  a«  to  make  the 
burden  of  the  tax  fall  entirely  upon  the  rich.  But  there  is  a 
third  consequence,  which  often  follows  upon  taxes,  namely, 
that  the  poor  encrease  tli^ir  industry,  perform  more  work, 
and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  demanding  more  for  their 
Juboui-.  Where  taxes  are  moderate,  ere  laid  on  gradually,  and 
aSTcct  not  the  neeesearies  of  life,  this  consequence  naturally 
follows  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  such  difficulties  often  serve  to 
excite  the  industry  of  a  people,  and  render  them  more  opulent 
and  laborious,  than  others,  who  enjoy  the  greatest  advan- 
tages. For  we  may  obaen-e,  as  a  parallel  instance,  that  the 
most  commercial  nations  have  not  always  possessed  the 
greatest  extent  of  fertile  land ;  but,  on  the  contrar}*,  that 
they  hiive  laboured  under  many  natural  disadTantages.  Tykk, 
Athens,  Caethaqe,  Rhodes,  Genoa.  Venice,  Holland,  are 
etrong  examples  to  this  purpose.  And  in  all  history,  we  find 
only  throe  instances  of  large  and  fertile  countries,  which 
have  possessed  niufh  trade;  the  Netber lands,  Enolaxd, 
and  Fbance.  The  two  former  eeeni  to  have  been  allured  by 
the  advantages  of  tlieir  maritime  situation,  aud  the  necessity 
they  lay  under  of  frequenting  foreign  ports,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure what  their  own  climate  refuged  them.  Aud  as  to 
Francs,  trade  has  come  late  into  that  kingdom,  and  seems 

>  fE'litiocn   U    In  P  rtAcI:    Ataaaa      nainiDat«cl  Financier*  and    MattoUen 
tho9ft  whom    in   tltia   cfnintrjf   wo  caII      in  FmKcm.] 
tmga  and  mtaiu  flint,  and  who  an  de- 
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to  have  been  the  effect  of  reflection  and  observation  in  an 
ingeiiioas  aud  enterprizing  people,  who  remarked  the  riL-bea 
acquired  bj-  such  of  the  neighbouring  natioua  as  cultivated 
navigatiou  aud  commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero,'  as  possessed  of  the 
greatest  coranierco  in  his  time,  are  Alexandkia,  Colchus, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Asdeos,  Ctpeds,  Pamphtlia,  Ltcia,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Byzaktiubt,  Lesbos,  SkmiNA,  Milbtch,  Coos.  All 
these,  except  Alexandria,  were  either  small  islands,  or  narrow 
territories.  And  that  city  owed  its  trade  entirely  to  the  hap- 
piness of  its  situation. 

Since  therefore  some  natural  necessities  or  disadvantages 
may  bo  thought  favourable  to  industry,  why  may  not  artificial 
burdens  have  the  same  oflect  ?  Sir  Wili.iam  Temple,'  we 
may  observe,  ascribes  the  industry  of  the  Dutch  entirely  to 
necessity,  proceeding  from  their  natural  disadvantages ;  and 
illustrates  his  doctrine  by  a  striking  comparison  with  Ireland  j 
*  where,'  says  he,  *  by  the  largeness  and  plenty  of  the  soil, 
and  scarcity  of  people,  all  things  necessary  to  life  are  so 
cheap,  that  an  industrious  man,  by  two  days'  labour,  may 
gain  enough  to  feed  hiui  the  rest  of  the  week.  "Which  I 
take  to  be  a  verj*  plain  ground  of  the  laziness  attributed  to 
the  people.  For  men  naturally  prefer  ease  before  labour, 
and  will  not  take  pains  if  they  can  live  idle ;  though  when, 
by  necessity,  they  have  been  inured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave 
it,  being  grown  a  custom  necessary  to  their  health,  and  to 
their  very  entertainment.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  change  harder, 
from  constant  ease  to  labour,  than  from  constant  labour  to 
ease.*  After  which  tlie  author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  due- 
trine,  by  enumerating,  as  above,  the  places  where  trade  has 
most  flourished,  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  and  which 
are  eommonly  observed  to  be  such  narrow  cunfincd  territories, 
08  beget  a  necessity  for  industry.* 


■  %ut.  ui  Arr.  lib.  u.  «p.  n. 

■Aceount  of  Uta  Nvnaai-utDe, 
clwip.  S. 

*  [Editiont  a  to  F  ioMA  u  folloin : 
TU  ftlvsys  obsnrn],  is  jvws  uf 
•cnraty.  if  ii  b«  not  eitma*.  chftt  tlu 
poet  Uboitr  nor*,  ftad  tmdljr  lire  boU»r, 
ihuii  in  vmn  of  crMt  ptenlj,  wlwa 
thtj  iadmgt  tboaMwves  in  idlwun  uid 


riot.  I  h»Te  b«<'n  told,  br  ft  coaiiilav> 
■bio  itiuiufaclui«r,  ibat  ID  th*  ywuf 
1740,  wh«n  bmul  and  prorinoiiB  of  «U 
kind*  verc  rttj  dmr,  his  workmen  noi 
ooljr  tnttila  k  abift  to  Iit«,  but  uid 
dMs,  vhich  timj  hftd  contnctod  ia 
funupr  yimn,  that  wom  much  nor*  h* 
Tour»t>l«  uid  «b«nd«nL* 

Tbia  doctrine,  thdr«fgi%  with  ng&id 
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The  best  taxes  are  snch  oa  are  levied  wpon  consHmptions, 
especially  those  of  luxury;  because  such  taxes  are  least  felt 
bj  the  people.  They  seem,  in  some  measure,  voluntary;  since 
a  man  may  chuse  how  far  he  will  use  the  commodity  which  is 
taxed:  They  ore  paid  gradually,  and  insensibly:'  They  natu- 
rally produce  sobriety  aud  frugality,  if  judicioasly  imposed  : 
And  beingconfoundedwith  the  natural  prifie  of  the  commodity, 
Ihcy  are  scarcely  perceived  by  the  consumers.  Their  only  dis- 
advantage is,  that  they  are  expensive  in  the  levying. 

Taxes  upon  possessions  are  levied  without  expence;  but 
have  every  other  disadvantage.  Moat  states,  however,  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to  sapply  the  defi- 
doncies  of  the  other. 

But  the  most  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  the  arbitrary.  They 
are  commonly  converted,  by  their  management,  into  punish- 
ments on  industry;  and  also,  by  their  unavoidable  inequality, 
are  more  grievous,  than  by  the  real  bunlen  which  they  im- 
pose. It  is  Buriirising,  therefore,  to  see  them  have  plaoo 
among  any  civilized  people. 

In  general,  all  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  arbitrary,  wluch 
they  commonly  are,  may  be  esteemed  dangerous:  Because  it 
is  so  easy  for  the  sovereign  to  add  a  little  more,  and  a  little 
more,  to  the  sum  demanded,  that  these  taxes  arc  apt  to 
become  altogether  oppressive  and  intolerable.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  duty  upon  commodities  checks  itself;  and  a  prince 
will  800U  find,  that  an  eucrease  of  the  impost  is  no  encrease 
of  his  revenue.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  for  a  people  to  be 
altogether  ruined  by  such  taxes. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  ihe 
destruction  of  the  Roman  state,  was  the  alteration,  which 
CoHBTANTiNE  introduced  into  the  finances,  by  substituting 
an  universal  poll-tax,  in  Ueu  of  almost  all  the  tithes,  cnst-oms, 
and  excises,  which  formerly  composed  the  revenue  of  the 
empire.     The  people,  in  all  the  provinces,  were  so  grinded 

M  llio  iMnLmij  fharacl^r  is  mtich  moro 
cummon.  'tis  to  bo  feiind  Uut  CaxH-nU 
oTer  EcBori^  are  nultiplyinp  to  Huch 
11  Afgn*.  M  wiil  loUroly  crush  nil  «rt 
nnd  industry:  ibo',  p«rh&p(i,  tb«ir  tint 
incTeaAB,  tof^ther  witli  nilinr  iriivnm- 
etiini''(M,  mif;]it  liitre  ronlribulKl  to  tilt 
growth  of  thpHL'  adTsiitaAPs.] 

'  (Thi«  cluuwo   wiie   first   iMvd   in 
Edition  U-j 


lo  tnxtt,  may  be  ndmilled  in  HOme  dtt- 
Kn>e:  Bui  lnTwiim  of  th«  sbn»D.  Ksor- 
bitftiht  Uixt'H,  like  oitr<.'m&  DMCssgtj, 
dwrroy  induatry,  by  producing  dr- 
spair- ;  iinil  evim  before  thi*y  rcitrh  lbi«i 
jnteh,  thoy  raiitft  tJio  irngta  of  the  In- 
DOiir^r  ftnd  miuiuraGturiT,  and  linlght'ti 
the  I'rici'  'if  nil  cntntnoditiee.  An  nt- 
loatirccli'tiintPmCod  Ifgi^lnTMriU ob- 
■•^rre  tho  point  vbra  thr  raifilumont 
ct«S6!<,  anil   rhc  [rijiidii'D  bpgiot:  But 
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and  oppressed  by  tlie  pnhlUansj  that  they  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  under  the  conquering  arms  of  the  barbarians  ;  whose 
dominion,  as  they  hod  fewer  necessities  and  leas  art,  was 
found  preferable  to  the  refined  tyranny  of  the  Rouass. 

'It  is  an  opinion,  zealously  promoted  by  some  political 
writers,  that-,  eince  all  taxes,  as  they  pretend^  fall  ultimately 
upon  land,  it  were  better  to  lay  them  oriffinally  there,  and 
abolish  every  dnty  upon  conBuraptions.  But  it  is  denied, 
that  all  taxes  fall  ultimat'Oly  upou  land.  If  a  duty  be  laid 
upon  any  commodity,  consumed  by  an  artisan,  he  has  two 
obvious  expedients  for  paying  it;  he  may  retrench  somewhat 
of  his  expence,  or  he  may  encreaee  his  labour.  Both  these 
resources  are  mora  easy  and  natural,  than  that  of  heightening 
his  wages.  We  see,  that,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  weaver 
either  consumes  less  or  labours  more,  or  employs  both  theaa 
expedients  of  frugality  and  industry,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  reach  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  but  just,  that  he  should 
subject  himself  to  the  same  hardships,  if  they  deserve  the 
name,  for  the  sake  of  the  publick,  which  gives  him  protection. 
By  what  conlrivanco  can  he  raise  the  price  of  his  labour? 
The  manufacturer  who  employs  him,  will  not  give  him  more  : 
Neither  can  he,  because  the  merchant,  who  expoi-ts  the 
cloth,  cannot  raise  its  price,  being  limited  by  the  price  which 
it  yields  in  foreign  markets.  Every  man,  to  be  sure,  ia 
desirous  of  pushing  ofl'  from  himself  the  burden  of  any  tax, 
which  is  imposed,  and  of  laying  it  upon  others :  But  as  every 
man  has  the  same  inclination,  and  is  upon  the  defensive  ;  no 
set  of  men  can  be  supposed  to  prevail  altogether  in  this 
contest.  And  why  the  landed  gentleman  should  he  the  victim 
of  the  whole,  and  should  not  be  able  to  defend  himself,  as 
well  as  others  are,  I  cannot  readily  imagine.  All  ti'adesmen, 
indeed,  would  willingly  prey  upon  him,  and  divide  him  among 
them,  if  they  could:  But  this  inclination  they  always  have, 
though  no  taxes  were  levied ;  and  the  same  methods,  by 
which  he  gnards  against  the  imposition  of  tradesmen  before 
taxes,  will  serve  him  afterwards,  and  make  them  share  the 

ture  ii  chief)}'  lodgrU,  Kiid  mAking  thom 
MMerr*  KtmI  rvfciird  for  tnwl»  ftttd  in- 
dnitnr.  Uul  I  mu«l  codEbiw,  tlut  thii 
principle,  tho'  flnt  ndntnced  by  a  ml»- 
bnud  vriter,  hu  m  UiUa  appmntoM 
of  reMOO,  Ihat,  verv  it  not  for  his  lu- 
thori^.  it  tuul  oertr  b«ea  nctiTAd  hj 
may  bm>.] 


'  ^Editiooa  U  to  P  omit  tho  open- 
iof  MnUiMM  H  4u  u  '  fbnign  vur- 
krta.'  ud  iwd  iottMd  of  Oum :  There 
U  «  prmuljng  opinion,  that  kU  (axm, 
bowftTei  leri^  tall  Dpoo  the  land  at 
laat.  Such  an  opinioo  may  be  veefal 
ia  ItenykDi.  bj  cheeUng  the  Uodad 
gvOtleninn,  ill  wliut<<  hiiiMs  our  legiala- 
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l>urclen  witt  him.  '  They  must  be  very  heavy  taxea>  indeed, 
and  very  in  judiciously  levied,  which  tlie  artizan  will  not,  of 
himself,  bo  enabled  to  pay,  by  superior  industry  and  frugality, 
without  raising  the  price  of  his  labour. 

I  ahall  conclude  thia  subject  with  observing,  that  we  have, 
with  regard  tn  taxes,  an  instance  of  what  freqnently  happens 
in  political  institutions,  that  the  consequent's  of  thiiiga  are 
diamotrically  opposite  to  what  we  should  expect  ou  the  first 
appearance.  It  is  regarded  as  a  iundaracntal  maiim  of  the 
TuKKisH  govemment,  that  the  Qratul  Sifjuiovj  though  absolute 
master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  each  individual,  has  no 
authority  to  impose  a  new  tax;  and  every  Ottoman  prince,  who 
has  nmde  such  an  attempt,  either  has  been  obliged  l«  retract, 
or  has  found  the  fatal  effects  of  his  perseverance.  One  would 
imagine,  that  tliia  prejudice  or  established  opinion  were  the 
firmest  barrier  in  the  world  against  oppression;  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  its  effect  is  quite  coulrarj*.  The  emperor,  having 
no  regular  meLhod  of  eucreasixig  his  revenue,  must  allow  all 
the  bojihaws  and  governors  to  oppress  and  abuse  the  subjects : 
And  tiiesc  ho  squeezes  after  their  return  from  their  govem- 
jnent,  WhercM,  if  he  could  impose  a  new  tax,  like  our 
EcE0rEA.T  princes,  bis  interest  would  so  far  be  united  with 
that  of  his  people,  that  he  would  immediately  feel  the  bad 
effects  of  these  disorderly  levies  of  money,  and  would  find, 
that  a  pound,  raised  by  a  general  imposition,  would  have 
less  pernicious  effects,  than  a  shilling  taken  in  so  imeqoal 
and  arbitrar}'  a  manner. 


Essay  IX.— 0/  Public  Credit. 

It  appears  io  have  been  the  common  practice  of  antiquity, 
to  make  proviaion,  during  peace,  for  the  necessities  of 
war,  and  to  hoard  up  treasm-es  before-hand,  as  the  in- 
Btruments  either  of  conquest  or  defence ;  without  trusting 
to  extmordinary  impositions,  much  less  to  bon-owing,  in 
times  of  disorder  and  confusion.     Besides  the  immense  sums 


'  [Tbe  ronclailing  ncntsnce  i«  not  in 
Edittons  H  to  0.— i'il.  H.  fwuls  in  iU 
plii«a:  No  liilMur  in  any  romtDDditie*. 
lhrt.1  *TV  exported,  cbc  h*s  very  cim- 
•iiiembly  riiitsd  in  th«  priw.  without 
loeiag  th»  foreign  tnnrknt ;  himI  iu  Bfln]>e 
part  of  ftlmnat  awry  rmnufiicloty  is 
rxporladi   Uiia  i-in-umiUaee  Tuept  tb« 


prico  of  inc«t  BWcio  of  iBbour  nr^arly 
ll)c  namf  nflKT  Ui«  iinpDnt,ioD  of  tAX«. 
1  Ttitty  ndfl.  that  it  Iim  thin  cfTeirt  upon 
thi'  whole :  l-'or  wen  uny  kind  of  1ft- 
Imur  paiil  hfT'^nd  iti  pmportion,  all 
blinds  would  flfick  to  it,  and  would  Booa 
Kink  it  to  «.  VeTfll  with  tbe  rc«t.l 
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above  mentioned,'  which  were  amassed  by  Athens,  and  by 
the  Ptolemies,  and  other  Bucccasors  of  Alexander;  we 
learn  from  Flato,'  that  the  frugal  Lacedeuonianb  had  also 
collected  a  great  treaaurc;  and  Aeeian'  and  Plxitahcb* 
take  notice  of  the  riches  which  Alexander  got  possession  of 
on  the  conquest  of  Scsa  and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were 
reserved,  some  of  them,  from  the  time  of  Cybus.  If  I 
remember  right,  the  scripture  also  mentions  the  treasure  of 
Hezekiah  and  the  Jewish  princes;  as  profane  history  does 
that  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of  Macedon.  Tho 
aucient  republics  of  Gaul  had  commonly  large  sums  in 
reserve.*  Ever)-  one  knows  the  treasure  seized  in  Boue  by 
JtfLiOB  C^sar,  during  the  civil  i^-ars:  and  we  find  after- 
wards, that  the  wiser  emperors,  Adoustuh,  Tiberius,  Ves- 
pasian, Sbvkrcb,  &c.  always  discovered  the  prudent  fore- 
sight, of  saving  great  sums  against  any  public  exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  oar  modem  expeiiient,  which  has  become 
very  genera),  is  to  mortgage  the  public  revenues,  and  to 
trust  tlittt  posterity  will  pay  off  the  incumbrances  contracted 
by  their  ancestors :  And  they,  having  before  their  eyes,  so 
good  an  example  of  their  wise  fathers,  have  the  same  pru- 
dent reliance  on  their  posterity ;  who,  at  last,  from  necessity 
more  tban  choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the  same  confidence 
in  a  new  posterity.  But  not  to  waste  time  in  declaiming 
aguinst  a  practice  which  appears  ruinous,  "  beyond  all  con- 
troversy ;  it  seems  pretty  apparent,  that  the  ancient  maxims 
are,  in  this  respect,  more  prudent  than  the  modem ;  even 
though  the  latter  had  been  confined  within  some  reasonable 
bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any  instance,  been  attended  with 
such  fmgality,  in  time  of  peace,  as  txi  discharge  the  debts 
incurred  by  an  expensive  war.  For  why  should  the  caae  be 
so  different  between  the  public  and  an  individual,  aft  to  make 
us  establish  different  maxims  of  conduct  for  each?  If  the 
funds  of  the  former  be  greater,  its  necessar)*  expences  are 
proportionably  larger ;  if  its  resources  be  more  nnmerons, 
they  are  not  infinite ;  and  as  its  frame  should  be  calculated 
for  a  much  longer  duration  than  the  date  of  a  single  life,  or 

■  2m»fV. 

'  Alco.  I.  p.  123. 

*  Lib.  iii.  I«sn(l  19. 


*  Plitt  in  vita  Alu.  80,  }7.  H* 
RultM  lb«M  Uviuiumt  airuMiDt  to  SAOOO 
Ul«nU,orabout  IAoiillioiui*t«ri.  Qtnu- 
TW  OVBTivi  (lib.  V.  cap.  2.)  mja^  i3m 


ALKxutDni  fotrnd  in  Sou  abovs  A(^000 
UlenU. 

*  SriUBrt.m*.  if.  p.  188. 

*  [Kditions  U  to  P  add :  BttymA 
tbt>  ertdotiMof  a  hnndrcd  daaoiiitn- 
tiou.] 
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even  of  a  family,  it  shonld  embrace  maxims,  larg«,  dnrable^ 
and  generous,  a^eeably  to  the  supposed  extent  uf  its  exist- 
ence. To  trust  to  chances  and  temporary  expedients,  is, 
indeed,  what  the  necessity  of  human  affaira  frequently  renders 
miavoiduble :  but  whoeTer  voluntarily  depend  on  such  re- 
sources, have  not  necessity,  but  their  own  folly,  to  accuse  for 
their  misforiuues,  when  any  such  beful  U)em. 

If  the  abuses  of  treasures  be  dangerous,  either  by  en- 
ga^ng  the  8ta.te  in  rash  enterprizes,  or  making  it  neglect 
znilitary  discipline,  in  confidtince  of  ita  rit-hea  ;  the  abuses  of  , 
mortgaging  are  more  certain  and  inerituble  ;  poverty,  impo*  ^M 
tenee,  and  subjection  to  foreign  powers.  ^^ 

Accordiug  to  modern  policy  war  is  attended  with  every 
destructive  circumstance;  loss  of  men,  encrcaso  of  taxes, 
decay  of  commerce,  dissipation  of  money,  devastation  by  sea 
and  land.  According  to  ancient  maxims,  the  opening  of  the 
public  treasure,  as  it  produced  an  uncommon  affiuence  of 
gold  and  silver,  served  as  a  temporarj*  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry, and  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  the  inevitable  calami- 
ties of  war. 

'  It  is  very  tempting  to  a  minister  to  employ  such  an 
expedient,  a«  enables  him  to  make  a  great  6gure  during 
his  administration,  without  overburthenirg  the  people  with. 
taxes,  or  exciting  any  immediate  clamours  against  himself. 
The  practice,  tlierefore,  of  contracting  debt  will  almost  in- 
fallibly be  abused,  in  every  government.  It  would  scarcely 
be  more  imprudent  to  give  a  prodigal  son  a  credit  In  every 
banker's  shop  in  London,  than  to  impowor  a  statesman  to 
draw  bills,  in  this  maimer,  upon  posterity. 

What  then  shall  we  say  to  the  new  paradox,  that  public 
incumbrances  are,  of  themselves,  advantageous,  independent 
of  the  necessity  of  contnicting  them ;  and  that  any  state, 
even  though  it  were  not  pressed  by  a  foreign  eneraj',  could 
not  possibly  have  embraced  a  wiser  expedient  for  promoting 
commerce  and  riches,  than  to  create  funds,  and  debts,  and 
taxes,  without  limitation '?  Beasonings,  such  as  these,  might 
naturally  have  passed  for  trials  of  wit  among  rhetoricians, 
like  the  paneg)*ric8  on  folly  and  a  fever,  on  BusiEis  and 
Nebo,  had  we  not  seen  such  absurd  maxims  patronized  by 
great  ministers,  and  by  a  whole  party  among  us." 


*  [Tbis  p«ragnpli  wm  added  in  £d. 
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Let  us  examine  tte  consequences  of  pnblic  debts,  both  in 
our  domestic  niana^^einent,  hj  their  influence  on  commerce 
and  industry;  and  in  our  foreign  transactions,  by  their  efiect 
on  wars  and  negoeiations.* 

Public  securities  are  with  ua  become  a  kind  of  money,  and 
pass  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or  silver.  Wher- 
ever any  profitable  undertaking  offers  itself,  how  expensive 
soever,  there  are  never  wanting  hands  enow  to  embrace  it ; 
nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  sums  in  the  public  stockg,  fear  to 
launch  out  into  the  most  extensive  trade ;  since  he  is  pos- 
sessed uf  funds,  which  will  answer  the  most  sudden  demand 
that  can  be  made  upon  him.  No  merchant  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  by  him  any  considerable  cash.  Bank-stock,  or 
India-bonds,  especially  the  latter,  serve  ail  the  same  pur- 
poses ;  because  he  can  dispose  of  them,  or  pledge  them  to  a 
banker,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  not  idle,  even  vFhen  in  his  scritoire,  but  bring  him  in 
a  constant  revenue.  In  abort,  our  national  debts  furnish 
merchants  with  a  species  of  money,  that  is  continually  mul- 
tiplying in  their  hands,  and  produces  sure  gain,  besides  the 


not  th«  niuii*  of  ipectoaa)  thongh  thvj 
nmlj  nut  bo  Lbe  fuundAtion  of  Li>iit> 
Ohpueo's  eoaduct,  for  ba  bad  noru 
MUM ;  stirred  nt  Uaat  to  kc«p  his  par- 
tienn*  in  conntonuict^  and  perplex  th« 
tui<J»nit«nding  of  tho  natton.] 

'  [Eilittoii«  H  to  P  iwid :  There  i«  k 
won!,  which  is  ber«  ia  the  month  of 
crTory  body,  and  which,  I  find,  has  also 
gni  Abroad,  ttod  is  much  employed  by 
foreign  writara.*  ia  imiution  of  the 
BtcnusH;  and  thin  »,  ciutvutiom. 
Xtaia  word  serreA  m  kd  ftccoual  of 
ftvcry  thing ;  and  though  I  efMttta*,  thnL 
I  bare  •onfflit  for  its  mtaniDs  in  the 
proMBt  subject,  eT«r  since  f  wm  a 
BcbooUboy.  I  bare  mrm  yet  beoii  able 
to  dkeorer  it.  What  posmble  adTao- 
tags  is  thern  whirli  the  nation  ran  rvuip 
by  the  iMaj  Innshrenea  of  stock  I'roiii 
hand  to  band  ?  Or  is  tbwo  any  parall«l 
to  be  drawn  from  the  rimilAlion  of 
othsr  eommoditioe,  to  that  of  chequer. 
notes  and LfDU  bonds ?  WhereamaDu- 
Csctuvr  has  a  qaick  eale  of  hii  goods 
to  tha  moKhaiit,  iha  merchant  to  ths 
sbopkaapar,  Um  slnpkenpcr  to  bis  cu»- 
tomof;  thii  «lmD>   tndnstiy,  and 


ffirai  new  eaeoorajtemeiit  to  the  first 
dealer  or  ths  manufitctunn'  and  all  hts 
tndeiimni,  and  makes  tbi-n  pfodooe 
more  and  better  commodities  of  ths 
•anie  specie*.  A  rtngunlioii  is  hcr« 
pomidoos,  wbsrsTsr  it  happens ;  be< 
Muse  it  opcmtes  haekwardii,  and  stApt 
or  b«nainbB  ths  iDdortriona  hand  in  lU 
prodaetion  of  what  ia  uBefnl  to  bninaa 
life.  But  what  prodaotioa  wo  owe  U> 
Ciuxun-ALun',  or  ereu  what  convuiiip- 
tion,  excvpt  Uint  of  duflee,  and  [vn,  ink. 
and  paper.  I  bars  not  yet  loaned ;  nor 
caa  one  fonee  ths  lass  or  decay  of  any 
one  beneBcial  conmereo  or  eommoilily. 
thoagb  that  pbtos and  nil  iuiobabitaiita 
won>  for  ever  buried  in  Ihs  ocesn. 

But  though  this  t«m  has  nersr  baen 
csplninn)  ^  tliose  vfco  insist  so  nneh 
on  the  aihiintag'-s  that  rssnit  ban  ft 
circaluiion.  there  SMma.  howsror.  to  bo 
•mine  tirnefit  of  a  aiinilar  kind,  anoing 
from  our  iDcuint>niDces :  A"  iDdMd, 
whm  huntau  evil  ii  titere,  which  is  not 
attended  with  «ume  adrantagef  This 
we  shAll  endearonr  to  explain,  that  w« 
may  eitimnro  Utp  Wright  which  va 
ongbt  (o  allow  it.} 


*  McLon,  Dc  Tot,  Law.  in  tbo  puipblelf  publidiod  in  Vuksc*. 
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proBts  of  their  commerce.  This  must  enable  them  to  trade 
upon  less  profit.  The  Bmall  profit  of  the  merchant  renders 
the  commodity  cheaper,  causes  a  greater  consamption, 
quickens  tlie  labour  of  the  common  people,  and  helps  to 
spread  arts  and  induBtry  throughout  the  whole  society. 

There  are  also,  we  may  observe,  in  England  and  in  all 
states,  which  have  both  commerce  and  public  debts,  a  set  ot 
men,  who  are  half  merchants,  half  stock-holders,  and  may 
be  supposed  willing  to  trade  for  small  profits;  because  com- 
merce is  not  their  principal  or  sole  support,  and  their 
revenues  iii  the  funds  are  a  sure  resource  fur  themselves  and 
their  families.  Were  there  no  funds,  great  merchantfl  would 
have  no  expedient  for  realizing  or  securing  any  part  of  their 
profit,  but  by  making  purchases  of  lands;  and  land  has 
many  disadvantages  in  comparison  of  funds.  Requiring 
more  care  and  inspection,  it  divides  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  merchant;  upon  any  tempting  offer  or  extraordinary 
accident  in  trade,  it  is  not  so  easily  converted  into  money  ; 
and  as  it  attracts  too  much,  both  bj  the  many  natural  plea^ 
Bures  it  affords,  and  the  authoritj  it  gives,  it  soon  converts 
the  citizen  into  the  country  geutlcmau.  More  men,  there- 
fore, with  large  stocks  and  incomes,  may  natnrally  be  sup- 
posed to  continue  in  trade,  where  there  are  public  debts ;  and 
this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  of  some  advantage  to  commerce, 
by  diminishing  its  profits,  promoting  circulation,  and  en- 
couraging industry.' 

But,  in  opposition  to  these  two  favoorable  circumstances, 
perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh  the  many  dis- 
advautages  which  attend  our  public  debts,  in  the  whole 
interior  a>cononiy  of  the  state :  You  will  find  no  comparison 
between  the  ill  and  the  good  which  result  from  them. 

First  yli  is  certain,  that  national  debt^  cause  a  mighty  con- 
fluence of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the  great  sums, 
levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  interest ;  and  perhaps,  toOj 
by  the  advantages  in  trade  above  mentioned,  which  they  give 
the  merchanta  in  the  capital  above  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
The  question  is,  whether,  in  our  case,  it  be  for  tlie  public 


)  [EditJDDi  II  to  0  add  UB  not«; 
Ob  uis  head,  I  shall  oLsarro,  wiUiOTit 
intirrmptine  th«  thrctxt  of  tlii>  arguincal, 
tlut  llmmtiltiplit^Uyof  oar  public  d«bu 
niTM  ntlinr  In  Htnk  Uie  iul«r««l.  bjkI 
ikat  the  moi«  tliii  foremmenc  boregwK, 


Iho  chwpcr  may  thcj  ncp«ct  to  borrow ; 
conUvry  to  fint  api-ivniQti',  and  etttt- 
tniry  to  I'omman  npiiiion.  The  profits 
of  trada  hii,r«  itn  iDflueocff  oa  inicnfU 
iyeo  Ebmy  IV.] 
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interest,  that  so  many  privileges  should  be  conferred  on 
London,  which  haa  ah^ady  arrired  at  such  an  enormons  size, 
and  seems  still  encreiwing?  Some  men  are  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences.  For  my  own  part.,  I  cannot  forbear 
thinking,  that,  though  the  head  is  undoubtedly  too  lar^  for 
the  body,  yet  that  great  city  is  so  happily  situated,  that  its 
excessive  huUc  cauaua  less  iucouveiiieiiee  than  even  a  smaller 
capital  to  a  greater  kingdom.  There  is  more  difference 
between  the  prices  of  all  provisions  in  Paris  and  Languedoo, 
than  between  those  in  London  and  Yorkphirk.  '  The  im- 
mense greatoeaa,  indeed,  of  London,  under  a  government 
which  admits  not  of  diacretioaary  power,  rend^jra  the  jMJOple 
&ctioua,  mutinous,  seditious,  and  even  perhaps  rebellious. 
But  to  this  evil  the  national  debts  themselves  tend  to  provide 
a  remedy.  The  first  visible  eruption,  or  even  immediate 
danger,  of  public  disorders  must  alarm  all  the  stockholders, 
whose  property  is  the  most  precarious  of  any  ;  and  will  make 
them  fly  to  the  support  of  government,  whether  menaced  by 
Jacobitish  violenit^e  or  democratical  frenzy. 

Secondly,  Public  stocka,  being  a  kind  of  paper-credit,  have 
all  the  disa^lvanta^us  attending  that  species  of  money.  They 
l>anish  gold  and  silver  from  the  most  considerable  commerce 
of  the  state,  reduce  them  to  conimnn  circnlation,  and  by  that 
means  render  all  provisions  and  labour  dearer  than  otherwise 
they  would  be.' 

Thirdly^  The  taxes,  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  interests  of 
these  debts,'  are  apt  either  to  heighten  the  price  of  labour,  or 
be  an  oppression  on  the  poorer  sort. 

FourtUy,  As  foreigners  possess  a  great  share  of  our 
national  funds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner,  tributary 
to  them,  and  may  in  time  occasion  the  transport  of  our 
people  and  our  indnatry. 

Fifthly,  Tlie  greater  port  of  the  public  stock  being  always 
in  the  hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their  revenue,  our 
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Arnds,  in  that  view,  give  great  encoura^ment  to  an  nscless 
and  nnactive  life. 

Bnt  thoiTgh  tbe  injnry,  that  arises  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry from  ourptiblic  funds,  will  appear,  upon  balancing  tbe 
whole,  not  inconsidflntble,  it  is  trivial,  in  comparison  of  the 
prejudice  tliat  results  to  tb«  state  considered  as  a  body  politic, 
which  must  support  itself  in  the  society  of  nations,  and  have 
various  transactiona  with  other  states  iu  wars  and  negocia- 
tions.  The  ill,  there,  is  pm-e  and  unmixed,  without  any 
favourable  circumstance  to  atoue  for  it;  and  it  is  an  ill  too  of 
a  uature  tbe  highest  and  most  important. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  tbe  public  is  do  weaker 
upon  account  of  its  debts  ;  since  they  are  mostly  due  among 
ourselves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one  as  they  take 
from  another.  It  is  like  transferring  money  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left ;  which  leaves  the  person  neither  richer  nor 
poorer  than  before.  Such  loose  reasonings  and  specious 
compansons  will  always  pass,  where  we  judge  not  upon  prin* 
ciples.  I  ask,  Is  it  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  over- 
burthen  a  nation  witli  taxes,  even  where  the  sovereign  resides 
among  them?  The  very  doubt  seems  extravagant;  since  it 
is  requisite,  in  every  community,  that  there  be  a  certain  pro- 
portion observed  between  the  laborious  and  the  idle  part  of 
it.  But  if  all  onr  present  taxes  be  mortgaged,  must  we  not 
invent  new  ones?  And  may  not  this  matter  be  carried  to  a 
length  that  is  ruinous  and  destructive? 

In  every  nation,  there  are  always  some  methods  of  levying 
money  more  easy  than  others,  agreeably  to  the  way  of  living 
of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they  make  use  of.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  excises  upon  malt  and  beer  afford  a  lar^ 
revenue  ;  because  the  operations  of  malting  and  brewing  are 
tedious,  and  are  impossible  to  be  concealed ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  these  commodities  are  not  so  absolutely  necessary  to 
life,  as  that  the  raising  of  their  price  would  very  much  affect 
the  poorer  sort.  These  taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  wiiat 
difficulty  to  find  new  ones !  what  vexation  and  ruin  of  the 
poor! 

Thities  npon  consumption  arft  more  cqnal  and  easy  than 
those  upon  possessions.  What  a  hiss  tu  thu  public,  that  the 
former  are  all  exhausted,  and  that  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  more  grievous  method  of  levying  taxes ! 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  laud  luily  stewards  to  the  public^ 
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must  notnecesBity  force  them  to  practise  all  the  arts  of  oppres- 
sion used  by  stewards ;  where  the  absence  or  negligence  of 
the  proprietor  render  them  secure  against  enquiry  ? 

It  will  scarcely  be  asserted,  that  no  bounds  ou^^lit  ever  to 
be  set  to  national  debts ;  and  that  the  public  would  be  no 
weaker,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  land-tax, 
mort^a^ed,  with  all  the  present  customs  and  excises.  There 
is  something,  therefore,  in  the  case,  beside  the  mere  trans- 
ferring of  property  from  the  one  hand  to  another.  In  500 
years,  the  posterity  of  those  now  in  the  coaches,  and  of  those 
upon  the  Inixes,  will  probably  have  changed  places,  without 
affecting  the  public  by  these  revolutions. 

'  Suppose  the  public  once  fairl;  brought  to  that  condition, 
to  which  it  is  hastening  with  snch  amazing  rapidity ;  suppose 
the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nineteen  shillings  iu  the 
pound ;  for  it  can  never  bear  the  whole  twenty ;  suppose  all 
the  excises  and  customs  to  be  screwed  up  to  the  utmost  which 
the  nation  can  bear,  without  entirely  losing  its  commerce  and 
industry;  and  suppose-  that  all  those  funds  arc  mortgaged  to 
perpetuity,  and  that  the  invention  and  wit  of  all  our  pro- 
jectors can  find  no  new  imposition,  which  may  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  loan ;  and  let  ns  consider  the  necessary 
consequences  of  this  situation.  Though  the  imperfect  state 
of  onr  political  knowledge,  and  the  narrow  capacities  of  men* 
make  it  difficult  to  fortel  the  effects  which  will  result  from 
any  untried  measure,  the  seeds  of  ruin  are  here  scattered  with 
such  profusion  aa  not  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  careless 
observer. 

In  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  the  only  persons,  who 
possess  any  revenue  beyond  the  immediate  eflects  of  their 
industry,  are  the  stock-holders,  who  draw  almost  all  the  rent 
of  the  land  and  booses,  besides  the  produce  of  all  the  customs 
and  excises.  These  are  men,  who  have  no  connexions  with 
the  state,  who  can  enjoy  their  revenue  in  any  part  of  the 
globe  in  which  they  chuse  to  reside,  who  will  naturally  bury 
themselves  in  the  capital  or  la  great  cities,  and  who  will  sink 
into  the  lethargy  of  a  stupid  and  pampered  luxurj*,  without 
spirit.,  ambition,  or  enjoyment.  Adieu  to  all  ideas  of  nobility, 
gentry,  and  family.  The  stocks  can  be  transferred  in  an  in- 
stant, and  being  in  such  a  fluctuating  state,  will  seldom  be 
transmitted  during  three  generations  from  father  to  son.   Or 
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were  tliey  to  remain  ever  so  long  in  one  family,  tliey  conTey 
no  hereditary  authority  or  credit  to  the  possessor ;  and  by 
this  mpans,  the  several  ranks  of  men,  which  form  a  kind  of 
independent  magistracy  in  a  state,  instituted  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  are  entirely  lost ;  and  nvery  man  in  autliority  derives 
his  influence  from  the  commission  alone  of  the  sovereign. 
No  expedient  remains  for  preventing  or  suppressing  insor- 
rections,  but  mercenary  armies :  No  expedieut  at  all  remains 
for  resisting  tyranny :  Elections  are  svfayed  by  bribery  and 
Gorraption  alone  :  Aud  the  middle  power  between  king  and 
people  being  totally  removed,  a  grievous  despotism  must  iu- 
iulHbly  prevail.  The  landholders,  despised  for  their  poverty, 
and  hated  for  their  oppressions,  vriU  be  utterly  unable  to  make 
any  opposition  to  it. 

Though  a  resolution  should  l>e  formed  by  the  legislature 
never  to  impose  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce  and  dia- 
courages  industry,  it  will  be  impossible  for  men,  in  subjects 
of  such  extreme  delicacy,  to  reason  so  justly  as  never  to  be 
mistaken,  or  amidst  difficulties  so  urgent,  never  to  be  seduced 
from  their  resohitinn.  The  continual  fluctuations  in  com- 
merce require  continual  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes; 
which  exposes  the  legislature  every  moment  to  the  danger 
both  of  wilful  and  involuntary  eiTor.  And  any  great  blow 
given  to  trade,  whether  by  injudicious  taxes  or  by  other 
accidents,  throws  the  whole  system  of  government  into  oon* 
fusion. 

But  what  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ,  even  sup- 
posing trade  to  continue  in  the  most  flourishing  cundition,  in 
onler  to  support  its  foreign  wars  and  enterprises,  and  to 
defend  its  own  honour  and  interests,  or  those  of  itti  allies  9 
I  do  not  ask  how  the  public  is  to  exert  such  a  prodigious 
power  as  it  has  maintained  during  our  late  wars ;  where  we 
have  80  much  exceeded,  not  only  our  own  natural  strength, 
but  oven  that  of  the  greatest  empires.  This  extravagance  is 
the  abuse  complained  of,  as  the  source  of  all  the  dangers,  to 
nhich  we  are  at  present  exposed.  But  since  we  must  still 
suppose  great  commerce  and  opulence  to  remain,  even  after 
every  fund  is  mortgaged ;  these  riches  must  be  defended  by 
proportional  power ;  and  whence  is  the  public  to  derive  the 
revenue  which  supports  it?  It  must  plainly  be  from  a  con- 
tinual taxation  of  their  annuitants,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
from  mortgaging  anew,  on  every  exigency,  a  certain  part  of 
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their  annoitiea ;  and  thus  making  them  contribute  to  their 
own  defence,  and  to  that  of  the  nation.  But  the  difficuUiet), 
attending  this  system  of  policy,  will  easily  appear,  whether 
we  suppose  the  king  to  have  become  absolute  master,  or  to 
be  still  controuled  by  national  coancils,  in  which  the  onnai- 
tanto  themselves  must  necessarily  bear  the  priucipal  sway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  absolute,  as  may  naturally  be 
expected  from  this  situation  of  affairs,  it  is  so  easy  for  him 
to  encrease  his  exactions  upon  the  annuttajits,  which  amount 
only  to  the  retaining  money  in  his  own  hands*  that  this 
species  of  property  would  soon  lose  all  its  credit,  and  the 
whole  income  of  every  individual  in  the  state  must  lie  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign:  A  degree  of  despotism, 
which  no  oriental  monarchy  has  ever  yet  attained.  If,  on 
the  contniry,  the  consent  of  the  annuitants  be  requisite  for 
every  taxation,  they  will  never  be  persuaded  to  contribute 
sufficiently  even  to  the  support  of  government ;  as  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  revenue  must  in  that  oase  be  very  sensible, 
would  not  be  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  a  branch  of 
excise  or  customs,  and  would  not  be  shared  by  any  other 
order  of  the  state,  who  are  already  supposed  to  be  taxed  to 
the  utmost.  There  are  instances,  in  some  republics,  of  a 
hundredth  penny,  and  sometimes  of  tlie  fiilieth,  being  given 
to  the  support  of  the  state ;  but  this  is  always  an  extroordi- 
naiy  exertion  of  power,  and  can  never  become  the  foundation 
of  a  constant  national  defence.  We  have  always  fonnd, 
where  a  government  has  mortgaged  all  its  revenues,  that 
it  necessarily  sin}ts  into  a  state  of  languor,  inactivity,  and 
impotence. 

Such  are  the  inconveniencies,  which  may  reasonably  be 
foreseen,  of  this  situation,  to  which  Great  Bhitain  ia  visibly 
tending.  Not  to  mention,  the  numberless  inconveniencies, 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  which  must  result  from  so 
monstrous  a  situation  as  thut  of  making  the  public  the  chief 
or  wle  proprietor  of  land,  besides  investing  it  with  every 
bmnch  of  customs  and  excise,  which  the  fertile  imagination 
of  ministers  and  projectors  have  been  able  to  invent. 

I  must  confess,  that  there  is  a  strange  supineness,  from 
long  custom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  regai'd  to 
public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  so  vehemently  rnniplaia 
of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doctrines.  We  all  own, 
that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  cannot  hope,  either  that 
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this  or  any  future  miuistrj  will  be  possessed  of  such  rigid 
and  steady  frugality,  aa  to  muke  a  considerable  progress  in 
the  payment  of  our  debts  ;  or  that  the  situation  of  foreign 
affairs  will,  for  any  long  time,  allow  them  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity for  such  an  undertaking.'  What  then  w  to  hecome  of 
•M  ?  Were  we  ever  bo  good  Cluiatians,  and  ever  so  resigned 
to  Providence ;  this,  methinksj  were  a  curious  question,  even 
considered  as  a  speculative  one,  and  what  it  might  not  be 
altogether  impossible  to  form  some  conjectural  solution  of. 
The  eventa  here  will  depend  little  upon  the  contingencies  of 
battles,  negociations,  intrigues,  and  factiuns.  There  seems 
to  be  a  natural  progress  of  thingSj  which  may  guide  our 
reasoning.  As  it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate  share 
of  prudence,  when  we  first  began  this  practice  of  mortgagring, 
to  have  foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  ministers, 
that  things  would  necessarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we 
see ;  so  now,  that  they  have  at  last  happUy  reached  it,  it  may 
not  be  difficult  to  guess  at  the  cimsequences.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  one  of  these  two  events;  either  the  natiuu  must  destroy 
public  credit^  or  public  credit  will  destroy  the  nation.  It  is 
impossible  that  tiiey  can  both  subsist,  after  the  uianner  they 
have  been  hitherto  managed,  in  this,  aa  well  as  in  sooie 
other  countries. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  our  debts, 
which  was  proposed  by  an  eiceUent  citizen,  Mr.  HnTcnrNSON, 
above  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was  much  approved  of  by- 
some  men  of  sense,  but  never  wafi  likely  to  take  eSect.  He 
a&serted,  that  there  was  a  fallacy  in  imagining  that  the 
public  owed  this  debt ;  for  that  really  every  individual  owed 
a  proportional  share  of  it,  and  paid,  in  hia  taxes,  a  propor- 
tional share  of  the  interest,  beside  the  expence  of  levj-ing 
these  taxes.  Hud  we  not  butter,  then,  says  he,  make  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  debt  among  oursclres,  and  each  of  us  con- 
tribute a  sum  suitable  to  his  property,  and  by  that  means 
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discharge  at  once  all  oiir  funds  oud  public  mortfi^ges  9  He 
seems  not  to  hare  considered,  that  the  laborious  poor  paj  a 
considerable  part  of  the  taxes  by  their  annaal  consumptions, 
though  they  coiild  not  advance,  at  once,  a  proportional  part 
of  the  Slim  required.  Not  to  mention,  that  property  in 
money  and  stock  in  trade  might  easily  be  concealed  or  dia- 
giiised  ;  and  that  risible  property  in  lands  and  houses  wotdd 
really  at  last  answer  for  the  whole :  An  inequality  and 
oppression,  which  never  would  be  submitted  to.  But  though 
this  project  is  not  likely  to  take  place ;  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable,  that,  when  the  nation  becomes  heartily  sick  of 
their  debts,  and  is  cmelly  oppressed  by  them,  some  daring 
projector  may  arise  with  visionary  schemes  for  their  discharge. 
And  OS  public  credit  will  begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little 
frail,  the  least  touch  will  destroy  it,  as  happened  in  Francb 
during  the  regency ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will  die  of  lh« 
doctor.^ 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national  faith 
will  be  the  necessary  effect  of  wars,  defeats,  misfortunes,  and 
public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of  victories  and  conquests. 
I  must  confess,  when  I  see  princes  and  states  6ghting  and 
quarrelling,  amidst  their  debt«,  funds,  and  public  mortgages, 
it  always  brings  to  my  mind  a  match  of  cudgel-playing  fought 
in  a  China  shop.  How  can  it  be  expected,  that  sovereigna 
will  spore  a  species  of  property,  which  is  pernicious  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  su  tittle  compassion 
on  lives  and  proj>ertieB,  that  are  useful  to  both  ?  Let  the 
time  come  (and  surely  ii  will  come)  when  the  new  funds, 
created  for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not  subscribed  to, 
and  raise  not  the  money  projected.  Suppose,  either  that  the 
cosh  of  the  nation  is  exhausted ;  or  that  our  faith,  which  has 
hitherto  been  so  ample,  begins  to  fail  os.    Suppose,  that,  in 
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this  dititresg,  the  nation  is  ihreutened  with  an  inTasion  ;  a 
rebelliun  ia  au^pect^id  or  broken  out  at  home ;  a  Htjuadron 
cannot  be  equipped  for  want  of  pay,  victuaLj,  or  repairs ;  or 
even  a  foreign  subBidy  cannot  be  advanced.  What  must  a 
prince  or  minister  do  in  such  an  emergence  ?  The  right  of 
Belf-preser?atiou  is  unalienable  In  every  iudividual,  much 
more  in  every  community.  And  the  folly  of  our  statesmen 
must  then  be  greater  than  the  foUy  of  those  who  first  con- 
tracted debt,  or,  what  is  more,  than  that  of  those  who  trusted 
or  continue  to  trust  this  security,  if  theue  statesmen  have  the 
means  of  safety  in  their  hands,  and  do  not  employ  them. 
The  funds,  created  and  mortgaged,  will,  by  that  time,  bring 
in  a  large  yearly  revenue,  sufficient  for  the  defence  and  secu- 
ri.ty  of  the  nation  :  Money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  exchequer, 
ready  for  the  discharge  of  the  quarterly  interest :  Necesaity 
calla,  fear  urges,  reason  exhorts,  compassion  alone  exclaims : 
The  money  will  immediately  be  seized  for  the  current  sen-ice, 
under  the  most  solemn  protestations,  perhaps,  of  being  im- 
mediately replaced.  But  no  more  is  requisite.  The  whole 
fabric,  already  tottering,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries 
thousands  in  its  ruing.  And  this,  1  think,  may  be  ciUlud  thu 
natural  death  of  public  credit  ?  For  to  this  period  it  tends  as 
naturally  as  an  animal  bod/  to  its  dissolution  and  destruc- 
tion. 

'So  great  dupes  ore  the  generality  of  mankind,  that,  notr 
withstanding  such  a  violent  shock  to  public  credit,  as  a 
voluntary  bankruptcy  in  Enqlab^d  would  occasion,  it  would 
not  probably  be  long  ere  credit  would  again  revive  in  as 
flourishing  a  condition  as  before.  The  present  king  of 
Trance,  during  the  late  war,  borrowed  money  at  lower  in- 
terest tiiaii  ever  liiu  grandfather  did ;  and  h&  low  as  the 
Bkitisu  parliament,  comparing  the  natural  rate  of  interest 
in  both  kingdoms.  And  tbougli  men  are  commonly  more 
governed  by  what  they  have  seeu,  than  by  what  they  foresee, 
with  whatever  cprtainty;  y'^t  pntmises,  protestations,  fair 
appearan<*es,  with  the  allnrein«nta  of  present  intt^rest,  have 
such  powerful  influence  as  tew  are  able  to  resist.  Mankind 
are,  in  all  ages,  caught  by  the  same  baits :  Tlte  same  tricks, 
played  over  atid  over  again,  still  trepan  them.  The  heights 
of  popuiarity  and  patriotism  are  still  the  beaten  road  to 
power  and  tyranny  ;  flattery  to  treachery ;  standing  armies 

*  [Tbu  puttgnph  appo&rii  in  £diUuiui  H  to  f  sa  a  foouiott.  \ 
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to  arbitrarj  pfovemment:  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  tfin- 
poral  Ulterest  of  the  clergy.  The  fear  of  an  everlastin}^  de- 
struction of  credit,  aUowing  it  to  bo  an  evil,  is  a  needless 
bugbear.  A  prudent  man,  in  reality,  would  rather  lend  to 
the  public  immediately  after  we  had  taken  u  spun^  to  our 
debts,  than  at  present;  as  much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even 
though  one  could  not  force  him  to  pay,  ia  a  preferable  debtor 
to  an  honest  bankrupt :  For  the  former,  in  order  to  carry  on 
businees,  may  find  it  his  interest  to  discharge  hia  debts 
where  they  are  not  exorbitant :  The  latter  has  it  not  in  his 
power.  The  reasoning  of  Tacitus,'  as  it  is  eternally  true,  is 
very  applicable  to  our  present  case.  Sed  v»lgn*  ad  maynitu- 
di-nem  henejieiorum  aderat :  Stultummu*  quisque  pecttniig  tnerca- 
hatur:  Ajntd  napienfeji  casga  habebantur,  qiuB  nf-qne  dari  n^qn^i 
accipif  saha  republieiLy  jtolerant.  The  public  ia  a  debtor,  whom 
no  man  can  oblige  to  pay.  The  only  check  which  the 
creditors  have  upon  her,  is  the  interest  of  preaerving  credit ; 
an  interest,  which  may  easily  be  overbalanced  by  a  great 
debt,  and  by  a  difficult  and  extraordinary  emergence,  even 
Buppoiiiug  that  credit  irrecoverable.  Not  to  mention,  that  a 
present  necesaity  often  forcea  states  into  measures,  which  are, 
strictly  Bpeaking,  a^inst  their  interest. 

These  two  events,  supposed  above,  are  calamitous,  but  not 
the  most  calamitous.  Thousands  are  thereby  sacrificed  to 
the  safety  of  millions.  But  we  are  not  without  danger,  that 
the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and  that  millions  may  be 
sacrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary  safety  of  thousands.* 
Our  popular  government,  perhaps,  will  render  it  difficult  or 
dangeruus  for  a  minister  to  venture  on  so  desperate  an  ex- 
pedient, OS  that  of  a  voluntary  bankruptcy.  And  thongh  the 
house  of  Lords  be  altogether  composed  of  proprietors  of  land, 
and  the  Lonse  of  Commons  chiefly  ;  and  consequently  neither 

ereot  «  wry  n*«r  period,  "iwh  m  h»lf  n 
c^ntdfy,  hiw  not  our  fritien'  ptonl^nriMi 
or  thii  kind  bc«n  kliMdj  f<wna  falU- 
riooF,  by  tho  llanl^ioQ  of  our  pnbhc 
cndit  90  mtK'h  b<'yooJ  ivll  rowonAblo 
»pni4Miou.  Vi*hen  Um  naUolo^n  in 
Fkahcb  were  orvry  jva  (uret«)liag  Uw 
death  of  Hkkbt  IV.  TVm/iUhm.  nira 
hck  rnmat  be  n^kt  at  tMt.  W*  fliuil. 
tluinfbn,  b«  more  cauLian*  Uun  to 
aHtgn  wij  pftam  date ;  and  thiUl  con- 
Wot  ourMlre*  wiUi  pointJRg  oat  tb* 
•Tuil  in  g«)«»L 


'  Hitt.  l^.  iii.  6«. 

■  I  han>  hmri  it  has  bMO  com|mt«d, 
that  all  tha  credlton  of  tta*  public,  u- 
tiTM  and  forai^m,  aUMnint  ooly  lo 
17.000.  ThMo  make  a  figurr  at  pn* 
MHit  CO  thdir  income  ;  tint,  is  gam  of  a 
pnbLifl  bonkmptcjr.  wonJ>J,  ia  nii  inManl, 
McoiBa  the  lowMt  aa  well  aa  th^  moM 
vretc^ed  of  the  pf>op!o.  Th«  digtiitj 
and  Mtthoritj'  of  the  WdtKl  gantr;  and 
nebUtty  ia  mncb  bottar  root«d;  and 
would  render  the  cootention  nrj  nti- 
equal,  if  ever  va  cone  to  that  axtnoutv. 
One  would   iarline  to  aaeipi  to  thie 
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of  them  I'-an  be  HUpposed  to  liave  great  property  in  the  funds ; 
yet  the  connections  of  the  membera  may  be  so  great  with 
the  proprietors,  as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of  public 
faith,  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  justice,  strictly  Bpt'akingj 
requires.  And  perhaps  too,  our  foreign  enemies '  may  hv  a(M 
politic  as  to  discover,  that  our  safety  lies  in  despair,  and  mar 
not,  therefore,  show  the  danger,  open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be 
inevitable.  The  balance  of  po^ver  in  Eubope,  our  grand- 
fathers, our  fathers,  and  we,  have  all  deemed  too  unequal  to 
be  preserved  wlthtmt  our  attention  and  assistance.  But  our 
children,  weary  of  the  strug-jjle,  and  fettered  with  incum- 
brances, may  sit  down  secure,  and  see  their  neighbours 
oppressed  and  conquered  ;  till,  at  last,  they  themselves  and 
their  creditors  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the  etmqueror.  And 
this  may  properly  enough  be  denominated  the  vicJent  deai-h 
ofonr  public  credit.  ^M 

These  seem  to  be  the  events,  vehich  are  not  very  remot«^^ 
and  which  reason  foresees  a^  clearly  almost  as  she  can  do 
any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And  though  the 
ancients  maintained,  that  in  order  to  reach  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, a  certain  divine  fury  or  madness  was  requisite,  one 
may  safely  affirm,  that,  in  order  to  deliver  such  prophecies  as 
these,  no  more  is  necessary,  than  merely  to  be  in  one's  senseA^ 
free  from  the  influence  of  popular  madness  and  delusion. 
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EsRAY  X. — Of  some  RertiArkahU  OnelorM. 

I  BHALL  observe  three  remarkable  customs  in  three  celebrated 
governments ;  and  shall  conclude  from  the  whole,  that  all 
general  maxims  in  politics  ought  to  be  established  with  great 
caution ;  and  that  irregular  and  extraordinary  appearances 
are  frequently  discovered  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the 
physical  world.  The  former,  perhaps,  we  can  better  account 
for,  after  they  happen,  from  springs  and  principles,  of  which 
every  one  has,  within  himself,  or  from  observation,  the 
strongest  aasurance  and  conviction  :  But  it  is  often  fully  as 
impossible  for  human  prudence,  before-hand,  to  foresee  and 
foretel  them. 

I.  One  would  think  it  essential  to  every  supreme  council 
or  assembly,  which   debates,  that  entire  liberty  of  sp 

'  [Editioui  n  to  r  :    nr  nitherenemj  (for  we  have  but  one  lodr«ad.)] 
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should  be  panted  to  every  member,  and  that  all  motions  or 
reasonings  should  be  received,  which  can  any  wige  tend  to 
illustrute  the  point  under  deliberation.  One  would  conclude> 
with  still  greater  assurance,  that,  after  a  motion  was  made, 
which  was  voted  and  approved  by  that  assembly  in  which  the 
legislative  power  i»  lodged,  the  member  who  mude  the  motiou 
muat  for  ever  be  exempted  from  future  trial  or  enquiry.  But 
no  political  maxim  can^  at  first  sight,  ^pear  more  undis- 
putable,  than  that  he  muat,  at  least,  be  secured  from  all 
iufurior  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  nothing  less  than  the  same 
supreme  le^lative  assembly,  in  their  subsequent  meetings, 
could  make  him  accountable  for  those  motions  and  harangues, 
to  which  they  had  before  given  their  approbation.  But  these 
axioms,  however  irrefragable  tbcy  may  appear,  have  all  failed 
in  the  Atheioan  govcmmeDt,  &om  causes  and  principles  too, 
which  appear  almost  inevitable. 

By  the  ypa^^h  TrapavofKov,  or  ii\di(tm«nt  of  ilUgaliiy^  [though 
it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or  commentators) 
any  man  was  tried  and  punished  in  a  common  court  of  jndica 
ture,  for  any  law  which  ha<1  passed  upon  his  motion,  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  if  that  law  appeared  to  the  court 
unjust,  or  prejudicial  to  the  public.  Thus  Dehosthenks, 
finding  that  ship-money  was  levied  irregularly,  and  that  the 
poor  bore  the  same  burden  as  the  rich  in  equipping  the 
gallies,  corrected  this  inequality  by  a  very  useful  law,  which 
proportioned  tho  expence  to  the  revenue  and  income  of  each 
individual.  He  moved  for  this  law  in  the  assembly:  he 
proved  it«  advantages*;  he  convinced  the  people,  the  only 
legisUtore  in  Athens  ;  the  law  pasaed,  and  was  carried  into 
execution :  Yet  waa  ho  tried  in  a  criminal  court  for  that  law, 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  rich,  who  resented  tho  alteration 
that  he  hod  introduced  into  the  finances.'  He  was  indeed 
acquitted,  upon  proving  anew  the  usefulness  of  his  law. 

CTEsiPBoir  moved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
particular  honours  should  be  conferred  on  Demostheneb,  as 
on  a  citizen  affectionate  and  useful  to  the  commonwealth  : 
The  people,  convinced  of  this  truth,  voted  those  honours :  Yet 
was  CTKSirHON  tried  by  iheypa^i^'rrapta'Qfiav.  It  was  asserted, 
among  other  topics,  that  Deuosthers  was  sot  a  good 
citizen,  nor  affectionate  to  the  oommODweolth :  And  the 
orator  wa«  called  upon  to  defend  his  friend,  and  conseqaentlj 

■  flif  hvMffw  foe  it  ia  itiU  «xbuiii  wfl  ^ipt^twtn.        ■  Pro  OrarantoirrR. 
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himself;  which  he  executod  by  that  Bnblime  piece  of  el5 
quence,  thiit  has  ever  since  been  the  aJiniration  of  mankind. 

Ailtir  the  battle  of  CujCROnka,  a  law  ye&s  pasBed  upon  th€ 
motion  of  HiPEBiDEe,  g'iving  liberty  to  slaves,  and  inroUing 
them  in  the  troopa.'  On  acctmnt  of  this  hiw,  the  oralor  was 
afterwarilH  tried  by  the  indictment  above-mentioned,  and 
defended  himself,  among  other  topics,  by  that  stroke  cele- 
brated by  Plutakch  and  LoNOiHns.  U  was  not  /,  said  he, 
that  moved  for  thU  law  :  It  teas  the  iw^afittities  of  war  ;  it  WiU 
the  battle  of  CHiBRONEA.  The  orations  of  DEMOSTHSITKfl 
abound  with  many  instances  of  trials  of  this  nature,  and  prove 
clearly,  that  nothing  was  more  commonly  practised. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  such  a  tamultuous  gOTern- 
ment  as  we  can  scanrely  form  a  notion  of  in  the  present  age 
of  the  world.  The  whole  collective  body  of  the  people  voted 
IB  every  law,  without  any  limitation  of  property,  without 
any  distinction  of  rank,  without  eontroul  from  any  magistracy 
or  senate ' ;  and  consequently  without  regard  to  order,  jus- 
tice, or  prudence.  The  Athenians  soon  became  sensible  oi 
the  mischiefs  attending  this  constitution  :  But  being  averse 
to  checking  themselves  by  any  rule  or  restriction,  they  nt- 
solved,  at  least,  to  cheek  their  demagogues  or  counsellors,  by 
the  fear  of  future  punishment  and  enquiry.  They  accordingly 
inatitated  this  remarkable  law  j  a  law  esteemed  so  essential 
to  their  form  of  government,  that  j^Jbchises  Insists  on  it  as  a 
known  truth,  that,  were  it  abolished  or  neglected,  it  were 
impossible  for  the  Democracy  to  subsist.* 

The  people  feared  not  any  ill  consequence  to  liberty  from  the 
authoriiy  of  the  criminal  courts ;  bei::ause  these  were  nothing 
hut  very  numerous  juries,  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the 
people.  And  they  justly  considered  themselves  as  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  pupillage ;;  where  they  had  an  authority,  after 
they  came  to  the  use  of  reason^  not  only  to  retract  and  con- 


'  Pi.UTARCKlffl  in  M£a  J/r^tn  nratorum. 
Demobthkkes  giTRB  niiidciont  acconnt 
of  this  law.  Contra  k-avnonn\iH.  orat. 
II.  803-4.  HfBR^.tiuU  its  purport' WDM, 
tonodn'the  ATifu]<Mri^M>>,ortorMtor« 
Ihr  priviit-ge  nf  bcnriog  nffioos  lo  llicwn 
who  hnd  be»Ti  drclarfd  incipablo.  Pcr- 
hnpa  Ihese  vere  liolJi  alAUKnti  uf  chrf'»inA 
Ijvw. 

'  Tho  DAiiMa  of  the  Botn  wtut  only  n 
!»>■  numnrous  mob.  chnsen  by  lot  froTii 
•mong  the  people;  and  iheJrtotharity 


wnii  not  gTMU 

* /n  CricstFioffTut.  It  is  romtrkAble, 
that  Uia  fIrsE  flt«p  kftsr  tho  tlinitalutioti 
of  tho  Denocncy  by  Ghitias  nnd  ilw 
Thinj-.irutnAni)u1the7rNi4))ira)MMlfu>p, 
tw  WD  Iwim  ffJTD  l)EwnsTUkNKS  »*rk 
Tiiiatt,  The  orator  ia  this  or&rion  girvi 
tiH  tlin  wcirls  '>f  Uio  Inw,  '■Ktnblishing 
the  >pa^^)  waiNu^fiftir,  pttg.  297.  txttlit, 
Aldi.  And  he  hcoiuiiCa  for  it,  from  Uie 
wne  principlM  wv  favre  mwoD  upon. 
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fronl  whaterer  had  been  determined,  but  to  punish  any 
guardian  for  measures  which  they  had  embraced  by  his 
persuasion.  The  same  law  had  place  in  Tebbe^  ; '  and  for 
the  same  reason. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  in  Athenb,  on  the 
establishment  cf  any  law  esteemed  very  useful  or  pt»pular,  to 
prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  repeal.  Thus  the  dema* 
gogue,  who  diverted  all  the  public  revenues  to  the  support  of 
shows  and  spectacles,  made  it  criminal  so  much  as  to  move 
for  a  repeal  of  this  law.'  Thus  Leptineh  moved  for  a  law, 
not  only  to  recal  all  the  immunities  formerly  panted,  but  to 
deprive  the  people  for  the  ftitnre  of  the  power  of  granting 
any  more."  Thus  all  bills  of  attainder*  were  forbid,  or  laws 
that  aflectcd  one  Athenian,  without  extending  to  the  whole 
commonwealth,  ^heae  absurd  clauses,  by  which  the  legisla- 
ture vainly  attempted  to  bind  itself  for  ever,  proceeded  from 
an  universal  sense  in  the  people  of  their  own  levity  and  in- 
con  st  in  cy. 

II.  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  such  as  we  observe  in  the 
Gbruan  empire,  is  considered  by  Lord  Shaptesbitet,*  as  an 
absurdity  in  politics  :  But  what  must  we  say  to  two  eqoal 
wheels,  which  govern  the  same  political  machine,  without 
any  mutual  check,  controul,  or  snbordination ;  and  yet  pre- 
serve the  greatest  harmony  and  concord  'P  To  establish  two 
distinct  legislatures,  each  of  which  possesses  ftill  and  absolute 
authority  within  it«elf,  and  stands  in  no  need  of  tlie  other's 
assistance,  in  order  to  give  validity  to  its  acts ;  ibis  may 
appear,  before-hand,  altogether  impracticable,  as  long  as 
men  are  actuated  by  the  passions  of  ambition,  emiUation, 
and  avarice,  which  h&vQ  hitherto  been  their  chief  governing 
principles.  And  should  I  assert,  that  the  state  I  have  in  my 
eye  was  divided  into  two  distinct  factions,  each  of  which 
predominated  in  a  distinct  legislature,  and  yet  produced  no 
dashing  in  these  indt^pendent  powers ;  the  supjiosition  may 
appear  incredible.  And  if,  to  augment  the  paradox,  I  should 
affirm,  that  this  disjointed,  irregular  governmenr,  was  the 
moat  active,  triumphant,  and  illustrious  commonwealth,  that 
ever  yet  appeared ;  I  should  certainly  be  told,  that  snch  a 
political  chimera  was  as  absurd  as  any  vision  of  priests  or 


■  DuiOiT.  Oiyti.  1.  2. 
'  Dmovr.  eomm  Lirr.  467. 


*  Dmoar.wjt/MAufiTM-iuTEM.MS. 

*  Emsj  on   the   rrc«i*i<)Ki   nf  vit   bimI 
huBour,  pATt  8.  S  3. 
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poeU.  But  there  is  no  need  for  aearcUing'  long,  in  onier  to 
prove  Ibe  reality  of  the  foreg;oing  8uppoaitionn  :  For  thia  was 
actually  the  ca8e  wltli  the  Rohan  republic. 

The  legislative  power  waa  there  lodtjed  in  the  eomitia  cea- 
iuriata  and  eomitia  tributa.  In  the  fonuer,  it  is  well  known, 
the  people  voted  according  to  theii*  cenetts ;  so  that  when  the 
first  cLus  WI18  unanimous,  though  it  contained  not,  perhaps, 
^  the  hundredth  port  of  the  commonwealth,  it  determined  the 
whole ;  and,  with  the  authority  of  the  senate,  established  a 
law.  In  the  latt^-r,  every  vote  waa  equal ;  and  as  the  authority 
of  the  senate  was  not  there  requisite,  the  lower  people  entirely^ 
prevailed,  and  gave  law  to  the  whole  state.  In  all  party- 
divisions,  at  first  between  the  Fatbioians  and  Plebeians, 
afterwards  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  tlic  interest  of 
the  Aristocracy  waa  predominant  in  the  first  legislature  j  that 
of  the  Democracy  in  the  second :  The  one  could  always 
destroy  what  the  other  had  established :  Nay,  the  one,  by 
a  sudden  and  nnforeeeen  motion,  might  take  the  start  of  the 
other,  and  totally  annihilate  its  rival,  by  a  rote,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  consfcihition,  had  the  full  authority  of  a  law. 
But  no  such  contest  is  obsenred  in  the  history  of  Rume:  No 
instance  of  a  quarrel  between  these  two  legislatures;  though 
many  between  the  parties  that  governed  in  each.  Whence 
arose  this  concord,  which  may  seem  so  extraordinary? 

The  legislature  established  in  Romk,  by  the  authority  of 
Servius  TtTLLius,  was  the  eomitia  renturiata,  which,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Idngs,  rendered  the  government,  for 
some  time,  very  aristocratical.  But  the  people,  haying  num- 
bers and  force  on  their  aide,  and  being  elatud  with  frtHjuent 
conquests  and  victories  in  their  foreign  wars,  always  prevailed 
when  pushed  to  extremity,  and  first  extorted  from  the  senate 
the  magistracy  of  tlie  tribunes,  and  next  the  legislative 
power  of  the  eomitia  tributa.  It  then  behoved  the  nobles  to 
be  more  careful  than  ever  not  to  provoke  the  people.  For 
beside  the  force  which  the  latter  were  always  possessed  of, 
they  had  now  got  possession  of  legal  authority,  and  could 
instantly  break  in  pieces  any  order  or  institntjon  which 
directly  opposed  them.  By  intrigue,  by  influence,  by  money, 
by  combination,  and  by  the  respect  paid  to  their  character, 
the  nobles  might  often  prevail,  and  direct  the  whole  uiaeliine 
of  government :  But  had  they  openly  wet  their  camiiia  cea- 
turiata  in  opposition  to  the  tribxita,  they  had  soon  lost  the 
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advantage  of  that  institution,  together  with  thptr  consuls, 
prsDtora,  edilcs,  and  all  the  magistrates  elected  by  it.  But 
the  eomitia  trQ>uta,  not  having  the  same  reason  for  respecting 
the  eeiUuriaiay  ^quentlj  repealed  laws  favourable  to  the 
Aristocracy :  They  limited  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  pro- 
tect«l  the  people  from  oppre8Bion,and  controuled  the  actiousof 
the  Hoiiate  aud  mn^ititracy.  The  centurialu  found  it  convenient 
always  to  submit;  and  though  equal  in  auUiority,  yet  being 
inferior  in  power,  dnrst  never  directly  give  any  shock  to  the 
other  legislature,  either  by  repealing  its  laws,  or  establishing 
laws,  which,  it  foresaw,  would  soon  be  repealed  by  it. 

No  instance  is  found  of  any  opposition  or  struggle  be- 
tween these  comitia ;  except  one  slight  attempt  of  this 
kind,  mentioned  by  Appian  in  the  third  book  of  his  civil 
wars.  Mabk  Anthony,  resolving  to  deprive  DECUCua 
Beutts  of  the  government  of  Cisalpike  Gatil,  railed  in 
the  Fiyrum,  and  called  one  of  the  comitia,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  meeting  of  the  other,  which  had  been  ordered  by 
the  senate.  But  affairs  were  then  fallen  into  such  con- 
fusion, and  the  Roman  coustitation  was  so  near  its  final 
dissolution,  that  uo  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  an 
expedient.  This  contest,  besides,  was  founded  more  on 
form  than  party.  It  was  the  senate  who  oi-dered  the  cmnir- 
tia  tributa,  that  they  might  obstruct  the  meeting  of  the 
fcH/Mria(a,  which,  by  the  constitution,  or  at  least  forms  of 
the  government,  could  alone  dispose  of  provinces. 

CtCBBO  was  recalled  by  the  comitia  cmturiata^  though 
banished  by  the  tributa^  that  is,  by  a  pl^iiiciium.  Bat  bis 
banishment,  we  may  observe,  neTCr  was  eonaidered  as  a 
legal  deed,  arising  from  the  free  choice  and  inclination  of 
the  people.  It  was  always  ascribed  to  the  violence  alone 
of  Clodius,  and  to  the  disorders  introduced  by  him  into  the 
government. 

HI.  The  third  custom,  which  we  purpose  to  remark, 
regards  Enoland;  and  though  it  be  not  so  important  as 
tho«e  which  we  have  pointed  ont  in  Athens  and  Roue,  is 
no  lesfi  singular  and  unexpected.  It  is  a  maxim  in  politics, 
which  we  readily  admit  as  undisputed  and  universal,  that  a 
power,  however  great,  when  granted  by  law  io  an  eminent 
hiaiftstrate,  is  not  so  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an  authority, 
however  inconsiderable,  which  he  acquires  from  violence 
and  usurpation.     For,  besides  that  the  law  always  limits 
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©very  power  which  it  bestows,  the  very  receiving  it  as  a  con- 
cession establishes  tbe  authority  whence  it  is  derived,  and 
preserves  the  harmony  of  the  constitution.  By  the  same 
right  that  ooe  prerogative  is  assumed  without  law,  another 
may  also  be  claimed,  find  another,  with  still  greater  facility; 
while  the  fii-st  uanrpationa  both  serve  as  precedents  to  the 
following,  and  give  ftirce  to  maintiiin  them.  Hence  the 
heroism  of  Hampden's  conduct,  who  sustained  the  whole 
violence  of  royal  prosecution,  rather  than  pay  a  tax  of  twenty 
shillings,  not  imposed  by  parliament;  hence  the  care  of  all 
EffeiiiaH  patriots  to  guard  against  the  first  encroachmentA 
of  the  crown  ;  and  hence  alone  the  existence,  at  this  day,  of 
EHni.iKii  liberty. 

Tlipre  is,  however,  one  occasion,  whove  the  parliament 
has  departed  from  this  maxim ;  and  that  is,  in  the  prenttiny 
of  seamen.  The  exercise  of  an  irregular  power  is  here  tacitly 
permitted  in  the  crown  ;  and  though  it  haa  frequpntly  bt^en 
under  deliberation,  how  that  power  might  In*  reiidtri^d  legal, 
and  granted,  under  pi-oper  restrictions,  to  the  sovereign,  no 
safe  expedient  could  ever  be  proposed  for  that  purpose ; 
and  the  danger  to  liberty  always  apjwiired  greater  from  law 
than  from  usurpation.  While  this  power  is  exercised  to  no 
other  end  than  to  man  the  navy,  men  willingly  submit  to 
it,  from  a  sense  of  its  use  and  necessity;  and  the  sailors, 
who  are  alone  affected  by  it,  find  no  body  to  support  them, 
in  claiming  the  rights  and  privih'ges,  which  the  law  grants, 
without  distinction,  to  all  English  subjects.  Bnt  were  this 
power,  on  any  occasion,  made  an  instrument  of  fitction  or 
laiuisterial  tyranny,  the  opposite  faction,  and  indeed  all 
lovers  of  their  countiy,  would  immediately  take  the  alarm, 
and  support  the  injured  party;  the  liberty  of  Engmshmrk 
would  be  asserted ;  juries  would  be  implacable ;  and  the 
tools  of  tyranny,  acting  both  against  law  and  equity,  would 
meet  with  the  severest  vengeance.  On  tbe  other  han<l, 
■were  the  parliament  to  grant  such  an  authority,  they  would 
probably  fall  into  one  of  these  two  infronvenipncics:  They 
would  either  bestow  it  under  so  many  reslrictiona  as  would 
make  it  lose  its  effect,  by  cramping  the  authority  of  the 
crown  ;  or  they  would  render  it  so  large  and  eoniprchetisive, 
ae  might  give  occaaion  to  great  abuses,  for  which  we  could, 
in  that  case,  have  no  remedy.     The  very  irregularity  of  the 
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practice,  at  present,  pre?eiita  ita  abuBee,  by  afTordmfj  bo  easy 
a  reiuedj  against  them. 

I  pretend  not,  by  this  rcasomug,  to  exclude  all  poasi- 
bility  of  contriving  a  register  for  seamen,  which  might  man 
the  navy,  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I  only  ob- 
serve, that  no  satisfactory  scheme  of  that  nature  has  yet 
been  proposed.  Bather  than  adopt  any  project  hitherto 
invented,  we  continue  a  practice  seemingly  the  most  absurd 
and  unaccountable.  Authority,  in  times  of  full  internal 
pf»ace  and  concord,  is  armed  against  law.  A  contiuned  vio- 
lence is  permitted  in  the  crown,  amidst  the  greatest  jealousy 
and  watchfulness  in  the  people  ;  nay  proceeding  from  those 
very  principles :  Liberty,  in  a  country  of  the  highest  Ube:-ty, 
is  left  entirely  to  its  own  defence,  without  any  countenance 
or  protection :  The  wild  state  of  nature  is  renewed,  in  one 
of  the  most  civilised  societies  of  mankind :  And  great  vio- 
lence and  disorder'  ore  committed  with  impunity ;  while 
the  one  party  pleads  obedience  to  the  supremo  magistrate, 
the  other  the  sanction  of  fundamental  laws. 


EssAT  XI. — 0/  (A«  Pctpufotumen  of  Ancient  Nations.^ 

Thebe  is  very  little  ground,  either  from  reason  or  observation, 
to  conclude  the  world  eternal  or  incorruptible.  The  continual 
and  rapid  motion  of  matter,  the  violent  revolutions  with 
which  every  part  is  agitated,  the  changes  remarked  in  the 
heavens,  the  plain  traces  as  well  as  tradition  of  an  universal 
deluge,  or  general  convulsion  of  the  elements  ;  all  these  prove 
strongly  the  mortality  of  this  fabric  of  the  world,  and  its 
passage,  by  corruption  or  dissolution,  from  one  state  or  order 
to  another.  It  must  therefore,  as  well  &6  each  individual 
form  which  it  contains,  have  ita  infancy,  youth,  manhooil, 
and  old  age ;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  in  all  these  variations, 
man,  equally  with  every  animal  and  vegetable,  will  partake. 
In  the  flourishing  age  of  the  world,  it  may  be  expected,  that 
the  human  speeies  should  possess  greater  vigour  both  of 
mind  and  body,  more  prosperous  health,  higher  spirits,  longer 

■  rGditioitf    H    to    P  :  Among  tha         *  [For  the  hiftor?  of  Uiii  EHty  im 
pKfle,  th«  moot  bnm»D«  rdJ  Uw  Uipt       p.  M.] 
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life,  and  a  stronger  inclination  and  power  of  generation. 
But  if  the  general  system  of  things,  and  human  society  of 
course,  have  any  such  gradual  revolutions,  they  are  too  slow  to 
be  discernible  in  that  short  period  which  is  eomprrjhended  by 
hiatoi-y  and  tradition.  Stature  and  force  of  body,  length  of 
life,  even  courage  and  extent  of  genius,  seem  hitherto  to  have 
been  naturally,  in  all  ages,  pretty  much  the  same.  The  arts 
and  sciences,  indeed,  have  flourished  in  one  period,  and  have 
decayed  in  another :  But  we  may  observe,  that,  at  the  time 
when  tliey  rose  to  greatest  perfection  among  one  people,  they 
were  perhaps  totally  unknown  to  all  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  and  though  they  uuirersally  decayed  in  one  age, 
yet  in  a  succeeduig  generation  they  ngain  revived,  and 
diffused  themselves  over  the  world.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
observation  reaches,  there  is  no  universal  ditTerence  discern- 
ible in  the  hnman  species ;  and  though  it  were  allowed,  that 
the  universe,  like  an  animal  body,  had  a  natural  progress 
from  infancy  to  old  age  J  yet  as  it  must  still  be  uncertain, 
whether,  at  present,  it  be  advancing  to  its  point  of  jwrfeotion, 
or  declining  fix>m  it,  we  cannot  thence  presupixisc  any  decay 
in  human  nature.'  To  prove,  therefore,  or  account  for  that 
superior  populousness  of  antiquity,  which  is  commonly 
supposed,  by  the  imaginary  youth  or  vigour  of  the  world, 
will  scarcely  be  admitted  by  any  just  reasoner.  These 
general  physical  causes  ought  entirely  to  be  excluded  from 
this  question. 

There  are  indeed  some  more  particular  phyeical  causes  of 
importance.  Diseases  are  mentioned  in  antiquity,  which  are 
almost  unknown  to  modern  medicine  ;  and  new  diseases  have 
arisen  and  propagated  themselves,  of  which  there  are  no 
traces  in  ancient  history.  la  this  particular  we  may  observe, 
upon  comparison,  that  the  disadvantage  is  much  on  the  side 
of  tlie  modems.  Not  to  mention  some  others  of  less  moment ; 
the  emaJl-poi  commits  such  ravages,  as  would  almost  alone 
account  for  the  great  superiority  ascribed  to  uticient  times. 
The  tenth  or  the  twelfth  part  of  mankind,   destroyed   every 

'  CnlumelltL  txy*.  lib.  iii.  r^p.  S..  thiit 
in  Egypt  and  ArHca  the  btidring  nf 
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^nerafcion,  should  make  a  vast  difference,  ii  maj  be  thought, 
in  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  and  when  joined  to  venereal 
distempers,  a  new  plague  diffused  everj  where,  this  disease  is 
perhaps  equivalent,  by  its  constant  operation,  to  the  three 
great  scoiirgcs  of  mankind,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine. 
Were  it  certain,  therefore,  that  ancient  times  were  more 
populous  than  the  present,  and  could  no  moral  causes  be 
assigned  for  so  great  a  change ;  these  physical  causes  alone, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  us  satis- 
faction ou  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain,  tbat  antiquity  was  so  much  more  popu- 
lous, as  is  pretended  P  The  extravagancies  of  Vohsics,  with 
^regard  to  this  subject,  are  well  known.  But  an  author  of 
much  greater  genius  and  discernment  has  ventured  to  affirm, 
that,  according  to  the  best  computations  which  these  snbjects 
will  admit  of,  there  are  not  now,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
fiftieth  part  of  mankind,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
C.AUE.'  It  may  easily  be  observed,  that  the  comparison,  in 
this  case,  must  be  imperfect,  even  though  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  scene  of  ancient  history  ;  Edeope,  and  the  uatious 
round  the  Meditekkanean.  Wo  know  not  exactly  the 
numbers  of  any  I^uropean  kingdom,  or  even  city,  at  present : 
Uow  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  those  of  ancient  cities  and 
atates,  where  historians  have  left  us  such  imperfect  traces  ? 
For  my  part,  the  matter  appears  to  me  so  uncertaiu,  that,  as 
1  intend  to  throw  together  some  reflections  ou  that  head,  I 
shall  intermingle  the  enquiry  concerning  cau«e«  with  that 
conce-ming  fatU ;  which  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  where 
the  factfi  can  be  ascertained  with  any  tolerable  Ujitiurance. 
We  shall,  jSr«(,  consider  whether  it  bo  probable,  from  what 
we  know  of  the  situation  of  society  in  both  periods,  that 
antiquity  must  have  been  more  populous ;  tfcondl}^,  whether 
in  reality  it  was  so.  If  I  can  make  it  appear,  that  the  con- 
clusion is  not  so  certain  a£  is  pretended,  in  favour  of  antiquity, 
it  is  all  I  aspire  to. 

In  general,  we  may  oV)8erve,  that  the  question,  with  regard 
to  the  comparative  populousness  of  ages  or  kingdoms,  implies 
important  consequences,  and  commonly  deterraines  coucem- 
ing  the  preference  of  their  whole  police,  their  manners,  and 
the  constitution  of  their  government  For  as  there  is  in  all 
men,  both  male  and  female,  a  deeire  and  power  of  generation, 
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more  active  than  is  ever  universallj  exerted,  the  restrainUt, 
which  they  He  under,  must  proceed  from  some  difficulties  in 
their  situation,  which  it  belongs  to  a  wise  legislature  carefully 
to  observe  and  remove.  Almost  every  man  who  thinks  he 
can  maintain  a  family  will  have  one ;  and  the  human  species, 
at  this  rate  of  propagation,  would  more  than  double  every 
generation.'  How  fast  do  mankind  multiply  in  every  colony 
or  new  settlement ;  where  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  provide  for 
a  family ;  aud  where  men  are  nowise  straitened  or  confined, 
as  in  loug  established  governments  ?  History  fells  us  fi'e- 
queniiy  of  plagncs,  which  have  swept  away  the  third  or 
fourth  part  of  a  people :  Yet  in  a  generation  or  two,  the 
destruction  was  not  perceived ;  and  the  society  had  agaiu 
acquired  their  former  number.  The  lands  which  were  culti- 
vated, the  bouses  built,  the  commodities  raised,  the  riches 
acquired,  enabled  the  people,  who  escaped,  immediately  to 
marry,  and  to  rear  families,  which  supplied  the  place  of  those 
who  had  perished."  And  for  a  like  reiLson,  every  wise,  just, 
and  mild  government,  by  rendering  the  condition  of  its  snb- 
jecta  easy  and  secure,  will  always  abound  most  in  people,  as 
well  as  in  commodities  and  riches.'  A  country,  indeed, 
whose  climate  and  soil  are  Btted  for  vines,  will  naturally  be 
more  populous  than  one  which  produces  corn  only,  and  that 
more  populous  than  one  which  is  only  fitted  for  pasturage. 
In  general,  warm  climates,  as  the  necessities  of  the  in- 
habitants are  there  fewer,  and  vegetation  more  powerful, 
are  likely  to  be  most  populous :  But  if  everything  else  ba 
equal,  it  seems  natural  to  expect,  that,  wherever  there  are 
most  happiness  and  virtue,  and  the  wisest  institutions,  there 
will  also  be  most  people. 

The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  populousness  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  being  allowed  of  great  import- 
ance, it  will  be  requisite,  if  we  would  bring  it  to  sotiio 
determination,  to  compare  both  the  domestic  and  political 
situation  of  these  two  periods,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  facta 
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by  their  moral  caxises;  which  is  the  /ird  view  in  which  we 
proposed  to  consider  them. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  dormgtie  oecouomy  of  the 
ancients  and  that  of  the  moderns  consists  in  the  practice  of 
slaTery,  which  prevailed  among*  the  former,  and  which  haa 
been  abolished  for  some  cetiiuries  throughout  the  greater 
port  of  Europe.  Some  passionate  admirers  of  the  ancients, 
and  zealous  partizana  of  civil  liberty,  (for  these  sentiments, 
as  they  are,  both  of  them,  in  the  main,  extremely  just,  are 
foaud  to  be  almost  inseparable]  cannot  forbear  regretting 
the  loss  of  this  institution  ;  and  whiLit  they  brand  all  sub- 
mission to  the  govemmeut  of  a  single  person  with  the 
harsh  denomination  of  slavery,  they  would  gladly  reduce 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  rea]  slavery  and  subjection. 
But  to  one  who  considers  coolly  on  the  subject  it  will  appear, 
that  human  nature,  in  general,  really  enjoys  more  liberty  at 
present,  in  the  most  arbitrary  government  of  EtJROPE,  than 
it  ever  did  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  ancient 
times.  As  much  as  submission  to  a  petty  prince,  whoee 
domimons  extend  not  beyond  a  single  city,  is  more  grievous 
thui  obedience  to  a  great  monarch;  so  much  i^  domestic 
slavery  more  cruel  and  oppressive  than  any  civil  subjection 
whatsoever.  The  more  the  master  ia  removed  from  us  in 
place  and  rank,  the  greater  liberty  we  enjoy ;  the  less  are 
our  actions  inspected  and  controled ;  and  the  fainter  that 
cruel  comparison  becomes  between  our  own  subjection,  and 
the  freedom,  and  even  dominion  of  another.  The  remains 
which  are  found  of  domestic  slavery,  in  the  Amebican  colo- 
nies, and  among  some  Eueopeajt  nations,  would  never  surely 
create  a  desire  of  rendering  it  more  universal.  The  little 
humanity,  (H)mmonly  observed  in  persons,  accustomed,  from 
their  infancy,  to  exercise  so  great  anthority  over  their  fellow- 
creatnres,  and  to  trample  npon  human  nature,  were  sufficient 
alone  to  disgust  us  with  that  unbounded  dominion.  Nor 
can  a  more  probable  reason  be  assigned  for  the  severe,  I 
might  say,  barbarons  manners  of  ancient  times,  tl»an  the 
practice  of  domestic  slavery ;  by  which  every  man  of  rank 
was  rendered  a  petty  tyrant,  and  educated  amidst  the  flat- 
tery, submission,  and  low  debasement  of  his  slaves. 

According  to  ancient  practice,  all  cheeks  were  on  the 
inferior,  to  restrain  him  to  the  duty  of  submission  ;  none  on 
tlie  superior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of  gentle- 
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ness  and  hiimanity.    In  modern  times,  a  bad  serrant  Andtf' 
not  eaaily  a  good  master,  nor  a  bad  magter  a  good  servant  j 
and  the  checks  are  mntnaJ,  suitablj  to  the  mviolable  and] 
eternal  laws  of  reason  and  equity. 

The  custom  of  ezpoHing  old,  useless,  or  sick  slaves  in  aa 
island  of  the  Tyber,  there  to  starve,  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  common   in    EoME ;    and  whoever  recovered,  after 
having  been  so  eiposed,  had  his  liberty  given  him,  by  aii>| 
edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  in  which  it  wa*  likewiMtj 
forbidden  to  kill  any  slave  merely  for  old  age  or  sickness.^' 
But  supposing  that  this  edict  was  strictly  obeyed,  would  it 
better  the  domestic  treatment  of  slaves,  or  render  their 
lives  much  more  comfortable?  We  may  imagine  what  others 
would   practise,  when  it  was   the  professed   maxim  of  the 
elder  Cato,  to  sell  hia  superannuated  slaves  for  any  price, 
rather  than  maintain  what  he  esteemed  a  useless  burden,' 

The  ergagtula,  or  dungeons,  where  slaves  in  chains  were 
forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Italy.  Cold- 
icella'  advises,  that  they  be  always  built  under  ground ; 
and  recommends*  it  as  the  duty  of  a  careful  overseer,  to  call 
over  every  day  the  ntunea  of  these  slaves,  like  the  mustering 
of  a  regiment  or  ship's  company,  in  order  to  know  presently 
when  any  of  them  had  deserted,  A  proof  of  the  frequency 
of  theee  ergagtula^  and  of  the  great  number  of  slaves  usually 
confined  in  them." 

A  chained  slave  for  a  porter,  was  nau&l  in  BoiCE,  as  appears 
from  Ovid,*  and  other  authors.'   Had  not  these  people  shaken 
off  all  sense  of  compassion  towards   tliat  unhappy  part  of 
their  species,  would  they  have  presented  their  friends,  at  ^ 
tiie  &rst  entrance,  with  such  an  image  of  the  severity  of  tha^f 
master,  and  misery  of  the  slave?  ^^ 

Nothing  so  common  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  causes,  as  to 
call  for  the  evidence  of  slaves  ;  which  was  always  extorted 
by  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Dghobtheneb  aays,'  tbat^ 
where  it  was  possible  to  produce,  for  the  siimn  fact,  eitlier 
freemen  or  slaves,  aa  witnesses,  the  judges  always  prefei 
the  tortnring  of  slaves,  aa  a  more  certain  evidence.' 
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■  SuuuviUB  in  rita  (-^tmn,  2b.  ■  Araor.  lib.  i.dff^.6. 

*  PlXT.  in  Tila  CATOms,  *.  ^  SoeT(»X.  ile  cUtru  rhrirrr.  S,  So  bIm) 

■  Lik  i.  mp.  S.  lh«)uin'>ntpo«Ut/'M>i/»W«  Hnlinriirt  im- 

*  Iil.lib.zj.ciip.  1.  ptdimtnla  audio.    (Ni^d.  Mp  Kim.  I^.' 

*  [li>litiODfl  M  aad  I  adi«i  the  mis-  ■  In  Ontttir.  onA  1.  874.  i 
quoutitjii:  PkrtenL  Italuc  urgiutulu  n  '  TbeMiMpnctioe  wuTer^MmMa.' 
•olituditifl  rindinDt.]  ia  Bomii  but  Ctcano mNMns  not  toUiia'' 
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Srneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  disorderly  luxury,  which 
chants  day  into  nij^bt^  and  night  into  day,  and  inveria 
erery  stated  hour  of  every  office  In  life.  Among  other 
circumstances,  such  aa  displacing  the  meals  and  times  of 
bathing-,  he  mentions,  that,  regularly  about  the  third  hoar 
of  the  night,  the  neighbours  of  one,  who  indulges  this  falso 
refinement,  hear  the  noise  of  whipa  and  lashes ;  and,  upon 
enquiry,  find  that  he  ia  then  taking  an  account  of  the  con- 
duit of  his  serrants,  and  giving  them  due  correction  and 
discipline.  This  is  not  remarked  as  an  instance  of  cruelty^ 
bnt  only  of  disorder,  which  even  in  actions  the  most  nsual 
and  methodical,  changes  the  fixed  hours  that  an  eatabUshed 
enstnm  had  assigned  for  them.' 

Bnt  our  present  business  is  only  to  consider  the  influence 
of  slavery  on  the  populonaness  of  a  state.  It  is  pretended, 
that,  in  this  particular,  the  ancient  practice  had  infinitely 
the  advantage,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  that  extreme  popu- 
lousness,  which  is  snpposed  in  those  times.  At  present^  all 
masters  discourage  the  marrying  of  their  male  servants,  and 
admit  not  by  any  means  the  marriage  of  the  female,  who 
are  then  supposed  alt*^ther  incapacitated  for  their  service. 
Bnt  where  the  property  of  the  servants  is  lodged  in  the 
master,  their  marriage  forma  his  riches,  and  brings  him  a 
succession  of  slaves  that  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  age 
and  infirmity  have  disabled.  He  encourages,  therefore,  their 
propagation  as  much  aa  that  of  his  cattle;  rears  the  young 
with  the  some  care;  and  educates  them  to  some  ark  or 
calling,  which  may  render  them  more  useful  or  valuable  to 
him.  The  opulent  are,  by  this  policy,  interested  in  the  being 
at  leasft,  though  not  in  the  well-being  of  the  poor;  and 
enrich  themselves,  by  encreasing  the  number  and  indnsiry 


thUeridcaev  ao  cartsin  u  tho  tottiBunij 
of  frfe^tinu.    iVo  Oatia,  S8. 

■  Bnitt.  123.  The  inhuiaui  q»fU 
oxhibitod  Mt  Rom,  ina^  iQsUj  be  eoo- 
indn«d  too  oi  ko  tffKt  of  Ui«  pwple'c 

MOlrDipt.  for  bUtM,  lUld  TM  oltO  A  gTUt 

taxttm  Df  thf  fopnil  inhunuutty  of  thvir 
princM  uid  ral«n.  Wbo  c»ii  rtmd  th* 
MVfkuntii  iif  thn  MnpbithMtnCAl  entcr- 
uiDBMOt*  witboQt  bonnrf  Or  who  m 
mrfnnA,  lh«t.  tb»  emp«rori  &b<Mild 
treat  tiwt  people  hi  tbn  mir»  wmy  th« 
people  trmtcd  th«ir  infnionF  One'* 
naiouiity.  na  tbkt  ococioa,  ■•  ftpl  to 
nnrm  tb«  bartMraiiB  with  of  Cujavt*, 


lli»t  tlw  people  had  hat  ooe  aecL  A 
nua  eonia  alaiMt  be  plMMKl,  bjr  a  da^ 
blow,  Ut  put  aa  tsd  to  nd)  a  taee  of 
■Doasten.  Vmi  may  tbaok  Oos,  aaya 
tbe  adtbor  above  eited,  {tpid.  7)  ad* 
dnaaing  hinuelf  to  the  Roiuir  pMiple, 
th&l  you  hnr*  a  naater,  (n«  the  nild 
and  latrcifal  Nnto)  whoii  ioeapable  of 
learning  cnielly  from  yvar  nxample. 
This  v&i  spoke  m  the  brginning  of  bu 
reign:  Bnt  he  fitted  theta  rrzy  veil 
aftfirwarda ;  hdiI  no  doubt  ««b  <y>iinder- 
ahlj  inproTed  bj  tba  Bubt  of  the  b«r- 
banue  objeda,  to  «hi<£  be  bad,  fmm 
hie  infancjr,  been  aecoalcaiMd. 
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of  those  who  are  snbjected  to  them.  Each  man,  beiag  fli 
sovereign  in  his  own  family,  haa  the  same  interest  with  regard* 
to  it,  as  the  prince  with  regard  to  the  state ;  and  baa  not, 
like  the  prince,  any  oppoaite  motives  of  aiubilion  or  Tain- 
glory,  which  may  lead  him  to  depopulate  his  little  sovereignty. 
AU  of  it  is,  at  all  times,  under  his  eye ;  and  he  has  leisure 
to  inspect  the  most  minute  detail  of  the  marriage  and  eda-^^ 
cation  of  his  subjects.^  ^M 

Snch  are  the  consequiRnpeB  of  domestic  slavery,  according  ^^ 
to  the  first  aspect  and  appearance  of  Ihiaga  :  But  if  we  enter 
more  deeply  into  the  subject,  we  shall  perhaps  find  reason  to 
retract  our  haaty  detenninationa.  The  comparison  is  shock- 
ing between  the  management  of  human  creatures  and  that 
of  cattle;  bnt  being;  extremely  just,  when  applied  to  the 
present  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  trace  the  conseqaences 
of  it.  At  the  capital,  near  all  great  cities,  in  all  popnlons, 
rich,  indnstrious  provinces,  few  cattle  are  bred.  Provisions, 
lodging,  attendance,  labour  are  there  dear ;  and  men  find 
their  account  better  in  buying  the  cattle,  after  they  coma  i 
to  a  certain  age,  from  the  remoter  and  cheaper  countries. 
These  are  consequently  the  only  breeding  countrieB  for 
cattle  J  and  by  a  parity  of  reason,  for  men  too,  when  the 
latter  aj^  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  former.  To 
rear  a  child  in  London,  till  he  could  be  serviceable,  would 
coat  much  dearer,  than  to  buy  one  of  the  same  age  from 
Scotland  or  Irelakd  ;  where  he  bad  been  bred  in  a  cottage, 
covered  with  ragB,  and  fed  on  oatmeal  or  potatoes.  Those 
who  had  slaves,  therefore,  in  all  the  richer  and  more  popu- 
lous countries,  would  discourage  the  pregnancy  of  the 
females,  and  either  prevent  or  destroy  the  birth.  The  human 
species  would  perish  in  those  places  where  it  ought  to 
encreose  the  fastest;  and  a  perpetual  recruit  be  wante<l 
from  the  poorer  and  more  desert  provinces.  Such  a  con- 
tinned  drain  would  tend  mightily  to  depopulate  the  state, 
and  render  great  cities  ten  times  more  destructive  than  with 
OS ;  where  every  man  is  master  of  himself,  and  provides  for 
his  children  from  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  not  the 
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'  Wb  amy  heiv  obnerve,  thut  if  do- 
m««lic  iUvery  really  cacnaMed  popu- 
lotMiM»fl,  it  woali]  be  &u  ■tice'ption  to 
Xhti  gtinrrnl  ruir,  ihitt  Oip  liiippincm  of 
any  wK-i4ty  itiid  ils  populoiiBDeRn  nn 
DvccsB&ry  aUen^auU.     A  ouutvr,  from 


humoiir  ur  inU>n«t,  jony  mnke  hitt  slarta 
very  unhiippy,  Tr*t  be  viikrejul,  from  w- 
tcTtti*,  to  in(<na«e  th«r  iiumbpr.  Their 
mRTTiiigp  is  not  n  malUT  of  clioic"-  irilb 
thorn,  mor*  ibim.  any  othdr  letiim  (>f 
tJii-Jp  life 


POPULOUSNESS  OF  ANXIKXT  NATIONS 
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calculaituiis  of  sordul  int«re8t.  If  Londok,  at  present,  with- 
out much  eiioreasiiig,  iieeJa  a  yearly  recruit  from  tne  country, 
of  5000  people,  aa  is  usuiiUy  computed,  what  must  it  require, 
if  the  greater  pai*t  of  the  tradesmeu  and  common  people 
were  slaves,  and  were  hindered  from  breeding  by  their 
avaricious  mafit'ers? 

All  ancient  authors  tell  ns,  that  there  vas  a  perpetual  flux 
of  slaves  to  Italy  from  the  remoter  provinces,  particularly 
Stbia,  Cilicu,'  Cappadocia,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  Thrack, 
and  ^OTPT :  Yet  the  number  of  people  did  not  encrease  in 
Italy  ;  and  writers  complain  of  the  oontinnal  decay  of 
industry  and  agricoltnre.*  Where  then  is  that  eitrenie 
fertility  of  the  Roman  slavea,  which  ia  commonly  supposed? 
80  far  from  multiplying,  they  could  not,  it  seems,  so  much 
aa  keep  up  the  stuck,  without  immeuse  recruits.  And  though 
great  numbers  were  continually  manumitted  and  converted 
into  Romas  citizens,  the  numbers  even  of  these  did  not 
encreose,'  till  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  communicated  to 
foreign  provinces. 

The  term  for  a  slave,  bom  and  bred  in  the  family,  was 
vema* ;  and  these  slaves  seem  to  have  been  eutitled  by  custom 


'  Ten  tli<yuMiiil  «laT«a  in  a  d&jr  b&TS 
ofUn  bMD  Mid  for  tbe  ofcDf  tfa«  Baxuts, 
At  Dklcs  in  CtLicuL  SriuBo,  lib.  xif., 
6ft8. 

■  OoLvmLU,  lib.  i.  pro^m.  at  ekp.  S. 
«t.  7-  Vakuo,  lib.  ill.  cap.  I.  HoBAT, 
lib.  iL  oi.  16.  Tacit,  tamai.  lib.  iii. 
Clip.  fii.  SuxToH.  til  vita  Acd.  cap^  xlii. 
PuBT.  lib.  rriii,  cup.  13. 

*  SHinort  imdus  piein  ingtnue,  t*y* 
TAcrrra,  aiwi.  lib.  it.  np.  27. 

*  At  w«KawMtli«iiama<rfUMg«DU, 
•ad  MTM  of  Uw  ipedei,  witboot  uj 
eocTcUtiTc^  this  furnu  a  aUviig  pm- 
MJDBtioo,  that  th«  Latter  mre  bj  br 
tit*  laaat  DnntrDua.  It  ia  an  otutwaal 
obnmtion  irhich  m  majr  tana  upon 
langiuga.  that  when  two  rdatcd  parta 
of  a  whola  bear  ao;  proportioD  to  each 
othor,  in  nnnibm,  rua  nreouideration, 
then  ara  alwajv  comlatiro  tenns  tn- 
TMtad,  which  aosver  to  bocb  the  parta. 
aad  Biprtaa  thmr  natiial  nlatioiL  If 
tbay  bear  00  iHopDitioa  to  «Mk  other, 
tba  tatm  ia  oalf  lavantad  for  the  teaa, 
aad  aarkailadiatiaetioo  fron  the  whole 
TbH  Rua  ud  «Mi4M,  maOtr  noA  «rr> 
rant,  /ttStr  and  mm.  prima  and  M^eet, 
Mtmnffer  and  eUi^wn,  an  convlaliT* 
tcnta.    But  the  voidt,  aMMaii,  ear* 


pmtgr,  mnitk,  UtHar,  Sk.  hera  ao  carre- 
tpondent  tanns,  which  eipraaa  thoaa 
who  an  no  aeaineu,  ur  rarpeatei*.  fv. 
langiiagaa  diflw  reiy  much  with  rogard 
to  the  paiticnlar  wnnls  wbm  this  i)ia> 
tinetioR  olilaini;  and  nwy  thanoeaflbrd 
vei7  stronff  tnfanaou,  ooucttraiiig  tika 
maanan  and  cuAtums  of  diflentot  niir 
tioD*.  The  mililory  govtaaavDt  of  tha 
Ku>iAN«inperorshad«zall«dthesaldiery 
BO  htRh.  tW  tlii>j  balaored  all  theothor 
onli-n  of  the  state :  Hcooe  aitf/j  and 
paganut  btcame  nlative  lerma ;  a  thintt, 
till  then,  unkTwwii  to  aacioot,  and  (till 
•0  to  noderD  languagea.  Uodern  Miper- 
•titioB  exalted  th«  daigj  ao  high,  tlait 
Ihey  orarbaUaced  the  whole  alAlc: 
Hetuvebp^nnd/atiyanlannaoppoaed 
in  all  D>od«TD  Uiwnafrea;  and  in  thoaa 
alone.  And  from  the  mkm  priDcipka 
I  infer,  that  if  the  onmber  of  >lar«« 
boofiht  b^  the  RttVAMS  fmin  fnnign 
eoaatrie>,  bad  nut  ozLrvmelj  exMcded 
those  which  Wire  bird  lit  hume,  nrma 
Would  have  had  a  correUtir*.  wbicit 
would  bar*  expreesed  the  fomorapoeioa 
ofalikTea.  But  ibcan,  it  wcnild  ae«iii, 
ramposad  the  main  bodjr  of  the  ancient 
sUrep.  and  the  Utter  were  Int  a  few 
aMopUooa. 
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to  privileges  and  mdiilgeucea  beyond  others;    a  unfRcient 
reason  why  the  masters  would  not  be  fond  of  rearing  many 
of  that  kind.'     Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  maxims 
our  planters,  will  acknowledge  the  justness  of  this  obeer 
tiou.' 

Atticds  is  mnch  praised  by  his  historian  for  the  care, 
which  he  took  in  recruiting  his  family  from  the  slarcs  born 
in  it' :  May  we  not  thence  iufer^  that  this  practice  was  not 
tJben  very  common  ? 

The  names  of  slaves  in  the  Grekk  comedies,  Sy»us, 
Mtsus,  Gkta,  Terax,  Davub,  Ltdits,  Phrtx,  &c,  afford  a 
presumption,  that,  at  Athens  at  least,  most  of  the  alavee 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  Atheitians,  sajs 
Strabo,*  gave  to  their  sUtcb,  either  the  names  of  the  nations 
whence  they  were  bought,  as  LrDus,  isTRUd  ;  or  the  name* 
that  were  most  conuuon  among  those  nations,  as  Maitks 
Midas  to  a  Phrygian,  Tibias  to  a  Paphlaoonian. 

BEKOBTEEifEB,  having  mentioned  a  law  which  forbad  an 
man  to  strike  the  slave  of  another,  praises  the  humanity  of 
this  law ;  and  adds,  that,  if  the  barbarians  from  whom  the 
slaves  were  bought^  had  information,  tliat  their  conntrymen 
met  with  such  gentle  treatment,  they  would  enfcyrtiiin  a  great 
esteem  for  the  Athrmai?b.*  Isoorateh^  too  iiminuates,  that 
the  slaves  of  the  Greeks  were  generally  or  very  commonly 
barbarians.'  Abistotle  in  his  Politics'  plainly  supposes,  that  a 
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'  Ffma  ii  nerd  by  RoMAir  writers  u 
ft  word  equirftlent  to  wiirni,  on  ftceoant 
of  the  |>etiilAnc«Hnd  inipuili^iicfiiif  thriKi 
hIktcs.  Mart.  lib.  i.  ep.  42.  Uojucx 
aUo  menlioDfl  the  vemm  prfwiet*;  niul 
PETBtwnis.  cap,  24.  ncmWrt  arhanitoM. 
SxxKCA,  iU  pTovid.  cAp.  1.  vrmttlantM 
tieenlta, 

*  It  ifl  compntod  in  tb«  Wiwt  lKi>in, 
that  u  Block  of  bIav^s-  f^rtiv  worsp  five 

Com/.  fTcry  jwir,  nnlns  nflw  eUrei 
bought  lo  ncruit  tbein.  They  »« 
nK  ftblft  to  kMp  up  their  number,  ttTMi 
ID  ttioae  warm  «iunlrt«s,  wlum  doaths 
and  provisiona  nre  bo  etuily  got.  Kow 
much  more  must  this  happen  in  Emto- 
PBAH  coantrirs,  and  in  or  n«nr  graat 
citiMT'  I  shall  ndJ,  that,  from  the 
es|>nriefnMi  of  our  plitnl^ni^  sifttery  nia 
liitio  adrnntHEODU!!  to  thi>  tnBMtCTM  to 
Ui«  slave,  wbenTet  hind  semsts  o&d 


beproctired.  A  man  is  obliffvd  tocloath 
ana  fiM<d  his  kI&to  ;  and  bo  d»p»  do  mora 
for  bin  eonmtit :  The  priwi  of  Uib  firrt 

Curchaiie  is,  Th<!T«forft,  so  ron<A  loo  to 
iiEi :  lint  Ui  nifaUan,  that  the  fie&r  of 
pnniafampQt  will  novn  dmw  so  much 
labour  from  a  «[aTi!,  at  the  dreftd  of 
lieine  tiiniGd  nfTiiiKl  nul  gutting anotliur 
semce,  will  from  a  frramao. 

*  Coiuf.  Nbrm  in  vila  AmcL  We 
may  remark,  that  Amcos's  e«Ul«  la/ 
chiefljin  Enars,  which,  bringareinot*^ 
d(>eolati>  pliLcc,  would  render  it  profitable 
ftjr  liim  to  rmr  sluvm  thrav. 

*  Lib.  rii..  SOI.  J 

*  In  Urniiu,  p.  221,  ex  «diL  Auu.    ^ 

*  Pnnpgyr,     [.Sep  p,  ftB  1 

*  [The  ramaimlDT  of  this  paragraph 
WAN  nddcui  in  Eilition  M] 

*  Lib.  rii.  etp.  10,  nib  fin. 


*  \Th9  rm&Hiader  of  this  iiot«  was  addsd  in  EcL  B.] 
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■lave  is  alvrajs  a  foreigner.  The  ancient  oomie  writers  repre- 
sented the  slaves  aa  apeiikitig  a  barbarous  language.'  This 
was  an  imitation  of  imiure. 

It  is  well  known  that  Deuosthsnes,  in  his  nonage,  had 
oeen  defrauded  of  a  large  fortune  bj  his  tutors,  and  that 
afterwards  he  recovered,  by  a  prosecution  at  law,  the  value 
uf  his  patrimony.  His  orations,  on  that  occasion,  still  remain, 
and  ooutain  an  exact  detail  of  the  whole  substaDoe  left  by  his 
&ther,"  in  money,  merchandise,  houses,  and  slaves,  together 
with  the  value  of  each  particular.  Among  the  rest  were  62 
alaves,  haudicraftamen,  namely,  32  swonl-catlers,  and  20 
cabinet-makers* ;  all  males ;  not  a  word  of  any  wives,  children 
or  family,  which  they  certainly  would  have  had,  hod  it  been 
a  common  practice  at  Athens  to  breed  from  the  ulares : 
And  the  value  of  the  whole  mnst  have  much  depended  ou 
that  circnmstance.  No  female  slaves  are  even  so  much  as 
mentioned,  except  some  house-maids,  who  belonged  to  his 
mother.  This  argument  has  great  force,  if  it  be  not  altogether 
conclusive. 

Consider  this  passage  of  Plut&bob,*  speaking  of  the  Elder 
Cato.  *  He  hod  a  great  number  of  slaves,  whom  he  took 
'  care  to  buy  at  the  sales  of  prisoners  of  war ;  and  he  choee 
'  them  yonng,  that  they  might  easily  be  accustomed  to  any 
'  diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  instructed  in  any  business  or 

*  laboor,  oa  men  teach  any  thing  to  young  dogs  or  horses. 

*  And  esteeming  love  the  chief  source  of  all  disorders,  he 
'  allowed  the  male  slaves  to  haTe  a  commerce  with  the  female 

*  in  his  family,  upon  paying  a  certain  sum  for  this  privilege : 
'  But  ho  atriutly  prolubit*fd  all  intrigues  out  of  his  family.' 
Are  there  any  symptoms  in  this  narration  of  that  care  which 
ia  supposed  in  the  ancients,  of  the  morriago  and  propagation 
of  their  slaves  ?  If  that  was  a  common  practice,  founded  on 
general  interest,  it  would  surely  have  been  embraced  by  Cato, 
who  was  a  great  caconomist^  and  lived  in  times  when  the 
ancient  frugality  and  simplicity  of  manners  were  still  in 
credit  and  reputation. 

It  is  expressly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Rohan  law, 
that  scarcely  any  ever  purchase  slaves  with  a  view  of  breeding 
fi^jm  them.* 

'  AuarorB.    BquitM.  L   17.      Tb*  *   lAtpmtmi,  taitktn  of  Uiom  b«dt 

uciaat  Mholiut  remarks  oa  thu  pM-  wbieb  th»  uicMttU  Uy  upoo  at  Bi«ali. 
m»  tK^fiufipi  6t  aoi\st.  •  In  vitA  Oatoxis.  31. 

*  In  Apiaimm  orat.  I.  Hi.  *  *  Noo  Itaen  uciU»  eju  r«i 
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Our  lackeys  and  house -maids,  I  own,  do  not  setTe  much  to 
multiply  their  species :  But  the  ancients,  besides  those  who 
attended  on  their  person,  had  almost  all  their  labour  por- 
formed>  '  and  even  mftnufactnres  execnted,  by  slaves,  who 
lived,  many  of  them,  in  their  family;  and  some  great  mea 
poBseesed  to  the  number  of  10,000.  If  there  bp  any  suspicion, 
therefore,  that  this  institution  was  unfavourable  to  propag^ 
tion,  (and  the  same  reason,  at  least  in  part,  holds  with  regard 
to  ancient  Blares  as  modem  serrante]  how  destructive  mosb 
slavery  have  proved  ? 

History  mentions  a  Romak  nobleman,  who  had  400  slaves 
under  the  same  roof  with  him  :  And  having  been  assassinated 
at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of  one  of  them,  the  law  wa« 
executed  with  rigour,  and  all  without  exception  were  put  to 
death.'  Many  other  Koman  uoblcmeu  had  families  equally, 
or  more  numerous ;  and  I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  that 
this  would  scarcely  be  practicable,  were  we  to  suppose  all  the 
slaves  raEirried,  and  the  females  to  be  breeders.' 

So  early  as  the  poet  Hbsiod,*  married  slaves,  whether 
male  or  female,  were  esteemed  inconvenient.  How  much 
more,  where  families  had  encreased  to  such  an  enormous  size 
as  in  Rome,  and  where  the  ancient  simpHcity  of  manners 
was  banished  from  all  ranks  of  people  P 

XxNOPHON  in  his  Oeconomics,  where  he  gives  directions 


I 


comptirantur  uL  pariant.'  Digeat.  lib.  6. 
ui.i.d«h^rtd. petit. itjr 27.  ThofolloAr- 
iiifttextBamiotbeaUDftpnrpoM.  '  Spn* 
dtnwn  morbosuin  nos  oaae,  noij;ui>  viliiv 
amn,  rtnn*  luihi  ridpturi  vid  nuiusi 
ewe,  BJcuti  ilium  qui  unum  teetlculum 
iub«t>  qui  etiom  geDorart*  poMst.'  Di- 
gtai.  lib.  3.  Lit.  1.  dV  ttdiittio  tdicto,  lex, 
6.  S  2.  '  Sin  Kubim  (jtiia  itA  itpado  ait, 
tit  uiDi  DecBwaritL  pui  corporia  p«iiitua 
alMiiL,  morboflufl  ett'  Id.  Ur  7.  Hia 
jmpoteaco.  it  ttrmt,  vna  only  rrgnrdrxl 
00  fiu-  u  hia  h«slth  or  life  might  bs 
aSect«<l  by  it.  In  other  rm>Ktii,  fao 
wtu  full  M  Taluable.  Toe  aame 
reuoning  ia  empbyrd  with  n>gniil  to 
fintMl«  alarea,   '  Qusritur  da  B«k  mulitr» 

Ssn  wtnper  m'nrluoa  |>>aHl,  an  Tnorboaa 
t?  «t  ait  8iil>iDU.i.  81  tuItw  ntio  hoc 
eontingit,  ini>rbn«Ain  Mio.'  Id  lex  14. 
It  baa  «Tfiii  be«n  rloubbvi,  wlirtbfr  a 
woiDaa  prefcnant  mt  morbid  or  vitiatM] ; 
xod  it  if  dBtnrminod,  ib^t  iibi*  ia  Kound, 
not  on  ucoont  cf  the  tbIuc  of  har  oti'- 
uptiag,  1iut  becauae  it  ia  the  n>iiur«l 


Sort  or  office  of  wqihoii  to  beftr  «liil- 
mn.  '  Si  molifr  pntflcana  v«ti«rit, 
mier  omneie  cuiiTi-'nil  i«\rnin  Mtn  esaei 
Mositniim  «Dim  nc  pnEcipuum  muaiM 
faminnruni  accipcrcactneH  tiiriMpiiiiD. 
PuerperiLin  ^uwjiia  nnam  esao;  ai  mado 
niliil  t^xtriaaeRUs  nccc^iil,  (]uih1  ntrpna 
ffjuK  in  nliquntn  valetudinuni  immitt^m. 
On  nliTili  r<r]itta  distinjniGre  TiebAtium 
dicir,  at  n  nntun,  KliTJIia  sit,  wnu  ait ; 
ai  ritiocorporiH,  foiitm.'  td. 

"  [And  oTcn  miniifactnrea  oxociitcd; 
•ddftd  ID  Edition  Q.] 
'  Tacit,  enn.  lib.  xir.  CAp.  43. 

*  The  aUvra  in  tho  grmt  honsra  hwl 
little  ronma  uisi^ed  to  theiQ,  called 
«/if.  Whfloce  thft  nnmo  of  tyll  w»a 
Inuuirenril  to  the  monk's  room  in  %  con- 
vent. See  faith(>r  on  this  hMul,  Jcsr. 
Lrpsirs,  Saturn,  i.  cap,  14.  TltMefom 
ctTonK  prpsiimpticna  against  tho  mar- 
riage and  prupn^ation  of  the  family 
hluvra. 

•  Open*  et  Pie*.  40S,  aleo  60S. 
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for  the  mana^ment  of  a  farm,  recuuimendH  a  strict  care  and 
attention  of  laying  the  male  and  the  female  slaves  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  He  seems  uot  to  suppose  that  they 
are  ever  married.  The  only  slaves  among  the  Greeks  that 
appear  to  have  continued  their  own  race,  were  the  Hxlotes, 
who  had  houses  apart,  and  were  more  the  Blaves  of  tho 
public  than  of  individuals.' 

*  The  same  author*  tells  as  that  Niciab's  overseer,  by 
agreement  with  his  master,  was  obliged  to  pay  him  an 
obolns  a  day  for  each  slave ;  besides  maintaining  them,  and 
keeping  up  the  number.  Had  the  ancient  slaves  been  all 
breeders,  this  last  circumstance  of  the  contract  had  been 
superfluous. 

The  ancients  talk  so  frequently  of  a  fixed,  stated  portion 
of  provisions  assigned  to  each  slave,'  that  we  are  naturally 
led  to  conclude,  that  slaves  lived  almost  all  single,  and 
received  that  portion  as  a  kind  of  board-wages. 

The  practice,  indeed,  of  marrying  slaves  seems  not  to  have 
beeu  very  common,  even  among  the  country -labourers,  where 
it  is  more  naturally  to  be  expected.  Cato,*  enumerating  tho 
slaves  requisite  to  labour  a  vineyard  of  a  hundred  acres, 
makes  them  amount  to  15;  the  overseer  and  his  wife,vt7/iciM 
and  villica,  and  13  male  slaves;  for  an  olive  plantation  of 
240  acres,  the  overseer  and  his  vrife,  and  1 1  male  slaves ;  and 
so  in  proportion  to  a  greater  or  less  plantation  or  ^dneyard. 

Yabbo,*  quoting  this  passage  of  Cato,  allows  his  compu- 
tation to  be  just  in  every  respect,  except  the  last.  For  as  it  is 
requisite,  says  he,  to  have  an  overseer  and  his  vrife,  whether 
the  vineyard  or  plantation  be  great  or  small,  this  must  alter 
the  exactness  of  the  proportion.  Had  Cato's  computation 
been  erroneous  in  any  other  respect,  it  had  certainly  been 
corrected  by  Va&bo,  who  seems  fond  of  discovering  eo  trivial 
an  error. 

The  same  author,'  as  well  as  Columella,'  recommends 
it  as  requisite  to  give  a  wife  to  the  over«eer,  in  order  to 
attach  him  the  more  strongly  to  his  master's  service.    This 


'  Stba>o.  lib.  riil  105. 

*  PTIii*  p*nigmpb  wu  addvd  in  Edi- 
tion K.J 

*  Do  ntion*  nditnon,  4,14. 

*  8m  Cato  da  r«  rostim,  mpi  M. 
Doiuuiu  ID  Phormion,  I.  1,  9.  Swncu 


epiit.  SO. 

•  ItaiwnuA.  m(k  10,  II. 

*  LtK  L  cftp.  18. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  17. 

•  Lib.  i.  rap  18. 
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was  therefore  a  peculiar  indulgence  grante*!  to  a  slave,  ia 
whom  so  great  funfidence  wuti  reposed. 

In  the  same  place,  Va&£0  mcnttoua  it  as  an  useful  pre- 
caution^  not  to  buy  too  many  slaves  from  the  same  nation, 
lest  thejr  beget  factions  and  seditions  in  the  family :  A  pre- 
sumption, that  in  Italt,  the  greater  part,  even  of  the  eouutry 
labouring  slaves,  (for  he  speaks  of  no  other)  were  bought 
from  the  remoter  provinces.  All  the  world  knows,  that  the 
family  slaves  in  Bomk,  who  were  instruments  of  show  and 
luiuryj  were  commonly  imported  from  the  east.  Hoc  profe- 
c«r«,  says  PLfNT,  speaking  of  the  jeAloue  care  of  mastere, 
maneipifOrum  Ugionen,  nt  in  dovw  turha  extemOj  ae  servorum 
quoquc  caiisa  nomencltilor  odkiheTidiui^ 

It  ia  indeed  recoramimded  by  Varbo,'  to  propagate  young 
shepherds  in  the  family  from  the  old  ones.  For  as  grasing 
jarms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  cheap  places,  and  each 
shepherd  lived  in  a  cottage  apart^,  his  marriage  and  eucrease 
were  not  liable  to  the  same  inconvcniencies  as  in  dearer 
pla<:e8,  and  where  many  servants  lired  in  the  family ;  which 
was  umveraally  the  case  in  snch  of  the  Roman  forms  as 
produced  wine  or  corn.  If  we  consider  this  exception  with 
regard  to  shepherds,  and  weigh  the  reasons  of  it,  it  will 
serve  for  a  strong  confirmation  of  all  onr  foregoing  snspicions.* 

Columella,*  I  own,  advisee  the  master  to  give  a  reward, 
and  even  liberty  to  a  female  slave,  that  had  reared  him 
above  three  children :  A  proof  that  sometimes  the  ancients 
propagated  from  their  slaves ;  which,  indeed,  cannot  be 
denied.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  practice  of  slavery,  being 
80  common  ia  antiquity,  most  have  been  destructive  to  a 
degree  which  no  expedient  could  repair.  All  I  pretend  to 
infer  from  these  reasonings  is,  that  slavery  is  in  general 
disadvantageous  both  to  the  happiness  tind  populonsness  of 
mankind,  and  that  its  place  is  much  better  supplied  by  the 
practice  of  hired  servants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  some  writers  call  them,  the  seditions  of 
the  Gbacchj,  were  occasioned  by  their  observing  the  encrease 
of  slaves  all  over  Italy,  and  the  diminution  of  free  citizens. 
Appias'  ascribes  this  encrease  to  the  propagation  of  the 

I  Lil).   zxxiiv   oip.    1,     So  likewiw  ■  Putoru   duri    est    hi<;  lilia*,  ilia 

lAcivaB,  anmi.Vib.  xir.  cap.M.     [Tliia  bubulci.     Juvror,  aat.  11,  Ifil. 
nianaca  Ui  Tacitus  wu»  addnd  iu  EiJi.  *  Lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

li»n  K.)  •  I>a  bol.  OT.  Ub.  i.  7. 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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slaves:  Plutarcii'  to  tlie  purchasing  of  barbarians,  who 
were  cliained  oad  imprisoned,  fiap^apixa  BnTti(orr}pia,'  It  ia 
to  be  presumed  that  both  causes  concurred. 

Sicily,  says  Flobus^'  waa  full  of  ergastula^  aud  was  cul- 
tivated bj  labourers  iu  chains.  £cnd8  aud  Atbekio 
excited  tlie  Berviie  war,  by  breaking  up  these  monstrous 
priaona,  and  giving  Hberty  to  (iO,000  slaves.  The  younger 
PoMPBY  aagmented  his  army  in  Spaui  by  the  same  expe- 
dient.* If  the  country  labourers,  throughout  the  Rouak 
einpiro,  were  so  generally  in  this  situation,  and  if  it  woa 
diftienlt  or  impossible  to  find  separate  lodgings  for  tho 
families  of  the  city  servants^  how  unfavourable  to  propa- 
gation, as  well  as  to  humanity,  must  the  institution  of 
Jomeatie  slavery  be  esteem*^  P 

CoKsTANTisopLK,  at  present,  requires  the  same  recruits 
of  slaves  &om  all  the  provinces,  that  Rome  did  of  old;  and 
these  provinces  are  of  consequence  far  from  being  populous. 

EuTPT,  according  to  Mous.  Maillet,  sends  continual  colo- 
nies of  black  slaves  to  the  other  parta  of  the  Tubei^b  empire ; 
and  receives  annually  an  equal  return  of  white  :  The  one 
brouglit  from  the  inland  peuta  of  Afbioa  ;  the  other  from 
H:kg£elia,  CinoABSu,  and  Tartast. 

Our  modem  convents  are,  no  doubt,  bad  iustitutious :  But 
there  is  reaaon  to  suspect,  that  anciently  every  great  family 
in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  was  a 
Bpeciea  of  convent.  And  though  we  have  reason  to  condemn 
all  those  popish  institutions,  as  norseriee'  of  superstition, 
bnrthensome  to  the  public,  and  oppressive  to  the  puor  pri- 
soners, male  as  well  as  female ;  yet  may  it  be  questioned 
whether  they  be  so  destructive  to  the  populousness  of  a  state, 
as  ia  commonly  imagined.  Were  the  land,  which  belongs 
to  a  convent,  bestowed  on  a  noblemiaD,  he  would  spend  its 


'  In  Tils  Tib.  ft  C.  Obaochl 
*  TothsmnvpurpoMkUutpMMgB 
of  ih«  *ld€f'  Sunc*.  fz  eoDlroTvnu  6, 
lib.  T,  '  AniU  qnoailun  populis  runi, 
nn^lonm  •rjFMtalofas)  «uit;  Utioa- 
quo  Diuo  viUid,  qnun  oUm  ng«e.  im- 
|)«t%iit  At  nuno  radnii,'  nji  Plikt, 
*  rincti  p«>JM.  dunoAtM  iiwniii,ui*ezipti 
Tultiu  «sr?«i!at.'     Lit.  xriii.  Ckp.  3.   So 

'Et  MOM.  innntnen  compoda  Thiuena 

TF.'    Ub.  it.  «p-  33. 
Lkax.     'Tun    loo(oa  jnngtm 


Agfonm,  •!  qoeoiam  doro  wikMa 

Vomerv,  rt  uitiqaM  Conomm  psMi 

tiftunca 
Loiig>  *ub    i^otia    catvndan    nm 

colooi*.'  Uii.  i.  IS?. 

'Tiaeto  fbaaon  eohmtur 
Hespariaa  aegataa. '  Lib.  ril  iOi. 

*  Lib.  iii.  ca.p.  19. 

*  M   lib.  ir.  mp   S. 

*  [Of  tb«  noft  abJKt  anpantitJOB: 
Edilioti*  H  lo  P.J 
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revenue  on  Ao^,  horses,  grooms,  footmen,  cooks,  and  Loqm- 
maids ;  anil  liiu  family  would  not  furnish  niaiij  more  citixens 
than  the  couvenL 

The  common  reason,  why  any  parent  thniste  his  daughters 
into  nunneries,  is,  that  he  may  not  be  overburthened  with 
too  numerona  a  family ;  but  the  ancienta  had  a  method 
almost  ns  innocent,  and  more  effectual  to  that  purpose,  to 
wit,  exposing  their  cHldren  in  early  infancy.  This  practice 
was  very  common ;  and  is  not  spoken  of  by  any  anther  of 
those  times  with  the  horror  it  deserves,  or  scarcely'  even 
with  disapprobation.  Plutakch,  the  humane,  good-natured 
Plutarch,'  mentions  it  as  a  merit  in  Attalu8,  king  of 
FsUGAlcas,  that  he  mnrdered^  or,  if  you  will,  exposed  all 
his  own  children,  in  order  to  leave  hia  crown  to  the  son  of 
his  brother,  Ecmehibs  ;  signalizing  in  thia  manner  his  grati- 
tude and  affection  to  EruENES,  who  had  left  him  his  heir 
preferably  to  that  son.  It  was  Solon,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  sages  of  Gseece,  that  gave  parents  permission  by 
law  to  kill  their  children.' 

Shall  we  then  allow  these  two  circumstances  to  compen- 
sate each  other,  to  wit,  monastic  vows,  and  the  eiposing  of 
children,  and  to  be  unfavourable,  in  equal  degrees,  to  the 
propagation  of  mankind  ?  I  dqnbt  the  advantage  is  here  on 
the  side  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  by  an  odd  conneson  of 
causes,  the  harharons  practice  of  the  ancients  might  ratber 
render  those  times  more  populous.  By  removing  the  terrors 
of  too  numerous  a  family  it  would  engage  many  people  in 
marriage ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  natural  affection,  that 
very  few,  in  comparison,  would  have  resolution  enough, 
when  it  came  to  the  push,  to  carry  into  execution  their 
former  intentions. 

China,  the  only  country  where  this  practice  of  exposing 
children  prevails  at  present,  is  the  most  papulous  country 
we  know  off;  and  every  man  is  married  before  he  is  twenty. 
Such  early  marriages  could  scarcely  be  general,  had  nob 
men  the  prospect  of  so  easy  a  method  of  getting  rid  of  their 
children.  I  own  that  *  Plutakch  speaks  of  it  as  a  very 
general  maxim  of  the  poor  to  expose  their  children ;  and 


4 


'  TArmrs  bljunra    it.       D0    morib.  firm  obildrm.     De  irt,  lib,  1.  cap.  Ifi. 

G«nii.  I S,  '  SUIT.  Emp.  lib.  iii.  op.  24. 

'  Uo  (nurno  amon.     Shhxu  alao  <  Do  aroorc  pT^lifi. 
afimivtn  tif  Uic  F]ip>9iDg  of  tickl/  in- 
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ae  the  ricli  were  then  averse  to  marriage,  on  aMonnt  of  the 
courtship  tliey  met  with  from  those  who  exjwct*d  legacies 
from  them,  the  public  muat  have  been  in  a  bad  situation 
between  them.^ 

Of  all  sciences  there  is  none,  where  first  appearances  are 
more  deceitful  than  in  poHtiLS.  Hospitals  for  foundlinufs 
seem  favourable  to  the  encrease  of  numbers  ;  and  perhaps, 
may  be  so,  when  kept  under  proper  restrictions.  But  when 
they  open  the  door  to  every  one,  without  diatinction,  they 
have  probably  u.  contrary  effect,  and  are  pernicious  to  the 
state.  It  ia  computed,  that  every  ninth  child  bom  at  Paris, 
is  sent  to  the  hospital ;  though  it  seems  certain,  according 
to  the  common  course  of  human  aSairs,  that  it  is  not  a 
hundredth  child  whose  parents  arc  altogether  incapacitated 
to  rear  and  educate  him.  The* great  difference,  for  health, 
industry,  and  morals,  between  an  education  in  an  hospital 
and  thut  in  a  private  family,  should  induce  us  not  to  make 
the  entrance  into  the  former  too  easy  and  engaging.  To 
kill  oue's  own  child  is  shocking  to  natnre,  and  must  there- 
fore be  somewhat  unusual  j  but  to  turn  over  the  care  of  him 
upon  others,  is  verj*  tempting  to  the  natural  indolence  of 
mankind. 

Having  considered  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of  the 
ancients,  compared  to  those  of  the  modems ;  where,  in  the 
main,  we  seem  rather  superior,  so  far  as  the  present  ques- 
tion is  concerned ;  we  nholl  now  examine  the  polUicai  cus- 
toms and  institutions  of  both  ages,  and  weigh  their  influence 
in  retarding  or  forwarding  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Before  the  encrease  of  the  Rohan  power,  or  rather  till  ita 
foil  establishment,  almost  all  the  nations,  which  are  the 
scene  of  ancient  history,  were  divided  into  small  terriloriea 
or  potty  commonwealths,  where  of  course  a  great  equality  of 


*  The  prnctioe  of  Wring  grnt  imina 
6f  mun*;  to  frieEHU,  tba'  oii«  had  nexr 
nloltans,  «u  ooaiiDon  in  QtuncRaa  wf  11 
US  BnHB;  M  w«  niAjr  gathw  from 
LnnjM.  Thia  practice  pravsik  morh 
I(Wi  ill  moiJrni  time*;  and  Bm.  JoBX- 
mm'b  Voi  pitirit  ifl  tbmfurr  Mlomrt  en- 
liroljr  piLniclocl  fmm  aiilMiit  anthon, 
«in1  suits  belter  th«  munen  of  tboM 
fiup*. 

tlut  Uia 
iwuanotber 


It  imqr  iiM'tly  be  ihut^ht, 
lib«rt>  c^uirwrcn  in  Boom  wm 


dinomcgnnt  to  mirrin^.  Sucli  « 
pradiee  prarenl*  not  qimmU  ttom 
imnmtr.  tiat  mUier  illcrpft>«nthrni  ;  nnd 
oeciuioiia  also  thoa«'  fnm  int^rtst,  which 
mnt  tntM-h  roam  tlaogrrouN  AnJ  tlntnie* 
tir^.  8w  fmlhvr  on  this  ti«iwl,  Vimvy* 
OMital,  jmlittoal,  mad  litmrr,  Part  I, 
esMljr  XIX.  Prrhnp*  tou  tJtr  oiinntuml 
latU  af  th»  iiiili«nt«  rm^t  lo  be  takra 
into  r^iDMilcrAtion,  lu  of  wuno  muOwM. 
■  llnSoite:  Kditioni  H  lo  KJ 
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fortune  preTailed,  and  the  center  of  tlie  gOTernm^ci  wm 
always  very  near  its  frontiers. 

Tliis  was  tLe  situation  of  affairs  not  only  in  Greeok  and 
Italt,  but  also  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Gbbkant,  Apbic,  and  a 
great  part  ot  the  Lesser  Asia  :  And  it  most  be  owned,  that 
no  institution  could  bo  more  favonrable  to  the  propagation 
of  mankind.  For,  though  a  man  of  an  overgrown  fortune, 
not  bcingr  able  to  consume  more  than  another,  must  share 
it  with  those  who  serve  and  attend  him ;  yet  their  posses- 
sion beingf  precarious,  they  have  not  the  same  enconragemenl 
to  marry,  as  if  each  had  a  small  fortune,  secure  and  indepen- 
dent. Enormous  cities  are,  besides,  destruetive  to  society, 
beget  vice  and  disorder  of  all  kinds,  starve  the  remoter 
provinces,  and  even  starve  themaelves,  by  the  prices  to  which 
they  raise  all  provisions.  Where  each  man  had  his  little 
house  and  field  to  himself,  and  each  county  had  its  capital, 
free  and  independent;  what  a  happy  situation  of  mankind ! 
How  favourable  to  industry  and  agriculture;  to  marriage 
and  propagation !  The  prolific  virtue  of  men,  were  it  to  act 
in  its  fiill  extent,  without  that  restraint  which  poverty  and 
necessity  imposes  on  it,  woiUd  double  the  number  everj- 
generation :  And  nothing  surely  can  give  it  more  liberty, 
than  such  small  commonwealths,  and  such  an  equality  of 
fortune  among  the  citizens.  All  small  states  naturally  pro- 
duce equality  of  fortune,  because  they  afford  no  opportunities 
of  great  encrease  ;  but  small  commonwealths  much  more,  by  . 
that  division  of  power  and  authority  which  is  essential  to  them. 

When  Xenophon^  returned  after  the  famous  expedition 
with  CraiTs,  he  hired  himself  and  6000  of  the  Geeeks  into 
the  service  of  Seuthes,  n  prince  of  Thraok  ;  and  the  articles 
of  his  agreement  were,  that  each  soldier  should  receive  a 
daric  a  mouth,  each  captain  two  daries,  and  he  himself,  as 
general,  four  :  A  regulation  of  pay  which  would  not  a  little 
surprise  our  modem  of&cers. 

Dkmosthenkh  and  ^soHrNES,  with  eight  more,  were  sent 
ambasBadora  tfl  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  their  appointments 
for  above  four  months;  were  a  thousand  drajrhmag,  which  is 
less  than  a  drachma  a  day  for  each  ambassador.'  But  a 
drachma  a  day,  nay  sometimes  two,'  was  the  pay  of  a  common 
foot-soldier. 


'  D*  trp.  CvB.  lib.  Tii.  «. 

*  DucoAT.  de  faiM  leg.  390.      He 


okUs  it  a  ronsiilcnble  sam. 
•  T»n.-cTD.  lib.  III.  1 7. 
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A  centtirion  among  the  Romans  had  only  donble  pay  to  a 
private  man,  in  Polybics's  time,'  and  we  acoordinglj  find 
the  gratuitiea  after  a  trinmph  regulated  by  that  proportion." 
But  Mare  Anthony  and  the  trinravirate  gave  the  centu- 
rions fire  times  the  reward  of  the  other.*  So  much  had  the 
encrease  of  the  commonwealth  encreased  the  inequality 
among  the  citizens.* 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  situation  of  affairs  in  modern 
times,  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  equality  of 
fortune,  is  not  near  so  favourable,  either  to  the  propagation 
or  happiness  of  mankind.  Eubope  Is  shared  out  mostly 
into  great  monarchies ;  and  snch  ports  of  it  as  are  divided 
into  small  territorios,  are  commonly  governed  by  absolute 
princes,  who  ruin  their  people  by  a  mimicry  of  the  greater 
monarchs,  in  the  splendor  of  their  conrt  and  number  of  their 
forces.  SwissBRLAND  alone  and  Holland  resemble  the 
ancient  republics ;  and  though  the  former  is  far  from  pos- 
sessing any  advantage  either  of  soil,  climate,  or  commerce, 
yet  the  numbers  of  people,  with  which  it  abounds,  notwith- 
standing their  enlisting  thcmaclres  into  every  service  ia 
Europe,  prove  sufficiently  the  advantages  of  their  political 
institutions. 

The  ancient  republics  derived  their  chief  or  only  secnrity 
fix>m  the  numbers  of  their  citizens.  The  Thachini  ans  having 
loet  great  numbers  of  their  people,  the  remainder,  instead  of 
enriching  themselves  by  the  inheritance  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  applied  to  Spabta,  their  metropolis,  for  a  new  stock 
of  inhabitants.  The  Spartans  immediately  collected  ten 
thouaaud  men ;  among  whom  the  old  citizens  divided  the 
lands  of  which  the  former  proprietors  had  perished.* 

After  TivoLBON  bad  banished  Diontsius  &om  Stiu- 
cusE,  and  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Sicilt,  finding 
the  cities  of  Stbacdsb  and  Selukuktitjk  extremely 
depopulated  by  tyranny,  war,  and  faction,  he  invited  over 
from  Greece  some  new  inhabitants  to  repeople  thero.* 
Immediately  forty  thousand  men  (PLrTARcn'  says  sixty 
thousand]  offered  themselves;  and  ho  distributed  so  many 

'  Lib.  ri.  Mp,  37. 

*  Tn.  Lit.  lib.  xli.  eftp^  7,  IS  #  «Mi 

*  AmiN.  tk  ftU.  riB.  lib.  it..  20. 

*  CjUjutgarcttiu  crnlnrioiiiiuniimMi 
tikf  gntuitj  uf  tlitt  mmmuo  auldiun,  De 
biUo  G9Uu»,  lib.  riii.  4.  la  ttw  Riodiaj* 


oirtol,  iiieDlioii«d«ft«rwKn)».nodifliD«- 
tioo  in  tb6  matKna  wta  nutde  on  luvONiit 
of  nuika  in  tbp  Hmr. 

•  1>H)0.  Sic.  lib.  lii.  59.   Tnrcro.  lib. 
iii  93. 

*  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  xn.  HI 

'  In  Vila  TnoL,  SI. 
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lota  of  land  among  them,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
ancient  inhabitants :    A  proof  at  once  of  the  maxims   of 
ancient    policy,    which    affected    populoueness   more    than 
richea;    and  of  the  good  effect*  of  these  maxims,  in,  the 
extreme  popuIoosneBa  of  that  small  couutry,  Geeeor,  which 
could  at  once  supply  no  great  a  colony.     The  eaae  was  uoti 
inncb  different  with  the  Romans  in  early  times.     Ue  ia  aJ 
pernicious  citizen,  said  M.  CuRiufl,  who  cannot  be  cont«nfei 
with  seven  acrea.'     Such  ideas  of  equality  could  not  fail  of 
producing  great  numbers  of  peojile. 

We  must  now  consider  what  disadvantages  the  ancienta 
lay  under  with  regard  to  populousness,  and  what  checks^ 
they  received  ^m  their  political  maxiius  and  institutions.  ^M 
There  are  commonly  compensations  in  every  human  condi- 
tion: and  though  these  compensations  be  not  always 
perfectly  equal,  yet  they  serve,  at  least,  to  restrain  the 
prevailing  principle.  To  compare  them  and  estimate  their 
influence,  is  indeed  difiicult,  even  where  they  take  place  in 
the  same  age,  and  in  neighbouring  countries:  Bat  wher«i 
several  ages  have  intervened,  and  only  8catt«red  lighta  are 
afforded  ua  by  ancient  authors;  what  can  we  do  but  amuse 
ourselves  by  talking  pro  and  eon,  on  an  interesting  subjectiH 
and  thereby  eorrecting  all  hasty  and  violent  determinations?! 

Firgt,  We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  republics  were 
almost  in  perpetual  war,  a  natural  effect  of  their  martial 
spirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emulation,  and  that 
hatred  which  generally  prevails  among  nations  that  live  in 
close  neighbourhood.  Now,  war  in  a  small  state  is  much 
more  destructive  than  in  a  great  one ;  both  because  all  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  former  case,  must  serve  in  the  armies}' 
and  beeanee  the  whole  state  is  frontier,  and  is  all  exposed.,| 
to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

The  maxima  of  ancient  war  were  mucli  more  destnictive 
than   those    of    modern ;    chiefly   by  that    distribution    of . 
plunder,    in     which    the    soldiers    were     indulged.      The 
private  men   in  onr  armies  are  such  a  low  set  of  peopl^| 

<  ?Liy.  lib.  IB,  csp.  3.  Tlie  suno 
■ulJiur,  in  cnp.  S,  wiy.  Vrrunumt /nlrv 
tibtu  tat*/m4ia  ptrditUrt  Italiah  ; 
Jan  vt/c  tt  provfneia$.  3sx  denii  aemit- 
Mm  Apbicjr  paendeiKmt,  mm  tnUr/ftit 
<**  Nsko  prinetps.  In  this  tidw,  th« 
WrWniuK  butehnj  «cHiiiuitt«d  I17  Ilin 
fintt  KoJUA  rmperon,  vu  sol,  i)«rii*f«, 
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to  (iMtractiv*  to  xht  public  as  wt  idjij| 
imn^DOi.  Thioi'- nrrrT  Cfuutrid  lill  ihey\ 
had  extin^inhM  nil  xht  illuRtrinaa 
fuoUiM,  which  hftd  emoy^d  ihe  pltutdw 
of  th«  Wdri'l,  dnring  tho  InUer  iigm  of 
th»  rr-ptiblic.  Thfl  ctv  noblMi  vho  roM 
in  Uifir  pines,  mm  Imw  apJrftdid,  lU 
lewni  from  TiciT.  ann.  lib.  3.  cap.  64. 
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that  wo  find  any  abondonco^  beyond  their  simple  pay,  breeds 
confusion  and  disorder  among  them^  and  a  total  dissolutiqa 
of  discipline.  The  very  wretchedness  and  meanness  of  those, 
who  fill  the  modem  armies,  render  them  less  destructivo 
to  the  countries  which  thoy  invade:  One  instance,  among 
many,  of  the  deceitfuInesB  of  first  appearances  in  all  political 
reaaonings.' 

Ancient  battles  were  much  more  bloody,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  weapons  employed  in  them.  The  ancients  drew  up 
their  men  16  or  20,  sometimes  50  men  deep,  which  made  a 
narrow  front  j  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  Geld,  in  which 
both  armies  might  bt)  marshailed,  and  might  engage  with 
eacli  other.  Even  where  any  body  of  the  troops  was  kept 
off  by  hedges,  hillocks,  woods,  or  hollow  ways,  the  battle 
WHS  not  so  soon  decided  between  the  contending  parties,  bnt 
that  the  others  had  time  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
opposed  them,  and  take  part  in  the  cnga^meut.  And  as 
the  whole  army  was  thus  engaged,  and  each  man  closely 
buckled  to  his  anta^nist,  the  battles  were  commonly  very 
bloody,  and  great  slaughter  was  made  on  both  sides,  espe- 
cially on  the  vanquished.  The  long  thin  lines,  required 
by  fire-arms,  and  the  quick  decision  of  the  fray,  render  our 
modem  engagements  but  partial  rencounters,  and  enable  the 
general,  who  is  foiled  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  to  draw 
off  the  greater  port  of  his  army,  sound  and  entire.' 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration,  and  their 
resemblance  to  single  combats,  were  wrought  up  to  a  degree 
of  ftiry  quite  unknown  to  later  ages.  Nothing  could  then 
engage  the  combatants  t«  give  quarter,  but  the  hopes  of 
profit,  by  making  slaves  of  their  prisoners.  In  civil  wars* 
as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,'  the  battles  were  the  most  bloody, 
becanse  the  prisoners  were  nut  slaves. 

Tftvouror  the  udeats. 

*  [Edttions  B  to  P  add:  Conld 
"Soujut'u  project  of  the  colunui  tak* 
pla«w  (which  florma  impTsrtJoibta ')  H 
would  rv-ndor  modrni  bftttlM  u  dectroA- 
tire  Aa  the  uitient.] 

•  Hill,  lib.  ii.  c»p.  44. 


"  Tho  KDcieot  noldMts.  Mng  freo 
eitifi'u,  ftboTB  tb«  k>wa«t  mnk,  wrn  »U 
morriod.  Ourmod*ratoldion  ar(>«]tii«r 
fnrced  to  Vivts  urnnaiTWd,  cir  their  mivr- 
nig««txim  to  Binallaccount  townrrlsths 
•nereMe  of  m&nkiad.  A  riraunsuiu^ 
wbieb  oaf[ht.  pcrhnpci,  to  be  taken  i&to 
eoosMantioii,  aa  of  wm*  cooMqacnu*  io 


'  What  istbeadranlaffeof  thorolutnn 
altrr  it  liaa  broke  the  enemy'i  li&«? 
oolr,  tliat  it  ihra  takra  thom  in  flank, 
awldiwipAlca  whatoTor  •tAodaaearitby 
afire  from  »11  Hides.  Bot  till  il  baa  broke 


them,  doea  it  oot  pmumt  a  lUnk  to  tha 
tatmj,  and  that  expoaed  to  their  mni- 
quntj^,  and,  what  is  raucli  vorar,  to  their 
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What  a  Btoni  reaistance  must  be  made,  where  the  van 
quiuhed  expected  so  hard  a  fate !     How  iuveterate  the  rage,, 
where  the  maxims  of  war  were,  in  everj'  respect,  ao  bloodj 
and  severe ! 

Inatances  arc  frequent,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities 
sieged,  whose  iuhabitanta,  rather  than  open  their  gates,, 
murdered  their  wives  and  children,  and  rushed  thcmselv 
on  a  voluntary  death,  sweetened  perhaps  by  a  little  prospect 
of  revenge  upon  the  enemy.  Greeks,'  as  well  as  Basba- 
Bi&NB,  have  often  been  wrought  up  to  this  degree  of  fury. 
And  the  same  determined  spirit  and  craelty  must,  in  other 
iuBtances  less  remarkable,  have  been  destruelive  to  human 
society,  in  those  petty  commonwealths,  which  lived  in  close 
neighbourliood,  and  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  and 
contentious, 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  says  Plutahce,*  were 
carried  on  entirely  by  inroads,  and  robberies,  and  piracies. 
Such  a  method  of  war  rauat  be  more  destructive  in  small 
states,  than  the  bloodiest  battles  and  sieges. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  possession  during  two 
years  formed  a  prescription  for  laud ;  one  year  for  moveables* : 
An  indication,  that  there  was  not  in  Italy,  at  that  time, 
much  more  order,  tranquillity,  and  settled  police,  than  there 
is  at  present  among  the  TAaTARS. 

The  only  rartel  I  remember  in  ancient  history,  is  that  be- 
tween Demetbich  Poliorcetes  and  the  Rhodians;  when  it 
was  agreed,  that  a  free  citizen  should  be  restored  for  1000 
drachmcutj  a  slave  bearing  arms  for  500.* 

But,  gecondhf,  it  appears  that  ancient  manners  were  more 
unfavourable  than  the  modem,  not  only  in  times  of  wax,  but 
also  in  those  of  peace ;  and  that  too  in  every  respect,  except 
the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  of  equality,  which  is,  I  own,  of 
considerable  importance.  To  exclude  faction  from  a  free 
government,  is  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable  ; 
but  such  inveterate  rage  between  the  factions,  and  such  bloody 
maxims,    are    found,    in    modem    times  amongst  religious 

'  As  A*rmis,  mealiocMl  by  Livr.  lib.  *  [n  tito  Ajuti,  G. 

xni.  cap.  17i  18,  and  Polyb.  lit.   rri. 
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a.  As  stiBo  th«Xi-<(TniA»9.  ApTULV.dfl 
MU.  ciHl.  lib.  iv.  80. 


*  IwtT.  lil>,  ii  cm 
'  Dinn.  AcTL,  lit 


XX.  84. 


'  (Editions  H  1o  P  wid  :  "Ti*  true  tt* 
mmn  Inw  RprniJi  to  hHvo  i'<)iilioii«d  till 
tho  tini'O  of  Jvmmw.    iJui  abosoe  in- 


trodnnd  by  barbwiim  an  not  dumyi 
cnrr«ct©d  by  cirilitf .] 
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particB  alone.'  In  ancient  history,  vfe  may  always  observe, 
where  one  i>ar^  prevailed,  whether  the  nobles  or  people  (for 
I  can  observe  no  differenee  in  this  respect*)  that  they  imme- 
diately butchered  all  of  the  opposite  party  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  banished  such  as  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  their  fury.  No  form  of  procesH,  no  law,  no  trial,  no 
pardon.  A  fourth,  a  third,  perhaps  near  half  of  the  city  waa 
slaughtered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution;  and  the  exiles 
always  joined  foreign  enemies,  and  did  all  the  mischief 
possible  to  their  fellow-citizens ;  till  fortune  put  it  in  their 
power  to  take  full  revenge  by  a  new  revolution.  Aiid  aa 
these  were  frequent  in  such  violent  govomuients,  the  disorder, 
diffidence,  jealousy,  enmity,  which  must  prevail,  are  not  easy 
for  us  to  imagine  in  this  age  of  the  world. 

There  arc  only  two  nivolutioim  I  can  recollect  in  ancient 
history,  which  passed  without  great  severity,  and  great  effu- 
eioTi  of  blood  in  massacres  and  assassinations,  namely,  the 
restoration  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  by  THBASTUULns, 
and  the  subduing  of  the  Roman  republic  by  C^ssak.  We 
learn  from  ancient  history,  that  Thrasybplds  passed  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  past  offences ;  and  first  introduced 
that  word,  as  well  Q£  practice,  into  Greece.'  It  appears, 
however,  from  many  orations  of  Ltslab,*  that  the  chief, 
and  even  some  of  the  subaltern  offenders,  in  the  preceding 
tyranny,  were  tried  and  capitally  punished."  And  as  to 
C-ssar'h  clemency,  thongh  much  celebrated,  it  would  not  gain 
great  applause  in  the  present  age.  He  butchered,  for  instance, 
all  Cato's  senate,  when  he  became  master  of  Utica';  and 
these,  we  may  readily  believe,  were  not  the  most  worthless  of 
the  party.  All  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  tliat  usurper, 
were  attainted ;  and,  by  lIiRTins^s  law,  declared  incapable  of 
all  public  offices. 

These  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty ;  but  seem  not 
to  have  understood  it  very  well.  When  the  thirty  tjTauta 
first  established  their  dominion  at  Athrns,  they  began  with 


■  [E<liiionB  H  top  odd:  Tbm  bi- 
g^t«l  priMU  mrv  tha  necoBcn,  jvdgMv 
kihI  MCftcntioncn.] 

■  LT4U.1,  wbo  VM  liimMlf  of  tlis 
popilAT  tMtioo,  and  vtry  tmmwXy  es- 
caped from  tbo  thirty  tTTUit*,  nys, 
Uml  the  Uonocrncy  was  w  Tioieol  • 
nnmiiwiit  u  the  OligArchj.  Orat.  SS, 


'  Oicxiiii,  Piiiur.  1.  I. 

*  At  <frai.  12.  contra  EwXTnsrt.  oral. 
18.  eontn.  Aooiut.  «rd/    IS,  |>ro  Mam- 

TfTS. 

*  [EditioM  H  to  Q  idd  :  Tlib  U  a 
diffleoltT  not  dmwd  np,  und  vmtt  net 
obeetrad  byutwiuirisiM  rikI  hirtoriuw.  j 

*  Afpiaji,  dt  WL  etc.  lib.  li.  lOO. 
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rose  from  fachon  ttironghout  all  the  ^ 
tlis.    Ton  would  imagine,  that  he  8tiU^| 

.  greater  than  lie  can  find  words  to  com-  ^^ 


seizing  all  the  sycophants  and  informers,  who  had  been 
troublesome  during  the  Democracy,  and  putting  them  to 
death  by  an  arbitrary  sentence  and  execution.  Every  vuin, 
says  Sallust'  and  Ljsiah,*  wa«  rejoiced  at  Ihete  punishmenli; 
not  considering,  that  liberty  was  from  that  moment  anuilii- 
lated. 

The  utmost  energ-y  of  the  nervona  siyle  of  Thtoydides,  an 
the  copiousness  and  expression  of  the  Greek  langaa^,  seem 
to  sinfe  under  that  historian,  when  he  attempts  to  describe 
the  disorders,  which  arose  from  faction  thronghout  all  the 
Grecian  commonwealths, 
labours  with  a  thought 

municate.  And  he  concludes  his  pathetic  description  with 
an  observation,  which  is  at  once  refined  and  solid,  '  In  these 
contests,*  says  he,  *  those  who  were  the  dullest,  and  most 
stupid,  and  had  the  least  foresight,  commonly  prevailed. 
For  being  conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  dreading  to  be 
over-reached  by  those  of  greater  penetration,  they  went  to 
work  hastily,  without  premeditation,  by  the  sword  and 
pojnard,  and  thereby  got  the  start  of  their  antagonists,  who 
were  forming  tine  schemes  and  projects  for  their  destruc- 
tion.'' 

Not  to  mention  DlONTSins*  the  elder,  who  is  computed  to 
have  butchered  in  cool  blood  above  10,000  of  hia  fellow- 
citizens  ;  or  AoATHOCLES,*  Nabib,^  and  others,  still  more 
bloody  than  he ;  the  transactions,  even  in  free  govcmmenta, 
were  extremely  violent  and  destructive.  At  Athens,  the 
thirty  tyrants  and  the  nobles,  in  a  twelvemonth,  murdered, 
without  trial,  about  1200  of  the  people,  and  banished  above  ^ 
the  half  of  the  citizens  that  remained.'     In  Aboos,  near  the  fl 

^  So-e  C-es&^h's  apeech  de  bell.  Catil.  c       anil  dL-pnputntlna  of  IhKt  eonatry.     Tllft 
61.  Orkek  factii^na  I  iintigin«tc  hmra  been 

influuiNl  still  toniiiglierdrgroeof  rage; 
Mm  iTTi^lutioss  being  commonlj  tnor* 
fratju^rc,  nnd  the  maxiios  of  iVft»Miin^ 
tion  much  mope  aTOtrod  &sd  ftckaoir* 
U-dgwi.     EiiitirmB  H  to  P.]  ^^ 

Plot.  dV  virt.  ^fori.  Azxx.  ^H 


I 


*  Omt.  2.5,  173-  And  in  omt.  SO.  184, 
liemrQtionBthofucliuiisHliintuftlir'p'ipii' 
ItirofffemMiH&sthiioijEycAUMwhyLheM 
illegal punifhmfrnU  shuuld  di>pl«Me. 

■  Lib.  iii,  [The  country  in  Eukopi 
in  vhkh  I  hnve  obscrrccl  the  fticlions 
to  b»  miwt  violent,  nod  D^rty-batred  th« 
■troagrati  in  iRSLA^rn.  This  ^m  »afiir 
aa  to  cvt  off  erna  iho  tnii''t  common  in- 
tneourM  of  cirililiiM  luttiri^nn  tlie  Pro- 
testant* and  CathoIiCH.  Ttiuir  cnip)  in> 
nirrcd  iona  wid  the  SBVorp  rtre  ngni  whi  ch 
Ihey  htre  t<iken  of  ench  oihcr,  ar»  the 
nuMA  of  this  mutu&l  ill  -mil.  whieli  i» 
the  rhieraonrceof  thpflisDnlEnpOTfrt;, 


*  DioD.  Sic  lib.  xviii.  lix, 
■  Tit.  Lit.  xxx\.  xssiii.  xzxir. 

^  DioD.  Sic  lib.  xir.  fi.  Taocratm 
Buys  Ihrrp  wewonly  JSOfO  Imnished.  Bft 
makcK the  Dnmbcror  thc^e  kill^l  uDDOnt 
to  I'itiO'.  Anxor.  153.  J\r'.at:uixa  eontrm, 
CTt;sirH.  iM  luwi^a  prociocly  th«  s&nw 
nuint«r.  Skkbci  {de  fninj.  dnm.  < 
6.)B«yB  1300. 
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sarae  time,  the  people  killed  1200  of  the  nobles;  and  after- 
wards their  own  demagogues,  because  they  had  refutied  to 
carry  their  prosecutiona  farther.'  The  people  also  in  Coeoyea 
killed  1500  of  the  nobles,  and  banished  a  thousand.'  These 
nurabera  will  appear  the  more  surprising,  if  we  consider  the 
extreme  smallnesa  of  these  states.  But  all  ancient  history  is 
full  of  such  instiincea.^ 

When  Alexandeb  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  restored 
throughout  all  the  cities;  it  was  found,  that  the  whole 
amounted  to  20,000  men*;  the  remains  probably  of  still 
greater  slaughters  and  massacres.  What  an  astonishing 
muUitnde  in  so  narrow  a  country  as  ancient  Gbeeos  !  And 
what  domestic  confusion,  jealousy,  partiality,  revenge,  heart- 
burnings, must  tear  those  cities,  where  factions  were  wrought 
up  to  such  a  degree  of  fury  and  despair. 

It  would  be  easier,  says  Isookatkh  to  Philip,  to  raise  an 
army  in  Greeos  at  present  from  the  vagabonds  than  from 
the  cities. 


'  DioD.  Sic.  lib,  zr.  c.  S8. 

'  Dioo.  Sic.  lib.  xiii.  c.  48. 

■  We  shall  moatioD  Trom  Diomihm 

filCULUB    hIoDO    a    few  tOASMCTM,  Tbicb 

p«M«d  is  tho  conrae  of  wxtjr  jean,  dur- 
ing the  niu«t  •tiiniDg  ige  of  Gruck. 
Tbera  wore  lianished  from  Sikaru  600 
of  che  ooMcH  and  their  partixatui ;  lib. 
xiii.  p.  77.  f-r  tdit.  Rmouomaxki.  Of 
Criaxv,  OOO citizens  buiishnl ;  lib.  xiii. 

L169.  Al£rHBn,340  kUlod,  1000 
iMwil;  tib.  nii.  p.  223.  Of  Ct- 
UD(U.t9, 600  aobtos  killed.  kU  lh«  ml 
UnihhMl :  lib.  xir.  p.  2ti3.  Th«  Corm- 
TViAM  killeil  I'iO,  Innisbed  AOO  ;  lib. 
zir.  p.  304.  F)i.Kiin>A3  the  Sfahtax 
tiKninJiMt  3»l>  BautiaM!!  ;  Ub.  xr.  p.  342. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  LAcKD.KxoniAKS, 
Dctnocraciee  wtn  rMturod  in  many 
citica,  ami  Mvan  Twnamiico  tAken  of 
thr  noblca,  after  tba  Grsbk  tDaoMr. 
But  nuittcn  did  pot  end  than.  Fortht 
banitihnt  nublo^  TrturDing  IB  naaf 
pUeoa,  batchcrrd  their  aornsuiea  at 
PnaLA,  in  CoaiiiTB,  ia  MaaasA,  in 
PIU.USU.  In  tbti  last  plaee  thfykUled 
300  of  the  people ;  bst  th«M  again  n- 
rollios,  kiliwl  alxm  600  tji  the  aobtaa, 
and  baaiahed  the  rwt  :  lib.  zr.  p.  $47. 
Is  AmolDH    moo  baoisbad,    bwidea 


many  killed.  Tho  baninhH]  retired  to 
Sfarta  and  to  Faxlaxtttii  :  The  Iatt<T 
vcn  dalirend  np  to  their  coantrriiwii. 
and  all  killed ;  lib.  xr.  p.  S73.  Of  U» 
banished  from  Aauosaod  THnv,  thero 
were  S09  in  the  Spabtax  army ;  id.  p. 
374.  Here  is  a  detail  of  tlin  laoet  r»- 
markable  of  AaATBocLRs'*  cme1rie«&on 
tha  nmu  Author.  The  people  btifara 
hU  aaarpation  had  baoUheil  600  noble«; 
lJb.^p.  6Ad.  Aftonrardatbattynint. 
in  eooearreoce  with  tha  people,  killed 
4000  nobira,  and  bauiBhed  6000;  id. 
p.  047-  He  killed  4000  peoplaat  Ona ; 
td.  p.  741.  Bt  AiJATHiici.Ri's  Imither 
8000  Uuiiihed  from  Snuctrsx ;  lib.  xx. 
p.  737.  Tlie  iDhiibitaiJlhcif  ^Cn[STA,tO 
lh»  Dvmbor  of  40.000.  were  killed. man, 
WDBoan,  and  cliil>l;  aiid  with  tortun't^ 
for  tha  sake  of  thrir  raooej ;  *d.  p.  SOS- 
All  tha  nUtioiia,io  wii.fatht-r,  bncher, 
children,  grandfntbcr,  of  bit  lasrix 
annj.  killed;  id.  p.  803.  He  killed 
7(M)0  «xil«B  aflrr  capitmlatioo ;  id,  p. 
816.  It  ii  to  bareBaariwd.tliat  Aoatbo- 
CLH  wai  a  man  at  great  aeDW  and 
eoon^,'  and  ia  not  to  be  anapectad  of 
wanton  eroaltj,  contmry  to  tba  maxima 
of  biaaga. 

*  DioD.  Sic  lib.  sviil  C  8. 


*  [Tbareanaioder  ianot  in  KdilionaH 
to  O.   P  bat  iitslMd  of  it :  Bis  Ttoknt 


tjmuioy.  th«nifoi«,  i«  a  Mrongn  proof 
of  tbo  atatures  of  the  afp.] 
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Even  when  affairs  came  not  to  Buch  eitremitiea  (wliich 
they  failed  not  to  do  almost  in  every  city  twice  or  tbrioe 
every  century)  property  wa«  rendered  very  precarioua  by  the 
maxima  of  ancient  government.  Xbnophon,  in  the  Banquet 
of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  natural  unaffected  description  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Athenian  people.  *In  my  poverty/  says 
Gbaehides,  *  I  am  much  more  happy  tlian  I  ever  waa  while 
poBsessed  of  riches :  as  much  as  it  is  happier  to  be  in  security 
than  in  terrors,  free  than  a  slave,  to  receive  than  to  pay  co»irt, 
to  be  trusted  than  suBpected.  Formerly  I  waa  obliged  to 
caress  every  informer;  some  imposition  waa  continually  laid 
upon  me ;  and  it  was  never  allowed  me  to  travel,  or  be  absent 
from  the  city.  At  present,  when  I  am  poor  I  look  big",  and 
threaten  others.  The  rich  are  afraid  of  me,  and  show  me 
every  kind  of  civility  and  respect;  and  I  am  become  a  kind 
of  tyrant  in  the  city.' ' 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  LTsrAS,*  the  orator  very  coolly 
speaks  of  it,  by  the  by,  as  a  maxim  of  the  Atbenlan  people, 
that,  whenever  they  wanted  money,  they  put  to  death  some 
of  the  rich  citizens  as  well  as  strangers,  for  the  sake  of  the 
forfeiture.  In  mentioning  this,  he  seems  not  to  have  any 
intention  of  blaming  them ;  still  less  of  provoking  them,  who 
were  his  audience  and  judges. 

Whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  a  stranger  among  that 
people,  it  seems  indef^d  requisite,  either  that  he  should  im- 
poverish himself,  or  that  the  people  would  impoverish  him, 
and  perhjipa  kill  him  into  the  bargain.  The  orator  last 
mentioned  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  an  estate  laid  out  in 
the  public  service";  that  i^,  above  the  third  of  it  in  raree- 
shows  and  figured  dances. 


• 


V 


'  Pay.  886.  KTfdii.  LrcKCLAT. 

»  0rat.2».in  NiwK.  185. 

*  Id  order  to  n^wiDirneml  liiu  cliRnL  to 
the  fuTour  of  f.he  people,  he  eDum«nii«ii 
fill  (he  sumo  lia  iiiLtl  cxpundt-d.     Wlmii 

20    mliitie;    »U  wppixtirt^i,  9    niinos: 

X*>PV,  2  Joiaua;  Sirvra  titnnn  U-itmirpl), 
wliwx"  ho  epput  6  taleiiU:  Tfixes.  ojim 
SDmicai, anather  ti me  40;  yvftvaaiaf>x^''t 
12  iniiinn;  x^fTf^t  itatiiK^  X^PV'  '^ 
tninas:    iewMi9oi\   ;icoj»r)'uf,  IS   minu; 

ifuXXAt^ffot,  16  niinna;  ip^'^ittpos.  30 
minnn:  Id  llie  whole  ten  liUotiU  :iH 
ijiiuad.     An  imtDcDGO  sum  for  nn  Athk- 


mAR  fortune,  ami  -what  alono  would  bi 
MleauicdgTMitridlM.  Opdt.  21,  Ifil.Tu 
trrm,  ht^  sny*,  the  Ijiw  ilid  rtut  ulihgn  hiin 
a)-Mlut«ly  10  be  ai  domuch  ftipence.  Dot 
above  A  fourth.  But  witiiont  tbefarour 
of  till)  )>fap]{],  no  body  iriu  tia  modi  m 
safe;  and  Uimwoa  the  only  «fty  tofcain 
it.  Bm  fiuthu,  ontt,  26.  dt  pop.  aatu. 
lnnnoth(irp]ac(<.beiatn>iliiL-«ai(|M»kor, 
vtio  oaj-s  that  h«  hiMl  spt-nL  hu  vhol* 
fuiiuiic,  iMid  an  imaieriM  one,  ei^htr 
tJik'HU,  for  the  people.  Orat.  26  dsj/rco. 
EvjkXDBi.  The  fitraiKat,  or  Btrsng^ia, 
fliiil,  myh  111*,  if  iHny  do  not  cuDlriDute 
Inrgol;  cDviigh  t<>  th<.'  people'ii  tnnej, 
lluit  t!)l^yhavo  i-i3iM>n  to  rppenL  OriU, 
31  centra  Pmh.  You  nwy  we  with  what 
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I  need  not  insist  on  the  Gbeek  tyrannies,  whicli  were  alto- 
gether horrible.  Even  the  mixed  monarchies,  by  which  most 
of  the  ancient  states  of  Gkekck  wore  governed,  before  the 
introduciiou  of  republics,  were  very  unsettled.  Scarcely  any 
city,  but  Athens,  says  Isoceatks,  could  show  a  succession  of 
kings  for  four  or  five  {generations.' 

lieaides  many  other  obviouu  reasons  for  the  instability  of 
ancient  monarchies,  the  equal  division  of  property  among'  the 
brotliers  in  private  faroilies,  must^  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
contribute  to  unsettle  and  disturb  the  state.  The  universal 
preference  given  to  the  elder  by  modern  laws,  though  it  en- 
creoses  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  has,  however,  this  good 
effect,  that  it  accustoms  men  to  the  same  idea  in  public  suc- 
cession, and  cuts  otf  all  claim  aud  pretension  of  the  younger. 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heeaclea,  falling  immediately 
into  faction,  applied  to  Spasta,  who  sent  He&ipidab  with  full 
authority  to  quiet  their  dlssentions.  This  man,  not  provoked 
by  any  opposition,  not  inflamed  by  party  rage,  knew  no  better 
expedient  than  immediately  putting  to  death  about  500  of 
the  citizens.'  A  strong  proof  how  deeply  rooted  these  violent 
maxims  of  government  were  throughout  all  Gkeeob. 

If  such  was  the  disposition  of  men's  minds  among  that 
refined  people,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  commonwealths 
of  Italt,  Afbic,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  which  were  denominated 
barbarous  ?  Why  otherwise  did  the  Grkkks  so  much  value 
tbcmaelves  on  their  humanity,  gentleness,  and  moderation, 
above  all  other  nations  i*  This  reasoning  seems  very  natural. 
But  nuluckily  the  history  of  the  Bom ak  commonwealth,  in 
its  earlier  times,  if  wo  give  credit  to  the  received  accounts, 
presents  an  opposite  concluaioa.  No  blood  was  ever  shed 
in  any  sedition  at  Rome,  till  the  murder  of  the  Gbaoohi. 
D10NTSIU8  Halicaritass^ds,'  observing  the  singiilar  hu- 
manity of  the  BoMAN  people  in  this  particular,  makes  use  of 
it  OS  an  argnment  that  they  were  orginally  of  Greoias 
extraction :  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  factions  and 
revolutions  in  the  barbarous  republics  were  usually  more 
violent  than  even  those  of  Gbeece  above-mentioned. 

CKiv  I>icH(MTBSNM«lrMpliir«hisexp«iicM 
of  Ibia  Dktiu*,  «b«D  h«  pluad*  for  him- 
MlfJt  coroma ;  anil  huw  bo  vn-tffont'* 
MfDiui'ti  ittngin^H  in  thit  fvulicular.  id 
libiiecnaBCiotiof  tfaKlrrimiruil.  All  thii, 
by  Ihp  hy,  it  >  imtric  of  <•  j*rj  inu)aiunw 
jwlkatitn:    And  y*l  the   Amuiuxa 


Tslncd  itusmrclres  on  bmring  th«  most 
Ic^  aod  nfTolu  wlmiDisCmlioo  of  107 
peopl*  in  Gkkbcl 
'  PuaUi.  2M. 

*  D10D.  fiir.  lib.  lir.  IS. 

•  Lib.  i.  89. 
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If  the  RouANS  were  bo  lute  in  earning  to  blows,  they 
tn&dti  ample  compensation,  after  they  had  once  entered  apou 
the  bloody  scene ;  and  Appian's  history  of  their  civil  wars 
oontaiiia  the  must  frightful  picture  of  massacres,  proscrip- 
tioDS,  and  forfeitures,  that  ever  was  presented  to  the 
world.  What  pleases  inost^  in  that  historiau,  is  that  he 
seems  to  feci  a  proper  resentment  of  these  barbarons  pro- 
ceedings; and  talks  not  with  that  provoking  coolness  and 
indifference,  which  cnstom  had  produced  in  Eumy  of  the 
Geeex  hiatoriaaa,' 

The  maxims  of  ancient  politics  coutaiu,  in  general,  so 
little  humanity  and  moderatiou,  that  it  seems  superfluons  to 
give  any  particular  reason  for  tlio  acts  of  violence  committed 
at  any  particular  period.  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  obsennng, 
that  the  laws,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, were  »o  absurdly  contrived,  that  they  obliged  the 
heads  of  parties  to  have  recourse  to  these  extremities.  All 
capital  punishments  were  abolished:  However  criminal,  or, 
what  is  more,  however  dangerous  any  citizim  might  be,  he 
could  not  regularly  be  punished  otherwise  than  by  banish- 
ment :  And  it  became  necessary,  in  the  revolutions  of  party, 
to  draw  tlie  sword  of  private  vengeance ;  nor  was  it  easy, 
when  laws  were  once  violated,  to  set  bonnds  to  these  sangui- 
nary proceedings.  Had  Bbotijb  himself  prevailed  over  the 
triutrtmrate,  could  he,  in  common  prudence  have  allowed 
OcTAVius  and  Akthony,  to  live,  and  have  contented  himself 
with  banishing  them  to  Hhodxr  or  Marseilles,  where 
t,hey  might  still  have  plotted  new  commotions  and  rebel- 
lions? His  executing  0.  Aua'ONius,  brother  to  tliH  triumvir, 
shows  evidently  his  sense  of  the  matter.     Did  not  CiCEKO, 


'  The  AUtliorilica  eitjvl  »ljove,  nm  idl 
historians,  or&loira,  and  ptiUoKph«n, 
whoae  tvilimuny  is  uciiivetUrmwl.  'Tia 
dBngtirniiH  to  rely  wpon  writJM^whodwiI 
ia  ridiculv  &nd  ui/r.  'What  wiL  poe- 
t«rity.  for  )deEad».  icfcr  frcm  tbis  pat- 
Bago  of  Dr.  Swift?  '1  (uhl  liim,  tJint 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tb^MjI  (Britain) 
hy  tbo  OAtirea  calXod  Lanoook  (L<>nii<^x) 
whpTf  I  hjul  Bojoiimcd  same  time  in  my 
tnTcJi,  tlic  bulk  of  tho  pM>pl«  consist, 
in  a  jiuiunr-r,  wholly  uf  ninuuvrrcr:*, 
«TtiieaH«,  infoimavv  ■ccu*era,  pronecii- 
ton,  oridencee,  Bwwnrs,  together  viLh 
th*ir  w-vpnil  sofwunnpiit.  anil  mbklterD 
irtfttrumentfi.  iill  nadrr  tIig  c<^]ourG.  th& 
conduct,  i]>iid  piy  uf  minister*  of  alalo 


« 
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tivii  tUfir  di-putini.  Tbfl  plots  in  tliat 
kingdom  nre  nsnallj'  tb«  vorlnnantkip 

of  thoBL-  pomiwii,'  ^.  Onumi'R  traeeU. 
Such  ■  II  prrK'.^nUiliiin  miglit  (tuit  tha 
f^vcrnmi'iit  cf  Athbks  ;  but  not  thatof 
KjrijLAKD,  irhicli  is  a  prodi^  eveoi  in 
ni(Hlfrn  ttniiNi,fijrhuraaiiily,.i'ii«tico,ftnd 
Jibfny.  Yrt  the  Doctor's  aatyr,  tho' 
cftiried  tn  gjcUvhio,  aa  ia  ucu&l  vith 
him.  rviiti  buyord  othrr  wityriBi]  writrx*, 
did  cot  altopjtiipr  want  en  object  Tho 
Biiiltup  of  HifnriuTKR,  whn  ma  hia 
frit^d,  And  of€w  enme  party,  Hnd  Imea 
bnitiftliMl  s  little  bufore  by  n  bill  of  st- 
laind^^,  with  gnni  jiirtico,  liuL  witliout 
soch  a.  proof  us  wna  Icgftl.  or  ecrordiDg 
to  Ihn  Plrict  fonii»  uf  oummon  law. 
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with  the  approbation  of  all  the  wise  and  virtnous  of  Rome, 
arbitrarily  put  to  death  Catiline's  accomplicos,  contrary  to 
law,  and  without  any  trial  or  form  of  process?  And  if  he 
moderated  his  executions,  did  it  not  proceed,  either  from  the 
clemency  of  his  temper,  or  the  conjunctures  of  the  times  P  A 
wretched  sectirity  in  a  government  which  pretenda  to  laws 
and  liberty ! 

Thus,  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the  same  manner 
aa  excessive  severity  in  the  laws  ia  apt  to  begtst  great  relaxa^ 
tion  in  their  execution ;  so  their  excessive  leuity  imturally 
produces  cruelty  and  barbarity.  It  ia  dangerous  to  force  us, 
in  any  case,  to  pass  their  sacred  boundaries. 

Cue  geuQral  cause  of  the  disorders,  so  frequent  in  all 
ancient  goTcrnmonts.  seoras  to  have  consisted  in  the  great 
difficulty  of  cstabHshing  an}*  Aristocracy  in  those  ages,  and  the 
perpetual  discontenta  and  seditions  of  the  people,  whenever 
even  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly  were  excluded  from  the 
legislature  :uid  from  public  offices.  The  very  quality  of 
freemen  gave  such  a  rank,  being  opposed  to  that  of  slave, 
tbat  it  seemed  tu  entitle  the  possessor  to  every  power  and 
privilege  of  the  commonwealth.  Solon's  '  laws  excluded 
no  freeman  from  votes  or  elections,  but  confined  some  magis- 
tracies to  a  particular  cen*iM;  yet  were  the  people  never 
satisfied  till  those  laws  were  repealed.  By  the  treaty  with 
Antipater,'  no  Athenian  wajs  allowed  a  vote  whose  cenrn* 
was  less  ,than  2000  drachman  (about  00/.  SU^ling).  And 
though  such  a  government  would  to  ns  appear  sufficiently 
democratical,  it  was  so  disagreeable  to  that  people,  that 
above  two-thirds  of  them  immediately  Inft  their  country.' 
Cassandbb  reduced  that  amsu*  to  the  half;*  yet  still  the 
government  was  considered  as  an  oligarchical  tyranny,  and 
the  effect  of  foreign  violence. 

Servius  TcLLitJs's'  laws  seem  equal  and  reasonable,  by 
fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  property :  Yet  the 
HouAN  people  could  never  be  brought  quietly  to  submit  to 
them. 

lu  those  days  there  was  no  medium  between  a  severe, 
jealous  Arijitocracy,  ruling  over  discontented  subjects;  and  a 
turbulent,  factious,    tyrannical    Democracy.*     At    present, 

'  pLCTUicinTA  iM  «/<i  SoLOK,  18.  *  Tit.  Lit.  lib.  i.  np.  «S. 

'  Dmn.  ftic.  lib.  xvm.  19.  '  [IV  wm^inHer  of  thif  pungmph 

*  Id.  ibid.  «u  Mldod  in  Ediiioo  B.] 

*  Id.  ilwl.  H. 
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tbero  is  not  one  republic  in  Edeopk,  from  one  extremity  of 
it  to  tte  other,  that  is  not  remarkable  for  justice,  lenitj,  and 
Btability,  equal  to,  or  even  beyond  Mabseilles,  linoDEs,  or 
the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Almost  all  of  ihem  are 
well-tempered  Aristocracies. 

Bat  thirdly^  there  are  many  other  circumstances,  in  which 
ancient  nations  seem  inferior  to  the  modem,  both  for  the 
happiness  and  encrease  of  mankind.  Trade,  manufactures, 
industry,  were  no  where,  in  former  ages,  eo  flouriBhing  as 
they  are  at  present  in  Europe.  The  only  garb  of  the  an- 
cients, both  for  males  and  females,  seems  to  liave  been  a 
kind  of  flannel,  which  they  wore  commonly  white  or  grey, 
and  which  they  scoured  aa  often  as  it  became  dirty.  TxsE, 
which  carried  on,  after  CaRthaoe,  the  |jrt!ateat  commerce  of 
any  city  in  the  Mediterranean,  before  it  wtus  destroyed  by 
Alexakdgb,  was  no  mighty  city,  if  we  credit  Arbiak^s  ac- 
count of  its  inhabitants.'  Athens  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  a  ti-adiu^  city :  But  it  was  as  populous  before  the 
Median  war  as  at  auy  time  after  it,  according  to  Heeodotob;* 
yet  its  commerce,  at  that  time,  was  so  inconsiderable,  that, 
as  the  same  historian  observes,'  even  the  neighbouring  coasts 
of  Asia  were  as  little  frequented  by  the  Greek  as  the 
pillars  of  Hebccies  :  For  beyond  these  he  conceived  nothing. 

Great  interest  of  money,  and  great  profite  of  trade,  are 
an  infallible  indication,  that  industry  and  commerce  are  but 
in  their  infancy.  "Wo  read  in  Lthias  *  of  100  per  cent.  pro6t 
made  on  a  cai-go  of  two  tjiJents,  sent  to  no  greater  distatioe 
than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic  :  Nor  is  this  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  extraordinary  profit.  Antidoros,  says 
Djimosthenes,"  paid  three  talents  and  a  half  for  a  house 
which  ho  let  at  a  talent  a  year  :  And  the  orator  blames  his 
own  tutors  for  not  employing  his  money  to  like  advantage. 
My  fortune,  says  he,  in  elevon  years  minority,  ouglit  to  have 
been  tripled.  The  value  of  20  of  the  slaves  left  by  his  father, 
he  compntee  at  40  minaa,  and  the  yearly  profit  of  their  labour 
at  12.*    The  most  modei-ate  interest  at  Athekb,  (for  there 
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'  Lib.  ii.  24.  Ttiprpwurp 8,001) killwl  ilu- 
rinf{thi-nicf!v:atidttii:c)Lptive<fiiinounted 
to30.000,  IlicJtiiiursSi('(JLUji,lib.  xvii. 
48,  Ml js  only  13,000:  Bill  he  nceountsfnr 
this  nmaL]  number,  by  auyioK  that  Uio 
TriHAx^  hftil  »rn(  iiwnv  b^toPi-hiinil  |wrt. 
of  their  wivAa  iiikI  cLIIiirca  u>  Car- 


THAOB. 

*  Lib.  T.S7.  he  eukw  tbcDiunbaraf 
Uiocitucns  Amount  to  30,000. 

■  lb.  viii.  lax 

'  Orat.  33,  908  aivtrt.  DiooiT. 

*  Outtra  Amos.  p.  2i>.  €X  mUl  Aun. 

*  Jd.  p.  10. 
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was  higher'  often  paid)  was  12  ^f^r  eeni.y*  and  that  paid 
monthly.  Not  to  insist  upon  the  high  interest,  to  which  the 
Taut  sums  diBtribnted  in  elections  had  raised  money '  at 
BOKB,  we  find,  that  Vehbrs,  before  that  factious  period, 
afated  24  per  cent,  for  money  which  he  lefl  in  the  hands 
of  the  publicans :  And  though  CiCKBO  eichtima  against  this 
article,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  extravagant  usury ;  but 
bocange  it  had  nerer  been  customary  to  state  any  interest  on 
such  occasions.*  Interest,  indeed,  sunk  at  Eomt;,  afU>r  the 
settlement  of  the  empire :  But  it  never  remaiued  any  con- 
siderable time  so  low,  as  in  the  commercial  states  of  modem 
times." 

Among  the  other  inconveniencies,  which  the  Athenianb 
felt  from  the  fortifying  of  Decelu  by  the  LAOBDEMOMANSy 
it  is  represented  by  Thuctdides,*  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable, that  they  could  not  bring  over  their  com  from 
EuBKA  by  land,  passing  by  Oropus  ;  but  were  obliged  to 
embark  it,  and  to  sail  round  the  promontory  of  Spnium.  A 
surprising  instance  of  the  iirperfection  of  ancient  naviga- 
tion I  For  the  water-carriage  is  not  here  above  double  the 
land. 

I  do  not  remember  a  passage  in  any  ancient  anthor,  whero 
the  growth  of  a  city  is  ascribed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
manufacture.  The  commerce,  which  is  said  to  flourish,  is 
chiefly  the  exchange  of  those  commodities,  for  which  dif- 
ferent soils  and  climates  were  suited.  The  sale  of  wine  and 
oil  into  Africa,  accoording  to  Diodorus  Sioolus,'  waa  the 
foundatiua  of  the  riches  of  AoaiOE^TUM.  The  situation  of 
the  city  of  Stbakih,  according  to  the  same  author,'  wa«  the 
cause  of  ita  immense  popalooanesa ;  being  bnilt  near  the  two 
rivers  Crathts  and  Stbaris.  But  these  two  rivers,  we  may 
observe,  ore  not  navigable ;  and  could  only  prodnce  some 
fertile  rallies,  for  agriculture  and  tillage ;  an  advantage  so 
inconsiderable,  that  a  modem  writer  wonld  scarcely  have 
taken  notice  of  iL 

The  barbarity  of  the  ancient  tyrant*,  together  with  the 
extreme  ktve  of  liberty,  which  animated  those  ^es,  must 
have  banished  every  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  have 

■  Id.  ibid.  »s«>EMarlv. 

■  Id.   ibid.   KtA  Mtewaam  mUra         *  lib.  tii.  3S. 
Cmra.  104.  *  Lib.  xiii.  SL 

■  Rfift.  ni  Attic,  lib.  it.  «piiit  lA.  *  Lib.  xii.  9. 
•  GmlM  ViuL  iML  3.  71. 
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quite  depopulated  the  state,  liad  it  subsisted  apon  industry 
and  commerce.  While  the  cmel  and  Buspicioua  Diontbibs 
was  carrying-  on  his  butcheries,  who,  that  was  not  detained 
by  Ilia  hinded  property,  and  could  have  carried  with  hiia  any 
ftrt  or  skill  to  procure  a  subsistence  in  other  countries,  would 
have  reraaiued  exptwed  to  such  itdplacahle  Wrbarity  ?  The 
persecutions  of  Philip  II.  and  Lewih  XIV.  filled  ail  Eetsope 
with  the  niauufaoturers  of  Flandees  and  of  Fkbaoe. 

I  grant,  that  afjrtcnlture  is  the  species  of  ijidustry  chiefly 
requisite  to  the  subsistence  of  multitudes ;  and  it  is  possible, 
that  this  industry  may  flourish^  even  where  manufactures 
and  other  arts  are  uutuown  and  neglected.  SwissERLAlfD 
is  at  present  a  remarkable  instance  where,  we  find,  at  oncef 
the  most  skilful  husbandmen,  and  the  moat  bungling  tradew- 
meu,  that  are  to  b«  met  with  iu  Europe.  That  agriculture 
flourished  in  GaEECE  and  lTALy,at  least  ia  some  parts  of  them, 
and  at  some  periods,  we  have  reason  to  presume ;  And 
whether  the  mechanical  arts  had  reached  the  same  degree 
of  perfection,  may  not  be  esteemed  so  material ;  especially, 
if  we  consider  the  groat  equality  of  riches  in  the  ancient 
republics,  where  eacli  family  was  obliged  to  cultivate,  witii 
the  greatest  care  and  industry,  its  own  little  field,  in  order 
to  its  subsistence. 

But  is  it  just  reasoning,  because  agriculture  may,  jn 
some  instances,  flourish  without  ti-ade  or  manufactures,  to 
conclude,  that,  in  any  great  extent  of  country,  and  for  any- 
great  tract  of  time,  it  would  subsist  alone  ?  The  most  natural 
way,  surely,  of  encoui-oging  husbandry,  is,  first,  to  excite 
other  kinds  of  industry,  and  thereby  afford  the  labourer  & 
ready  market  for  his  commodities,  and  a  return  of  auch 
goods  as  may  contribute  to  his  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
This  method  is  infallible  and  universal ;  and,  as  it  prevails 
more  in  modem  government  than  in  the  ancient,  it  aflbrds  a 
presumption  of  the  superior  populousness  of  the  former. 

Every  man,  says  Xknopuo^,'  may  be  a  farmer  :  No  art  or 
skill  is  requisite  :  All  consists  in  industry,  and  in  attention 
to  the  execution.  A  strong  proof,  as  Coluhella  hints, 
that  agriculture  was  but  little  known  in  the  age  of 
Senophon. 

All  our  later  improvements  and  refinements,  have  they 
done  nothing  towards  the  easy  subsistence  of  men,  and 
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consequenlly  towards  their  propagation  and  oncrease?  Oar 
superior  skill  in  mechanics ;  the  discovery  of  new  ivorlds,  by 
wliicli  commerce  has  been  so  much  enlarged  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  posts ;  and  the  use  of  bills  of  excliange :  These  seem 
all  Gitremcly  useful  to  the  encouragement  of  art,  industry, 
and  populousucss.  Were  we  to  strike  off  these,  what  a  check 
should  we  ^ve  to  every  kind  of  business  and  labour,  and 
what  multitudes  of  families  would  immediately  perish  from 
want  and  hunger?  And  it  seems  not  probable,  that  wa 
could  supply  the  place  of  these  new  inyentions  by  any  other 
regulation  or  institution. 

Have  we  reason  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ancient  states 
was  any  wise  comparable  to  that  of  modem,  or  that  men  had 
then  equal  security,  either  at  home,  or  in  their  jonniies  by 
land  or  water?  I  question  not,  hut  every  impartial  exami- 
ner would  give  us  the  preference  in  this  particular.' 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible  io 
assign  any  just  reason,  why  the  world  should  have  been 
more  populous  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times.  The  equality 
of  property  among  the  anciente,  liberty,  and  the  small 
dirisiouB  of  their  states,  were  indeed  circumstances  favour- 
able to  the  propagation  of  mankind  :  But  their  wars  were 
more  bloody  and  destructive,  their  governments  more  factious 
and  unsettled,  commerce  and  manufactures  more  feeble  and 
languishing,  and  the  general  police  more  loose  and  irregular. 
These  latter  disadvatjtages  seem  to  form  a  sufficient  counter- 
balance to  the  former  advantages  j  and  rather  favour  the 
opposite  opinion  to  that  which  commonly  prevails  with 
regard  to  tliia  subject- 
But  tltero  is  no  reasoning,  it  may  be  said,  against  matter  of 
fact.  If  it  appear  that  the  world  was  then  more  populous  than 
at  present,  we  may  be  assured  that  our  conjectures  are  false, 
and  that  we  have  overlooked  some  material  circumstance  ia 
the  comparison.  This  I  readily  own  :  All  our  preceding 
reasonings,  I  acknowledge  to  be  mere  trifling,  or,  at  leas^ 
small  skirmishes  and  frivolous  rc^ncounters,  which  decide 
nothing.  But  unluckily  the  main  combat,  where  we  com- 
l^re  &ct8,  cannot  be  rendered  much  more  decisive.  The 
facts,  delivered  by  ancient  authors,  are  either  so  uncertain  or 
80  imperfect  as  to  afford  us  nothing  positive  in  this  matter. 
How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise?    The  very  facta,  which 

•  9w  I>nrt  1.  E»»r  XI. 
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we  njTist  oppose  to  them,  in  computing  the  populousncss  o£ 
ntodem  statea,  axe  far  irom  being  either  certain  or  complete. 
Many  gprounds  of  calculation  proceeded  on  by  celebrated 
writers,  ore  little  better  than  those  of  the  Emperor  Helio- 
OABALrs,  who  formed  an  estimate  of  tlie  immeuBe  greatnea^ 
of  KoME,  from  ten  thousand  pound  weight  of  cobwebs  which 
had  been  found  in  that  city.' 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  uncer- 
tain in  ancient  mauusLTipts,  and  have  bi?en  subject  to  much 
greater  corruptious  than  any  other  part  of  the  text ;  and 
that  for  an  obvious  reason.  Any  altoi-ation,  in  other  places, 
commonly  affects  the  sense  or  grammar,  and  is  more  readily 
perceived  by  the  reader  and  tranBcribcr. 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of  any 
tract  of  countrj'  by  any  ancient  author  of  good  authority,  so 
as  to  afford  us  a  large  tmough  view  for  comparison. 

It  is  probable,  that  there  was  formerly  a  good  foimdation 
for  the  number  of  citizens  assigned  to  any  free  city ;  because 
they  entered  fijr  a  share  in  the  government,  and  there  were 
exact  registers  kept  of  them.  But  as  the  number  of  slaves 
ia  seldom  mentioned,  this  leaves  us  in  aa  great  uncertainty 
as  ever,  with  i-egard  to  the  popnlousness  even  of  single  cities. 

The  first  page  of  TnircYDroES  ia,  in  my  opinion,  the  com- 
mencement of  real  history.  All  procediug  narrations  are  so 
iutermixed  witli  fabb,  that  philosophers  ought  to  abandon 
them,  in  a  great  measui-e,  to  the  embellishment  of  poeta  and 
orators.* 

With  regard  to  remote  times,  the  numbers  of  people 
assigned  are  often  ridiculous,  and  lose  all  credit  and  autho- 
rity. The  free  citizens  of  Sybaeis,  able  to  bear  arms,  and 
actually  drawn  out  in  battle,  were  300,000.  They  encoun- 
tered at  SiAOBA  with  100,000  citizens  of  Cbotona,  another 
Gbeek  city  contiguous  to  them ;  and  were  defeated.     This 


>  Mm  LucPHm.  in  i/ita  IIxuaaAn. 
Mp.  25. 

*  In  [foneral.thprpinTiiflrfcartJonrancI 
BtucvTiiy  iu  nudriiL  Jiistoriatu,  but  lesi 
usetowi  uid  care, than  in  th^miKWua. 
OnrsMcoUtire  hctioiis,mpecinlly  thoB« 
of  reli^oa,  tlmw  BuirhaD  illuKiun  orur 
car  niuds,  that  mon  kcoid  to  regard  im- 
tMutialitjr  fn  their  adrerMuim  brd  to 
iiorctiai.  as  a  vico  ut  voakncBs :  But  the 
comniDiiDCU    of   bovlu,   hy   meoba   of 


priutiiii;.  hofl  abused  tnod«>j-[i  1iuif>ri&na 
to  Ih'  muni  aiix'ful  in  »voidinB  cootra- 
dictionfi  ani  ineon^^ruitieA.  DioDoatri 
SicTLCS  is  n  g-md  writer,  but  it  ie  with 
pniD  I  si'e  bis  narration eontiadict. iniio 
raanj  pajticnIu'!,tbetwom<»tauth«nti« 
pin-fiHof  cJlQuKKic  faistarr,  tovit.  Xkio* 
mnx's  expi'ditioTi,  and  ^>KKoninDrm's 
orations.  Pi.ittahcr  and  ArnAn  aeom 
spsrce    ever    la    have    rend    Cicebo's 
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is  DiODORUS  Srcin.n8*s  '  ftccount ;  and  is  very  serionsly 
insisted  on  by  that  historian.'  Strabo  also  mentions  the 
same  number  of  Sybarites. 

DiODOEra  Sicui-us,*  ennmeTating  the  inhabitants  of  AoBr- 
GBNTUK,  when  it  wa*  destroyed  by  the  Casthaotnians,  says, 
that  they  amounted  fo  20,000  citizens,  *J00,000  strangers, 
besides  slaves,  who,  in  so  opulent  a  city  as  lie  represents  it, 
would  probably  be,  at  least,  as  nnmerons.  We  must  remaric, 
that  the  women  and  the  children  are  not  included;  and  that, 
therefore,  upon  the  wholp,  this  city  must  have  contained 
near  two  millions  of  inhabitants. *  And  what  was  the  reason 
of  80  immense  an  encrease  !  They  were  industrious  in  cnlti- 
Tating  tbe  neighbouring  fields,  not  exceeding  a  small 
Enolish  county ;  and  they  traded  with  their  wine  and  oil 
to  Afhioa,  which,  at  that  time,  produced  none  of  these 
commodities. 

Ptolekt,  says  Thkoohitds,*  commands  33,33&  cities.  I 
sappose  the  sinjfularity  of  the  number  was  the  reason  of 
assigning  it.  Diodobuh  Siculus  *  assigns  three  millions  of 
inhabitants  to  JEgypt,  a  srnall  number  :  But  then  he  makes 
the  immber  of  cities  amount  to  m,000  :  Ad  evident  contra- 
diction. 

He  says,*  the  people  were  formetly  seven  millions.  Thus 
remote  times  are  always  most  envied  and  admired. 

That  Xerxe3*6  army  was  extremely  numerous,  I  can 
readily  believe ;  both  from  the  great  extent  of  his  empire, 
a^d  firom  the  practice  among  the  eastern  nati(ms,  of  encum- 
bering their  camp  with  a  aui^rfluous  multitude  :  But  will 
aoy  rational  man  cite  HEBODOTUd's  wonderful  narrations  as 
an  authority  ?  There  is  something  very  rational,  I  own,  in 
Ltsias's  '  argument  upon  this  subject.  Had  not  Xerxeb's 
army  been  incredibly  numerous,  says  he,  he  hud  never  made 
a  bridge  over  the  IIellespokt  :  It  had  been  much  easier  to 
have  transported  his  men  over  so  short  a  passage,  with  the 
numerous  shipping  of  which  he  was  master. 

PoLTBitJs' says,  that  the  Komans,  between  the  first  and 
second  I^HIG  wars,  being  threatened  with  an  invasion  from 


«  libxii. g. 

*  Lib.  Ti.  2S. 

*  Lib.  xiii.  90. 

*  DiooEHH  LAiaenv*  {in  tifa  Emm- 
i>nCLU}Myik,thaLAaaKiiafTiniGOOtAiBcd 
onlj  iiofiOO  inhaliiUiilg. 


Mytl.  17. 

Lab.  i.  18. 

H  ibid. 

Ont  funtMi,  191. 

Lib.  it.  24. 
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the  Gatti>8,  mustered  all  tlieir  own  forces,  and  those  of  their 
allies,  and  found  them  amount  to  seven  hundred  ihonsand 
men  able  to  beur  ttrais  :  A  great  number  aurely,  and  which, 
when  jomed  to  the  slaves,  is  probably  '  not  less,  if  not  rather 
more,  than  that  extent  of  country  affords  at  present.*  The 
enumeration  too  seems  to  have  been  mode  with  some  exact- 
ness ;  and  Poltbius  ^ves  ns  the  detail  of  the  particulars. 
But  might  not  the  number  be  ma^ified,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage the  people  9 

DiODOKUS  SiouLus '  makes  the  same  enumeration  amount 
to  near  a  million.  Thede  variations  are  suspicious.  He 
plainly  too  supposes,  that  Italy  in  hia  time  was  not  so 
populous  :  Another  suspicious  circumstance.  For  who  can 
believe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  comitr}'  diminished  from 
the  time  of  the  first  Pusio  war  to  that  of  the  trinmvirate*  f 

JuLiDB  C^SAB,  according  to  Appias,*  encountered  four 
millions  of  Gauls,  killed  one  milliou,  and  made  another 
million  prisoners.'  Supposing  the  number  of  the  enemy's 
army  and  that  of  the  siain.  could  bo  exactly  assigned,  which, 
never  is  possible ;  how  could  it  be  known  how  often  the  same 
man  returned  into  the  armies,  or  how  distinguish  the  new 
from  the  old  levied  soldiers  9  No  attention  ought  ever  to  be 
given  to  such  loose,  exaggerated  calculations ;  especially 
where  the  author  does  not  tell  us  the  mediums,  upon  which, 
the  calculations  were  founded. 

PATEBcriDS*  makes  the  number  of  Gaitb  killed  by  Cssas 
amount  only  to  400,000  :  A  more  probable  account,  and 
more  easily  reconciled  to  the  liistory  of  these  wars  given  hy 
that  conqueror  himself  in  his  Commentaries.'  "The  moat 
bloody  of  his  battles  were  fought  against  the  Helvetu  and 
the  Germans. 


•  [Not  lesa,  if  nat  rather  —  added 
in  Euilion  M.] 

*  The  country  tluit  supplied  Lhia 
nambtr,  wiut  nut  sbovaii  lliinl  of  Italy, 
vit.  tbfl  Pope'i  dDm)moi)s.Tc9CJLXT,asd 
ft  part  of  UiB  kingdoTu  tif  Naples:  But 
peiliapa  in  thos»  early  tira«B  thm  wm 
Toy  few  lUrM,  »cc]>t  in  R'Iiik,  or  tbn 
ffTMt  citim.  [The  Luit  clau^e  iron tuMnl 
in  Edition  K.J 

*  Lili-  ii.  ft. 

•  Cklticl.  c.  2. 

■  Pmttabcs  (in  ffUa  CjM.  15)  mitkea 
ths  nombar  tlut  Cxmk  fought  vjth 
uuraal  to  thrM  millioBs ;  Jvuut  {in 
AMOkum»)  \ja  two. 


•  Ijb.  ii.  cap.  47. 

'  I*Li.sT,  Jib.  vii.  cap.  25,  f<ny»,  that 
CxsAB  umd  Xa  boost,  that  thVro  hod 
TaUpd  in  bnttlo  BgaiiiBt  him  one  coiUioQ 
0D«  hnodrMl  and  aioetjr.tvo  thoMand 
mm,  bcaidcM  tJiosA  who  perivked  ia  tba 
ciril  WEkn.  U  u  not  prohiibia,  thai  that 
cocqucrar  could  n-er  pr«tsDd  to  b«  ao 
exnct  in  his  comptitatioi).  But  allowiag 
tho  fact,  it  IB  likt'ljr.  thAl.  tho  HaLTarn, 
OaaMANFi,  fuid  ItmTUNS,  whom  h«  alao^H 
t«n>d,  would  nmooat  to  near  a  half  of 
thf  DUDilier.  [This  Dots  vaa  added  in 
Edition  B-l 

*  IJbig  eentcnn  was  added  in  Bdt. 
lion  R..J 
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One  wonld  imagine,  that  every  circumstance  of  the  life 
and  actions  of  Dionysiub  the  elder  might  be  regarded  aa 
authentic,  and  free  fiflm  all  fabulous  exaggeration ;  both 
because  he  lived  at  a  time  when  letters  Hourished  most  in 
Gkkkce;,  and  because  his  chief  historian  was  Philistub,  a 
man  allowed  to  be  of  great  genius,  and  who  was  a  courtier 
and  miitiHter  of  that  prince.  But  can  vro  admit,  that  he 
had  a  standing  armj  of  100,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  a 
fleet  of  400  gallies  P'  These,  we  may  observe,  were  mer- 
cenary forces,  and  subsisted  upon  pay,  like  our  armies  in 
EpROPE.  For  the  citizens  were  all  disarmed ;  and  when 
Dion  afterwards  invaded  SiciLT,  oud  called  on  his  countrj'- 
men  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  arms 
along  with  him,  which  he  distributed  among  those  who 
joined  him.'  In  a  state  where  agriculture  alone  flourishes, 
there  may  be  many  inhabitants;  and  if  these  be  all  annod 
and  discipliDcd,  a  great  force  may  be  called  out  upon  occa- 
sion :  But  great  bodies  of  mercenary  troops  can  never  be 
maintained,  without  either  great  trade  and  numerous  manu- 
factures, or  extensive  dominions.  The  United  Provinces 
never  were  masters  of  such  a  force  by  sea  and  land,  &8  that 
which  is  said  to  belong  to  DioyrsiCB ;  yet  they  possess  aa 
large  a  territory,  perfectly  well  cultivated,  and  have  much 
more  resources  from  their  commerce  and  industry.  Diodobus 
SicrLus  allows,  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  army  of  Diony- 
8IU8  appeared  incredible;  that  is,  as  I  interpret  it,  was 
entirely  a  fiction,  and  the  opinion  arose  from  the  exaggerated 
flattery  of  the  courtiers,  and  perhaps  from  the  vanity  and 
policy  of  the  tyrant  himself.* 


'  Dino.  Sic  lib.  ii.  6. 

'  PLrTAHCH  M  vita  DlCWTB,  28. 

'  [BJtliotiB  n  la  U  [>roc«rd  m  fol- 
lows: Thr  rnlicsl  art  may  tcij  ja»(ly 
b«  Rupwted  of  temerity,  whoa  it  pre- 
tend to  romct  or  dispulii  tho  |ilaio 
Inttimnsy  at  ftDrient  hiitori*iu  iij  »ny 
pnbftblo  or  aualo^eml  nftfoninp :  Yet 
tkp  Umiw*  of  nnihon  upon  «II  snbjecta, 
partint&riv  with  resptrJ  t"  numberfl,  is 
«o  nMt,  thu  w*  ought  atill  to  nt&in  a 
kina  of  doubt  or  rmemt,  whrnioi^r  tho 
factn  sdnnnd  d*pvt  Id  thf  1«me  fron 
the  coaiinOD  bovadfl  of  Batun  and  az- 


perieneo.  I  shall  gin  an  iiutanfe  with 
regard  to  nodem  tiuiory.  Sir  William 
T«npl»  Ulh  u,  b  hiii  mpiUMrs  that 
hariiiga  frre  eonroisatioR  with  Cliarlca 
tha  II.,  he  took  tb«  opportunitj  of  t«- 
praaaoLing  to  that  inoiurch  the  innoMi- 
bility  of  iatioHiiring  into  tbia  inland 
th«  reli^B  and  p>veniiiienl  of  Franco, 
chicfijr  oo  araooot  of  tha  itrMt  foroa 
roquintotoRubda^lhoajnritatid  liberty 
of  ao  bnra  a  people.  '  The  Bomana.* 
Mja  ha, '  wero  forM  to  keop  up  twolra 
kgiopa  for  thai  purpoee  *  (a  great  ab- 
■imiity),  *  '  and  CnmwfU  left  aa  amj 


'  Slrabo,  lib.  iv,  300.  eayip,  that  on«  up  aon 

Icgioa  WDoJd  bo  etLfflriejit.  with  a  few  ialaitd.  wbi«b  ib^T  nerer  took  thf  paiu 

cavalry ;  but  the  Roataiu  comnmnly  kept  ontirtly  to  nbdiw. 

VOL.    Ill,  S  B 
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It  is  a  usual  &Uacy,  to  consider  all  the  ages  of  antiqaity 
as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers  contained  in  th& 
great  cities  mentioned  bj  ancient  authors,  as  if  these  cities 
had  been  all  cotemporary.  The  Grkek  colonies  flourished 
extremely  in  Sicily  during'  the  age  of  Alexander  :  But  in 
ADGuaTUs's  time  they  were  so  decayed,  tliat  almost  all  thd 
produce  of  that  fertile  island  was  consumed  in  Italy.' 

Let  us  now  examine  the  numbers  of  inhabiiauts  assigned 
to  particular  cities  in  antiqnity;  and  omitting^  the  numbers 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  Ehyptun  Thebes,  let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  the  sphere  of  real  historj',  to  the 
GsECiAif  and  Roman  states.  I  must  own,  the  more  T  con- 
sider this  subject,  the  more  am  I  inclined  to  scepticism,  with 
regard  to  the  great  jjopulousness  ascribed  to  ancient  times. 

Athens  is  said  by  Pi*ato'  to  be  a  very  great  city ;  and 
it  was  surely  the  greatest  of  all  the  Gkeek'  cities,  except 
SYBAorsE,  which  was  nearly  about  the  same  size  in  Thcct- 
riDEsV  time,  and  afterwards  eucreased  beyond  it.  For 
Cio£BO^  mentions  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Gbeek  cities 
in  his  time ;  not  comprehending,  I  suppose,  either  Antioch 
or  Alexandria  under  that  denomination.    Ateen^cb^  says. 


I 


of  near  eighty  tbouBand  mfu.'  Muiit 
not  this  last  b«  rcgnrdod  oa  utLoucatioaed 
bj  fbton  erluc*,  whf d  th«y  nnd  it  aa- 
•erted  b7  a  wi»e  And  ]Ninii>.)  minUlpr 
of  ttato  ealeiDporai?  to  th«  fiiet,  and 
who  addraaaed  his  diacoursei,  upon  nn 
ungratvfol  tubject,  to  a.  grtttt  monarch 
who  fTiiH  hIso  cotcmpornry,  Atid  whn 
liimirrir  limkn  thos«  rory  fonoa  about 
fourt«n  yt-jkrs  befora?  Ycl,  by  tho 
latwt  undiniliti-d  aulliurity,  »«  iniij  in- 
KBt,  that  CromireU'a  armj,  whoa  ha 
died,  did  not  amount  to  half  the  oum- 
bar  beru  mcDtionod.'] 
'  Stubo,  lib.  Ti.  273. 


'  Apoftay.  fiiK-K.  29  d. 

*  A^Qos  neenis  aUo  to  hare  "beta  a 
great  city  ;  fur  LTCi&a  contenta  hinualf 
with  raying  that  it  did  oot  exMod 
AmKXft.  OraL  34.  922. 

*■  lib.  vi.  Seo  also  Plptarcb  m 
vUa  NicuB,  17. 

Strauo,  lib.  ri.  270,  aaya,  it  was  tweo^ 
two  milM  in  oompwua.  But  thcu  wu  aro 
to  oonKidiT,  that  it  coniaiii'-d  two  har- 
bours within  it;  one  of  which  waa  a 
very  InisQ  one,  and  might  be  n^arded 
oa  a  kind  of  bay. 

*  Ub.  vi.  cap.  10. 


'  It  Bppenra  that.  CromweU'i  parlia- 
ment,  in  16KS,  i!ettl<Ki  but  1,300.000 
poond^  a  year  on  him  for  the  coaataot 
characs  of  govarotn»nt  ia  nil  the  Uiroe 
kingaotnii.  Sm  Sfobol,  chap.  31.  This 
waa  t£  anpply  thfi  floM,  army,  and  civit 
list.  It  npiitmrs  from  ^'hitclorko,  that 
ia  thfl  jMr  IMO,  tho  sum  of  60,000 
pono'lH  a  monuh  waa  ttin  ofjinaUi  for 
40,000  men.  We  miojil  cfMicluHo.  thrra- 
for«,  th^t  Cromwell  had  much  Icaa  than 
UiaF  nomh^r  iipijn  puy  in  16d6.  In  tha 
Yory  instrumcDt  of  goTernmfat,  30,000 


foot  and  IO.0O0  hono  are  flxad  bj 
Cromw»]1  hifflwlf.  and  afterwards  roa- 
finn«d  by  the  parhamcnt.  aathe  regular 
Htnadiiig  array  nf  tJin  cnimnonwmlth. 
ThHt  numUr,  indnM^d,  wmm*  not  to  han 
been  ranch  nxcn.'vdfKl  daring  th«  wbota 
litno  of  the  prolw-torahip.  See  farther 
Thurlo,  Vol.  IL  pp.  418.  490,  fiCS.  Wa 
rrtny  tlinm  m<?,  that  though  the  Prof  ee^or 
had  DiorcconMdenbl«nniuaain  Ireland 
and  5icotl.-uid,  ho  had  nnl  MimriiinM 
more  Uian  4.000  of  fl.OOO  men  in  Kng- 
land. 
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that,  by  the  enumeration  of  Dehbteius  Phaleeeus,  there 
were  in  Athens  21,000  citizens,  10,000  strangers,  and 
400,000  slaves.  This  number  is  much  insisted  on  by  those 
whose  opinion  I  call  in  question,  and  is  esteemed  a  funda- 
mental fact  to  their  purpose :  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  point  of  criticism  more  certain,  than  that  Athen-«U8  and 
Ctesicles,  whom  he  quotes,  are  here  mistaken,  and  that 
the  number  of  slaves  is,  at  least,  augmented  by  a  whole 
cypher,  and  ought  not  to  bo  regarded  as  more  than  40,000. 

Firtt,  When  the  number  of  citizens  is  said  to  be  21,000 
by  AthbKjEUS,'  men  of  full  a^  are  only  underfltood.  For, 
(1.)  Hfbodottts  says,*  that  Aristaoorah,  ambassador  from 
the  loNiANs,  found  it  harder  to  deceive  one  Spabtan  than 
'J0,000  Athenians;  meaning,  in  a  loose  way,  the  whole 
state,,  supposed  to  be  met  in  one  popular  assembly,  excluding 
the  women  and  children.  (2.)  Thucydides*  says,  that, 
making  allowance  for  all  the  absentees  in  the  fleets  army, 
garrisons,  and  for  people  employed  in  their  private  afl'airs, 
the  Athenian  assembly  never  rose  to  £.ve  thousand.  (3.) 
The  forces,  enumerated  by  the  same  historian/  being  all 
citizens,  and  amounting  to  13,000  heaTV-arnicd  infantry, 
prove  the  same  method  of  calculation  ;  as  also  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Greek  historians,  who  always  understand  men 
of  full  age  when  they  assign  the  number  of  citizens  in  any 
republic.  Now,  these  being  but  the  fourth  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  free  Atebniahb  were  by  this  account  84,000 ;  the 
strangers  40.000 ;  and  the  slaves,  calculating  by  the  smaller 
number,  and  allowing  that  they  married  and  propagated  at 
the  same  rate  with  freemen,  were  1 60,000  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  284,000 :  A  nomber  sorely  lai^e  enough. 
The  other  number,  1,720,000,  makes  Athens  lai^r  than 
London  and  Paris  united. 
Secondly,  There  were  but  10,000  houses  in  Athens.* 
Thirdlifj  Though  the  extent  of  the  walls,  as  given  us  by 
Thuoydides,"  be  great,  (to  wit,  eighteen  miles,  beside  the 
sea-coast) :  Yet  Xekophok'  says,  there  was  much  waste 
groimd  within  the  walls.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  joined 
four  distinct  and  separate  cities.* 


'  DxMiWTmutnsuigDS  20,000  i  cm* 
Ira  AavfTQO,  786. 

*  Lib.  T.  00. 

■  Lib.  riii.73. 

*  Lib.  ii.  U.   Diottoacs  SiciiLn**  ae- 


oooot  porfntl/  WTMM.  lib.  xii.  40. 

*  XjororaoK.  MflK.  lib.  iU.  8,  H. 

*  Lib.  ii.  IS. 

*  JM  raiitmt  fW.  2.  6. 

*  We    u*   to   <Amrw,  ibkt   irltra 
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Fourthly^  No  inaurrection  of  the  slaves,  or  gaspicion  of 
iiiaurrectiou,  is  ever  mentioned  by  hutoriaus;  except  one 
commotion  of  tlie  niiuereJ 

Fifthly,  Tlio  treatment  of  slaves  by  the  ATnEKiANs  is  said 
by  Xenopiion,'  and  Demosthenes,"  and  Plauttts/  to  have 
been  extremely  gentle  and  indulgent :  Wiiich  could  never 
have  been  the  case,  had  the  disproportion  been  twenty  to 
one.  The  disproportion  is  not  so  great  in  any  of  our  colo- 
nies; yet  are  we  obliged  to  exercise  a  rigorous  mllitaiT' 
government  over  the  negroes. 

Sixthly,  No  man  is  ever  esteemed  rich  for  possessing  what 
may  be  reckoned  an  equal  distribution  of  proper^  in  any 
country,  or  even  triple  or  quadruple  that  wealth.  Thus 
every  person  in  England  ie  computed  by  some  to  spend  sir- 
pence  a  day :  Yet  is  he  esteemed  but  poor  who  has  five 
times  that  sum.  Now  Tiicakohus  is  said  by  ^schikes*  to 
have  been  left  in  easy  circumatances ;  but  he  was  master 
only  uf  ten  slaves  employed  in  mauufiLt^tures.  LtaiAS  and  his 
brother,  two  strangers,  were  proscribed  by  the  thirty  for 
their  great  riches;  though  they  had  but  sixty  a-piece.' 
Demosthenes  was  left  very  rich  by  his  father;  yet  he  had 
no  more  than  fifty-two  slaves.'  His  work-house,  of  twenty 
oabiuct- makers,  is  aaid  to  bo  a  very  considerable  manu- 
factory.' 

Sevi^ilhly,  During  the  Dboelian  war,  as  the  Gseek  his- 
torians call  it,  20,000  slaves  deserted,  and  brought  the 
Athenians  to  great  distress,  as  we  learn  from  Thuctdides." 
This  could  not  have  happened,  had  they  been  only  the 
twentieth  part.     The  best  slaves  would  not  desert. 

Eighthly,  Xenophon^"  proposes  a  scheme  for  maintaining 
by  the  public  10,000  slaves:  And  that  so  great  a  number 
may  possibly  be  supported,  any  one  will  be  oonvinced,  says 


I 

i 
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if  we  ngard  iht  nDi.'irnt  wkIIs  of  Romb, 
tbd  Ht«at  of  thiit  citjr  will  not  appttu 
groalM-  Uiftn  that  of  Athkxs;  he  muA 
mMU  the  AcKoPoxJs  and  high  town 
only.  No  anrient  author  cTer  si»aks 
of  the  PTR.iuM.pHALisaLi.  mill  Mukt- 
csu,  aa  the  Bama  with  Atukhj.  Much 
tntn  cnn  it  hti  suppuspil,  thnT  DiaxTfims 
wcnild  eoiuider  lhi>  matler  io  that  light, 
after  Uie  waJU  of  CnaM  nud  Fkhiclm 
wsre  destroyed,  and  Atmkmv  wiw  on- 
tiroly  fop«Tat«d  inm  thes*  othsrtovni. 


Thia  olnerv&tioD  dsatrojaaU  Voasirr^a 
renflOD  i  iigH,  n.ad  it)  iToduce*  comi&on  acDM. 
ID  to  tbeed  celculFttiaDa. 

'  Atbhk.  lib.  Ti.  101. 

'  Df  rep.    Athik,  1. 

■  Pmuf.  3.  31, 

•  Sticho.  S.  1,  it. 
»  Contra  TiMJtacu.  42. 

•  Oral,  xil 
'  Contra  Aphob.  SIS. 
'  Ibid, 

•  Lib.  rii,  27. 
'•  Derat.nd.4,iS, 
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he,  who  considers  the  numbera  we  possessed  before  the 
Dkcelian  war.  A  way  of  speaking  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  larger  uamber  of  Athen^ds. 

Ninthly,  The  whole  cct«m«  of  the  8tat«  of  Athens  was 
less  thoit  GOOO  taJeut^.  Ajid  though  lumibors  iii  ancient 
manuscripts  be  often  suspected  by  critics,  yet  this  is  unex- 
ceptiouablo;  both  because  Demosthenes,'  who  gires  it, 
givea  also  the  detail,  which  checks  hiin  j  and  because  Polt- 
Bics'  aaaigns  the  same  number,  and  reasons  upon  it.  Now, 
the  most  vulgar  slave  could  yield  by  his  labour  an  obolu* 
a,  day,  over  and  above  his  maintenance,  as  we  learn  from 
Xbnophon,'  who  saya,  that  NiciAS*8  overseer  paid  his  master 
80  much  for  slaves,  whom  he  employed  in*  mines.  If  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  estimate  an  obolu*  a  day,  and  the  slaves  at 
400,000,  computing  only  at  fuur  years  purchase,  you  will 
find  the  sum  above  12,000  talents;  even  though  allowance 
be  made  for  the  great  number  of  holidays  io  Athens. 
Besides,  many  of  the  slaves  would  have  a  much  greater 
value  from  their  art.  The  lowest  that  Demosthesks  esti- 
mates any  of  his*  father's  slaves  is  two  minas  a  head.  And 
upon  this  supposition,  it  is  a  little  difficult,  I  confess,  to 
reconcile  even  the  number  of  40,000  slaves  with  the  census  of 
6000  talents. 

TeiUki}/^  Chios  is  said  by  Tuuctdidks,*  to  contain  mope 
slaves  than  any  Greek  city,  except  Sparta.  Spaeta  then 
had  more  than  Athens,  in  proi>ortiou  to  the  number  of 
citizens.  The  Spartans  were  9000  in  the  town,  30,000  iu 
the  country.'  The  male  shives,  therefore,  of  full  age,  nmst 
have  been  more  tban  780,000 ;  the  whole  more  than 
8,120,000.  A  number  impossible  to  be  maintained  in  a 
narrow  barren  country,  such  as  Laconia,  which  has  nu  trade. 
Had  tlie  Helotkb  been  so  very  numenios,  tlie  murder  of 
2000  mentioned  by  THrcYDiDES,'  would  have  irritated  them, 
without  weakening  ihora. 

Besides,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  number  assigned  by 
Atheh^us,*  whatever  it  is,  comprehends  all  the  inhabitants 

*  Plctarch,  m  vii«  Ltcvbo,  8. 

■  lib.  ir.80. 

■  TLw  Htmn  sntJior  ikfflniu,  tltat 
CoBtyTB  hftd  ODOO  480.000  iUtm,  Man't. 
470,0O0.  But  thp  fonfioing  arfnm^t" 
hold  ctntinr  a^itut  t£u»  fiicie.  vhich 
•re  iadMO  ntinlj  «b«inl  and  impoa- 
rible.    It  \»  boir«Tir  nmuksU*,  tluU 


•  D4  eiatnhu.  \93. 

•  Lll>.ii.c«p.  82. 

■  TV  rat.  rtd.  4,  14. 

•  rin  digging  of  miiMa,  lunl  aW  kept 
Bp  til*  nuulMr  of  •Utm:  EJittuns  H 
L  In  (ligBJag oT minn :  K  toQ.] 

•  OnifrwZraoBVic,6IS. 

•  Lib.  Tiii.  40i 
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of  ATTtCA,  as  well  as  those  of  Athkns.  The  Athbki 
affected  much  a  conntry  life,  as  wo  learo  from  Thucydldks  ;' 
and  when  thej  were  all  chased  into  towu,  by  the  iuvosion 
of  their  territory  during  the  Pkloponbksiak  war,  the  city 
was  not  able  to  contuia  them ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
lie  in  the  porticoes,  temples,  and  even  streets,  for  want  <rf 
lodging.' 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other  Gbese 
cities;  and  when  the  number  of  citizens  is  assi^ed,  we  mnst 
always  understand  it  to  comprehend  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  as  well  as  of  the  city.  Yet,  even  with 
this  allowance,  it  must  be  confesaed,  that  Greece  was  a 
populous  country,  and  exceeded  what  we  could  iiuaglno 
OOnceming  so  narrow  a  territorj*,  naturally  not  very  fertile, 
and  which  drew  no  supplies  of  corn  from  other  places.  For, 
oicopting  Ateess,  which  traded  to  Poktus  for  that  commo- 
dity, the  other  cities  seem  to  have  subsisted  chiefly  from 
their  neighbouring  territorj-.* 

Hhodes  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  city  of  extengivo 
commerce,  and  of  great  fame  and  splendor ;  yet  it  contained 
only  0,000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  when  it  was  besieged 
by  Demetetos.* 

Thebek  was  always  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  Gbeece  :  * 
But  the  number  of  its  citizens  exceeded  not  those  of  Rhodes.* 


Atrkmxcb  cites  ao  ereat  tin  ftuLbority, 
M  Aninon^  far  Ihm  UtL  t/u?l:    And 
tlie  Melioluukl  on    I'r^DAB  laeotioDs  tha 
same  humbiir  of  JiLtrca  ~m  Matxx. 
'  IJL.  li.  14. 

*  Jd.  lib.  ii.  17. 

*  linMirr,  cimtra  Lkpt.  468.  Tho 
Aihouio&a  t>rou([ht  jrarly  from  Pootus 
4O0,l}UiO  niL'^Iimiii  or  buahela  of  onru,  as 
ajifiriin  d  I'mm  iJio  c  tin  (cm -house  books. 
And  tiiii  wa*  tli*  greater  f^rt  of  Uinir 
impurtatiou  of  «irii.  Thin,  hy  tJi<i  lij-, 
»  a  strung;  progf  that  tb&n  is.  soma 
ginat  tnietAku  in  the  fore^ing  patwigo 
of  Athansus.  For  Attica  itself  wns  »o 
barroii  of  com,  tiinJ,  it  {^rodncwl  not 
enonsb  orea  to  oiAiataia  tho  poasants. 
Tit.  Ltr.  lib.  xltli.  utp.  H,  "Auu  -tOO.OOO 
inodimiii  would  sniTcoljT  fwd  100,000 
iiit>D  during  a  tw^lTcmoiitb.  LaH^itin,  ia 
hi»  »aviaium  sine  wtUr  eays,  IhAt  a 
abip,  vkch,  hy  tho  dimensiocji  be  giref, 


aeoina  to  tare  beaa  about  the  ni«  of 
ciiir  Lliird  ratf-s,  eurriM  as  much  corn  ma 
would  ominiain  Anii'ii  for  a  IwcIto- 
Dionth.  But  x>£rUivps  Athena  wu  <)»• 
ajvX  nt  UiiU-  Eima  ;  anil,  IteaiJw,  it  it 
nut  aafu  to  trust  to  such  looM  riutoncal 
calruliiUnos. 

*  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  xx.  84. 

*  Ii«ocu.  panfff. 
■  Dti>ii.8ic.  lib.  xvii.)4.i  When  AIax* 

ftDd«i  attAoked  Thebea,  we  may  aafaly 
ooncloda  that  almoat  all  the  inbabitaDta 
Ten  pnsent.  Whoerei  ia  uquunted 
with  the  spirit  of  tho  Greeks,  npndally 
of  the  Thehajut,  will  nevni  inspect  that 
any  uf  them  woulJ  <liwert  their  oonnt^ 
whi^u  it  was  rodnced  to  aneh  extnm* 
]iiiril  anddisLr«Rii.  As  AJexandar  toalk 
IhQ  town  by  fitonn,  all  those  who  bora 
arms  were  put  to  the  sword  witlnut 
rnucf}-,  nn'l  Uic<r  nniountcd  unlj't'^  S.OOO 
men.  Among  iLeso  wore  son^aLraDgan 


I 
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'  [Thii  Kotcoco  mu  added  io  Edi- 
tion Q.] 


*  [Dioo.  8ia  lib.  18  and  1 7 :  Editbna 
U  and  I,  and  omit  the  rost  of  this  notcj 
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Phliasia  18  aaid  to  be  a  anmll  city  by  Xekopbok/  yet  wo 
fiud  that  it  contained  6,000  citizens.*  I  pretend  not  to 
reconcile  these  two  facta.*  Perhaps,  Xenophon  calls 
Phliasia  a  small  tovni,  because  it  mode  bat  a  suiall  figm^ 
in  Okesce,  and  maintained  only  a  subordinate  alliance  with. 
Spabta  ;  or  perhaps  the  connby,  belonging  to  it,  wm 
extensive,  and  most  of  the  citizens  were  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  it,  and  dwelt  in  the  neigbboorlng  villages. 

Mantisea  was  equal  to  any  city  in  Abcadu  :  *  Conse- 
qaeutly  it  was  equal  to  Mjigaxopolis,  which  was  tifty  stadia, 
or  six  miles  aud  a  quarter  in  circumference.'  But  Mantinba 
had  only  3,000  citizens,*  The  Greek  cities,  therefore,  con- 
tained often  fields  and  gardens,  together  with  the  honsee; 
and  we  cannot  judge  of  them  by  the  extent  of  their  walls. 
Athens  contained  no  more  than  10,000  houses;  yet  its  walls, 
with  the  sea^coast,  were  above  twenty  miles  in  extent. 
Syracuse  was  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference ;  yet  was 
scarcely  ever  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  more  populous 
than  Athens.  Babtloit  was  a  square  of  fifteen  miles,  or 
sixty  miles  in  circuit;  but  it  contaiued  large  cultivated  fields 
and  inclosures,  as  we  learn  from  Plint.  Though  Attre- 
lian'h  wall  was  fifty  miles  in  circumference ; '  the  circuit  of 
all  the  thirteen  divisions  of  Roke,  taken  apart,  according  to 
PcBLins  Victor,  was  only  about  forty-three  miles.  When 
ait  enemy  invaded  the  coxmtry,  all  the  inhabitants  retired 
within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  cities,  with  their  cattle  and 
fbrniture,  and  instraments  of  husbandry  :  and  the  great 
height,  to  which  the  walls  were  raised,  enabled  a  small 
nnmber  to  defend  them  with  facility. 

Spauta,  says  Xenophon,*  is  one  of  the  citleB  of  Grebcb 

»od  na&numitted  •Iathl  The  captives, 
eoDiutiiig  of  old  iDm,  vorh-ii,  children, 
sod  stsvM,  wen  aold,  and  tli«7  auooa- 
tod  to  S0,00&  W*  mr  tbtnlan  eoo- 
dtld^  that  Um  frM  dtisMH  in  Tbtbm, 
of  both  MXM  and  all  agM.  mra  Btor 
21,000,  tlie  strnngnnand  alaTH  about 
li.OOa  Tti«M  ImC,  wt  majr  obacnrn, 
vera  aooiawhat  fewer  id  proportioa 
thai  at  Atbfloa,  an  ta  renaoiuiblr  to 
fanagto*  from  thii  rtrcnmst&Doc.  that 
Albaaa  waa  a  town  uf  mora  Vtmdti  to 
•npport  alaTM,  and  of  nure  PotPTtain- 
in«Dt  to  allure  ittrai^n.  It  ia  al«o  to 
he  ramarksd,  that  3S.OO0  wm»  tha  «bole 
nunbar  of  p«op]»,  hoth  in  th»  city  of 
ThabM  aad  Uia  Ofj^boaring  tvnilJorjr. 


A  Very  modernta  ntiinber,  it  nuat  b« 
nnfeaMd  ;  and  this  oompatatwn,  bvinf 
fuBoded  OD  beta  wbiob  appaar  india- 
tiwlaliliy  nut  bava  graat  w«igbt  io  llie 
pnaetit  oantrorenj.  Tho  abovo-maD- 
tion«d  number  of  Rhodiaos,  too,  wvr* 
all  thd  iahabitAiiU  of  the  ialatMl  wbo 
w«re  frro,  and  able  to  b««r  anna. 
'  Hiat.  GftJK.  lib.  vli.  3.  I. 

■  Id.  lib.  vii. 

■  [Tlw  rraiaiads  of  tb«  pan^nph 
waa  added  in  Edition  K.] 

*  PotTi.  lib.  ii.M. 

*  PoLTO.  lib.  ix.  «ap.  M. 

*  Ltmm.  oral.  M.  W.. 

*  Vonacra  in  *Ut  Armfs,  2M  a 

*  Ihrtp.'Lumt%.\t\.  TMapamgaU 
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that  has  Uic  fewest  inhabitanU.  Yet  Poltbius  *  says  tiiat 
it  was  forty-CLglit  stadia  ia  circumference,  and  wa«  round. 

All  the  JCTOUAira  able  to  bear  arms  in  Antipatfk'b  time, 
'deducting  some  few  garrisons,  were  but  ten  thousiind  raen.* 

Poltbius  *  tells  us,  that  the  AoHiSAN  league  might,  with- 
out any  in^-onvenience,  march  ;iO  or  40,000  men  :  And  thia 
account  seems  probable  :  For  that  league  comprehended  the 
greater  part  of  Pkloponnksus.  Yet  Pausanias,*  speaking 
of  the  same  period,  says,  tliat  all  the  Acil*:ans  able  to  bear 
arms,  even  when  several  manumitted  slaves  were  joined  to 
them,  did  not  amount  to  fii^en  thousand. 

The  THE88Ai>iANa,  till  their  final  conquest  by  the  Rohaks, 
were,  in  all  ages,  turbulent,  factious,  Heditious,  disorderly.*  It 
is  not  therefore  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  part  of  Gkeeck 
abounded  much  in  people. 

'We  are  told  by  THDCTniDKs/  that  the  part  of  Pelopon- 
NEStJS,  adjoinini^  to  Pvuis,  was  desarl  and  uncultivated. 
Hebodotds  Haj's,"  that  Maoedovia  was  full  of  lions  and  wild 
bulls;  animals  which  can  only  inhabit  vast  unpeopled  forests. 
These  wore  the  two  extremities  of  Greece. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Kpibtts,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  oon* 
ditions,  who  wore  sold  by  Padlub  Muihwa,  amoimted  only 
to  150,000."'     Yet  Epiuds  might  be  double  the  extent  of 

YOKKSHIBE.'^ 


not  «wlr  rocunciled  iriUi  tlial  of  Pi.D' 
TiicB  aboTe,  vha  lap,  Uut  Bfarta 
had  9000  f.itJ2<>n«. 

'  Fdltb.  lib.  ix.  cap.  20. 

•  {Bediictinj;  aotne  fbw  garriKona: 
notinPG.] 

■  DiOD.  Sic.  lib,  xriii.  24. 

•  Lbbat. 

•  In  AcHAtas.  7.  16,  7. 

•  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  mir.  cap.  fil,  Plato 

M  C]itIT»KK,63  I>. 

'  [This  piaragrAph  mi  oddod  in  Bdl> 
tjonK.] 

•  Lib.  ir.  3. 

»  Lib.  vii.  126. 

"  Tu.  Lit,  lib.  xW.  mb.  U. 

"  [KtliUone  H  Gkud  I  fulatko  following 
note,  ia  pl&co  of  th«  follovrtn);;  pan* 
gnph  :  A  twtc  Frmrh  »-riUir,  in  liis 
obtervatiom  on  tU  Grttkt.  has  rc- 
mark'd.  thaL  Phihp  cf  Macfdim,  being 
doclar'd  cnptiun-^BHBnil  of  the  CIrrxiih. 
•wou'd  tians  been  bick'd  by  tJio  force  cf 
230.000  of  LliAt  natiuti  in  bts  inteti<l«(l 
rxpediticm  agniant  Perna,    ThJJi  num- 


hcr  comprehendt,  I  imppoM,  sll  th* 
Ireo  citixons,  ibiuuKbuul  all  Uis  nticw; 
but  thu  aiillifihty,  un  «'liicli  Ibot  cotn- 
pilation  »  i'miiidod,  liiu*.  1  oiru,  oaup'd 
uitJittr  niy  uieruurv  ur  nwiling  ;  am)  tosl 
writor,  tlia*  oib«r»-iM  very  iogvotaiw, 
hfti)  girvD  int't  n  Iwd  pnictieo,  of  do- 
livtiriag  a  gn*^  iltial  of  erudition,  irith- 
oat  one  dtation.  But  Duppo&iiif;,  tlvtl. 
that  (•numeration  I'm!'!!  lit-  lusljly'il  br 
gootl  Hutliorily  frcm  antiquity,  wv  may 
MtabUih  tbo  fallowiag  minpuiAtian. 
Thtt  fnn  Oroek*  nf  all  »gv»  Mud  mkm 
vpra  920,000.  Tlin  iilarms  ooainuting 
UtcMti  by  tbo  nuinbvr  <if  Mfitttiim 
ftlaVM  wt  ■.bavs,  vka  iwldnm  ro&n^'d 
or  had  fcrniliea,  wore  donbl«  lb*  iiuU« 
citJMDB  of  f^  afffi,  viz.  460,000.  Aul 
llic  whiilo  inbabilantoaf  antiant  Grtaot 
about  ono  tnillioTi,  tbrM  biindi»d  anil 
oigtityUniuitaiKl.  Nn  niighLy  miiubrr  nor 
much  exceeding  what  may  |io  found 
at  preHent  in  Scotland,  a  roiintry  of 
nearly  the  »niB  oxt«nt,  and  which  it 
rory  indifferently  peopl'd.] 


« 
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'  Justin  *  tells  us,  that,  when  Philip  of  AIacedon  was  de- 
clared head  of  the  Gkekk  confederacy,  he  called  a  congress 
of  all  the  stat-es,  except  the  Lacedemonla-ss,  who  refused  to 
concur;  and  ho  found  the  force  of  the  whole,  upon  computa- 
tion, to  amount  to  200,000  infantry,  aud  15,000  cavalrj-. 
This  must  lue  understood  to  be  tiil  the  citizens  ca2)ab1e  of 
bearing  arm^.  Fur  a^  the  (iBEEK  republics  maiiLluined  no 
mercenary  forces,  and  had  no  militia  diatinct  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens,  it  is  not  conceivable  what  other  medium 
there  could  be  of  computation.  That  such  an  army  could 
ever,  by  Greece,  be  brought  into  the  field,  and  be  main- 
tained there,  is  contrary  to  all  hiatory.  Upon  this  supposi- 
tion, therefore,  we  muy  thus  reason.  The  free  Gbeees  of  all 
ages  aud  sexes  were  860,000.  The  slaves,  eatimatiug  them 
by  the  number  of  Athesiait  slaves  as  above,  who  seldom 
married  or  had  families,  were  double  the  male  citizens  of  full 
age,  to  wit,  430,000,  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
G&EECE,  excepting  I^oonu,  were  about  one  million  two 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  :  No  mighty  number,  nor  ex- 
ceeding what  may  be  found  atpreeentin  Sooti,and,  acountiy 
of  not  much  t,Teater  extent,  aud  very  indifferently  peopled. 

We  may  now  consider  the  nnmbers  of  people  in  Roue  and 
Italy,  and  collect  all  the  lighU  afforded  us  by  scattered 
passages  in  ancient  authors.  We  shall  find,  upon  the 
whole,  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing  any  opinion  on  that  head ; 
and  no  reason  to  support  those  exaggerated  calculations,  ao 
much  iosiated  on  by  modora  writers. 

DioKTsins  IlALioARNAss^ns'  says,  that  the  ancient  walla 
of  Roue  were  nearly  of  the  same  compass  with  tliose  of 
Athens,  but  that  the  suburbs  ran  out  to  a  great  extent; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  tell,  where  the  town  ended  or  the 
country  began.  In  some  places  of  Rome,  it  appears,  from 
the  same  author,*  from  Juvenal,*  and  from  other  ancient 
writers,^  that  the  houses  were  high,  and  families  lived  in 


■  [This  pangrnpb  wu  tM«d  in  £iU- 
tiooK.] 

'  Lib.  ix.  cap.  5. 

*  Lil>.  ir.  13. 
'  Lib.  X.  32. 

*  Hatjrr.  iii.  1.  269.  S70. 

*  Stujio,  lir.  r.  njri,  that  ths  im- 
pnnr  Avocvnra  prohibiLed  Llin  nkiaiiig 
boiisH  hi^t  tttu  MTcatj  fMt.    In 

KBCdlW  fSM^jB,  lib.  Xvi.  M  SpwlU  Ot 

tbv  hoiuM  of  Bonn  u  n«ixk«bljr 


bigb.  Seo  alio  to  tina  baido  purpow 
ViTBVTics,  lib.  ii.  cap.  S.  ABumona 
Uw  aopfaiat,  in  his  aratioa  «•>  Pi^qr, 
Mji,  tut  RifUK  convifted  nf  citiM  oa 
tM  top  of  nlioa  ;  nnd  thiU  if  oca  won 
to  cpraad  it  out,  and  unfiH  il,  it  tBoold 
eoT6r  th«  vhole  anrfact  of  IrixT.  Wban 
an  autbor  iDiliilgc*  bimioli'  in  bocIi  ox- 
trarkgatil  daeUaifttwDs,  ukd  giraa  ao 
much  into  tba  hjrnatbotiotl  aljrla,  on« 
bmnaotbowbrba  moit  be  ndnoed. 
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separate  storeys,  ouc  above  another  :  Bat  it  is  probable,  tliat 
these  were  only  the  poorer  citizens,  and  only  in  some  few , 
8treet«.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  younfrer  Pliiit*8  * 
account  of  his  own  house,  and  from  Babtoli's  plans  of 
ancient  buildings,  the  men  of  qnalitj  had  very  spacious, 
palaceB;  and  their  buildings  were  like  tiie  CniKESE  faonses  aJt 
this  day,  where  each  apartment  is  separated  from  the  lest, 
and  rises  no  higher  than  a  single  storey."  To  which  if  we 
add,  that  the  Roman  nobility  much  affected  extensive  por- 
ticoes, and  even  woods "  in  town ;  we  may  perhaps  allow 
Tossiua  (though  tliere  is  no  manner  of  reason  for  it)  to  read 
the  famous  passage  of  the  elder  Pliky  *  his  own  way,  with- 


But  this  T»i»oiiiag  Edcms  Datnrat:  Lf 
ItoMi  -tru  built  in  bd  acatUred  a  tDAimer 
u  DiusTi^iu.t  myH,  nnd  ran  so  much 
into  the  country,  there  mtiBt  haro  boen 
vaj  few  ■treeCii  wlierc  tho  houin  wm 
imiwd  n  high.  It  »  onlr  f<jr  wnst  of 
room,  thftt  any  body  bailds  in  that  in- 
coimnieDt  Txintiiixr. 

'  Lib,  ij.  rpist.  16.  lib.  v.  apiRt.  6.  It 
is  trrte,  Plikt  llii^rv  ilcvH.'ril>c«  nnmutij* 
hotiac:  But  iinra  tbitt  wus  the  idea 
vhich  the  aacicoilB  formed  of  a  i&agiii- 
flceat  aaA  coti?cnient  bntlilliig,  the  great 
noo  would  coitainly  build  the  sama 
v»7  in  town.  'In  InxilMcm  nirii 
cxcumint,'  »a.y»  Skxkca  of  th«  rich 
and  Tolii]itiiauii,  epUt.  IM.  VAuiBiiia 
Maxiuuei,  lib.  IT.  cap.  4.  spcakiog  of 
CmaMXATCii's  field  of  four  acrott,  aajn, 
'  AngiutP  HI  linbitjiru  nunc  putut,  (')\jus 
domiu  tatttuni  patct  quantum  CixciH- 
»ATi  mm  pnturniiit.'  To  tho  i«aRi«  pir< 
|)ORe  ■««  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  16.  also  lib. 
xriii  cap.  2. 

*  [For  the  hiatoiy  of  this  BcDleoce 
iM  p.  fi7.] 

•  ViTitnr.  lib.  V.  cap.  II.  Tacit. 
aoD&l.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3.     Hirsrox.  in  vUa 

OcTAV.  cap.  72,  JtCi. 

'  'MoKtnA  rjiw  (Roma)  coUcpero 
lunbitu  iiiiporatoribtu,  ernsoribu»qiia 
VietruiAvis,  A.  U.  U.  82S.  pus.  xiii. 
UCC.  rninplftXA  monti:*  seplrini,  ipM, 
dlTiditur  in  rcsrionea  qoatuoidecioi, 
coDipiU  cArum  '2Q.%.  ^asdtm.  spaUi 
motiBUro,  crirn-nt<>  A  mllltariD  in  capite 
Sou.     Fori  9Tututo,  ad  eiii^laa  poitaa, 

3D»  fiuQt  litAle  numero  37,  itu  nt 
uodviciin  poriip  H'emel  nnmereiitur.  pn»* 
tereanttirqiu  ex  retaribus  septaai,  qius 
OMM  demorant,  pfficit  powiuam  per  di- 
reetniD  S0.77A.  Ad  extr«ma  veto  t«o- 
torum  cum  CMtria  pnctoriis  ab  ood«ca 


Milliario,  per  ricoa  oiDoium  tiarun, 
tnfOBura  ccllrgit  panlo  amplioa  Beptoa- 
giDlB  tnitltn  passnum.  Una  n  quia 
alticudiQ«ia  tectomm  nddat,  dinuuB 
prnf«i.-to.  (MtitnatioDeni  conHpat,  lata** 
tur|iie  Rullins  nrbia  ma^itudiDrn  ID 
tijto  orbe  potoifiso  vi  caiaparah.'  Pux. 
lib.  ill.  cnp,  5. 

All  the  bort  muiiiacripta  of  Puxt 
mul  tli»  [MMiigv  aa  her«  cilrdt  and  fix 
the  cotnpasB  of  tho  vbIIb  of  KaiiB  to  ba 
thirteen  milea.  The  qnealioa  ia,  Whab 
FunDeaai  hj  30,776  paoec,  and  taov 
that  number  waa  formed?  The  nuutnuv 
ID  which  I  conccTTO  it,  it  Ihii.  Bom 
wfM  a  M-niteinrular  area  of  thLrt«tiD 
miltut  rirciimfiTOnca.  Tlia  Funim,  aud 
eoDsequently  the  Milli.iristn.  w«  know, 
waa  situaU'U  on  tte  baukbuf  tht  TmBB, 
HQd  near  tiic  center  of  tho  cticle.  or 
upf^ti  *\if  diamHiT  njf  the  eetnidrcvUr 
are*.  Tlioiigli  th^-re  w(-ro  tliirtjr-arroo 
gatca  to  KoMs,  yot  ouly  Ivelre  of  thaa 
had  HtcaiKbt  etit>etji,  le&diug  from  them 
to  the  Uiilitiniiin.  l^xx,  thomfbrs, 
having  aasigacd  the  drcumfcreiico  of 
Kamd,  and  knowinglhat  that  atoiw  WU 
cot  sufiideiiit  to  giTs  us  a  jut  notjob  of 
itA  aatface,  usee  ^tiie  &rther  metliod. 
Ho  mppoMa  all  the  atroets,  leading 
from  tha  UjUiariam  to  the  tw^ve  gat>», 
to  be  laid  together  into  one  itnight 
liaa,  and  «iippo«Mi  we  ma  along  tEai 
line.  »o  ae  to  count  «aeh  gate  once :  In 
vhich  case,  ha  saye,  that  uie  whole  lioa 
IB  3a,77fi  pacn :  Or,  io  other  words, 
that  each  street  or  ladins  of  the  nmi- 
circHilar  aroa  n  upon  an  avvniga  two 
uilea  and  a  half;  and  th*  whole  length 
of  Rom  it  five  ciileit,  and  it*  breaoth 
abnat  half  as  mncb,  bnideB  the  acatterod] 
aubnrbe. 

Pusa   Hi^uociM    undontaoda    ihi*] 
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out  admittiD^  the  extraragant  conseqnencos  which  he  draws 
from  it. 

The  number  of  citizens  who  received  com  by  the  publio 
distribution  in  the  time  of  A.UGnsTt78,  were  two  hundred 
thousand.*  Thia  one  woold  esteem  a  pretty  certain  ground 
of  calculation  :  Yet  is  it  attended  with  such  circumHtancea 
as  throw  ixa  back  into  doubt  and  uncertainty. 


poBM^  in  the  aame  nutiDsr ;  with  re- 
gard to  th«  Uyiiij;  together  th«  MT«nl 
rtratto  at  R^vi  ink)  ono  lioa,  in  ordtr 
tofiompou  30.77A  pacM:  But  diea  bo 
■ofjpOMA,  that  utt«*t*  led  tram  th* 
MtllJBriom  to  ever;  gate,  and  tlut  no 
■tTMt  cxc««ded  800  raen  in  length. 
But  (I.)  A  ncniicircuur  arm^  irbo«a 
rediiu  TM  odIj  800  p*ces,  moid  iwTer 
have  a  drcumfcmaee  near  ihirtMa 
milea,  the  comiNUw  of  K^hh  as  noaigoed 
iy  PuxT.  A  titdiiu  of  two  miles  and 
a  half  fonne  rtrj  noarlj  tbiit  rinrunc 
Uetvata.  (3.)  There  U  aa  abtonlity  in 
mppoaniff  a  eltj  m  bnilt  a«  to  DATe 
etrt<ol«  ninniog  to  its  ceolar  fna  vyerj 
gale  ia  its  circiuafemice.  These  stKXts 
must  intcrfrra  m  thry  Appruech.  (3.) 
This  dimiDuh«B  too  nuch  &>i>m  the 
gnatnoas  of  Ancient  Roki.  aad  rodoera 
thateigrbolowcT6D  BBmoLorBoms- 

DAK. 

The  lenso  which  Voasrcs  in  his  Ok- 
immtionea  variia  puts  on  this  nuMge 
of  Plixt,  sna  widely  in  the  otikfr  ex- 
treme. Ooe  masuieript  of  no  amhori^, 
instead  of  Uiirieen  miles,  has  muigned 
tbirtj  niJH  for  the  compass  of  the 
w&IIi  of  KoxiL  And  Vueeios  muler- 
sUnds  this  uulv  of  tlie  eurrtlinear  poft 
of  the  etroamference;  nspodaf.  that 
aa  the  Ttiuw  formed  tJte  diameter, 
there  wen  no  walls  built  on  thst  side. 
Bttt(l.)  thia  rondins  is  iiDowsd  to  b» 
miitrnry  to  alnuMt  alt  the  nannscnpt*. 
(2.)  Wh/  should  _  iPuxT,  a  conciae 
writer,  fepcAt  the  compaaa  of  the  walls 
of  RoHt  ID  two  successire  scnteneos? 
(3.)  Why  repeat  it  with  so  sensible  a 
Tariuion?  (4.)  What  is  the  nsaning 
of  Punt's  mentioning  twic^i  lh<>  Mil- 
UABnTH.  if  a  line  was  measured  that 
had  no  drpaoilanra  on  the  HtLLiAurw  ? 
{&.)  AvKstxan's  wall  is  said  bjr  Voi>t»- 
cvs  lo  bare  been  drawn  Utiort  am&iCu, 
and  to  haTvoampcehendad  all  the  baild* 
ings  and  saborM  do  the  noitb  slda  of 
the  TnaB ;  yet  its  oompass  was  anly 
fifty  milea ;  aod  erso  here  critics  sns' 
pMt  some  mistake  or  eormpttoD  in  the 


trxt;  sineo  tb«  walla,  which  remain, 
and  which  are  suppoaed  to  t>e  the 
same  with  Aurelian's,  oxooed  n^it  twdvo 
miloa.  It  is  not  probohle,  that  Koas 
would  diminish  from  Acai;sTT»  cu 
AuaauaH.  It  rfmainad  still  the  cipital 
of  the  same  empira ;  and  ooac  <a  the 
ciril  wars  in  that  Inng  period,  uxcvpt 
the  tsmnlta  on  the  death  of  liAxonis 
and  Bauumn,  «m  affected  the  dty. 
O&RacauA  is  said  by  AciutLtcs  Victob 
to  hsTfl  encnaied  Hou.  (6.)  Then 
are  bo  remains  of  aodent  buildings, 
which  nark  any  each  grmtness  of 
BoicB.  Vownm's  reply  to  this  objec- 
tion ssaras  absurd.  Tlmt  the  nbbiah 
would  link  six^  or  seveQly  fnoc  under 
ground.  It  apprars  from  Sr-AUTiax  (I'a 
viio  Hevfrt)  that  the  fiTe*roil»)  itone  in 
via  Larieana  was  out  of  the  n(y.  (7.) 
OLTXRoiKntn  and  PiniLn:s  Victor  fix 
the  ncmbnr  of  boofiM  in  ItoiiK  tu  be 
l-etwixt  forly  and  fifty  thousiuid.  (B.) 
The  rory  ^utrara^nco  of  the  ron»e- 
qnencm  drawn  by  tliis  critic,  as  w«ll  aa 
Lirfltrs,  if  Ihey  be  nccenaty.  deatnys 
the  fuundation  on  which  tbf<y  are 
gnmndnl:  Thai  Rjimk  cuotMinod  four- 
teen milliou  of  iuhAbitanls ;  while  the 
whole  kingdom  of  FRaM»  contains 
oaly  fire,  aooonUng  to  his  eoBpou- 
tion,  && 

The  only  objection  to  tlwaonsftwhidl 
we  lutTe  affixed  aboro  to  the  paiuage  of 
PuxT,  seenifl  t/j  liu in  ihiA,  "niat  PuMT, 
after  menuo&ing  the  thirty-seven  gates 
of  RoKR,  aaeigna  only  a  reason  for 
suppressing  the  eoreo  old  ones,  and 
eay«  nothitw  <rf  the  nghteen  gaUa.  the 
streets  leading  fton  which  tctminaiAl, 
Accordii^  to  my  opinion,  before  they 
looched  the  Fomm.  But  as  Puirr  was 
writing  to  the  BoiuirSi,  who  perfedljr 
knew  the  disposition  of  the  streeta,  it  is 
not  strange  be  shoold  take  a  oraum- 
stanoc  for  graob^d,  which  was  so  in' 
miliar  to  every  body.  Perhnps  loo. 
many  of  thase  gates  led  lo  whaiis  upon 
lbs  nvar. 

•  Bxammmmt.  Jmt^. 
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Did  the  poorer  citizens  only  receive  the  distribution  9    It* 
was  calculated,  to  be  sare,  chiefly  for  their  benefit.     But  it 
appears  from  a  passage  iu  Cioebo  '  that  the  rich  might  also 
take  their  portion,  aud  that  it  waa  esteemed  no  reproach  1x1^ 
them  to  apply  for  it. 

To  whom  was  the  com  given ;  whether  only  to  heads 
families,  or  to  <^very  man,  woman,  and  child  ?  The  portion 
everj'  month  was  6ve  modii  to  each  "  (about  I  0^  a.  bushel). 
This  was  too  little  for  a  family,  and  too  much  for  an  indivi- 
dual- A  very  accurate  antiquary,*  therefore,  infers,  that  it 
wa3  given  to  every  man  of  full  s^e  :  But  he  allows 
matter  to  be  uncertain. 

Was  it  strictly  enquired,  whether  the  claimant  lived  within  I 
the  precincts  of  Rome  j  or  was  it  sufficient,  that  he  presented ' 
himself  at  the  monthly  distribution  V  This  last  seems  morOj 
probable/ 

Were  there  no  false  claimants?  "We  are  told,*  that'^ 
Casae  struck  off  at  once  170,000,  who  had  creeped  in 
without  a  just  title;  and  it  is  very  little  probable,  that  he 
remedied  all  abuses.  ^h 

But,  lastly,  what  proportion  of  slaves  must  we  assign  ^^M 
these  citizens  ?  This  is  the  most  material  question  ;  and  the 
most  uncertain.  It  is  very  doubtful,  whether  Atdeks  caa^^ 
be  established  as  a  rule  for  Home.  Perhaps  the  ATHEN1A^'S.H 
had  more  slaves,  because  they  employed  them  in  manufac-  ^^ 
tures,  for  which  a  capital  city,  like  Eome,  seeuis  not  so 
proper.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romaks  had  more] 
slaves,  on  account  of  tlieir  superior  luxury  aud  riches. 

There  were  exact  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Roke  ;  but  n 
ancient  author  has  given  us  the  number  of  burials,  ezce 
Suetonius,'^  who  tells  us,  that  in  one  season,  there  were 
30,000  names  carried  to  the  temple  of  Libitina  :  But  this 
was  during  a  plague ;  which  can  afford  no  certain  foun 
tion  for  any  inference. 

The  public  corn,  tiiough  distributed  only  to  20,000  citizens, 


una      . 
da^ 


'   2kK.  Qu*it.  lib.  iii.  cap,  48. 

>  Lii-inim  apod  SaliiaL  hut.  frag. 
HI),  iii. 

'  2t«oltwt  HorteruiUit  Jd  njrttmen' 
Uiria  Roman, 

*  JTut  to  take  the  people  two  ia\idi 
frritii  thoir  biiaiacsB.  ArocsTca  ordBincd 
the  diMribtttion  of  com  to  be  made 
only  thrim  n-yiNw:  But  tho  pooplu 
finding  tbo  mimthlj  duthbntioas  mors 


CODTGniont.  |.nB  pruernng,  1  mppoia, 
B  mwrc  roguliu-  <BOiinnmy  in  tlieir  funilj) 
duind  to  hare  thorn  rMtoivcl,  dtnrrajr. 
AuiiiTRT,  cwp.  40,  Had  not  aona  of 
the  pwiplfl  come  frtim  Bomo  JJBUtm 
for  iJieir  corn,  Avavnvs'i  pncanttoa 
BC'&nis  HUporiltious. 

*  Burton,  in  Jvl.  cap.  il, 

*  /n  vita  Ifowti*.  39. 
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affected  very  considerably  the  whole  agricnltore  of  Italy  :' 
a  fact  no  wise  reconcileable  to  some  modem  exa^erations 
with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

The  best  ground  of  conjecture  I  can  find  concerning  the 
greatness  of  ancient  Rome  is  this  :  We  are  told  by  HEaoDiAii,' 
that  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  verj*  little  inferior  to 
BoxE.  It  appears  from  Dionoatis  SiouLns,"  that  one  straight 
street  of  ALBiANDBiAreachLng  from  gate  to  gate,  waa  five  miles 
long ;  and  as  Alexakdkia  was  much  more  extended  in  length 
than  breadth,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  city  nearly  of  the  biilk 
of  Pabi8  •*  and  Kome  might  be  abuut  the  size  of  Lokdon. 

There  lived  in  Alexandkia,  in  DiODOBDS  SiouLUs'e  time,' 
300,000  free  people,  comprf  bending,  I  suppose,  women  and 
childi-en,"  But  what  number  of  slaves?  Had  we  any  just 
ground  to  Ex  these  at  an  equal  number  with  the  &ee  inhabi- 
tants, it  would  favour  the  foregoing  computation. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Herodian,  which  is  a  little  anrprising. 
He  says  positively,  that  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  was  aa 
large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  city.'  This  was  Neeo's  golden 
house,  which  is  indeed  represented  by  Suetokidb  *  and  Puht 


t  Sutton.  A)tg.  cajp.  43. 
■  Lib.  ir.  cap.  6, 

*  Lib.  xviL  fi2. 

*  Uuiuius  Oirtiiu  mjv,  ila  wulLt  wan 
t^  tuilea  io  circunif«r«nc6,  wtwo  fouu- 
dnl  \tj  Alexauder,  lib.  iv.  cup.  8. 
Stnbu,  wbo  hxl  tnrell«d  to  Aiexaa- 
dru  u  w«U  u  Diodoru*  SLciUiu,  akjri 
it  mfl  aeuee  four  miles  lon({,  and  ia 
bkM  pliona  About  «  mils  bntid,  bb, 
xriL  PUay  nys  it  rc«oinbM  it  Moctf 
dunian  nmaock,  stivtctiioff  uut  in  the 
Donion,  lib.  r.  cap.  10.  MotwiUuUiul- 
ing  tbls  bulk  <n  Alexandm.  wlitcb 
ntma  but  niodcTstc.  Diodonu  Sieuliu. 
■pMldog  of  iu  circuit  u  dravu  by 
AlexAotlef  (wltich  il  norcr  eicacdod,  &• 
«s  le&m  fiuBi  Amnianm  MAroeUisi*, 
lib.  i^ii.  i-Hp.  16.)  a&jrs  it  wm  luyMti 
Swt^«pa«t«,  t^rmdy  gnat,  ibid.  T)ie 
nowa  vhtcb  ho  nanfiu  for  its  svr- 
puiiug  sU  citJM  ia  tba  vorLd  (fur  be 
■xnpu  not  RoniB)  is,  tlwt  it  ci'tiunuxl 
900,000  free  inlabilAato.  Ue  ftl»>  mvo- 
tioue  Um  nrtaiM*  of  Xht  kinga,  to  vit, 
d,000  UileatB,  ma  another  circtunftiuioe 
to  th«  iBiue  purpoee;  no  sucb  ini^y 
•  uju  ill  ijur  vyM,  «v«n  Uioujjii  wo  nuUu 
ailowancQ  for  tlio  difikniic  valnt  of 
monej.  What  Stnbo  «ay>  of  the  neigtc 
bDuring  ccuatry,  niMiu  only  tbat  ii  wu 


pMpled,  slmdiwM  raxfir.  Might  not 
one  afflm,  without  any  gnal  h  vpcrl>Dlc, 
that  tha  wholo  bank*  of  tlie  TiTcr,  from 
CJraTesead  to  Wiutiaor,  are  one  dty? 
This  is  oreo  more  than  Strabo  says  of 
the  bwiks  of  the  lake  Mareotts,  and  of 
tho  ca&ikl  to  Canopns.  It  is  a  rulgar 
nying  iu  Italy,  that  tlie  kii%  of  Mr- 
dioia  has  bot  one  towti  in  PiMlnoot, 
for  it  is  all  a  to«a.  Agrippa,  M 
Joatphiu  de  btilo  Judaic,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
M,  to  mako  bis  audivneo  comprehend 
the  axMtsive  grttUnou  of  Alwandrta, 
which  be  ciulcaTuurs  to  nosenify,  d(H 
scribt*  only  the  oonpau  of  tD«  city  aa 
drawn  by  Alexander;  a  clear  pnof 
that  the  bnlk  of  the  inhabitaou  wen 
lodged  than,  and  that  the  netshbonring 
eoBntry  was  do  more  than  wliat  migbl 
bo  expected  about  all  great  towna,  vecy 
welt  coltirated,  and  wail  paoplsd. 

*  Lib.  xTii.  az. 

*  lie  says  /A«MrpM,  n<X  »Arrai, 
which  last  axpreasioD  mmt  have  beca 
undenrtood  of  citixoce  atone,  and  grows 
aoB. 

'  I<ib.  IT.  oap.  1.  Wvv  wb>.*m.  Fou> 
Ttjur  interpreU  it  'cdibus  m^onbqa 
etiooi  relii^ua  nrba.' 

■  He  Miya  (in  Nkauna  cap.  30.)  that 
a   portico  or  plana  of   It  was  SOOO 
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aa  of  an.  enormous  extent;*  but  no  power  of  imagination 
can  make  us  oonceiTe  it  to  bear  any  proportion  to  Buch  a  city 
as  London. 

We  may  observe,  bad  tbe  Mstorian  been  relating  Kebo's 
extravagance,  and  bad  he  made  use  of  such  an  expression,  it 
would  have  had  much  less  weight ;  tbese  rhetorical  exagge- 
rations being  so  apt  to  creep  into  an  anthor'a  style,  even 
when  the  most  chaste  and  correct.  But  it  is  mentioned  by 
HERODiAif  only  by  the  by,  in  relating  the  quarruls  between 
Gkta  aud  Caeaoalla. 

It  appears  from  the  same  historian,'  that  there  wa^  then 
much  laud  ancnltivated,  and  put  to  no  manner  of  use ;  and 
he  ascribes  it  a«  a  great  praise  to  Pebtinax,  that  he  allowed 
every  one  to  take  such  land  either  in  Italy  or  elsewhere, 
and  cultivate  it  as  he  pleased,  without  paying  any  taxes. 
Lmids  uneultivatedy  and  put  to  no  manner  oftue  I  This  is  not 
heard  of  in  any  part  of  Cheistendom  ;  except  in  some  remote 
parts  of  HuNGARt ;  as  I  have  been  informed.  And  it  surely 
correfuponda  very  ill  with  that  idea  of  the  extreme  populon*- 
UL'sa  of  antiquity,  so  much  insisted  on. 

We  learn  from  Vopisctjs,'  that  there  was  even  in  Etbubia 
much  fertile  land  uncultivated,  which  the  EmperorAirKELiAN 
intended  to  convert  into  vineyards,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
BoiiAN  people  with  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  wine ;  a  very 
proper  expedient  for  depopulating  still  farther  that  capital 
and  all  the  neighbouring  territories. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  the  account  which 
PoLTBiUB*  gives  of  the  great  herds  of  swine  to  be  met  with 
in  TtrscAKT  and  Loubabdt,  as  well  as  in  Gbbeoe,  and  of 
the  method  of   feeding  them  which  was  then  practised. 

*  There  are  gi-eat  herds  of  swine,'  says  he,  '  thronghont  all 

*  Italy,  particularly  in  former  times,  through  ErRgRU  and 
'  CiSAiiPiNE  Gaul.     And  a  herd  frequently  consists  of    a 


fmt  long;  'lanta  loxitu  lit  wrticns 
triplions  milliiiruu  hkbenL'  Ue  c&n. 
not  moan  tlir<w  milwi.  Fur  th«  whole 
extBDt  of  the  houa*  from  the  I'AiiTUfE 
to  ths  Efl4t'iLi>K  VIM  nut  ntinr  mgroaL 
Bo  whan  Vonsc.  to  Aukkluho  mon- 
lioon  a  porlim  in  Saixcst'ii  gardarti, 
which  he  calls  jioriicut  mil^iarenng,  it 
mtiKt  be  uncientcxxl  of  ti  thunmiid  feet. 

'  NnUft  deeempedis 
Katatft  privitis  ofHua 


Portieuft  fxdpi»bat  Aicton.'    Lib. 
3.  od«  lA. 
So  aim  in  Lib.  I.  mtrr.  8. 

'Hillo  pdd^B  10  front«,  t»ceato« 

cippHB  ia  agrum 
Hie  <l«l>*t.' 
'  PtiNtcs,  lib.  xxrri.  e*p.  Id.    *  Big 
ridimiu   orbem   tocam   cin^*    domibui 
principum.  Cut  &c  N«iiowi9.' 
'  l.ili.  ii,  nip,  Ifi. 
'  In  At^KKi-iut.  CAp.  4S. 
*  Uk  lii.  cap.  i. 
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'thoTuand  or  more  ewine.     When  one  of  these  herds  in 

*  feeding  meets  with  another,  they  mil  together;  and  the 

*  swine-herds  have  no  other  expedient  for  separating  them 

*  than  to  go  to  different  quarters,  where  they  sound  their  horn  j 
'  and  these  animals,  being  accustomed  to  that  signal,  nm 
'  immediately  each  to  the  horn  of  hia  own  keeper.     Whereas 

*  in  Grekcb,  if  the  herds  of  swine  happen  to  mil  in  the 

*  foreete,  he  Arho  has  the  ^eater  AocIl,  takes  cnnimigly  the 
'  opportunity  of  driving  all  away.    And  thieves  are  very  apt 

*  to  purloin  the  straggling  hogs,  which  have  wandered  to  a 

*  great  distance  from  their  keeper  in  search  of  food.' 

May  we  not  infer  from  this  account,  that  the  north  of 
Italt,  as  well  as  Gbeece,  was  then  much  less  peopled,  and 
worse  cnUivated,  than  at  present^  How  could  these  vast 
herds  be  fed  in  a  c<mntry  so  full  of  inclosures,  so  impnived 
l^  agriculture,  so  divided  by  farms,  bo  planted  with  vines  and 
corn  intermingled  together?  I  must  confess,  that  Poltbicb'b 
relation  has  more  the  air  of  that  oeconomy  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  our  Ahebicait  colonies,  than  the  management  of  a 
EuHOPEAN  country. 

We  meet  with  a  reflection  in  Aeistotlb's  '  Ethics,  which 
seems  unaccountable  on  any  supposition,  and  by  proving  too 
much  iu  favour  of  our  present  reasoning,  may  be  thought 
really  to  prove  nothing.  That  philosopher,  treating  of  friend- 
ship, and  observing,  that  this  relation  ought  neitlicr  to  be 
contracted  to  a  very  few,  nor  extended  over  a  great  multitude, 
illastrates  his  opinion  by  the  following  argument.  '  In  like 
'manner,*  says  he,  'as  a  city  cannot  subsist,  if  it  either  hare 
*■  so  few  inhabitants  as  ten,  or  so  many  as  a  hundred  thousand ; 

*  so  is  there  a  mediocrity  required  in  the  numl)er  of  friends ; 
'and  you  destroy  the  essence  of  friendship  by  running  into 
'  either  extreme.'  Wtat !  impossible  that  a  city  can  contain 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  !  Had  Aeistotle  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  a  city  so  populous  9  TKis,  I  must  own,  passes 
my  comprehension. 

Flint'  tells  us  that  Skledcia,  the  seat  of  the  Greek 
empire  in  the  East,  was  reported  to  contain  600,000  people. 
Cabtkaok  is  said  by  Stsabo'  to  have  contained  700,000. 
The  inhabitants  of  PEKts  are  not  much  more  numerous. 

<  Ub.  Iz.  cap.  10.   Hii  rxprMvioo  !■  *  Lib.  li.  mpL  S8. 

Mparwoi.  not  aoAtf  i|i ;  ialiitLitAnt,  not  *  Lib.  irii.  tSi. 

ciiiun. 
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London,  Paris,  and  Constantinople,  may  admit  of 
the  same  computation ;  at  lea^it,  tlie  two  latter  cities  do  not 
exceed  it.  Roue,  Alexandria,  Antiocd,  wc  have  already 
spoken  of.  From  the  experience  of  pA^t  and  present  ages, 
one  might  conjecture  that  there  \s  a  kind  of  impossibility, 
that  any  city  could  ever  rise  much  beyond  this  proportion. 
Whether  the  grandeur  of  a  city  be  founded  ou  commerce  or 
on  empire,  there  seem  to  be  invincible  obstacles,  which  pre- 
vent its  fariht;r  progress.  The  seats  of  vast  monarchies,  by 
introducing  extra\'agant  luxury,  irregular  expence,  idleness, 
dependence,  and  false  ideas  of  rank  and  superiority,  are  im- 
proper for  commerce.  Extensive  commerce  checks  itself,  by 
raising  the  price  of  all  labour  and  commodities.  When  a 
great  court  engages  the  attendance  of  a  numerous  nobility, 
possessed  of  overgrown  fortunes,  the  middKng  gentry  remain 
in  their  provincial  towns,  where  they  can  make  a  figure  on  a 
moderate  income.  And  if  the  dominions  of  a  state  arrive 
at  an  enormous  size,  there  necessarily  arise  many  capitals,  in. 
the  remoter  provinces,  whither  all  the  inhabitants,  except  a 
few  courtiers,  repair  for  education,  fortune,  and  amusement. "^ 
London,  by  uniting  extensive  commerce  and  middling  empi 
has,  perhaps,  arrived  at  a  greatness,  which  no  city  will 
be  able  to  exceed. 

Chuse  DovEE  or  Calais  for  a  center :  Draw  a  circle 
two  hundred  miles  radius :  You  comprehend  London,  Pakis 
the  Netheelands,  the  United  Provinces,  and  some  of 
best  cultivated  parts  of  France  and  Enqland.  It  may 
safely,  I  think,  be  afiirmed,  that  no  spot  of  ground  can  be 
found,  in  antiquity,  of  equal  extent,  which  contained  near  so 
many  great  and  populous  cities,  and  was  so  stocke<l  with 
riebes  and  inhabitants.  To  balance,  in  both  periods,  the 
states,  which  possessed  most  art,  knowledge,  civility,  and  tha 
best  police,  seems  the  truest  method  of  comparison. 

It  is  an  observation  of  L'Abue  no  Bos,'  that  Italt  is 
warmer  at  present  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.     '  The  ann 

*  of  Rome  tell  ua,'  says  he,  *  that  in  the  year  483  ah  U.C.  the 

*  winter  was  so  severe  that  it  destroyed  the  trees.    The 

*  Ttbee  froze  in  Rome,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with. 


'  Rnoli  went  Airxakrhia,  Aurirtcn, 
Cakiuauk,  Kpitiwrs,  Lti)M9,  &£.  in  lia 
Bnirjur  ompiro'.  Such  an  even  Iktnn* 
nuux,    TiKii/insK,     Duitn,    Rjumw, 


TloiiRv,  Am,  &c.  in  Fhaxck;  DmiLix, 
EnumrBQH,  York,  in  iUd  Bunaa  do- 
miDiiUin, 
•  Vol.  2.  SecL  16. 
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*  snow  for  forty  days.     When  Juvekal'  describes  a  3up*>r- 

*  stitious  woman,  he  represents  her  as  breaking  the  ice  of  the 

*  Ttber,  that  she  might  perform  her  ablutions : 

'  Ilybtmuut  fmeta  yZm^w  detcemdet  m  aavKM, 
'  7Vr  mafuttmo  T^ben  meryttnr, 

*  He  Speaks  of  that  river's  freezing  as  a  common  event. 

*  Many  passages  of  Hokaob  snppose  the  streets  of  EoifK  full 

*  of  snow  and  ice.     We  should  have  more  certainty  with 

*  regard  to  tliia  point,  had  tbe  ancients  known  the  use  of 

*  thermometers :  But  their  writers,  witliout  intending  it,  give 
'  us  information,  sulHcit^nt  to  convince  ua,  that  the  winters 

*  are  now  much  more  temperate  at  Hoke  than  formerly.     At 

*  present  the  Ttbee   no    more    freezes  at  Kome  than  the 

*  Nile    at   Caibo.      The  Romaxs  esteem  the  winters  very 

*  rigorous,  if  the  snow  lie  two  days,  and  if  one  see  for  eight 

*  and  forty  hours  a  few  icicles  hang  from  a  fountain  that  has 

*  a  north  exposure.' 

The  observation  of  this  ingenious  critic  may  be  extended 
to  other  European  climates.  Who  could  discover  the  mild 
climate  of  Frakce  in  Diodokds  Siculus'b'  description  of 
that  of  Oaul?  *  As  it  ia  a  northern  climate,'  says  he, '  it  is 
'  infested  with  cold  to  an  extreme  degree.     In  cloudy  weather, 

*  instead  of  rain  there  fall  great  snows  ;  and  in  clear  weather 

*  it  there  freezes  so  excessive  hard,  that  the  rivers  acquire 
'bridges    of    their  own  substance,    over   which,  not  only 

*  single  travellers  may  pass,  but  lai^  armies,  accompanied 

*  with  all  their  biiggage  and  loaded  waggons.  And  there 
'being  many  rivers  in  Gaul,  the  Rbons,  the  Bhihe,  &c., 

*  almost  all  of  them  are  friMten  over ;  and  it  is  usual,  in  order 

*  to  prevent  falling,  to  cover  the  ic*i  with  chaff  and  straw  at 
•the  places  where  the  road  parses.*  ^Colder  than  a  Galliu 
Winier^  is  used  by  Pet&ohids  aa  a  proverbial  expression* 
Aristotle  says,  that  Gaul  is  so  cold  a  climate  that  an  am 
could  not  live  in  it,* 

North  of  the  Cevknnbs,  says  Steabo,*  Gadl  produces  not 
figs  and  olives  :  And  the  vines,  which  have  been  planted, 
bear  not  grapes,  that  will  ripen. 

Otid  positively  maintains,  with  all  the  serious  afilrmation 


'  Lib.  ir.  U. 

*  [Th»  DUt  tvo  wntenns  iirti  not  ia 
EdiUona  H  to  K :  uiJ  the  lotur  wu 

VOL.  III. 


■dde^  in  Edition  R.] 

*  V*  |fcn«r&t  uiim.  lU).  U.  8,  li, 

•  Lib,  It.  178. 
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of  proae,  that  the  Euxute  soa  was  frozen  over  every  winter 
in  his  time ;  and  he  appeals  to  Roman  govemours,  whom  ha^ 
nameB^  for  the  truth  of  his  assertion.*  This  seldom  or  nevo^H 
happens  at  present  in  the  latitude  of  Tomi,  whither  Ovtd 
was  baiiiiihed.  All  the  cuinplaiiils  of  the  Siiuie  poet  seem  to 
mark  a  rigour  of  the  seusons,  which  is  scarcel)*  experienced 
at  present  in  Peteksbiirgh  or  Stockholm. 

ToDRNEFORT,  a  Provm^al,  who  had  travelled  into  the  same 
country*,  observes  that  there  is  not  a  finer  climate  in  the 
world:  And  he  asserts  that  nothing  hut  Ovid's  melancholv, 
could  have  ^iven  him  such  dismal  ideas  of  it.  But  the 
mcutiuued  hy  that  puet,  lire  too  circumstantial  to  bear  aaj 
Buch  interpretation. 

PoLTBius'  says  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was  tci 
cold»  and  the  air  moist. 

'Italy,'  says  Vauro,'  'is  the  most  temperate  climate 
EuBOPE.     The  inland  parts'  (Gaul,  Geemajty,  and   Pajt- 
nosia,  no  doubt)  '  have  almost  perpetual  winter.' 

The  northern  parts  of  Spain,  iiccordinf*  to  Strabo,* 
but  ill  inhabited,  because  of  the  great  cold. 

AHowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  just,  that  Etbop*' 
is  become  wwrner  than  formerly ;  how  can  we  account  for  it? 
Plainly,  by  no  other  method,  than  by  supposing  that  the 
land  is  at  present  mnch   better   cultivated,  and   that   the, 
woods  are  cleared,  which  formerly  threw  a  shade  upon  tl 
earth,  and  "kept  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  to  H 
Our  northern  colonies  in  America  become  more  t^mperatap*^ 
in  proportion  as  the  woods  are  felled ;  *  but  in  general,  every 
one  may  remark  that  cold  is  still  much  more  severely  felt, 
both  in  Korth  and  South  Ameiuca,  than  in  places  under  the 
same  latitude  in  Europe. 

Sasebka,  quoted  by  Coldwella,*  aflinned  that  the  disj 
sitiou  of  the  heavens  was  aJttred  before  his  time,  and  thi 
the  air  had  become  much  milder  and  warmer;  as  appears 
hence,  says  he,  that  many  pluees  now  abound  with  vineyards 
and  olive  plantations,  which  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  rigoti|^| 

>  7Vur(.  lib.  iii.  «l«£.  10.     Jk  IStnto,      of  tlie  first  dtaoov«iy  and  conqnMt  of 

lib.  IT.  el(^.  7.  D.  1:0.  tbese  catiDtxies,  they  Bppe«r  to  favr* 

*  Lib.  ir.  cap.  31.  bMti  vvrj  bealtliiul;    bcirft  then  mil 
'  Lib.  i.  cap.  'J.  |icr)(j1rnl  wid  culUvnlMl.     No  Hctimnt  of 

*  liiti.  iii.  137-  tbc  sicStncM  or  docijr  of  Comsn  or 

*  T\\n  vcAnn  .initlh^m  enloniM  altta       Pixardu's  (imnll  itnuiM. 
iK-comt  more  hpalihitil :  And  it  is  te-  •  Ijb.  i.  wp.  1. 
Ditpkabk,  ibat  id  the  SpAinsB  bi^torita 
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of  ilie  climate,  oould  raise  none  uf  these  produt^tions.  Such 
a  change,  if  real,  will  be  allowed  an  evident  sign  of  the  better 
cultivatlun  and  peopling  of  countries  before  the  age  of 
Saserija  ;  '  and  if  it  be  continued  to  the  present  times,  is  a 
proof,  that  these  advantages  have  been  coutinuall}'  encreaang* 
throughout  this  part  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  cast  our  eye  over  all  the  countries  which  are 
tie  scene  of  ancient  and  moderu  liistory,  and  compare  their 
past  and  present  situation  :  We  shall  not,  perhaps,  6nd  such 
foundation  for  the  complaint  of  the  present  emptiness  and 
doaohitiou  of  Ihe  world,  ^oypt  is  represented  hy  Maillbt, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  best  account  of  it,  as  extremely  popa> 
lous ;  though  he  esteems  the  number  of  Its  inhabitauts  to  be 
diuiiuished.  Sybia,  and  the  Xjesscr  Abia,  as  well  &a  the 
coast  of  Baebabt,  I  can  readily  own,  to  be  dcsort  iu  compa- 
rison of  their  ancient  condition.  The  depopulation  of 
Ubeeo£  is  also  obvious.  But  whether  the  country  now 
caUed  Turkey  in  Europe  may  not,  in  general,  contain  more 
inhabitants  than  during  the  tionrisbing  period  of  Gbeecc, 
may  be  a  little  doubtful.  The  Thbaciai78  seem  then  to 
have  lived  like  the  Tabtabs  at  present,  by  puaturogo  and 
plunder : '  The  Gktes  were  still  more  imciviUzed  : '  And  the 
lUiTBiANS  were  no  better.*  These  occupy  nine-tenths  ot 
that  country  :  And  though  the  government  of  the  Tubes  be 
not  very  favourable  to  industry  and  propagation  ;  yet  it  pre- 
serves at  least  peace  and  order  among  the  inhabit-anta ;  and 
is  preferable  to  that  barbarous,  unsettled  condition,  in  which 
they  anciently  lived. 

Poland  and  Muscovy  in  Edkope  are  not  popnions ;  but 
are  certainly  much  more  so  than  the  ancient  Saruatia  and 
ScTTHiA ;  where  no  husbandry  or  tillage  was  ever  beard  of, 
and  pasturage  was  the  sole  art  by  which  the  people  were 
maiutained.  The  like  observation  may  be  exteuded  to 
Dknhark  and  Swrobv.  No  one  ought  to  esteem  the  im> 
mense  swarms  of  people,  which  formerly  came  from  the 
North,  and  over-ran  all  En&OPE,  to  be  any  objection  to  this 
opinion.  Where  a  whole  nation,  or  even  half  of  it  remove 
their  seat,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  what  a  prodigious  multitude 
they  must    form;   with  what  desperate  valour  they  must 

'  He  aoMiu  to  hav*  lived  atjoul  tb*  it.  cap.  46. 
Umo  of  the  yxnmgtt  AmiCAinM  -,  lib.  j.  *  One/.  f^uMm,  ^e.     Strain,  lib.  rii. 

cap.  1.  *  iyf«.  tib.  ii.  etp.  13. 

'  XrmipA.  Exp.  lib.  vii.    /Wy6.  lib. 
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make  their  attacks ;  and  how  the  terror  they  strike  into  the 
invaded  nations  will  miike  these  magnify,  in  their  imagina- 
tion, both  the  conra^  and  multitude  of  the  invaders.  Scot- 
land is  neither  extt'usive  nor  populoiis ;  but  were  the  haJf 
of  ita  iiihabituntH  to  ae(ik  new  seats,  they  wonld  form  a 
colony  as  numerous  a3  the  Teutons  ami  Cjmbri;  and  would 
shake  all  Eukope,  suppoainjij  it  in  no  better  condition  for 
defence  than  formerly. 

Grhmany  has  surely  at  present  twenty  times  more  inha- 
bttunts  than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultivated  no 
ground,  and  each  tribe  valued  itself  un  the  extensive  desola- 
tion wliieh  it  spread  around;  as  we  learu  from  O-esar,'  and 
'f  ACITU&,*  and  Strabo.'  A  proof,  that  the  divittiou  into 
Bmall  republics  will  not  alone  render  a  nation  populous, 
imlp&s  attended  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  order,  and  induatry- 

Tlio  barbarous  condition  of  Rritain  in  former  times  ia 
well  kiiDwn.  and  the  thinness  of  its  inhabitants  may  euaily  be 
uonjectured,  both  from  tbeir  biirbarity,  and  fnmi  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Herodiak/  that  all  Bkitain  was 
marshy,  even  in  Sgvf.hiik*h  time,  after  the  Romahis  liaJ  been 
fully  settled  in  it  above  a  century. 

It  is  not  easily  ima^ned,  that  the  Gatjlb  were  anciently 
much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than  their  northern 
neighbours ;  since  they  travelled  to  this  island  for  their 
education  in  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of 
the  Droids.'  I  cannot,  therefore,  think,  that  Gaul  waa 
then  near  so  populous  a»  France  is  at  present. 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  join  together  the  testi- 
mony of  AppiAN,  aud  that  of  Oiodorus  Sicdlub,  we  must 
admit  of  an  uicrodible  populousuens  in  Gadl.  The  former 
Itiatoriau  *  says,  that  there  wore  400  nations  in  that  country ; 
the  latter '  affirms,  that  the  largest  of  the  Gallic  nations 
consisted  of  200,000  men,  besides  women  and  children,  and. 
the  least  of  50,000,  Cjilcubitiii^,  tlierefoi-e,  at  a  medium, 
we  must  admit  of  near  iiOO  milliims  of  people,  in  a  country, 
which  wo  esteem  populous  at  present,  thongh  supposed  to 
contain  little  more  than  twenty."    Such  calculations,  there- 

'   Df  Sdlo  Guffieo.  lib.  vi.  23.  trer*  not  iniifh  move  imprtived  than  the 

•  Dt  Mori&Kj  Germ.  Gkvmanii. 

'  Lib.  vii.  •  tvtt.  pur*  1.  lib.  It.  2. 

•  Lib.  iiii.  cup.  47.  *  Uh.  v.  2fi, 

'  Cjoak  di  Jidio  Ga^livn.  lib,  vi.  18,  •  Anciont  Oath,  wa*  mon  extenajn 

£rb&rK>.  lib.  vii.  200  iay^  Ui»  Gacu       than  modi^rn  Fkako, 
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[ore,  by  their  extravagauce,  lose  all  manner  of  authority. 
We  moy  observe,  that  the  equality  of  property,  to  which  the 
populousneBS  of  antiquity  may  be  ascribed,  ha4  no  place 
among  the  Gauls."  Their  intestine  wars  also,  before 
OjBSab'b  time,  were  almost  perpetual.'  And  Steabo* 
obaeirea,  that,  though  all  Gaul  was  cultivated,  yet  wiis  it 
not  cultivated  with  any  skill  or  care ;  the  genins  of  the 
inhabitants  leading  thorn  less  to  arts  than  anus,  till  their 
slavery  under  Kohe  produced  peace  among  themselves. 

C^ESAK*  enamerates  very  particularly  the  great  forces 
which  were  levied  in  Belgium  to  oppose  his  conquest,  and 
makes  them  amount  to  208,000.  These  were  not  the  whole 
people  able  to  bear  arms  :  For  the  same  hist^^rian  tells  ns, 
that  the  BELLOVAcr  could  have  brought  a  hundred  thousaud 
men  into  the  field,  though  they  engaged  only  for  sixty. 
Taking  the  whole,  therefore,  in  this  proportion  of  ten  to  six, 
*the  sum  of  fighting  men  in  all  tlie  states  of  BELaiUM  wok 
about  350,000;  all  the  inhabitants  a  million  and  a  hulf.  And 
Bgloiuh  being  about  a  fourth  of  Gaul,  that  country  might 
contain  six  miUions,  which  is  not  ^  near  the  third  of  its 
present  inhabitants.^  '  We  are  informed  by  C^rar,  that  the 
Gauls  had  no  fixed  property  in  land;  but  that  the  chief- 
tains, when  iiny  death  happened  in  a  family,  made  a  new 
division  of  all  the  lauds  among  the  several  members  of  the 
family.  This  is  the  custom  of  Tanutryt  which  so  long 
prcT^ed  in  Ireland,  and  which  retained  that  oountry  iu 
a  state  of  misery,  barbarism  and  desolation. 

'  CMumd* Beth  GalHeo,  Ub.  TJ.  IJL       it%y:  And  »  Doblnmui  of  Oadl  bwl 

*  Id.  ilnd.  16. 
>  Lib.  ir.  178. 

*  Ik  Sfth  GaUicc.  lib.  ii.  4. 

*  [EditioBfl  H  and  I  read  u  follows : 
The  ■tun  of  SghUnc  bud  ia  aU  th« 
StAtM  of  Bnicnni  wna  above  half  ft 
million ;  ihw  wholu  inlinlittAnU  two 
miUioD*.  And  BKuruv  baing  aboat 
Uw  fouzth  of  Oavl,  ihiil  cmuitrj  mif^ht 
oontain  Mgbt  inilEioiu,  which  ia  seurcA 
abovo  the  third  of  iu  prcMot  inhalii* 
UnU-l 

*  r*  Aeor'  wu  added  io  Edilion  R.] 

*  It  ^pM»  from  Cjbub'*  lecoQul, 
thftt  du  Oaitlj  hiMl  DO doaiMlH:  «l«vc»,' 
fwho  (nrmtd  a  diRVnnt  order  (rvn  Uio 
FMu.)  Tb«  whole  eoBuunn  nupU  «nre 
iiidvod  ■  kinl  of  nlnm  to  tao  oobititr, 
u  tht  people  of  Polaxd  en  nt  this 


•onwtimM  tf n  ihouMnd  dep«&duit«  of 
UiiH  Iciixl.  Niir  cnn  we  duu'ili  that  tho 
armieie  were  coRipo*ed  of  thB  people  an 
well  M  (jf  ll)i<  noliility:  An  lurmy  tif 
100,000  oublrmeD  fntm  a  wry  atnitll 
BtiUe  is  iucrrdible.  The  fighting  nt'tt 
»iD»ngst  ibe  Hu-Tuni  wen*  ibc  fourth 
put  of  the  whole  ialubit«nte  ;  s  disir 

Cf  thiit  all  th«  nalw  of  miKtujr  km 
uTu.  See  CjBsAft  tU  Mlo  G^L 
Ub.  1. 

We  HUT  ranu-k.  that  ib»  BuaUwn 
in  CxiuN  a  commontArius  can  \m  mnn 
dapandMl  oo  Utan  iboM  of  an;  other 
anlient  authur.  tMitaiuw  of  the  OaiHK 
trnnslatioD.  which  elil]  remitina,  and 
whii-b  checks  the  LiTur  ariginaL 

*  [Hie  rvTnnind«r  of  ibe  psngcaptl 
waa  added  In  Edition  N  ] 


'  (•wbo-Flebca'MMiBeHiitonaHandl.l 
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The  ancient  Helvetu  was  250  miloa  in  lengtk,  and  180 
in  breadth,  according  to  the  same  author;'  yet  contained 
only  360,000  iahabitauta.  The  canton  of  Bebre  alone  has, 
at  present,  as  many  people. 

After  this  computation  of  Appiak  and  Diodorub  SicuLUfi, 
I  know  not,  whether  I  dare  affirm,  that  the  modern  Dutch 
are  more  numerous  than  the  ancient  Batati. 

Spain  ia,  perhaps,  decayed  from  what  it  was  three  een- 
tnries  ago;  but  if  we  step  backward  two  thousand  jeax^t 
and  consider  the  restless,  turbulent,  unsettled  condition  of  ^ 
its  inhabitants,  we  may  probably  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  ^M 
is  now  much  more  populous.     Many  Spakiaedb  killed  them*  ^^ 
selves,  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by  the   Romans.'  It 
appears  from  Pltjtarch  ',  that  robbery  and  plunder  were 
esteemed    honourable  among   the  Spaniards.      Hjancs^^y 
represents  in  the  same  light  the  situation  of  that  country  in.  ^M 
C^sab's  time;  and  he  sajs,  that  every  man  was  obliged  to  ^i 
live  in  castles  and  walled  towns  for  his  security.     It  was  not 
till  its  final  conquest  under  AnoD6TD8,  that  these  disorders 
were  repressed.*    The  account  which  Strabo  "*  and  Justin  ^ 
give  of  Spain,  corresponds  exactly  with  those  above  men- 
tioned^     How  much,  therefore,  must  it  diminish  from  our 
idea  of  the  populousness  of  antiquity,  when  we  find  that 
TuLLY,  comparing  Italy,  Afeic,  GAtL,  Gb^eoe,  and  Spain, 
mentions  the  great  numljer  of  iuhabitants,  as  the  peciiliar 
circumstance,  which  rendered  this  latter  country  formidable  ?* 

Italy,  however,  it  is  probable,  has  decayed  :  But  how 
mauy  great  cities  does  it  still  contain  ?  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pa  VIA,  Tdrin,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Lkohobn,  which  i 
either  subsisted  not  in  ancient  times,  or  were  then  veryiB 
inconsiderable?  If  we  reflect  on  this,  we  shall  not  be  apt 
to  carry  matters  to  so  great  an  extreme  as  is  usual,  with 
regard  to  this  subject. 

When  the  Bokan  authors  complain,  that  Itaxy,  whicl 


'  DeB'Uo  Gat/ieo,  lib.  i.  2. 

*  Titi  /rf't-ii,  lit),  ixxiT.  cup.  17- 
'  In  vita  Marti.  8. 

'  Ik  BtUo  Hup.  8. 

*  VtO.  faUre.  lib.  ii.  t  90. 

*  Lib.  ill 

»  Ub.  xlir. 

*  '  N«c  Domero  HiipAiKM,  &M  robore 
GftllM,  QM  eAlliditNt^  PoencM,  dm  uti- 
h»  Ortww,  Dw  detiti)ii«  hoc  ipw  hnJUB 


g«BtJ*,  AC  Xt-mt  domwUeo  lutivoqi 
•raBQ.  luloi  ip«»  M  LrtinOB— «B^- 
Brimiis.'  Dt  Manup.  rup.  cap.  9. 
diMnkn  of  ^vmh  mwin  Ui  UTe  b«en 
ftlmort  proTorbiiil :  '  Nm  impacotos  m, 
lergo  honrliin  ILerM.'  Virg.  Geore, 
lib.  iii.  4GS.  The  Ibkri  am  her"  plainly 
la^flR,  hj  a  po«Ueal  figiir«i  for  nbben 
iagracni 
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formerly  exported  corn,  became  dependent  on  all  the  pro- 
Tiiicee  for  ite  daily  bread,  they  never  ascribe  thia  alterati»m 
to  the  encrease  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  neglect  of  tillage 
and  agricultui-e.'  A  natural  effect  of  thatpemicious  practice 
of  importing  corn,  in  order  to  distribute  it  gratis  among  the 
BOMAK  citizens,  and  a  very  bad  means  of  multiplying  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country.*  The  ifporlula^  so  much  talked 
of  by  Mahtial  and  Juvenal,  being  presents  regularly  made 
by  tlxe  great  lords  to  their  smaller  clients,  must  have  had  a 
like  tendency  to  produce  idleness,  debauchery,  and  a  conti- 
nual decay  among  the  people.  The  pariah-rates  have  at 
present  the  same  bod  consequences  in  Ekoland. 

Were  I  to  assign  a.  period,  when  I  imagine  this  part  of  the 
world  might  possibly  contain  more  inhabitjiiits  than  at  pre- 
sent, I  should  pitch  upon  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Anto- 
NTNBfi ;  the  great  extent  of  the  Rohan  empire  being  then 
civilized  and  cultivated,  settled  almost  in  a  profound  peace 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  living  under  the  same  regolaf 
police  and  government.'  But  we  are  told  that  all  extensive 
governments,  especially  absolute  monarchies,  are  perniciuus 
to  population,  and  contain  a  secret  vice  and  poison,  which 

dftim  «leeta  (spMkiDg  of  Italt)  qun 
otBlon  ipnun  clmriiw  hetmt,  nwrM 
eoDgnguM  iiDpvriii,  ritiuqa«  motlint, 
ft  tot  populorum  dtacoidiM,  fumHiM 
lingUA*  MffiDoiiU  commerdo  cootnliif 
Kt  ad  co]|(i()uia,  fthuinwiiUtti-m  bontui 
AiTVt ;  bmntflrtiue,  hda  cunctArum  gtth 
tinin  in  toTo  orbv  p«tri&  fierH ; '  lib.  ti. 
CMp.  6.  Nuthing  call  b«  scnHiger  to  tbl* 
poipow  tbsB  the  following  punKa 
mm  Tbbtvluah,  who  IitmI  aboDt  th« 
age  of  SavRKUfl.  'Cen*  quitbtti  ipM 
orhia  io  promptu  eU,  ealtiur  (to  die  tt 
inatructioi-pnatiiio.  Otaaia  jam  Tmrin, 
omnia  noU,  omnia  iHtgoticM.  Sniitu* 
diBM  fanMiaaa  relni  fundi  niiMMitivimi 
oblitaiaTUiuiL  ulna  am  dontwniiit, 
fens  pecora  ft^rmiot ;  anuD  smin- 
tur,  Mxa  pangutiLur,  pdudmaliqiiaiiliir. 
tanUp  iirb«c.  qwuiUe  nea  cabk  qooodAU. 
J*m  nee  iiuuIk  hortwiL,  nvc  M»pnli 
Urrcnt :  nbiqoe  dontH.abiqno  poptuut. 
ubiqtw  rMpublica,  nbiqiw  rita.  Soai* 
Riutn  iMlimnfiitim  fmjurntiic  hanuuiw, 
Doenai  miniu  aundo^  rix  uobia  ala- 
iDfiBU  ndBdiuit ;  ft  BMMBiUtM  an- 
tiona,  ct  q«n«Ui  tpod  ooidm,  dam  jam 
DM  natora  non  tuttiui.'  I)«  atiima, 
mp.  SO.  Thp  air  of  rbMOTic  and  d»- 
ddmalion  vhidi  appean  to  Uiia  puai^ 


^  Vasbd  Je  re  ruMtica,  lib.  U.  pnef. 
CoLintKLLi  pnef.  Svaroji.  Atrousr. 
cap.  43. 

■  Tlipogh  the  obwrviitiotu  of  L'Abbi 
do  Boa  iboald  b«  oidicittad,  that  Itait 
i»  Duw  WFU-jjter  tKhr  in  fonntir  times, 
lb«  roawqaoDce  roav  not  be  neccMary. 
that  it  ifl  mnni  populous  or  b«tt4.>r  OuU 
tivntod.  If  tho  othor  oonntiiw  of 
KtiROFi  w«re  more  aaVKg*  ftnd  woody, 
th«  cold  wii!il«  that  blew  from  (ton, 
miAht  affect  the  climata  of  Italy. 

■The  inhd^iUnts  of  BfAMilLUfl 
loot  Dot  their  BOpiTionty  orar  th« 
Oauu  in  Mmmerce  and  th«  mtchuiic 
urtJt,  till  Uio  KoMiU(  duminion  (umnd 
th«  Utter  from  oniia  to  noricoltuiv  and 
civil  life.  StM  ariuiio,  Fib.  iv.  lSU-1. 
That  author,  iu  aereml  |i1neea,  rept-atn 
theobMrritiuDOoncwninglhe  imprare- 
in«nt  ariRiaft  from  the  BuiU!f  arta  and 
cirihtT ;  And  h«  IiTfd  at  the  time  when 
tlte  cnanfTt>  waa  new,  and  would  b« 
nioniwnsililfi.  A)  ttiw>  PlJKf.  'Qsia 
vniru  MOD.  comoiiuucato  orlM  Unuwn. 
miu'eataie  Boium  inptrii,  fntfaeuM 
ribun  pat«Ck  eaaoaemo  nnnn  to  Mci»- 
t«t«  Itinm  psieit,  omniaqna  adam,  i)U» 
oeeitlt»  MriM  ftavrant,  in  proRiiBran 
vm  liwta,     lib.  lir.  proam.    Mumioe 
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destroy  tKe  effect  of  all  theae  prouiiaiugr  appearances.'  Ti 
confirm  this,  there  is  a  passage  cited  fruui  Plutarch,"  whic 
heing'  somewhat  singular,  we  shuU  here  examine  it. 

That  author,  eudeavouring  to  account  for  the  silence 
many  of  the  oracles,  says,  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
present  desolation  of  the  world,  proceeding  from  former  ware 
and  factions ;  which  common  calamity,  he  adds,  has  fallen 
heavier  upon  Greece  than  on  any  otlier  country ;  insomuch, 
that  the  whole  could  scarcely  at  present  fVimieh  three  thou- 
sand warriors ;  a  number  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Median 
war,  were  supplied  bj  the  single  city  of  Mkuaka.  The  gods, 
therefore,  who  affect  worka  of  dignity  and  Importance,  hava 
suppressed  many  of  their  oracles,  and  deign  not  to  use  so 
many  interpreters  of  their  will  to  so  diminutive  a  people. 

I  must  confess,  that  this  passage  contains  so  many  difficult 
ties,  that  I  know  uot  what  to  make  of  it.     You  may  obserre. 


I 


I 


dimiaUhe*  wmowhal  from  its  antliority, 
Imt  doM  not  entirely  dttctru;  it.'  The 
nDi«  remark  may  be  cit^ntlod  to  ttic 
ftolloving  p&#Hfic  of  Ajustedu  the 
Mnptiist.  will)  livnl  iu  thn  age  <i{  Ahiuak. 
*  The  wliDlr  wuTld,'  mys  be,  <ulIln;(«^illg 
binmrir  111  ihr  Ki>mji.vh,  *  hitcitih  t^i  Icti-f^i) 
on«  holiday;  nnd  mankind, laying lifide 
the  bwomI  wtiii'h  llwy  formerly  wore, 
now  tctaki?  IhvDuclm  to  feasting  «nd 
to  joy  The  cities,  foj^ettjng  their 
HHCient  unimoNiieH,  pnae.m  odiy  otie 
MDuiatioti,  vhich  nhall  em'belliih  itjolf 
moHt  tiy  evory  art  ntid  nmanicnl; 
Tbotttrea  every  where  arise,  amphithcu* 
traa,  purticoe«,  aquedui^Eji,  U-Diples, 
acfaoolv,  acadomiM  ;  and  ono  may  eaf^y 
tnonouno),  tbiU  the  nDkitig  world  baa 
man  ftffuo  nlaod  by  yonr  annpiriouR 
nnpin.  Nor  bftT*  ntiea  alo»e  mcAirdd 
Ka  rnrraaaa  of  onLameiil  and  biMuty; 
but  the  whole  wrth,  like  «  garden  or 
namdiae.  is  i^uUivatfol  i^nd  ndorntfd : 
tnHiniicb,  thut  surh  of  mnnki'id  an  are 
placed  out  of  ch«  limit*  of  your  empire 
(who  ar«  but  few)  teem  to  merit  our 
sytnruiMiy  nnd  ivjtnpAiiaiDn.' 

It  ia  remivrkiible,  thmt  thoiifch  Dio- 
tK^RiM  RirtJi-ri  miAkoe  the  inhaMUDU 
of  J^rvT,  wh«n  conquered  by  the 
HuHAXi,  amount  only  to  three  millioDa; 
yet  JiwKPU.  (fe  belio  Jud.  lib.  ii.  up.  16. 


Bays,  that  its  iDhabiiant*,  exclodigv 
Choao  of  Ai^xAXDBU.  w<>j«  mvbq  mil- 
liniia  nnd  n  half,  ic  thf^  »igu  of  Nmu  : 
Aod  b«  cspreuIyBaya.thath«  drew  tliU 
oo-ount  fniin  thr  HiHikK  at  ihn  Roiuur 
putilic&iiH,  who  Icnud  thf  poll-tax, 
JJTUAiiri,  lib,  xrij.  797.  prniiira  the  m- 
periorpolj»ofliio  Romans  v-ilh  rogftnl 
to  thf  llriiiuriTA  of  A'Mm.  nliore  tluil  of 
ita  fgnnrr  monaniha :  And  do  mrt  of 
KdnJtiietraCian  is  more  eaMotiai  to  tke 
hsppincM  of  s  people.  Yet  we  rad 
in  ATnixjRua.  (lib.  i.  cn^  25.)  who 
flouriBlicd  during  Ihn  rpign  rrf  the 
AjrrumxKB,  that  use  town  Marxii.  near 
Ai.R)UXDBlA,  which  wnsfurraurlynbii^a 
city,  hiui  dwindlcwl  into  a  vilU^.  This 
ii  nut,  prrjpcrly  fifx-tik^n);,  &  contiwlic- 
t'oii.  Svinia  (AvurST.)  np,  that  the 
Kmprror  Acaunva.  hanng  Dumbared 
the  whole  RciiiAH  i^nipirv,  found  it 
contiiiDod  only  4,101,017  m«n  (S*4/Mt), 
Ther*  ia  h*ifi  surely  eonie  gnat  rai»- 
t«kc,  oifhcr  in  tie  author  or  tran> 
^rtlwr.  But  tlii^  eaUiority,  feoble  m 
iliv,  may  be  eufBd^nt  to  cotutterbalaoe* 
the  rxngframUx)  ncoountsof  HKltoDoros 
and  I)ioDO[rrti  SicuLrs  with  rogatd  to 
morn  early  timiM. 

■  L'Efprit  tie  JUoir,  liv.  xziii.  clup. 
19. 

*  De  Orae.  JOtftetm, 


'  {Editions  H  and  t  add :  A  mAn  of 
violent  imitginalinn,  Htii-b  a»TRnTri  i.ixx, 
AU^rnU  everything  oqitftUy;  and  for 


chnt  renson  hia  compundre  judgnesti 
nrv  the  mo&l  to  be  aepewlod  oilJ 
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that  Plutakch  assigns,  far  a  cause  of  the  decay  of  mankind, 
not  the  extensive  dominion  of  the  Romans,  but  tlic  former 
wars  and  factions  of  the  several  states ;  all  which  were 
quieted  by  the  Rohan  amis.  Plftaeoh*8  reasoning,  thci-e- 
fore,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  inference,  which  is  drawn  from, 
the  fact  he  advauces. 

FoLYBius  supposes,  that  Greece  had  become  more  pros- 
perous and  flourishing  after  the  establishment  of  the  Roxav 
yoke';  and  though  that  historian  wrote  before  these  con- 
querors had  degenerated,  fi-om  being  the  patrons,  to  be  the 
plunderers  of  mankind ;  yet,  as  we  find  from  Tacitus,"  that 
the  severity  of  the  emperors  afterwards  corrected  the  licence 
of  the  governors,  we  hare  no  reason  to  think  that  extensive 
monarchy  so  destructive  as  it  is  often  represented. 

"We  leam  from  Strabo,*  that  the  Romans,  from  tlieir 
regard  to  the  Gkrekb,  maintained,  to  his  time,  most  of  the 
privilegps  and  liberties  of  tliat  celebrated  nation  ;  and  Nbro 
afterwards  rather  encreaaod  them.*  How  therefore  can  we 
imagine,  tliat  the  Roman  yoke  vojb  so  burdensome  over  that 
part  of  the  world  ?  The  oppression  of  the  proconsuls  was 
checked ;  and  the  magistracies  in  Gbeece  being  all  bestowed, 
in  the  several  cities,  by  the  free  votes  of  the  people,  there  waa 
no  necessity  for  the  competitors  to  attend  tlie  empentr's  court- 
If  great  numbers  went  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Rome,  and 
ad?ai9ce  themselves  by  learning  or  eloquence,  the  commodities 
of  their  native  country,  many  of  them  would  return  with  the 
fortunes  which  they  had  acquired,  and  thereby  enrich  the 
GRBOiAy  commonwealths. 

But  Plctargh  says,  that  the  general  depopulation  had 
been  more  sensibly  felt  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  country. 
How  is  this  reconoileable  to  its  superior  privileges  and  ad  van* 
tages? 

Besides,  this  passage,  by  proving  too  much,  really  proves 
nothing.  Oiily  three  tftoujfanil  men  ahh  to  b^ar  arms  in  all 
Greece  I     Who  can  admit  so  strange  a  proposition,  espe- 

'  Lib.  ii.  cap.  82.     It  nwjr  ptfrhapa       if  tfamba  may  nupicitm  nf  ua  mnthn^B 


■  JjiB.  II.  cBp.  02.  it  nwjr  ptfrbapa 
bt  tnagliied,  tnu  PoLTnrs,  bring  a«* 
pandaot  on  Romk,  woulJ  luiturdljr  pxtol 
the  Boiun  dominion.  Bui.  in  thcjinl 
pIkM.  PijLTBaDs,  though  OB*  MM  wm*- 
tisiM  inMMHw  of  hit  ourtioB.  diaeoTcn 
no  iiTiDptotaa  of  flattery.  SitMuUy.  This 
opintoti  n  uniT  dalivfiiwd  in  a  nngla 
■troke.  bj  tbe'h^.  wbilo  he  i>  tDteoi 
upon  anolher  snt^K-t ;  mvd  it  isallcwvJ, 


iDBtac«rit7',  that  thtce  oUiaao  proposj- 
tjiina  disroTor  hin  rro]  opnoioa  bnltar 
tluiD  hit  mart  formal  and  dii«ct  amr* 
tioos. 

■  Axmttl.  lib.  i.  rnp.  2, 

•  Ub.  riil  aocl  iz. 

*  PLrTAncB.  fleiwjpawroaA'awiwi 
jwwivM/tir. 
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cially  if  we  conaidor  tbe  ^reat  number  of  Greek  cities,  whose 
names  atill  remain  iu  iuatorjr^  aud  which  are  mentioned  by 
ivriUra  long  after  the  age  of  Plutarch  ?  There  are  there 
surely  ten  times  more  people  at  present,  when  there  scarcely: 
remains  a  city  in  all  the  bounds  of  ancient  Grebob.  That! 
conntrj  is  still  tolerably  cultivated,  and  fnruishes  a  sure 
snpply  of  com,  in  case  of  any  scarcity  in  Spain,  Italt,  or 
the  south  of  Frastoe. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  frugaJity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  their  equality  of  property,  still  subsisted  during  the  age 
of  PLTiTARon ;  US  appears  from  Luoiah.'  Nor  is  there  any 
ground  to  imagine,  that  that  country  was  possessed  by  a  few 
nmsters,  and  a  great  number  of  slaves. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  military  discipline,  being  en- 
tirely ■Qficlesa,  was  extremely  neglected  in  Grkeob  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Bohan  empire ;  and  if  these  common- 
wealths, formerly  bo  warlike  and  ambitioue,  maintained  each 
of  them  a  small  city-guard,  to  prevent  mobbish  disorders,  it  ^j 
is  all  they  hod  occasion  for :    And  these,  perhaps,  did  not  ^| 
amount  to  3,000  men,  throughout  all  Grkece.     I  own,  that,  ^^ 
if  Plutabch  had  this  fact  in  his  eye,  he  is  here  guilty  of  a 
gross  paralogisin,  and  assigns  causes  no  wise  proportioned  to 
the  efteets.      But  is  it  «o  great  a  prodigy,  that  on  author 
should  fall  into  a  mistake  of  this  nature?' 


I  De  aierofi^e  eonductia. 

'  I  must  cottfew  tfaiit  that  diiCdarNO 
of  Pletasch,  GOQMrain;  Oi*  nl«oc«  of 
Ute  onclM.  it  in  ^nvm]  of  ho  odd  a 
loxture,  and  so  unlike  bia  other  produo- 
tiona,  that  one  ia  At  b  los*  what  Ju'Ir- 
ment  to  form  oT  it.  "fis  wrote  ia 
dtalu^ie,  which  is  a  nielhoil  of  KiinjKMi- 
tion  rlvit  PiJcTjuau  commonly  liMlo 
KSbct*.  Tb«  pBrauDsgcH  hu  introducuK 
sdvnncu  rny  wilii,  atumnl,  hdiI  ootit-i-a- 
dktorj  opiniona,  mors  lik«  the  rinunaty 
l^eteKUi  or  mrirutH  of  Piato  thnn  ths 
solid  seuHB  of  lYin'AncH.  Thare  ruca 
alfli)  thn/  thp  wlinlo  i*n  nir  of  Biijwrnti- 
tioD  and  crcduJit/,  which  rmomblm 
rurj'  little  tbo  »[)int  tlint  «[ip(Uira  in 
oihur  philo#ophivHl  pjtnpwiiuouN  of  thtil 
suthor.  I'or  'tis  reuuirkitM«,  that  tho' 
PtcTAHtit  be  Bn  hUturiao  aa  BUpr-reti- 
tioua  as  Ui^HotKiTCs  or  Litt.  yet  th<'r« 
in  prarcdy,  in  nil  nnliriniity.  a  philo- 
wpher  ItMB  HtipeivtitJona,  ozc^pUDg 
Cionto  and  Lrcux.  I  tniist  tJiPTEfont 
cDnfpns,  thm  a  pASBKRv  of  I*i.rT*ncn. 
dt«d  from  ibiJi  diicourae,  has  much 
lew  (uithorirjr  wilji  mc,  Lhan  if  jl  hud 


Ixson  fouad  in  most  of  his  oUiw  com* 
pa»itii>ns. 

Thoro  it  only  one  other  dioooiirM  of 
Pi.TFTAUCH  liittilt)  lo  like  tibjccli'ina,  vif. 
thitt  tumeeming  tAo*»  wAom  punukm^mt 
u  dflaifed  bv  tAe  Deity.  It  is  alto 
wrote  in  diaJogna,  cootaiiu  like  ■Qpaw 
BtiriouB,  wild  viHioiii,  and  wenui  to  UTV 
liraii  chinfly  ojinpoKod  in  nTslBhtp  to 
^LAT<>,   pATticuhirly   hi*   lut  hock  dt 

And  Itcro  I  eanoot  bat  ohMrre,  Ihat 
Mona.  FnKTSHKiJJt,  a  writer  ttninent 
far  ctmdor,  aeema  Lo  have  drpartttl  a 
littlci  from  hie  u&uhI  cfaiLracler,  wlieu  ho 
eiitieavount  to  throw  a  rldietJe  Mpun 
PLVTAuru  ii»  nrpount  ttf  poawgeo  kp  bo 
met  with  in  Uiik  diidogue  oonoKiiiitg 
vrafinK.  The  uliHnrdtUm  hero  put  into 
the  inoulhe  of  the  vprenil  pononagM 
ara  not  to  be  ascribed  tn  PLCTAkcn. 
Ho  ni»ki-fl  lhi>m  mfule  wwrh  olher;  ami*, 
in  gcDLTiLl.  he  eeeuia  to  intend  tho 
ridiculiii}:  tif  itnipr  vorj-  ujiioiunF',  wliirll 
FaimtNKiJ-K  would  ridicule  bim  lor 
uiBialiiiniti;;.     Rev  fiigtmrf  det  uraettB, 
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But  whatever  force  maj  remain  in  this  passage  of  Plu- 
TABCH,  we  abail  endeavonr  to  counterbalance  it  by  as  remark- 
able a  paaaage  in  DionoRU8  SiouLUS,  where  the  historian, 
after  meutioninj;  Ninds'b  army  of  1»700,000  foot  and  200,000 
horse,  endeavoui-s  to  support  the  credibility  of  this  account 
by  some  posterior  facta ;  and  adds,  that  we  jnnat  not  form  a 
notion  of  the  ancient  populouRnese  of  mankind  from  the 
present  emptiness  and  depopulation  which  is  spread  over 
the  world.'  Thus  an  author,  who  lived  at  that  very  period  of 
antiquity  which  is  represented  as  moat  populous,'  complains 
of  the  desolation  which  then  prevailed^  givas  the  preference 
to  former  times,  and  has  recourse  to  ancient  fables  as  a  foun- 
dation for  his  opinion.  The  humour  of  blaming  the  present, 
and  admiring  the  past,  is  strongly  rooted  in  human  nature, 
and  has  an  influence  even  on  persons  endued  with  the  pro* 
foundeat  judg^uent  and  most  extensive  learning.' 

Essay  XII. — Of  the  Original  Conlrad. 

As  no  party,  in  the  present  age,  can  well  support  itself, 
without  a  philosophical  or  speculative  system  of  principles, 
annexed  to  its  political  or  practical  one ;  we  accordingly  find, 
that  each  of  the  factions,  into  which  this  nation  Is  divided, 
has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  former  kind,  la  order  to  pro- 
tect and  cover  that  scheme  of  actions,  which  it  pursues.  The 
people  being  commonly  very  rude  builders,  especially  in  this 
speculative  way,  aud  more  especially  still,  when  actuated  by 
party-zeal ;  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  their  workmanship 
ronst  be  a  little  unshapely,  and  discover  evident  marks  of 
that  violence  and  hurry,  in  which  it  was  raised.  The  one 
party,  by  tracing  up  Government  to  the  Deity,  endeavour 
to  render  it  su  sacred  and  inviolate,  that  it  must  bo  little 
less  than  sacrilege,  however  t^Tannical  it  may  become,  to 
touch  or  iuvade  it,  in  the  smallest  article.  The  other  party, 
by  founding  government  altogether  on  the  consent  of  the 
Pboplb,  suppose  that  there  is  a  kind  of  original  contnuty  by 
which  the  subjects  have  tacitly  reserved  the  power  of  resist- 
ing their  sovereign,  whenever  they  find  themselves  a+jgriered 
by  that  authority,  with  which  they  have,  for  certain  purposes, 
voluntarily  entrusted  him.    These  arc  the  speculative  prin- 

'  IJb.  it  &.  tfaew  tva  nluiM  hnra  bean  rorified : 

■  U*  wu  coumpomr  witli  Cvub  uuI  in  nry  mutf  cum  Uio  (n^.  uluip* 
xnd  Aanmrrcn.  ttt,  or  hat  hu  mmmi  Nd«l«d. — £».] 
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ciples  of  the  two  parties ;   aud  these  too  are  Uie  p«c! 
coiiscquences  deduced  frum  them. 

1  aball  venture  to  u^ui,  Tfuil  both  tktse  systems  of  itpectila- 
live  principles  arejust;   thou<jk  notin  the  scnjt«,  int^ended  by  ?A«< 
parUe* :  And,  I'hat  both  ihv  schemes  of  practical  coTi«^U4-nr(«] 
are  prvdmi ;  ihongk  not  in  tlie  extremes,  lo  which  each  pfirtyp\ 
in  opposition  to  the  other,  has  comvwnly  etideavoured  lo  carry 
them. 

That  the  Deitt  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  gavemment^ 
will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who  itduiit  a  general  providence, 
and  allow,  that  all  events  iu  the  universe  are  conducted  by  an 
uuilbrm  plan,  and  directed  to  wise  purpoees.     As  it  Is  im- 
possible tor  the  human  race  to  subsist,  at  least  iu  any  com- 
fortable or  secure  state,  without  the  protection  of  govern  meutji 
this  institution  must  certainly  have  been  intended  by  that] 
beneficent  Being,  who  means  the  good  of  all  hia  creatures  j  I 
And  as  it  has  nniversally,  in  feet,  taken  place,  in  all  countries, ' 
and  all  ages ;  we  may  conclude,  with  stUl  grater  certainty, 
that  it  was  intended  by  that  omniscient  Being,  who  can      ^ 
never  be  deceived  by  any  event  or  operation.     But  since  ho^H 
gave  rise  to  it,  not  by  any  particular  or  miraculous  intorposi-^^ 
tion,  but  by  his  concealed  and  universal  efficacy  ;  a  sovereign 
cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  called  his  vice-goreut,  in  any 
other  sense  than  every  power  or  force,  being  derived  fiwm 
him,  may  be  said  to  act  by  hia  commission.     Whatever 
actually  luippens  is  comprehended  in  tho  gi-noral  plan  or  in- 
tention of  providence  ;  nor  has  the  greatest  and  most  lawful 
prince  any  more  reason,  upon  that  account,  to  plead  a  pecu- 
liar sacredness  or   inviolable    authority,   than   an    inferior 
magistrate,  or  even  an  usurper,  or  even  a  robber  aud  a  pyrate- 
Tlie  same  divine  superintendaut,  who^  for  wise  purposes,  iu- 
vested  'a  Titus  or  a  Teajan  with  authority,  did  also,  for 
purposes,  no  doubt,  equally  wise,  though  unknown,  bestow 
power  on  a  BoaoiA  or  an  Angeia.     The  same  causes,  which 
gave  riae  t<)  the  sovereipa  power  in  every  state,  established 
likewise  every  petty  jurisdiction  iu  it,  and   every  limi 
authority.     A  constable,  therefore,  no  leas  than  a  king,  acts 
by  a  divine  comuiisaion,  aud  possesses  an  indefeasible  right. 

When  we  consider  how  nearly  equal  all  men  are  in  thei 
bodily  force,  and  even  iu  their  mental  powers  and  faculties, 
till  ctJtivated  by  education  ;  we  must  necessarily  allow,  that 

■  (Ad  Elisabeth  or  »  Htnry  the  Hb  of  France  :  Editioos  D  to  P.] 
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nothing  but  tlietr  own  consent  couW,  at  first,  assooiiit*?  tliem 
toyfetlier,  and  aubjecrt  them  to  any  autliority.  The  people,  if 
wo  trace  government  to  its  first  origin  in  the  woods  and 
desarts,  are  the  source  of  all  power  and  jurisdiction,  and 
voltmtarily,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  abandoned  their 
native  liberty,  and  received  laws  from  their  equal  and  com- 
panion. The  conditions,  upon  which  they  were  willing  to 
submit,  were  either  expressed,  or  were  so  clear  and  obvious, 
that  it  might  well  be  esteemed  superfluous  to  express  them. 
If  this,  then,  be  meant  by  the  origmal  cantTatt,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  all  government  is,  at  first,  founded  on  a  contract, 
and  that  the  moat  ancient  rude  combiiuitions  of  manlrind 
were  formed  chieily  by  that  principle.  In  vain,  are  we  asked 
in  what  records  this  chartor  of  our  liberties  is  registered.  It 
was  not  written  on  parchment,  nor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of 
trees.  It  preceded  the  use  of  writing  and  all  the  other 
civilized  arts  of  life.  But  we  trace  it  plainly  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  in  the  equality,  '  or  something  approaching 
equality,  wliioh  we  find  in  all  the  individuals  of  tliat  species. 
The  force,  which  now  prei'ails,  and  which  is  founded  on 
fleets  and  armies,  is  plainly  political,  and  derived  from  autho- 
rity, the  eftect  of  established  government.  A  man's  natural 
force  consists  ouly  ui  the  vigour  of  bis  limbs,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  his  courage ;  which  could  never  subject  multitudes 
to  the  oommand  of  one.  Nothing  but  their  own  consent, 
and  their  sense  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  peace  and 
order,  could  have  Imd  that  influence. 

'  Yet  even  this  consent  was  long  verj-  imperfect,  and  could 
not  be  the  basis  of  a  regular  administration.  The  chieftain, 
who  had  probably  acquired  his  influence  during  the  con* 
tinuance  of  war,  ruled  more  by  persuasion  than  command ; 
and  till  he  could  employ  force  to  reduce  the  refractory  and 
disobedient,  the  society  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  attained 
a  state  of  civil  government.  N<»  compact  or  agreement,  it  is 
evident,  was  expretu^ly  formed  for  general  submission ;  an 
idea  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  savages :  Each  exer- 
tiou  of  authority  in  the  chioflatn  must  have  been  particnlar, 
and  called  forth  by  the  present  exigencies  of  the  case :  The 
sensible  utility,  resulting  from  his  interposition,  made  these 
exertions  become  daily  more  fr^uent;  and  their  frequency 

'  [Or- (iqt)«litT :   nddctl  in  Kditionff  *  [Thb  Mncnrh  vMifcl<l<^l  iu  tkl. 
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grRJually  produced  an  habitual,  and,  if  you  please  to  call  it 
80,  a,  voluntary,  and  therefore  precarious,  acquiescence  in  tlio 
people. 

But  philoBopherB,  who  have  embniced  a  party  (If  that  bo 
not  a  contradiction  in  temiH]  are  not  contentefl  with  iheee 
concessions.  They  assert,  not  only  that  government  in  its 
earliest  iniancy  arose  from  consent  or  rather  the  voluntary 
acquiescence  of  the  people;  but  also,  that,  even  at  present, 
when  it  has  attaine<l  ita  full  niatnrit)-,  it  rests  on  no  other 
foundation.  They  alhrm.  that  all  men  are  still  bom  equal, 
and  owe  alle^ance  to  no  prince  or  government,  unless  bound 
by  the  obligation  and  sanction  of  apromus.  And  a^  no  man, 
without  st>me  equivalent,  would  forego  the  sxlvantuges  of  hia 
native  liberty,  and  subject  himself  to  the  will  of  another; 
this  promise  is  always  understood  to  be  conditional,  and  im- 
poses on  him  uo  obligation,  unless  he  meet  with  justice  and 
protection  from  his  sovereign.  These  advantages  the  sovereign 
promises  him  in  return ;  and  if  be  fail  in  the  executiou,  he 
has  broken,  on  his  part,  the  articles  of  engagement,  and  has 
thereby  freed  his  subject  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance. 
Snch,  according  to  these  philosophers,  is  the  foundation  of 
authority  iu  every  goverument ;  and  such  the  right  of  resist* 
anoe,  possessed  by  every  subject. 

But  would  these  reasoners  look  abroad  into  the  world,  they 
would  meet  with  nothing  that,  in  the  least,  corresponds  to 
their  ideas,  or  can  warrant  so  refined  and  philosophical  a 
system.  On  the  contrary,  we  find,  every  where,  princes,  who 
claim  their  snbiects  as  thoir  property,  and  assert  their  inde- 
pendent right  of  sovereignty,  from  conquest  or  succession. 
We  find  also,  every  where,  subjects,  who  acknowledge  this 
right  in  their  prince,  and  suppose  themKelves  bt)rn  under 
obligations  of  ob+tdieace  to  a  certain  sovereign,  as  much  as 
under  the  ties  of  reverence  and  duty  to  certain  parents. 
These  connexions  are  always  conceived  to  be  equally  inde- 
pendent of  our  consent,  in  Persia  and  Csiif a  ;  in  Francb 
and  Spain;  and  even  in  Hollai^d  and  England,  wherever 
the  doctrines  above-mentioned  have  not  been  carefully  incul- 
cated. Obedience  or  subjection  becomes  so  familiar,  thai 
most  men  never  make  any  enquiry  about  its  origin  or  cause, 
more  than  about  the  principle  of  gravity,  resistance,  or  tho 
most  universal  laws  of  nature.  Or  if  curiosity  ever  move 
them ;  as  soon  as  Lhey  learn,  that  they  themselves  and  their 
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ancestors  have,  for  aevcml  ages,  or  from  tim**  immemorial, 
been  subject  to  auch  a  form  of  government  or  snch  a  family ; 
they  immediately  ftcquiescc,  and  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tion to  allegiance.  Were  you  to  preach,  in  moat  ]>art8  of  the 
world,  that  political  connexions  are  foundfd  altogether  on 
voluntary  consent  or  a  mutual  promise,  the  magistrate  would 
soon  imprison  you,  aa  seditious,  for  looseuing  the  ties  of  obe- 
dience ;  if  your  frieuds  did  not  before  shut  you  up  as  delirious, 
for  advancing  such  absurdities.  It  is  strange,  that  an  act  of 
the  mind,  which  every  individual  is  supposed  to  have  formed, 
and  after  he  came  to  the  use  of  reason  too,  otherwise  it  could 
have  no  authority ;  that  this  act,  I  say,  should  be  so  much, 
unknown  to  all  of  them,  that,  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  there  scarcely  remain  any  traces  or  memory  of  it. 

But  the  contract,  on  which  governnient  is  founded,  is  said 
to  be  the  original  contract ;  and  consequently  may  be  supposed 
too  old  to  fall  uuder  the  knowledge  of  the  present  generation. 
If  the  agreement,  by  which  savage  men  first  associated  and 
conjoined  their  force,  be  here  meant,  this  is  acknowledged  to 
be  real ;  but  being  so  ancient.,  and  being  obliterated  by  a 
thousand  changes  of  government  and  princes,  it  cannot  now 
be  supposed  to  retain  any  authority.  If  we  would  say  any 
thing  to  the  purpose,  we  must  assert,  that  every  particular 
government,  which  is  lawful,  and  which  imposes  any  duty  of 
alWgiance  on  the  subject,  was,  at  first,  founded  on  consent 
and  a  voluntary  compact.  But  besides  that  this  suppoaes  the 
consent  of  the  fathers  to  hind  the  children,  even  to  the  most 
remote  generations,  (which  republican  writers  will  never 
allow]  besides  this,  I  say,  it  is  not  justified  by  history  or 
experience,  in  any  age  or  country  of  the  world. 

Almost  all  the  govemmcuts,  which  exist  at  present,  or  of 
which  there  remains  any  record  in  story,  have  been  founded 
originally,  either  on  usurpation  or  conquest,  or  both,  with- 
out any  pretence  of  a  fair  consent,  or  voluntarj'  subjection 
of  the  people.  When  an  artful  and  bold  man  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  army  or  faction,  it  is  often  easy  for  him,  by 
employing,  sometimes  violence,  sometimes  false  pretences, 
to  establish  his  dominion  over  a  people  a  hundred  times 
more  numerous  than  his  pai*tizau8.  He  allows  no  such  open 
communication,  that  his  enemies  can  know,  with  certainty, 
their  number  or  force.  He  gives  them  no  leisure  to  assemble 
together  in  a  bo<ly  to  oppose  him.     Even  all  those,  who  are 
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tlie  instmnienta  of  hia  usurpation,  may  wish  his  fall ;  but 
their  ignorance  of  each  other's  intention  keeps  them  in  awe, 
and  is  the  sole  caoae  of  his  security.  By  such  arU  (ta  these, 
many  goveniinents  hare  been  estabh'slied ;  and  this  is  all  the 
original  contract,  which  thej  have  to  boast  of. 

The  face  of  the  earth  is  continually  changing,  by  the  en- 
crcasc  of  small  kingdoms  into  ;;reat  empires,  by  the  dissolntaon 
of  great  empires  into  smaller  kingdoms,  by  the  planting  of 
colonies,  by  the  migration  of  tribes.  Is  there  any  thinjj 
diBCOTerable  in  all  these  events,  but  force  and  violence? 
"Where  is  the  nmttrnl  agreement  or  voluntary  association  so 
much  talked  of  V 

Even  the  sinoothest  way,  by  which  a  nation  may  receive 
a  foreign  master,  by  marriage  or  a  will,  ia  not  extremely 
honourable  for  the  people  j  bat  supposes  them  to  be  disposed 
of,  like  a  dowry  or  a  legacy,  according  to  the  pleasure  or 
interest  of  their  rulers. 

But  where  no  force  interposes,  and  election  takes  place ; 
what  is  this  election  so  highly  vaunted?  It  is  cither  the 
combination  of  a  few  great  men,  who  decide  for  the  whole, 
and  will  allow  of  no  opposition :  Or  it  is  the  fnry  of  a  multi- 
tude, that  follow  a  seditious  ringleader,  who  is  not  known, 
perhaps,  to  a  dozen  among  them,  and  who  owes  his  advance* 
nicut  merely  to  his  own  impudence,  or  to  the  momentary 
caprice  of  his  fellows. 

Are  these  disorderly  elections,  which  are  rare  too,  of  such 
mighty  authority,  as  to  bo  the  only  lawful  foundation  of  all 
government  and  allegiance  (> 

In  reality,  there  is  not  a  more  terrible  event,  than  a  total 
dissolution  of  government,  which  gives  liberty  to  the  mul- 
titude, and  makes  the  determination  or  choice  of  a  new 
establishment  depend  npou  a  number,  which  nearly  approaches 
to  that  of  the  body  of  the  people :  For  it  never  comes  entirelj 
to  the  whole  body  of  them.  Ever)-  wise  man,  tlien,  wishes  to 
see,  at  the  heail  of  a  powerful  and  obedient  army,  a  general, 
who  may  speedily  seize  the  prize,  and  give  to  tlie  people  a 
master,  which  Uicy  are  so  unfit  to  chuae  for  themselves.  So 
little  correspondent  is  fact  and  reality  to  those  philosophical 
notions. 

Let  not  the  ostabtishment  at  the  UevoUUion  deceive  ns, 
or  make  us  so  much  in  love  with  a  philosophical  origin  to 
government,  as  to  imagine  all  others  monstrous  and  irre- 
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gular.  Even  tlmt  event  was  far  from  coppesponding  to  these 
refined  ideas.  It  waa  only  the  auccossion,  and  that  only  in 
the  regal  part  of  the  government,  which  was  then  changed  : 
And  it  was  only  the  majority  of  seven  hundred,  who  deter- 
mined that  change  for  near  ten  miltious.  I  donbt  not, 
indeed,  but  the  bulk  of  those  ten  millions  aoquie$ced 
willingly  in  the  determination  :  But  was  the  matter  left,  in 
the  least,  to  their  choice  ?  Was  it  not  justly  supposed  to  be, 
from  that  moment,  decided,  and  every  man  punished,  who 
refused  to  submit  to  the  new  sovereign?  How  otherwise 
could  the  matter  have  ever  been  brought  to  any  issue  or 
oon elusion '? 

The  republic  of  Athebs  was,  I  believe,  the  most  extensive 
democracy,  that  we  read  of  in  history :  Yet  if  we  make  the 
requisite  allowances  for  the  women,  the  slaves,  and  the 
strangers,  we  shall  find,  that  that  establishment  waa  not,  at 
first,  made,  nor  any  law  ever  voted,  by  a  tentli  part  of  those 
who  were  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  it :  Not  to  mention  the 
ialanda  and  foreign  dominions,  which  the  Atbeniaxs  claimed 
aa  theirs  by  right  of  conquest.  And  as  it  is  well  known,  that 
popular  QJisomblies  in  that  city  were  always  full  of  licence 
and  disorder,  notwithstanding  the  institutions  and  laws  by 
which  they  were  checked  :  How  much  more  disorderly  must 
they  prove,  where  they  form  not  the  established  constitution, 
but  meet  tnmultuously  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient 
government,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  a  new  onei^  How 
chimerical  must  it  bu  to  talk  of  a  choice  in  such  cir- 
cumataucei  P 

^  The  AoHAAif B  enjoyed  the  freest  and  most  perfect  demo- 
cracy of  all  antiquity ;  yet  they  employed  force  to  oblige 
some  cities  to  enter  into  their  league,  oa  we  leam  firom 

POLTBIOS.' 

Hab&t  the  IVth  and  Hjikbt  the  Vllth  of  Enoulnd,  had 
really  no  title  to  the  throne  but  a  parUanii-nfjir)'  election; 
yet  they  never  would  acknowledge  it,  lest  they  should  thereby 
weaken  their  authority.  Strange,  if  the  only  real  foundation 
of  all  authority  be  consent  and  promise] 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all  governmenti  are  or  should  be, 
at  first,  founded  on  popular  consent,  as  much  as  the  neces- 
sity of  human  aj&ii-s  will  admit.     This  favours  entirely  my 

I  [The  two  fnllnviiig  pttiMgnpha  wvrv  *  Lib,  ii  («pL  38. 

ftdd<^l  in  Edition  K.] 
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pretension.  I  maintain,  that  human  affairs  will  never  aduiit^ 
of  thit!  consent ;  Beldom  of  the  appearance  of  it.  But  thut 
conqnfst  or  usurpation,  that  in,  in  plain  terms,  force,  by 
diBBolving  the  ancient  govemmenta,  is  the  orig^in  of  almost 
all  the  new  ones,  which  were  ever  established  in  the  world. 
And  that  in  the  few  cases,  where  cunseut  may  set*m  to  hare 
taken  jflaee,  it  was  conimoulj  su  irrcE^uhtr,  su  confined,  or  so 
much  intermixed  either  with  fraud  or  violence,  that  it  canuotj 
have  any  great  authority, 

'My  intention  here  is  not  to  exclude  the  consentof  thepeopU 
irom  being  one  just  foundation  of  government  where  it  h<ia 
place.  It  is  surely  the  best  and  moat  sacred  of  any.  i 
only  pretend,  that  it  has  very  seldom  had  place  in  any  degree, 
and  never  almost  in  its  i'ull  extent.  And  that  therefore 
some  other  foundation  of  govcruuieut  must  alsu  be  admitted. 

Were  all  men  possessed  of  so  iullexible  a  regard  to  justice,] 
that,  of  themsolyes,  they  would   totally  abstain  from    th< 
properties  of  others ;  they  had  for  ever  remained  in  a  state  oi 
absolute  liberty,  without  subjection  to  any  magistrate 
political  society  :  But  this  is  a  state  of  perfection,  of  which] 
human  nature  is  justly  deemed  incapable,    Aguiii ;  were  all* 
men  possessed  of  so  perfect  an  anders  tan  ding,  as  always  to 
know  their  own  interests,  no  form  of  government  had  ever 
been  submitted  to,  but  what  was  established  on  consent,  and 
was  fully  canvassed  by  every  member  of  the  society  :    But 
this  state  of  perfection  is  likewise  much  superior  to  human 
nature.    Reason,  history,  and  experience  rfiew  us,  that  all 
political  societies  have  had   an  origin  much    lest  accunit^ 
and  regular;   and    were   one  to  choose  a  period  of  time, 
when  the  people's  consent  wa«  the  least  regarded  in  public 
transactions,  it  would  be  precisely  cm  the  establishment  of  a, 
new  government.     In  a  settled  cunslitution,  their  iuclina-i 
tions  are  often  consult4?Kl ;  but  during  the  fury  of  revolutions, 
conquests,  and  public  convulsions,  mllitury  force  or  politicolj 
craft  usually  decides  the  controversy. 

When  a  new  govenunent  is  estjiblished,  by  whatever 
means,  the  people  are  commonly  dissalisfied  with  it,  and  pay 
obedience  more  from  fear  and  necessity,  than  from  any  ideftj 
of  allegiance  or  of  moral  obligation.  Tlie  prince  is  watchful 
and  jealons,  and  must  earefuUy  gmird  against  every  begin- 
ning or    appearance   of  insurrection.      Time,   by   degrees 

'  [Thia  [nrM|,TMph  nod  [)io  niKi  wore  iu]i]«d  JD  Glitiun  K.] 
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removes  all  these  difficulties,  and  accu^jtoms  the  nation  to 
regard,  as  their  lawful  ur  native  priuces,  that  family,  which, 
at  first,  thej  considered  aa  usurpers  or  foreign  conqaerora. 
Id  order  to  found  this  opinion^  tliey  have  no  recourse  to  any 
notion  of  voluntary  consent  or  promise,  which,  they  knuw, 
never  was,  in  this  case,  either  expected  or  demanded.  Thi- 
original  estahliibment  vmM  formed  by  violence,  and  submitted 
to  from  necessity.  The  subsequent  admiiiistratiuu  is  aUo 
supported  by  power,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  uuL  as 
a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  ohUgation.  They  imagine  not  that 
their  consent  gives  their  prince  a  title  :  But  they  willingly 
consent,  because  they  think,  that,  from  long  possession,  he  has 
acquired  a  title,  independent  of  their  choice  or  inctiuutioa. 

Sliould  it  be  said,  that,  by  living  binder  the  dominion  of  a 
prince,  which  one  might  leave,  every  individual  has  giveu  a 
tacit  consent  to  bis  authority,  and  promised  him  obedience; 
it  may  be  an8were<l,  that  such  an  implied  consent  ran  ouly 
have  place,  where  a  man  iiiKujinps,  that  the  matter  depends 
un  his  choice.  But  where  ho  thinks  (as  all  mankind  do  whu 
are  born  undt-r  established  govtTumenta)  that  by  hie  birth  he 
owes  allegiance  to  a  certain  prince  or  certain  form  of  govern- 
ment; it  would  be  absurd  to  infer  a  consent  or  choice,  which 
he  expressly,  in  ttiis  case,  renounces  and  disclaims. 

Can  we  serioutily  say,  that  a  poor  peasant  ur  artiiuin  has  a 
free  choice  to  leave  his  country,  when  he  knows  no  foreign 
language  or  mannere,  and  lives  from  day  t<j  day,  by  the 
small  wages  which  he  aetjiuires?  We  may  as  well  assert,  that 
a  man,  by  remaining  in  a  vessel,  fi-eely  consents  to  the 
dominion  of  the  master;  though  be  was  carried  on  boanl 
while  asleep,  and  must  leap  into  the  ocean,  aud  perish,  the 
moment  he  leaves  her. 

What  if  the  prince  forbid  his  subjects  to  quit  his  domi- 
nions ;  as  in  Tibeeiub's  time,  it  was  regarded  as  a  crime  in  a 
HoHAN  knight  that  he  had  attempted  to  fly  to  the  PaktbijUC8, 
iu  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  ihat  emperor?  '  Or  as  the 
ancient  Muscovites  prohibited  all  traveUiug  under  pain  of 
deatli  ?  And  did  a  prince  observe,  that  many  of  his  subjects 
were  seized  with  the  frenzy  of  migrating  to  foreign  countiiee, 
lie  would  doubtless,  witli  great  reason  and  justice,  restrain 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  hia  own  king- 
dom.    Would  he  forfeit  the  all^ianoe  of  all  his  subjects,  by 

'  Ticrr.  Ann.  vi.  cap.  it. 
a  i>  i 
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80  wise  and  reasonable  a  law?     Tet  tlie  freedom  of  thei 
choice  is  aureW,  in  that  case,  nivifihed  from  them. 

A  romi>any  of  men,  who  sliould  leave  their  native  oountry, 
in  order  to  people  some  uninhabited  rejfion,  might  dream  of 
recovering  their  native  freedom ;  but  thej  would  soon  find, 
that  their  prince  still  laid  claim  to  them,  and  called  them 
his  subjects^  even  in  their  new  settlement.  And  in  this  he 
would  but  act  con  form  lib!  jp-  to  the  common  ideas  of  mankind. 

The  truest  tacil  consent  of  this  kind,  that  is  ever  observed, 
is  when  a  foreigner  settles  in  any  countrj',  and  is  beforehand 
acquainted  with  the  prince,  and  government,  and  laws,  to 
which  he  must  submit :  Yet  is  his  allegiance,  though  more 
voluntary,  much  less  expected  or  depended  on,  than  that  of 
a  natural  bom  subject.  On  the  contrary,  his  native  prince 
still  asstirts  a  claim  to  him.  And  if  he  punish  not  the  rene- 
gade, when  he  seizes  bim  in  war  with  his  new  prince's 
oonunisaion  ;  this  clemency  is  not  founded  on  the  municipal 
law,  which  in  all  countries  condemns  the  prisoner ;  but  ou  the 
eonsent  of  princes,  who  have  agreed  to  this  indulgence,  ia 
order  to  prevent  reprisals.  ^M 

*  Did  one  generation  of  men  go  off  the  stage  at  once,  and  V| 
another  saceeed,  as  is  the  case  with  silk-worras  and  butter- 
flies, the  new  race,  if  they  had  sense  enough  to  choose  their 
goverimient,  which  surely  is  never  the  case  with  men,  might 
ToUintarily,  and  by  general  consent,  establish  their  own  form 
of  civil  polity,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws  or  precedent*, 
which  prevailed  among  their  ancestors.  But  an  human  society 
is  in  per^jetual  flux,  one  man  every  hour  going  out  of  the^ 
world,  another  coming  into  it,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
aorre  8ta>bility  in  government,  that  the  ne^v  brood  eho\ild  con-] 
form  themselves  to  the  est-ablished  cowHtitution,  and  nearly 

neceasarily  have  place  in  everj-  human  institution,  and  it  is  " 
happy  where  the  enlightened  genius  of  the  age  gives  these  a 
direction  to  the  side  of  reason,  liberty,  and  justice  ;  bn( 
violent  innovations  no  individual  is  entitled  to  make :  they 
are  even  dangerous  to  be  attempted  by  the  legislature :  mom 
ill  than  good  is  ever  to  be  expected  from  them :  and  if  history 
aflbrds  examples  to  the  contrary,  they  are  not  to  be  di-awn  into 
precedent,  and  are  only  to  be  reg^ed  as  proofs,  that  t)ie 
science  of  politics  aflbrds  few  rules,  which  vvill  not  admit  of 

'  J^TIiia  pnragmpli  miK  iitlJui  iii  Eililttiii  B.] 
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of  theirs,  had  marked  out  to  them.     Some  innovations  musi 
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some  exception,  and  which  may  not  sometimes  be  controuled 
by  fortune  and  accident.  The  violent  innovations  in  the 
reign  of  Hesby  \1II.  proceeded  from  an  imperious  monarch, 
seconded  by  the  appearance  of  legialatiTe  authoritj  :  Those 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  derived  from  faction  and 
fanaticism,  and  both  of  them  have  proved  happy  in  the  issue  : 
But  even  the  former  were  long  the  source  of  miiTiy  disorderi*, 
and  still  more  dangers ;  and  if  the  measures  of  allegiance 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  latter,  a  total  anarchy  most  have 
place  in  hnman  society,  and  a  final  period  at  once  be  put  to 
every  govcmment. 

Suppose,  that  an  usurper,  after  having  banished  his  lawful 
prince  and  royal  family,  should  establish  his  dominion  for 
ten  or  a  doz«ii  years  in  any  country,  and  should  presen-e  so 
exact  a  discipline  in  his  troops,  and  so  regular  a  di8[>oBition 
in  his  garrisons,  that  no  insurrection  had  ever  been  raised, 
or  even  murmur  heard,  against  hiBadniiiMstration  :  Can  it  be 
asserted,  that  the  people,  who  in  their  hearts  abhor  his 
treason,  have  tacitly  consented  to  his  authority,  and  pro- 
mised him  allegiance,  merely  because,  from  nec-essity,  they 
live  under  bis  dominion  ?  Suppose  again  their  native  prince 
restored,  by  means  of  an  army,  which  he  levies  in  foreign 
countries  :  They  receive  him  with  joy  and  exultation,  and 
shew  plainly  with  w^hat  reluctance  they  h:id  submitted  tu  any 
other  yoke.  T  may  now  ask,  npim  what  fonndation  tlie 
prince's  title  stands  P  Not  on  popular  consent  surely  :  For 
though  the  people  willingly  acquiesce  in  his  authority,  they 
never  imagine,  that  their  consent  made  him  sovereign.  They 
consent;  because  they  apprehend  him  to  be  already,  by  birth, 
their  lawful  sovereign.  And  as  to  that  tacit  consent,  which 
may  now  be  inferred  from  their  living  under  liis  dominion, 
this  is  no  more  than  what  they  formerly  gave  to  the  tyrant 
and  usurper. 

When  we  assert,  that  all  lawful  government  arises  from  the 
consent  of  the  people,  we  certainly  do  Uiem  a  great  deal 
more  honour  than  they  deserve,  or  even  expect  and  desire 
from  us.  After  the  RoXAy  dominions  became  too  unwieldly  for 
therepnblic  to  govern  them, the  people,  over  the  whole  known 
world,  were  extremely  grateful  to  Augustts  for  that  authority, 
which,  by  riolence.  he  had  established  over  them ;  and  they 
showed  an  equal  disposition  to  submit  to  the  successor,  whom 
he  left  them,  by  his  last  will  and  teaUment.     It  was  after- 
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wards  tbeir  uiiaibrtune,  that  theiv  never  w:w,  in  one  familr, 
uiiy  long  regular  surwsgion  j  bnt  that  their  line  of  princfa 
Wiw  continually  bi'oTcon,  either  hy  private  a88a«aiDiition8  or 
public  n^bellions.  The  yrvtiorUm  bands,  on  the  failure  of 
every  family,  set  up  one  emperor ;  tlie  lefpona  iu  the  East  a 
Htif^und  ;  those  in  Gbhuant,  perhaps,  a  third  :  And  tiieaword 
alime  uould  dei;ide  the  controversy.  The  condition  of  the 
jieople,  in  that  mighty  monarchy,  vras  to  be  lamented,  not 
because  the  choice  of  the  emperor  wa«  never  left  to  them ; 
for  that  was  impracticable:  But  because  tht'y  never  fell  under 
any  stiecessioii  of  raustera,  who  might  regularly  follow  each 
other.  As  to  the  violence  and  wars  and  hloodslied,  occasioned 
by  every  new  settlement ;  these  were  not  blameable,  because 
they  were  inevitable. 

The  huutio  of  Laxcastee  ruled  in  this  island  about  sixty 
years;'  yet  the  partizans  of  the  white  rose  seemed  daily  to 
itmltiply  in  England.  The  present  establishment  has  taken 
pliioc  during  a  still  longer  period.  Have  all  views  of  right  in 
another  family  been  utterly  extinguished ;  even  though  scarce 
any  man  now  alive  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretiim,  when 
it  wa^  expelled,  or  could  have  consented  to  its  dominiou,  or 
have  promised  it  allegiance  ?  A  sufficient  indication  surely 
of  the  genenU  sentiment  of  mankind  on  this  head.  For  we 
bliune  nut  the  partisans  of  the  abdicated  family,  merely  on 
account  of  the  long  time,  during  which  they  have  preservMl 
their  imaginary  luyalty.  We  blame  them  for  adhering  to  a 
family,  which,  we  affirm,  has  been  justly  expelled,  and  whicji, 
from  the  moment  the  new  settlement  took  place,  had  for^ 
IVitod  all  title  to  authority. 

But  would  we  have  a  more  regular,  at  least  a  more  philo- 
sophical, refutation  of  this  principle  of  an  original  contract 
or  popular  consent;  perhaps,  the  following  observations  may 
suffice. 

All  moral  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  *I\x(i  first 
are  those,  to  which  men  are  imptvlled  by  a  natural  instinct  or 
iinmediute  propt-naity,  which  operates  on  them,  independent 
of  all  ideas  of  ubligatiuu,  and  of  all  views,  either  to  public  or 
private  utility.  Of  this  nature  are,  love  of  children,  gratitade 
to  benefactors,  pity  to  the  unfortunate.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  advantage,  which  resulta  to  society  from  such  humane 
instincts,  we  pay  them  the  just  tribut^  of  moral  approba- 
*  [Th«  iutUr  hntf  of  \Xm  mlUdci;  wvs  added  in  li^Uoii  E.] 
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turn  and  esteem:  But  the  pers >n,  actuated  bv  tlieiu,  feels 
their  power  and  inflnence,  antecedent  to  any  euob  retiectioD. 

Tbo  seeond  kind  of  moral  duties  are  such  aa  are  not  sup- 
jwrted  b^-  any  ori^nid  inatinct  of  nature,  but  are  performed 
entirely  from  a  sense  of  t>bli{»ation,  when  we  consider  the 
necesBities  of  human  aocjety,  and  the  impossibiiity  of  sup- 
porting it,  if  these  duties  were  neglected.  It  is  thus  jitstice 
or  a  regard  to  the  property  of  others,  JidtUty  or  the  obser- 
vance of  prom  igpfl,  become  obligatory,  and  acquirt;  an  autho- 
rity over  maukiiul.  For  as  it  is  eriJent,  that  every  man  lovt-a 
himself  better  than  any  other  person,  he  is  naturally  impelled 
to  extend  his  oequisitiona  as  much  as  possible;  and  uothing 
Cjin  restrain  liiui  in  this  propensity,  but  reflection  aud  experi 
ence,  by  which  he  learua  the  pernicious  eficcts  of  that  licence, 
and  the  total  dissolutjuu  of  society  which  must  ensue  from  it. 
His  original  inclination,  therefore,  or  instinct,  is  here  checked 
and  restrained  by  a  subsequent  judgment  or  observation. 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  political  or  civil 
duty  of  aUegiance^  as  with  the  natural  duties  of  justice  and 
fidelity.  Our  primary  instincts  lead  us,  either  to  indnlg* 
oni-aekes  in  unlimited  freedom,  or  to  Beek  dominion  over 
others :  And  it  is  reflection  only,  which  engages  us  to  sacrifice 
such  strong  passions  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  pnbUc 
order.  A  small  degree  of  experience  and  observation  suffices 
t<i  teach  us,  that  society  cannot  po^sibl)  l>e  nmintained  with- 
out the  authority  of  magistrates,  and  that  this  authority 
mtist  soon  fall  into  contempt,  where  exact  obedience  is  not 
paid  to  iL  The  observation  of  these  geneml  and  (jbvious 
interests  is  the  source  of  all  allegiance,  and  uf  that  moral 
obligation,  which  we  attribute  to  it. 

What  necessity,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  the  duty  of 
edUifianct  or  obedience  to  magistrates  on  that  of  jidtlit)j  or  a 
regard  to  promises,  aud  to  suppose,  that  it  is  the  consent  of 
each  individual,  which  subjects  him  to  government;  when 
it  appeara,  that  both  allegiance  and  fidelity  stand  j>recisely 
on  the  same  foundation,  and  are  both  submitted  to  by  man- 
kind, on  account  of  the  apparent  intereeta  and  necessities  of 
human  society?  We  are  bound  to  obey  our  sovereign,  it  is 
said  ;  because  we  have  given  a  tacit  promise  to  that  purpose. 
But  why  are  we  bound  to  observe  uur  promise  ?  It  must 
here  be  asserted,  tJmt  the  commerce  aud  intercourse  of 
mankind,  which  are  of  such  mighty  advantage,  can  have  do 
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security  wliere  mtMi  pay  no  regrard  to  their  engagenipnta  In 
like  manner,  may  it  be  said,  that  mou  could  not  live  at  ail 
in  Bociety,  iit  h^ast  in  a  civilizwl  society,  without  laws  anil 
magistrates  and  judgffs,  to  prevent  the  encroathmenta  of  tlit* 
strong  upon  the  weak,  of  the  violent  upon  the  just  and 
equitable.  The  obligation  to  allcg-iance  being  of  like  fon» 
and  authority  with  the  obligation  to  fidelity,  we  gain  nothing 
by  resolving  the  one  into  the  other.  The  general  intereeta 
or  necessities  of  society  are  sufficient  to  establish  both. 

If  the  reason  be  asked  of  that  obedience,  which  we  are 
bound  to  pay  to  government,  I  readily  answer,  beeavae  societif 
could  noi  otkcrwisv  subsist :  And  this  answer  is  clear  and  in- 
telligible to  all  mankind.  Yoor  answer  is,  because  u>e  shoutd 
Juep  our  word.  But  besides,  that  no  body,  till  trained  in  a. 
philosophioal  system,  can  either  comprehend  or  relish  this 
answer:  Besides  this,  I  say,  you  find  yourself  embarrassed, 
when  it  is  asked,  why  we  are  bound  to  kee}>  our  word  ?  Nor 
can  you  give  any  answer,  but  what  would,  immediately, 
without  any  eirouit,  havo  accouuted  for  our  obligation  tu 
allegiance. 

Bnt  to  w'Aom  i>  alleyianfe  rfiwj?  And  who  it  our  lawful 
tovereiijn  'f  This  qnestion  is  often  the  moat  difficult  of  any, 
and  liable  to  infinite  discussions.  When  people  are  so  happy, 
that  they  can  answer,  Our  present  sovereufn,  toko  inh^itt  *»  <>■ 
direct  line^fTom  aTifestvrg^  that  have  governed  ux  for  many  ages  ; 
this  answer  admits  of  no  reply  ;  even  though  historians,  in 
tracing  up  to  the  i-eraotest  antiquity,  the  origin  of  that  r(>yal 
family,  may  find,  as  commonly  happens,  that  its  first  autho- 
rity was  derived  fi-om  usurpation  and  violence.  It  is  con- 
fessed, that  private  justice,  or  the  abstinence  from  the 
prfjperties  of  others,  is  a  most  cardinal  virtue :  Yet  reason 
tells  us,  that  there  is  no  pruiierty  in  durable  objects,  snch  aa 
lands  or  houses,  when  carefully  examined  in  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  but  must,  in  some  period,  have  been  founded 
on  fraud  and  injustice.  The  necessities  of  human  society, 
neither  in  private  nor  public  life,  will  allow  of  such  au  accu- 
rate enquiry  :  And  there  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty,  but  what 
may,  with  facility,  be  refined  away,  if  we  indulge  a  false 
philosophy,  in  sifting  and  scrutinizing  it,  by  every  captious 
rale  of  logic,  in  every  light  or  position,  in  which  it  may  be 
placed. 

The  questions  with  regard  to  private  projxirty  have  fiUod 
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iirfjTiite  Tohiines  of  law  and  philosophy,  if  iii  botli  we  add 
the  commentators  to  the  original  text ;  and  in  the  end,  we 
nay  safety  pronounce,  that  many  of  tlie  rules,  there  estab- 
^hed,  are  uncertain,  ambiguotiB,  and  arbitrary.  The  like 
•pinion  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  sutM^ession  and 
righU  of  princes  and  forms  of  govemmont.'  Several  cases, 
no  doubt,  occur,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  any  conHtitution, 
which  admit  of  no  determination  from  the  laws  of  justice 
and  equity:  And  our  hist-orian  Rapin  'pretends,  that  the 
controversy  between  Edward  the  Tbiud  and  Philip  ue 
Yalois  was  of  this  nature,  and  could  be  decided  only  by  aa 
appeal  to  heaven,  that  is,  by  war  and  violence. 

Who  shall  tell  me,  whether  Geemanicus  or  Detjscs  ought 
to  have  succeeded  to  Tibbeius,  had  he  died,  while  they  were 
both  alive,  without  miming  any  of  them  for  bis  snccesaor? 
Onght  the  right  of  adoption  to  be  received  as  equivalent  to 
that  of  blood,  in  a  nation,  where  it  had  the  same  eftect  in 
private  families,  and  had  already,  in  two  instances,  taken 
place  in  the  public  ?  Ought  Gebhanigus  to  be  esteemed  the 
elder  sou  because  he  wajt  boni  before  DarRUs;  or  the  younger, 
because  he  was  adopted  after  the  birth  of  his  brother? 
Ought  the  right  of  the  elder  to  be  regarded  in  a  nation, 
where  he  had  no  advantage  in  the  succession  of  private 
families '?  Ought  the  Roman  empire  at  that  time  to  be 
deemed  hereditary,  because  of  two  examples  ;  or  ought  it, 
even  so  early,  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  stronger  or 
to  the  present  possessor,  as  being  founded  on  so  recent  an 
usurpation  P 

CoxuoDus  mounted  the  throne  after  a  pretty  long  auc- 
cessiou  of  excellent  emperors,  who  had  acquired  tlieir  title, 
not  by  birth,  or  public  election,  but  by  the  fictitious  rite  of 
adoption.  That  bloody  dcbuucheo  being  murdered  by  a  con- 
spiracy suddenly  formed  between  his  wench  and  her  gallant, 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  Fttetonan  Prwf*'c.i\  those 
immediately  deliberated  about  choosing  a  master  to  human 
kind,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  those  ages  ;  and  they  caet  their 

wkkb  in  ilw*  til  the  wUbliihed  Oiitbri- 
mcnt.  in  im-T7  Kingd«ni  iikI  Oommuu- 
VHUtb.  Wh«u  Lbar*  IB  noUft^l  Prinpe. 
vlio  hu  •  Titls  to  a  Thione,  I  Iwliero 
it  iTAyBafBljiw  di4«raiti«l to  I>«long  lu 
th«  flml  Oi^iimrr.  ThJs  wns  frraavntly 
tbf  Ciwr  vit  h  iho  KnM  AX  Emr^r*.  J 
AUcnia:  EaitiMi*  K  taP.] 


■  [RdiiioQ  D  omju  from  tb'u  wotMiM 
dnwD  to  '  noDardiiM '  oopl^  ^AO :  u»d 
f  ubatitntM  iu  rollovs — Th«  DiMiuaxm 
uf  iht-w  Mattt'nt  WDiilillewl  lu  vntinly 
Ix'jood  tJ)»  CompiflBs  of  th«M  EMAya, 
'Tin  «BflWi«nl  fijr  our  pnMtnit  PurjwM.  if 
w»  biiv«bt-«n  iibl«  to  oot#rmiiio,  ia  g*n»- 
rd,  tiia  FuuadatigD  uf  tliat  Alloguiticv, 
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eyes  on  Pehtisax.  Before  the  tymnl's  deutb  was  kno 
the  Prafect  went  secretly  to  that  senator,  who,  on  the 
poarance  of  the  soldiers,  unfiled  that  his  exeOution  had 
been  ordered  by  Commodps.  lie  was  inimediately  salntel 
emperor  by  the  officer  and  his  attendants ;  oheai-fully  pio- 
claimed  by  tlie  populace  ;  unwillingly  submitted  to  by  tta 
guards;  fonnally  recognized  by  the  senate ;  and  p 
received  by  the  provinces  and  armies  of  the  empire. 

The  discontent  of  the  Pratorian  bands  broke  out  in  a 
den  sedition,  which  occasioned  the  murder  of  that  ex 
prinne:    And  the  world  being;  now  without   a  uiaMtT 
■without  povemment,  the  g-uards  thought  proper  to  se* 
empire  formally  to  sale.     Jumak,  the  purchaser,  was 
claimed  by  the  soldiers,  recognized  by  tJie  senate,  and  sn 
xnitted  to  by  the  people ;  and  must  also  have  he(>n  suhm 
to  by  the  provinces,  had  not  the  en\'y  of  the  legions  bi 
oppoaition   and    resistance.      Pksceknit:s   Nihkk   in  SYBf 
elected  himself  emperor,  gained  the  tumultuary  consent 
hia  army,  and  was  attended  with  the  secret  good-will 
the    senate  and  peciple    uf  Rome.     Albi^tus    in    Britain 
found  an  equal  right  to  set  up  his  claim ;  but  Setercs,  who 
governed  Panson'Ia,  prevailed  in  the  end  above  huth  of  them. 
That  able  politician  and  wiirriur,  finding  his  own  birth  and 
dignity  too  much  inferior  to  the  imperial  crown,  professed,  at 
first,  an  intention  only  uf  revenging  the  death  of  Peetinax. 
He  marched  as  general  into  Italy  ;  defeated  Jdman  ;  and 
without  our  being  able  to  fix  any  precise  commeiicemeDt 
CTCu  of  the  soldiers'  consent,  he  was  from  necessity  acknow- 
ledged emperor  by  the  senate  and  people ;  and  fully  established 
in  his  violent  authority  by  subduing  KloEB  and  Albincs.' 

Jtitirr  hcpi)  Go^rdianvs  C^sae  (says  CAPrroLiNrs,  speaking  of 
anuther  period)  stthfntm  a  miUHb'uSj  Imperator«(  oppeltatus, 
quia  nfm  erat  alius  in  jtrwaenti.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
GoBDiAN  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 

IVequent  instances  of  a  like  natnre  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  emperors ;  in  that  of  Alesandee's  successors ;  and  of 
luauy  other  countries  :  Nor  can  anything  be  more  unhappy 
than  a  despotic  government  of  this  kind  ;  where  the  succes- 
sion is  disjoined  and  irregular,  and  mast  be  determined,  on 
every  vacancy,  by  force  or  election,  in  a  free  government^ 
the  matter  ie  often  unavoidable,  and  is  also  much  less  dun- 

'  BiiRoniAii,  lib.  11. 
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lug.  The  intorests  of  liberty  maj  there  frequenlly  lead 
thv  people,  in  their  own  defence,  to  alter  the  succeasiou  of 
Ihv  crown.  Aiid  the  ounatitution,  beinjj  couiponnded  of 
IHltB,  may  still  maintain  a  Hufficieiit  stability,  by  resting'  on 
Ifae  ari^tm;ratical  or  democrutical  uicnibers,  though  the 
aOtturchioal  be  altered,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
•oeoiuiuudate  it  to  the  former. 

Ia  an  absohit«  government,  when  there  is  no  legal  prince, 
who  has  a  title  to  the  throne,  it  may  safely  be  determiued  to 
behiug  to  the  first  occupant.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  but 
too  fri^quent,  especiuJly  in  the  eastern  monarchies.  '  When 
90J  race  of  princes  expires,  the  will  or  destination  of  the  lost 
I'Wfereign  will  be  regarded  as  a  title.  Thus  the  edict  of 
LsvTs  the  XlVth,  who  called  the  bastard  princes  to  the 
Bnccesaion  In  case  of  the  faiUire  of  all  the  legititnat'e  princes, 
would,  in  such  an  event,  have  some  authority.*  '  Thus  the 
will  of  Chari.es  the  Second  disposed  of  the  whole  Spamph 
monarchy.  The  cession  of  the  ancietit  proprietor,  especially 
when  joined  to  conquest,  is  likewise  deemed  a  good  title. 
The  general  obligation,  which  binds  us  to  government,  is  the 
interest  and  nece-ssities  of  society ;  and  this  obligation  is 
VQTj  strong.  The  detcnuiuation  of  it  to  this  or  that  parti- 
cular prince  or  form  of  government  is  frequently  more 
uncertain  and  dubious.  Present  possession  has  considerable 
authority  in  these  cases,  and  greater  than  in  private  pro- 
perty ;  because  of  the  disorders  which  attend  all  revolutions 
and  changes  of  government.* 


'  (la  Editioo  D  tba  romAtDder  of  thii 
l[ili|,nH!h  ln,il>ii  ia  oontinuittiua  uf  Uie 

*  Itti  rentftibblft,  thjil,  in  th«  t*' 
iuuiu>tmai.-«  uf  th«!  ilnke  wf  BunttuiN  «nil 
liii)  Ipgilimat*'  [>riiKeB,  afiiuiiit  ihudrv 
lioatioD  of  Ixrcid  the  XlVth.  the  dw- 
Irine  of  the  eri^tuil  amintet  U  inainod 
00,  «T«ii  io  thiit  iibvulute  |^rcniD)FDt. 
Ttw  FUMCK  DKUot).  n5  ihvy.  (hiuing 
HcoH  Cxna  Kod  hit  imHUriij  in  nilr 
orer  ihen  nnd  ibeir  posUriij.  wb«r« 
thof  inner  line  Atili,  lhM«  J*  « tnril  riglit 
natrrvA  to  «))ocMo  n  notr  ro^'al  fiimilv  ; 
tud  (hilt  right  »  iDTa<i«d  bj  cAlliaji  Oi« 
taM«nl  ['Hiuw*  to  thn  ClLTono,  without 
the  cnoMiii  of  th»  dmIjoii.  Bat  tha 
Coni(«  dv  BovLAiKTiLURM,  who  wrota 
in  dirfcnra  of  thv  Swtard  prirnvi.  ridi- 
cqW  this  notirni  of  nn  oriiniinl  lYinlntrt. 
fii>prcui)ljwheiiHi)(ilir>i  ix  Dvi.h  Capkt; 
who  monntcU  tlui  lh^>at^  »i*ya  ho,  l<y 


tliB  Min«  Brt*,  Tfaicb  bare  trtr  bceti 
cmploirMt  byftllooaquftruraud  usorDen. 
Hd  gtit  hia  title,  tndt-i'd,  ivrngniEou  Ijr 
th«  itAtM  iJUt  he  h«d  ptii  himMilf  in 
[wHiaioion :  But  is  tki*  u  rliuirp  ur  n 
coatnu-t  ?  Th«  Cgnnt«  de  itarLALt- 
vn-UKKA,  wp  maj  obaem,  was  a  noted 
rrpottlican  ;  im  b«iii(  ■  mnn  of  leam- 
\tig,  and  Tpry  convmniit  in  hiMory.  he 
Imnr  th^t  the  p4<opk>  vera  nen  r  aIohmI 
contnjIiMi  in  thMW  rrvoluiintiit  and  new 
MtAlditihincDt*,  and  that  time  alone  W- 
Mowed  ri^bt  itiid  aiithnril^r  on  wlnitwua 
cotQioonly  at  HrM  fitunded  on  force  nad 
rioleocov     ^Sra  lC<il  «it  I*   Fnutn,  Vul. 

in. 

■  rThitt  aontonce  wai  addod  is  Kdl- 

tJoD  «.] 

•[Ucrc  Kditibiw  K  to  P  Mi^jnln  in 
a  noLn  what  U  Dow  ihe^tucludiiig  pUM- 
gruph  ul  the  Eawty.] 
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We  shall  only  obHer\'e,  before  we  conclnde,  that,  tiio( 
an  appeal  to  general  opinion  majr  justly,  in  the  sjieuul 
Hciencea  of  uietapbyHics,  natural  philosopby>  or  aslroiiouijTfl 
deemed  unfair  and  iucuncluaive,  yet  in  all  quealiouB 
re^rd  to  murals,  ati  well  ae  criticism,  tbere  is  really  no  ot 
standard,  by  wliieb  any  coiitroveray  can  ever  bo  decic 
Aud  nothing  is  a  clearer  pi'oof,  that  a  theory  of  this  kiudj 
erronooas,  than  to  find,  that  it  leads  to  paradoxes,  repu{ 
to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind,  and  to  the  pi 
and  opinion  of  all  nations  and  all  agtts.  The  doctrine,  which 
founds  all  lawful  government  on  an  origitial  contractj  or 
consent  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of  this  kind ;  nor  baa  the 
most  noted  of  itt*  purtizanu,  in  proiiecution  of  it,  scrupled  to 
aflii-ui,  that  absolute  monarchif  is  ineon^ixl^ni  tvilh  civil  Jtocidy, 
and  so  can  ba  no  form,  of  dvil  t/ovemmetU  at  all ;  '  and  thai  iiu 
»upreme  power  in  a  »tale  cannot  take  from  any  man,  by  taxes  and 
WipositioHe,  any  part  of  hi*  ^rroysrly,  wUht/ul  his  oiifii  conteiU 
or  thai  of  his  represm4atives.^  What  authority  any  moral 
reasoning  can  have,  which  leads  into  opinions  so  wide  of  the 
general  practice  of  mankind,  in  every  place  but  this  single 
kingdom,  it  is  easy  to  determine.* 

The  only  passage  I  meet  with  in  antiquity,  where  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  government  is  ascribed  to  a  pro- 
mise, is  ill  Plato's  Crito  :  whei^  Socrates  retuscs  to  escape 
trom  prison,  because  he  had  tacitly  promised  to  obey  the 
laws.  Thus  he  builds  a  tory  consequence  of  passive  obedieuca^— 
on  a  whig  foundation  of  the  original  coutmct  ^| 

New  discoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  these  matters. 
If  scarce  any  man,  till  very  lately,  ever  imagined  that 
goveniment  was  founded  on  compact,  it  is  certain  that  it 
cannot,  in  general,  have  any  such  foundation. 

The  crime  of  rebolliun  among  the  ancients  was  commonly 
expressed  by  the  terms  vttaTtpt^iv,  nova^  res  moliri. 


Ebsat  XlXl.~Of  Passive  Obedimee. 

In  the  former  essay,  we  endeavoured  to  refute  the 
lative  systems  of  politics  advanced  in  this  nation  j  as  well 


'  Sea  LoTKH  on  Qpivoriiment,chnp.vii. 
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reUgiotis  sjstom  of  the  one  party,  as  tho  pbiloaophical  of  the 
other.  We  come  now  to  examine  the  practical  consequeucen, 
deduced  by  each  party,  with  regard  to  the  measures  of 
submission  due  to  suvereigna. 

As  the  obligation  to  justice  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
interests  of  society,  which  require  mutual  abstinence  from 
property,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  among  mankind ;  it  is 
evident,  that,  when  the  execution  of  justice  would  be  attended 
with  very  pernicious  consequences,  that  virtue  must  be 
suspended,  and  give  place  to  public  utility,  in  such  extraor- 
dinary and  Buch  pressing  emergencies.  The  maxim,  JitU 
JutiiUia  et  ruat  Cteiitm,  let  justice  bo  performed,  though  the 
universe  be  destroyed,  is  apparently  false,  and  by  sacrificing 
the  end  to  the  means,  shews  a  preposterous  idea  of  tho 
subordination  of  duties.  What  governor  of  a  town  makes 
any  scruple  of  burning  the  suburbs,  when  they  facilitate  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy  ?  Or  what  general  abstains  from 
plundering  a  neutral  country,  when  th<?  necfsaitiea  of  war 
require  it,  and  he  cannot  otherwise  aabaiat  his  army?  The 
case  is  the  »ame  with  the  duty  of  allegiance  ;  and  common 
sense  teaches  us,  ttiut,  as  goTemment  binds  us  to  obedience 
only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  public  utility,  that  duty 
must  always,  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  public  min 
wonld  evidently  attend  obedience,  yield  to  the  primary  and 
original  obligation.  Sahut  jmp^tli  tnipmtui  LeXy  the  safety  of 
the  people  is  the  supreme  law.  This  maxim  is  agreeable  to 
the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  all  ages  :  Nor  is  any  one,  when 
he  reads  of  the  insurrections  against  Ne&o  *  or  Philip  Ihe 
Second,  so  infatuated  with  party-systems,  as  not  to  wish 
success  to  the  enterprize,  and  praise  the  undertakers.  Even 
our  high  monarchical  party,  in  spite  of  their  sublime  theory, 
are  forced,  in  such  cases,  to  judge,  and  feel,  and  approve,  in 
conformity  to  tJie  rest  of  mankind. 

Resistance,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  question  can  only  be  among  good  reasonera, 
with  n'gard  to  the  degree  of  nectJHsity,  which  can  justily 
resistamre,  and  render  it  lawful  or  commendable.  And  here 
I  must  confess,  that  I  shall  always  incline  to  their  side,  who 
draw  the  bond  of  allegiauce  very  close,  and  consider  an 
infringement  of  it,  as  the  last  refuge  in  desperate  cases, 
when  the  public  is  in  the  highest  danger,  from  violence  and 

•  [Or  A  QinMlU:  Editiuo  D;   or  »  Tbilip:   Edtliua*  K  to  P.J 
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tyranny.  For  besides  the  mischiefs  of  a  civil  war,  whirh 
commoiily  attends  insurrection,  it  is  certain,  that,  whera  a 
disposition  to  rebellion  appears  amongj  any  people,  it  is  cue 
chief  cause  of  tjTanny  in  the  rulers,  and  forces  them  into 
many  violent  measures  which  they  never  would  have  em- 
braced, had  every  one  been  inclined  to  sabmissinu  and 
obedience.  Tlius  tlie  i^rannieid^  or  assassination,  approvi?*! 
of  by  ancient  maxims,  instead  of  keeping  tyrants  and 
usurpers  in  awe,  made  tliem  ten  times  more  fierce  and 
unrelenting ;  and  is  now  justly,  upon  that  account,  abolisheil 
by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  unirergally  condemned  as  a  baae 
and  treacherous  method  of  brining  to  justice  these  distarbei 
of  society. 

Besides  we  must  consider,  that,  as  obedience  is  our  duly  in 
the  common  course  of  thiu^s,  it  ought  chiefly  to  be  Incul- 
cated; nor  can   any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than 
anxious  care  and  solicitude  in  stating  all  the  coses,  in  whic 
resistance    may   be  allowed.      In   like   manner,   though 
philosopher  reasonably  acknowledges,  in  the  course  of  au 
argument.,  that  the  rules  of  justice  may  be  dispensed  with 
Cases  of  urgent  necessity  ;  what  should  we  think  of  a  preach 
or  cafinist  who  should  make  it  his  chief  study  to  lind  o 
such   cases,  and  enforce   them   with  oil   the  vehemem^o 
argument  and  eloquence?    Would  he  not  be  better  em  ploy 
in  inculcating  the  general  doctrine,  than  in  displaying  Hi 
particular  exceptions,  which  we  are,  perhaps,  but  too  mue 
inclined,  of  ourselves,  to  embrace  and  to  extend? 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons,  which  may  be  pleaded  i 
defence  of  that  party  among  us,  who  hare,  with  so  much 
industry,  propagated  the  maxims  of  resistance;  maxims, 
which,  it  mus::  be  confessed,  are,  in  general,  so  pernicious,  and 
80  destructive  of  civil  society.  The  Jirai  is,  that  their  anta- 
gonists earrj-ing  tho  doctrine  of  obedience  to  such  an  extiu- 
vagant  height,  as  not  only  never  to  mention  the  exceptioua 
in  extraordinary  cases  [which  might,  perhaps,  be  excusable), 
but  even  positively  to  exclude  them  ;  it  became  necessary 
insist  on  these  exceptions,  and  defend  the  rights  of  inju 
truth  and  liberty.  The  jf^rmui,  and,  perhaps,  better  reason 
founded  on  the  nature  of  the  Buitise  constitution  and  fo 
of  government. 

It  is  almost  (Ktculiar  to  our  constitution  to  establish  a  fi 
ma^^istrtitc  with  such  high  pre-eminence  and  dignity,  thu 
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thongh  limited  by  the  lawa,  he  is,  in  a  manner,  bo  far  as 
regards  his  own  person,  above  the  laws,  and  can  nt^ilher  bt* 
questioned  nor  punished  for  any  injury  or  wrong,  which  may 
be  committed  by  hlni.     Uia  uiuiisters  alone,  or  tlioue  tvhu 
act  by  his  commission,  arc  obnoxious  to  justice  ;   and  tvhilti 
the  prince  \s  thus  allured,  by  the  prospect  of  pcreoual  safety, 
to  give  the  laws  their  free  course,  an  equal  security  is,  in 
effect,  obtained  by  the  pnnishnient  of  leaser  offend4ira,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  civil  war  is  avoided,  which  would  be  the 
infallible  consequence,  wt^re  an  attack,  at  every  turn,  made 
directly  upon  the  sovereign.     But  though  the  constitutiou 
pays  thia  salutary  compliment  to  the  prince,  it  can  never 
reasonably  be  understood,  by  that  ma:tim,  to  have  determined 
its  own  destruction,  or  to  have  established  a  tamo  submis- 
sion, where  he  protects  his  ministers,  perseveres  in  injustice, 
and  usurps  the  whole  power  of  the  commonwealth.     This 
case,  indeed,  is  never  expressly  put  by  the  laws;  because  it 
is  impossible  for  them,  in  their  ordinary  course,  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  it,  or  establish,  any   magistrate,  with  superior 
authority,  to  chastise  the  exorbitancies  of  the  prince.     But 
as  a  right  without  a  remedy  would  be  an  absurdity;  the 
remedy,  in  this  ease,  is  the  extraordinary  one  of  resistance, 
when  affairs  come  to  that  extremity,  that  the  constitution 
can  be  defended  by  it  alone.     Resistance  therefore  must,  of 
course,  become  more  frequent  in  the  British  government, 
than  in  others,  which  are  simpler,  and  consist  of  fewer  pni-ts 
and  movements.     Where  the  king  is  an  absolute  sovereign, 
he  has  little  temptation  to  tioniuiit  such  enornious  tyranny 
as  may  justly  provoke  rebellion  :  But  where  he  is  limited, 
his  imprudent  ambition,  without  any  great  vices,  may  run 
him  into  that  perilous  situation.     This  is  frequently  supposed 
to  have  been  the  case  with  CHABLEti  the  First;  and  if  we 
may  now  speak  truth,  after  animosities  are  ceased,  this  wiis 
also  the  case  with  Jamks  the  Second.     Those  were  harmleii!), 
if  not,  in  their  private  character,  good  men ;  but  mistaking 
the  nature  of  our  constitution,  and  engrossing  the   whole 
legislative  power,  it  became  necesaarj'  to  oppose  them  with 
some  vehemextce ;  and  even  to  deprive  the  latter  formally  of 
that  authority,  which  be  had  used  with  such  imprudence  aud 
indiiK;retion. 
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EsSAT  XTV.— 0/  the  Coalitim  of  Parliet.^ 

To  abolish  all  distinctione  of  partj  may  not  bo  practicabl 
perhaps  not  desirable,  in  a  free  ;;overnraent.  The  only  dan- 
lareroiis  parties  aro  such  as  en:ertain  opposite  Tiews  with 
regard  to  the  essentials  of  government,  the  saccession  of 
the  crown,  or  the  more  considerable  pririleges  belonging 
to  the  several  members  of  the  constitution  ;  where  there  is 
no  room  for  any  compromise  or  accommodation,  and  wh 
the  controversy  may  appear  so  momentous  as  to  justify 
an  opposition  by  unus  to  the  pretensions  of  antagonists. 
tliis  nature  was  the  lutiiuusity,  continued  for  above  a  centu 
past,  between  the  parties  in  Enqlaxd;  an  animosity  wfa 
broke  out  sometimes  into  civil  war,  which  occasioned  violen 
revolutions,  and  which  continually  endangered  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  nation.  But  as  there  have  appeared  of 
late  the  strongest  symptoms  of  an  universal  desire  to  abolish 
these  party  distinctions ;  tlxis  tendency  to  a  coalition  aJTurds 
tlie  most  agreeable  prospect  of  future  happiness,  and  ought 
to  be  carefully  cherished  and  promoted  by  every  lover  of 
country. 

There  is  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  promoting  so  g< 
fi4i  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreasonable  insult  and  trium 
of  the  one  party  over  the  other,  to  encourage  mode 
opinions,  to  6iid  the  proper  medium  in  all  disputes,  to 
Buude  each  that  its  antagonist  may  possibly  be  sometimes 
the  right,  and  to  keep  a  balance  in  the  praise  and  bl 
which  we  bestow  on  either  side.    The  two  former  Essa 
concerning  the  original  contract  and  patttive  oheditmcef  ore 
culated  for  this  purpose  with  regard  to  ihe philotiophieal^ 
practical  Lttntroversies  between  the  parties,  and  tend  to  sho 
that  neither  side  are  in  these  respects  so  fully  supported  by 
reason  aa  they  endeavour  to  flatter  themselves.     We  e 
proceed  to  exercise  the  same  nitHleration  with  regard  to 
huttoTTcal  disputes  between  the  parties,  by  proving  that  ea 
of  them  was  jnstified  by  plausible  topics ;  that  there  w 
on  both  sides  wise  men,  who  meant  well  to  their  conntrv  ; 
and  that  the  past  animosity  between  the  factions  had  na 
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better  fonndation  than  narrow  prejudice  or  interested  paa- 
Bion. 

Tbe  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  the  name 
of  whigs,  might  justify,  by  very  specious  argnraenta,  that 
oppositiua  to  the  crown,  from  which  our  present  free  con- 
stitution is  derived.  Though  obliged  to  acknowledg-e,  that 
precedents  in  favour  of  prerogative  had  uniformly  taken  place 
during  many  reigna  before  Chables  the  First,  they  thought, 
that  there  was  no  rea<iou  for  submitting  any  longer  to  so 
dangerous  an  authority.  Such  might  have  been  their  rea- 
soning :  As  the  right-8  of  mankind  are  for  ever  to  be  deemed 
sacred,  no  presoription  of  tj-ranny  or  arbitrary  power  can 
Lave  authority  sufficient  to  abolish  them.  Liberty  is  a  blew- 
ing  80  inestimable,  that,  wherever  there  appears  any  pro- 
bability of  recovering  it,  a  nation  may  willingly  run  many 
hazards,  and  ought  nat  even  to  repine  at  the  greatest  effu- 
sion of  blood  or  dissipation  of  treasure.  All  human  institu- 
tions, and  none  more  than  government,  are  in  continual  fluc- 
tnation.  Kings  are  sure  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
extending  their  prerogatives:  And  if  favourable  incidents  be 
not  also  laid  hold  of  for  extending  and  securing  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  an  universal  despotism  mnst  for  ever 
prevail  amongst  m^mkind.  The  example  of  all  the  neigh- 
btmring  nations  proves,  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  entrust 
with  the  crown  the  same  high  prerogatives,  which  had  for- 
merly been  exercised  during  the  rude  and  simple  ages.  And 
though  the  example  of  many  late  reigns  may  bo  pleaded  in 
favour  of  a  power  in  tlie  prince  somewhat  arbitrary,  more 
remote  reigns  afford  instances  of  stricter  limitations  imposed 
on  the  crown  ;  and  those  pretensions  of  the  parliament,  now 
branded  with  the  title  of  innovations,  are  only  a  recovery  of 
the  jnst  rights  of  the  petiple. 

Tliese  views,  far  from  being  odious,  are  surely  large,  and 
generous,  and  noble ;  To  their  prevalence  and  success  the 
kingdom  owes  its  liberty ;  perhaps  its  learning,  it«  industry, 
commerce,  and  naval  power:  By  them  chie6y  the  Ekolish 
name  is  distinguished  among  the  society  of  nations,  and 
aspires  to  a  rivalship  with  tliat  of  the  freest  and  most  illus- 
triouB  commonwealths  of  antiquity.  But  as  all  these  mighty 
consequences  could  not  reasonably  be  foreseeji  at  the  time 
when  the  contest  began,  the  royalists  of  that  age  wanted  not 
ipecious  arguments  on  their  side,  by  which  they  could  justify 
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tlieir  defence  of  the  then   establUhed  preTog^Hves  of 
princfl.     We  Bhall  state  tlie  (jueation,  a«  it  might  have  ap- 
peartnl  to  them  at  tlie  asaeiubltiig  of  that  parliament,  which, 
by  its  violent  encroachoieuU  on  the  ci-owu,  began  the  civ^h 
wars.  ^1 

Tlie  oTilj  rule  of  government,  they  mi^ht  have  said,  known 
and  acknowledged  among  men,  is  uae  and  practice :  Beaaon 
\s  80  uncertain  a  guide  tliat  it  will  alwuyg  be  exposed  to  doubt 
and  controversy  :  Could  it  eviT  mnder  itself  prevalent  over 
the  people,  men  had  always  retained  it  as  their  sole  rule  of 
conduct :  They  had  atill  coutinned  in  the  primitive,  nnoon- 
nected,  state  of  nature,  without  submitting  to  political 
gaveniment,  whose  sole  basis  is,  not  pure  reason,  but  au- 
thority and  precedent.  Dissolve  these  ties,  you  break  all  the 
bonds  of  civil  Bocicty,  and  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  con- 
sult bi3  private  interest,  by  those  expedients,  which  his 
appetite,  disguised  imder  the  appearance  of  reason,  shall 
dictate  to  him.  The  spirit  of  innovation  is  in  itself  per^^ 
nicious,  however  favourable  its  particular  object  may  eome^H 
times  appear :  A  truth  so  obvious,  that  the  popular  party 
themselves  are  sensible  of  it ;  and  therefore  cover  their  en- 
croachments on  the  crown  by  the  plausible  pretence  of  their 
recovering  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people. 

But  the  present  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  allowing  all  tl 
suppositions  of  that  psj-ty,  hare   been  incontestably  estab- 
lished ever  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  TrDOB ;  a 
period,  which,  as  it  now  coroprehenda  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  may  be  allowed  auffit-ient  to  give  stability  to  any  con- 
stitution.     Would  it  not  have  appeared  ridiculous,  in  th^^ 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  to  have  talkt»d  of  the  r&^| 
publican  constitution  as  the  rule  of  government ;  or  to  have 
supposed,  that  the  former  rights  of  the  senate,  and  consulfc^ 
and  tribunes  were  still  subsisting?  |H 

Bnt  the  present  claims  of  the  ErfGUsn  monarchs  are  muc^^ 
more  favourable  than  thoae  of  the  Rohan  emperors  during 
that  age.  The  authority  of  Anuusfus  was  a  plain  usurpa- 
tion, grounded  only  on  military  violence,  and  forms  such  an 
epoch  in  the  Kohak  history,  as  is  obvious  to  every  reader. 
But  if  Henry  VII.  really,  as  some  pretend,  enlarged  the 
power  of  the  crown,  it  was  only  by  insensible  acquisitions 
which  escaped  the  apprehension  of  the  people,  and 
scarcely  been  remarked  even  by  historians  and   politit 
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Tlie  new  govpmmeut,  if  it  deserve  the  epiiliet,  is  au  imper- 
ceptible tnLnsitioii  from  the  former ;  ia  entirely  engrafted  on 
it;  derives  its  title  fully  from  that  root;  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered only  03  one  of  those  gradual  revolutions,  to  which 
humuu  affairs,  in  every  nation,  will  be  for  ever  subject. 

The  House  of  Tudoe,  and  after  them  that  of  Stuabt, 
exercised  no  prerogatives,  but  what  had  been  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  Plantaoenets.  Not  a  single  branch  of 
their  authority  can  be  said  to  be  an  innovation.  The  onlj 
difference  is,  that,  perhaps,  former  kings  exerted  these  powers 
only  by  intervals,  and  were  not  able,  by  reason  of  the  op- 
position of  their  biirons,  to  render  them  so  steady  a  rule  of 
administration.'  Bnt  the  sole  inference  from  this  fact  is, 
that  those  ancient  times  were  more  turbulent  and  seditious; 
and  that  royal  authority,  the  constitution,  and  the  laws  have 
happily  of  late  gained  the  ascendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now  spealc  of 
recovering  the  ancient  constitution  ?  The  former  controul 
over  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  commons,  but  in  the 
barons :  The  people  hoxl  no  authority,  and  even  little  or  no 
liberty;  till  the  crown,  by  suppressing  these  factious  tyrants, 
enforced  the  execution  of  the  lawn,  and  obliged  all  the  sub- 
jerts  equally  to  respect  each  others  rights,  privil^es,  and 
properties.  If  we  must  return  to  the  ancient  barbarous  and 
'  feudal  constitution ;  let  those  gentlemen,  who  now  behave 
themselves  with  so  much  insolence  to  their  sovereign,  set 
the  first  example.  Let  them  make  court  to  be  admitted  as 
retainers  to  a  neighbounng  baron;  and  by  submitting  to 
slavery  under  him,  acquire  some  protection  to  themselves : 
together  with  the  power  of  exercising  rapine  and  oppression 
ovnr  their  inferior  slaves  and  villains.  This  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  commons  among  their  remote  ancestors. 

But  how  fur  back  must  we  go,  in  having  recourse  to  ancient 
constitutions  and  governments  ?  There  was  a  constitntion 
still  more  ancient  than  that  to  which  these  innovators  affect 
so  much  to  app<^l.     During  that  period  there  was  no  magna 

An  HLro&g  syniptoma  of  «rbitrmry  power 
ID  0oin«  fonnPr  ni^*,  cvvn  »ft<T  riga- 
ing  of  the  ch&rMni.  Tbn  pnwn  tit  ths 
crown  in  Lbitt  «g«  cUpondcd  lean  od  th« 
ronnlilnti'vn  tbiiD  od  tb«  capacity  uid 
ri^or  of  iJi»  pHix-x  who  wnn>  it. 
*  ^GorBtc:  Kihtioa*  U  toQ.j 


*  (EditioDiM  lo  Q  append  ihenot«: 
Th»  author  belieri^  ihut  ho  vna  t.hr  ttnt 
writft  who  adTKiKcd  tluit  ih«  fiunilj 
of  TcDOB  pufiMMW  in  gcn«nil  nor* 
knUtoritjr  lh;in  their  immediate  predr- 
WN»>n> :  An  iipintoii,  whii-h,  hr  hopeK, 
will  b«  luppoftMl  b;  hist/^rr.  but  which 
h«  piopoHM  with  lome  d)flu!enr«.  Then 
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charla  :  The  barona  thcraselvea  possessed  few  regular,  staled 
pri?ilege8  :  And  the  liousi3  of  coiumotis  probably-  liad  not  au 
existence.  m 

It  is  ridiculous  to  liear  tbc  commons,  while  tbey  are  as? 
sanimg,  by  uaiirpation,  the  whole  power  of  govemmeut,  talk 
uf  reviving  ancient  institutions.  Is  it  not  known,  that, 
though  representatives  received  wages  from  their  con- 
siituenfA ;  to  be  a  member  of  the  lower  house  was  always 
considered  ils  a  burden,  and  iiu  exemption  from  it  as  a  pri- 
vilejje  ?  Will  they  persuade  us,  that  power,  wliich,  of  all 
human  acquisilious,  is  the  most  coveted,  and  iu  couLparison 
of  which  even  reputation  and  pleasure  and  riches  are  slighted, 
could  ever  be  regarded  as  a  burden  by  any  man  ? 

The  property,  acquired  of  late  by  the  commons,  it  is  sai^ 
entitles  them  to  more  power  than  their  ancestors  enjoys 
But  to  what  ia  this  encrease  of  their  property  owinpf,  bnt  to 
encrease  of  their  liberty  and  their  security  V  Let  them  thei 
fiire  acknowledge,  that  their  ancestors,  while  the  crown  we 
restrained  by  the  seditions  barons,  really  enjoyed  less  libertj 
than  they  thenistdves  have  attained,  after  the  sovoreign  ac~ 
(jiiirtnl  the  ascendant:  And  let  them  enjoy  Unit  liberty  with 
moderation ;  and  not  forfeit  it  by  new  exorbitant  claims, 
aucl  by  rendering  it  a  pretence  fur  endless  innovations. 

The  true  rule  of  government  is  the  present  established 
practice  of  tiie  age.  That  has  nxost  authority,  because  it  is 
recent :  It  is  also  best  known,  for  the  same  reason.  Wha^H 
has  assured  those  tribunes,  that  the  Plantagenkts  did  nott^| 
exercise  as  high  acts  of  authority  as  the  TuDons  9  Historians, 
they  say,  do  not  mention  them.  But  historians  are  also  silent 
with  regard  to  the  chief  exei'tions  of  prerogative  by  the 
TcDORs.  Where  any  power  or  prerogative  is  fully  and  un- 
doubtedly established,  the  exercise  of  it  passes  for  a  tiling  of 
coarse,  and  readily  escapes  the  notice  of  history  and  annals. 
Had  we  no  other  monuments  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  than 
what  we  preserved  even  by  Cahdkn,  the  most  copious, 
judicious,  and  exact  of  our  historians,  we  should  be  entirelj 
ignorant  of  the  most  important  maxima  of  her  government. 

Was  not  the  present  monarchical  government,  in  its  full 
extent,   authorized    by   lawyers,   recommended   by   divines, 
acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiesced  in,  nay  passionately^ 
chfirished,  by  the  people  in  general ;  and  all  this  during 
perii>d  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  till  of  lat< 
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•without  the  smallest  murmur  or  controversy  P  This  general 
consent  aurelj,  during  so  long  a  timG,  must  be  fiufficient  to 
render  a  constitution  legal  and  valid.  If  the  orij^in  of  all 
power  be  derived,  as  is  pretended,  from  the  people;  here  is 
their  consent  in  the  fullest  and  most  ample  terms  that  can 
be  desired  or  inmgin'd. 

But  the  people  must  not  pretend,  because  they  can,  by 
their  consent,  lay  the  foundationH  of  government,  that  there- 
fore they  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their  pleasure,  to  overthrow 
and  subvert  them.  There  is  no  end  of  these  seditious  and 
arrogant  claims.  The  power  of  the  crown  is  now  openly 
struck  at :  The  nobility  are  also  in  visible  peril :  The  gentry 
will  soon  follow :  The  popular  leaders,  who  will  then  assume 
the  name  of  gentry,  will  next  be  exposed  to  danger ;  And  the 
people  themselves,  having  become  incapable  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  Ijing  under  the  restraint  of  no  authority,  must, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  admit,  instead  of  their  legal  and  mild 
snonarchs,  a  succession  of  military  and  despotic  tyrants. 

Thesfl  consequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  pre- 
sent fury  of  the  people,  though  glossed  over  by  pretpnsinns  to 
civil  liberty,  is  in  reaUty  incited  by  the  fanaticism  of  religion ; 
a  principle  the  most  blind,  headstrong,  and  ungovernable,  by 
which  human  nature  can  possibly  be  actuated.  Popular  rage 
is  dreadful,  from  whatever  motive  derived :  But  must  bo  at- 
•tendcd  with  the  most  pernicious  con sequenaes,  when  it  arises 
from  a  principle,  which  disclaims  all  controul  by  human  law, 
reason,  or  authority. 

These  are  the  arguments,  which  each  party  may  make  use 
of  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors,  during  that 
great  crisis.  The  event,  if  that  can  be  admitted  as  a  reason, 
has  shown,  that  the  arguments  of  the  popular  party  were 
better  founded ;  but  perhaps,  according  to  the  established 
maxims  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  the  views  of  the  royalists 
ought,  before-hund,  to  have  appeared  more  solid,  more  eaf^, 
and  more  legal.  But  this  is  certiiin,  tliat  the  greater  mode- 
ration we  now  employ  in  representing  past  events ;  the 
nearer  shall  we  be  to  produce  a  full  coalition  of  the  parties, 
and  an  entire  acquiescence  in  our  present  establishment. 
Moderation  is  of  advantage  to  every  establishment :  Nothing 
but  zeal  can  overturn  a  settled  power:  And  an  over-active 
seal  in  friends  is  apt  to  beget  a  like  spirit  in  antagonists. 
The  transition  from  a  moderate  opposition  iigainst  an  es- 
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tablisbment,  to  an  entire  acc^uiescence  in   it,  u  easy 
insensible. 

There  are  many  iuvincible  argnraonts,  which  should  induce 
the   malcontent  party  to  acquiesce  entirely  in  the  present^— 
Bettlemcnt  ol'  the  constitution.     They  now  find,  that  tha^| 
spirit  of  civil  liberty,  thoug'h  at  first  connected  with  religious 
funaticiam,  coiild  pur>;e  itself  from  that  poUution,  and  appear 
under  a  more  genuine  and  engaging  aspect ;  a  Mend  to  tol&- 
rution,  and  an  eucourager  of  all  the  eiiJarged  and  generous 
sentimcutfi  that  do  honour  to  human  nature.     They  may 
obserrc,  that   the  popular  claims   could   stop    at  a  propeo^f 
period ;  and  after  retrenching  the  high  claims  of  preivgatiT©,^^ 
could  still  maintain  a  due  respect  to  monarchy,  to  nobility, 
and  to  all  ancient  institutions.      Above  all,  they  must  be 
sensible,  that  the  very  principle,  which  made  the  strengULj 
of  their  party,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  chief  authority^ 
has  now  deserted  them,  and  gone  over  to  their  antagonists.' 
The  plan  of  liberty  is  settled  ;  ita  happy  eSects  are  proved  by 
experience;  a  long  tract  of  time  has  given  it  stability;  and 
whoever  would  attempt  to  overturn  it,  and  to  recall  the  past 
government  or  abdicated  family,  would,  besides  other  more 
criminal  imputations,  he  exposed,  in  their  turn,  to  the 
proach  of  faction  and  innovation.     While  they  peruse 
history  of  peat  events,  they  ought  to  reflect,  both  that  th( 
lights  of  the  crown  are  long  since  annihilated,  and  that  the 
tyranny,  and  violence,  and  oppression,  to  which  they  oft«n 
gave  rise,  ore  ills,  Irom  which  the  established  liberty  of  the 
oonatitiition  has  now  at  last  happily  protected  the  people. 
These  reflections  will  prove  a  better  security  to  our  freedom 
and  privileges,  than  to  deny,  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence 
of  fa;;t8,  that  such  regal  powers  ever  had  an  existence.   There 
is  not  a  more  effectual  methtul  of  betraying  a  cause,  than  to 
lay  the  streaa  of  the  argument  on  a  wrong  place,  and  by 
disputing  an  untenable  post,  enure  the  adversaries  to  sucoeaSj 
and  victory. 


lore 
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'  EsBAT  XV. — Of  ihfi  Protestant  SweeMitnu 

T  BUPPOSE,  that  a  member  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Ein^ 
William  or  Queen  AifNE,  while  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  Succession  was  yet  uncertain,  were  deUberating 

'  [For  th?  history  nf  th(  fublicilJuo  wf  thin  Ki»«y,  »w  p.  48.] 
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'eonceruing  tlie  pariv  he  would  chuse  in  that  important 
question,  and  weighing,  with  impartiality,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  oo  eacb  side.  I  believe  the  following 
particulars  would  have  entered  into  his  consideration. 

He  would  easily  perceive  the  great  advantage  resulting 
from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family;  by  which  we 
should  preserve  the  succession  clear  and  undisputed,  free 
from  a  pretender,  with  such  a  specious  title  aa  that  of  blood, 
which,  wilh  the  uiullitudo,  is  always  the  claim,  the  strongest 
aud  most  easily  comprehended.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  as  many 
have  done,  that  the  question  with  regard  to  gwernorty  inde- 
pendent of  govcmm<'nt,  is  frivolous,  and  little  worth  disputing, 
much  less  fighting  about  The  generality  of  mankind  never 
will  enter  into  these  sentiments ;  and  it  is  mucb  happier,  I 
believe,  for  society,  that  they  do  not,  but  rather  continue  in 
tbeir  natural  prepossessions,  fiow  could  stability  be  preserved 
in  any  monarchical  government,  {wbicb,  though,  perhaps, 
not  the  best,  is,  and  always  haa  been,  the  mont  common  of 
any)  unless  men  had  so  passionate  a  regard  for  the  true  heir 
of  their  royal  family;  and  even  though  he  be  weak  in  under- 
standing, or  infirm  in  years,  gave  him  so  sensible  a  preference 
above  persons  the  moat  accomplished  in  shining  talents,  or 
celebrated  for  great  atchieveraentsi'  Would  not  every  popular 
leader  put  in  his  claim  at  every  vacancy,  or  even  without  any 
vacancy;  and  the  kingdom  become  the  theatre  of  perpetual 
wars  and  convulsions '?  The  condition  of  the  Rohan  empire, 
sorely,  was  not,  in  this  respect,  mnch  to  be  envied ;  nor  is 
that  of  the  'Eastern  nations,  who  pay  little  regard  to  the  titles 
of  their  sovereign,  but  sacrifice  th^m,  everyday,  to  the  caprice 
or  momentary  humour  of  the  populace  or  soldiery.  It  is  but  a 
foolish  wi8dom,which  is  so  carefully  displayed,  in  undervaluing 
princes,  and  placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  uf 
mankind.  To  be  sure,  an  anat^miist  finds  no  more  in  the 
greatest  monarch  titan  in  the  lowest  |>easaut  or  day-labourer ; 
and  a  moralist  may,  perhaps,  frequently  find  less.  But  what 
do  all  these  reflections  tend  toV  We,  all  of  na,  still  retain 
thne  prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  and  family  ;  and  neither 
in  our  serious  occupations,  nor  most  careleaa  amusemeuta, 
can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  A  tragedy,  that  should 
represent  the  adventures  of  sailors,  or  porters,  ur  even  of 
private  gentlemen,  would  presently  disgust  us;  bat  one  that 
introduces  kings  and  princes,  ocqnirefc  in  our  eyes  an  air  uf 
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importance  and  dignity.  Or  should  a  man  be  able,  by  his 
superior  wisdom,  to  get  entirely  above  such  prepossession b, 
he  would  soon,  by  means  of  the  same  wisdom,  ngain  bring 
himself  dowu  to  them,  for  tlte  suke  of  society,  whose  welfaK^y 
he  would  perceive  to  be  intimately  connected  with  them,  Fai^H 
from  endeavouring  to  undeceive  the  people  in  this  particnl&r,  ^^ 
ho  would  cherish  such  sentiments  of  reverence  to  their 
princes;  as  requisite  to  preserve  a  due  subordinatioa  in 
society.  And  though  the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  meu  be 
often  sacrificed  t^^  muintaiu  a  king  in  possession  of  his  throne, 
or  preserve  the  right  of  succession  undisturbed,  he  entertains 
no  indignation  at  the  loss,  on  pretence  that  every  individual 
of  these  was,  perhaps,  in  himself,  as  valuable  as  the  prince 
he  served.  He  considers  the  consequences  of  \iolatiug  the 
hereditary  right  of  kings :  Consequences,  which  may  be  felt 
for  many  centuries ;  while  the  loss  of  several  thousand  men 
brings  so  little  prejudiL*e  to  a  large  kingdom,  that  it  may  not 
be  perceived  a  few  years  after. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  succession  are  of  an  oppo* 
site  nature,  and  arise  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  it 
violates  hereditary  right;  and  places  ou  the  throne  a  prince, 
to  whom  birth  gave  no  title  to  that  dignity.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  history  of  this  islajid,  that  the  privileges  of  the 
people  have,  during  near  two  centuries,  been  continually 
upon  the  encrease,  by  the  division  of  the  church-lands,  by 
the  alienations  of  the  barons*  estates,  by  the  progress  of 
trtule,  and  above  all,  by  the  happiness  of  our  situation,  which, 
for  a  long  time,  gave  us  sufficient  security,  without  any  stand- 
ing army  or  ntilitary  estiLUshment.  On  the  contrary,  publiQ^y 
liberty  has,  almost  in  every  other  nation  of  Epropk,  been^^| 


during  the  same  period,  extremely  upon  the  decline  ;  while 


It  was  nothing  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  some  of  our 
Bkitish  sovereigns  mistook  the  natnre  of  the  constitution,  at 
least,  the  genius  of  the  people ;  and  as  they  embraced  all  the 
favourable  preceflents  left  them  by  their  anceatora,  they  ovei^       i 
looked  all  thoae  which  were  contrary,  and  which  supposed  ft^| 
limitntion  in  our   government.      They  were  encouraged  in^^ 
this  mislukr,  by  the  example  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes, 
'  tOoTwic:  Rlition*  H  to  N.] 
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viho  bearing  the  same  title  or  appellation,  and  beings  adorned 
with  the  same  eiisif^ns  of  authority,  naturally  led  them  to 
claim  the  same  powers  and  prerogatives,  'ft  appears  from 
the  speeches,  and  proclamations  of  Jame8  I.  and  tbe  whole 
train  of  that  prince's  actions,  as  well  as  his  son's,  that  he  re- 
garded the  Enolirh  government  as  a  simple  monarchy,  and 
never  imagined  that  any  considerable  part  of  his  subjects  en- 
tertAined  a  contrary  idea.  This  opinion  made  those  monorchs 
discover  their  pretensions,  without  preparing  any  force  to 
support  them ;  and  even  without  reserve  or  disguise,  which 
are  always  employed  by  those,  who  enter  upon  any  new  pro- 
ject, or  endeavour  to  innovate  in  any  poveniment.  The  flat- 
tery of  courtiers  farther  'confirmed  their  prejudices;  and 
above  all,  that  of  the  clergy,  who  from  several  passages  of 


•  [Forthisiipiit«iioeaocl the  neit.  Edi- 
tions UtopMRdfts  followB;  KloP.io 
•  not^t  If  Kppnnrx  from  lhoi>p«<icho«,  nnil 

JrocliinatioDs>,  ucd  whol«  tjun  ef  King 
AiUK  I-'a  ACtiiJiiti.  nil  wull  u  his  sau'm, 
tbst  tb«7cot]iiidored  the  KirausH  soTfTD- 
neDi  nil  ft  HOipIff  monan-.hy,  Hiia  m-Vfir 
inutgiiwd  thai  any  coitsiiii^rnblt^  piirl  of 
ihsir  iii^jwt*  rntcrtiiinwl  h  mnln^ry 
ide^    Tbui  inAd«  tb«ni  dwcover  tiieir 

t'l  vapport  th«m  ;  and  erca  vicltout  ra- 
Mm  or  di^uiw,  vliteh  im  nlvmyn  em- 
ploy«d  bjr  tbosv,  vho  tenter  upiia  toy 
new  pTcyMt,  or  cnduavaur  to  innnTab) 
in  any  gnTominvRt.  King  Jaidb  t^ld 
bis  prirliuRivnt  pWinlT,  wtieo  tKey  mvd- 
dlvd  in  stntv  nffiiin,  A'e  tnitir  uitm  ere- 
fidam,  H«  naed  kUo,  nt  his  table,  in 
pronuKuou*  oontpAnirs,  to  wlvnec*  hia 
DDtions.  in  a  nunnrr  KtiU  mor*  undis- 
guisnl :  A.i  wa  may  Imni  fnun  it  story 
told  in  the  lif«  <>r  Mr.  Waixkii,  nnd 
which  Uuit  poei  umiI  rmqm-ntljr  to  n> 
Mat.  When  Mr.  Waixkb  wsb  yoQBg, 
be  bad  tlii»  cufioeitT  to  gn  to  court ;  nnd 
be  stood  in  th«  circis,  and  mw  King 
Jamis  dino,  w-hnK.  amongtt  otiier  con- 
Moj,  tbere  sat  at  tAldo  two  biibopa. 
Tba  King,  openir  and  aloud.  piopo««d 
this  quaction,  wlttChtr  At  miffU  not 
tmltt  mil  m^jteU  mewiy,  «bAmi  k$  kai 
coeaaimfttr  U,  witiemt  ^tlii»/on»aiiti/ 
efforiptmtmi '  Th^  one  bishop  rmdiiy 
replied,  Godforhid  you  skonid  not:  For 
gm  art  Ihr  brmlk  nf  o^r  na^rU*.  Tba 
othar  bisbop  dsdiiwd  aiunreriBjc,  and 


■aid  bairns  Dot  dtilled  in  mrtinni(<nUf7 
mses:  But  npon  the  Kind's  ur;giug 
him,  nnd  myin^  he  would  fuimit  of  D't 
eruion.  his  loHship  replied  Toiy  plea- 
annily,  (TXv,  tfm,  J  ihmi  yntr  Tru\}r*tg 
maylavfuilv  tnkr  my  brotAer'i  m^•nfy : 
For  *#'  o/rm  it.  Is  Sir  Vavhu 
Kalsioh's  pnfaoe  to  th«  Hinoiy  of  tho 
WuHd,  there  is  ihin  rrmnrkabte  pnBsape. 
I*siLiP  II.  hf/  $ir>-ng  hand  and  mit/n 
/»rrr,  aUrmjitrd  to  makr  kim»tif  not 
only  on  abanluto  noniuefa  orer  tht 
Metheriand*,  iike  unto  tMr  Inivft  and 
tovertujnt  of  EnflUuid  Vtd  Fnuice  ;  bul 
Turk-likf.  lotrtad  under  Us /M  aS  thtir 
nahirei  and  /nndamentaH'nrii.pripiJtyr*, 
aid  anIvHt  riffhlt.  SfKMAKB,  spoatliig 
of  some  grants  of  tho  Kmuijsu  Itiogti  to 
the  lam  corporation*,  sfiys. '  All  wbieb, 
tbo',  at  tbfl  time  of  thnir  tnl  gmnt, 
they  vere  lolemlle,  and  perbips  reason- 
able, yet  nnw  tire  raoet  unreRaoDabln 
and  inconvenient.  Bat  all  these  will 
MAily  be  cut  off  with  the  superior  piif«r 
ot  h«r  m^ea^'s  prerogatiTs,  a^inst 
which  her  own  gmnta  are  not  to  ba 
pleadsd  or  inforem.'  Statt  ofhaiAMit, 
p.  1637.  Edit.  1709. 

As  the»e  Wflr«  rery  coounon,  if  itot, 
perbnpti,  tho  unirorMl  notions  of  iba 
ti  mefl,  the  two  first  princes  of  tbs  hoosa 
nf  9TDk»T  wrra  Ihp  moro  oxonsabls  for 
tlieir  misiaie.  And  Kuiif.'  inilableto 
hi*  ukumI  malienily  huI  partiality, 
seems  to  trMt  tOMn  with  too  nneb  sa- 
Tcrit  v.  Upon  aecf mat  of  iL 

*  (Blinded  than :  Bditiona  U  to  N.] 


'  [Gditioas  H  and  I  raud  :  Tbc  most  judidous  of  biatoriaoB.] 
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ecnpfvre^  and  tlieae  wrestecl  too,  hail  erected  a  regular  and 
avowed  system  of  arbitrary  power.     The  only  method  of  de- 
stroyiiiEf,  at  once,  all  thctk;  high  claims  and  pretensions,  wa« 
to  depart  from  the  true  hereditary  line,  and  choose  a  prince, 
who,  being  plainly  a  creature  of  the  public,  and  receiving  the 
crown  on  conditions,  expressed  and  avowed,  found  his  au- 
thority established  on  the  same  bottom  with  the  privileges  ^j 
of  the  people.    By  electing  him  in  the  royal  line,  we  cat  off  ^| 
all  hopes  of  ambitions  subjects,  who  might,  in  future  emer-  ^^ 
geucics,  disturb  tlie  government  by  their  cabals  and  preten- 
sions t  By  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  iu  his  family,  we 
avoided  all  the  inconveuiencieaof  elective  monarchy  :  And  by 
excluding  the  lineal  heir,  we  secured  all  our  coustitntionai       « 
limitations,  and  rendered  our  government  uniform  and  of  a  ^M 
piece.    The  people  cherish  monarchy,  because  protected  by  ^^ 
it :  The  monarch  favours  liberty,  because  created  by  it.    And 
thus  every  advantage  is  obtained  by  the  new  establishment, 
as  far  as  human  skill  and  wisdom  can  extend  itself. 

These  are  the  separate  advantages  of  firing  the  succession, 
either  in  the  house  of  Stuabt,  or  iu  that  of  Hanovkk.  There 
are  also  disadvantages  in  each  establishment,  which  an  im- 
partial patriot  would  ponder  and  examine,  in  order  to  form 
a  just  judgment  upon  the  whole. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  protefitaut  succession  consist  in 
the  foreign  dominions,  which  ai-e  possessed  by  the  princes  of 
the  Hanover  line,  and  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 
engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wara  of  the  continent,  and 
lose  us,  in  some  measure,  the  inestimable  advantage   we 
possess,  of  being  surrounded  aud  guarded  by  the  sea,  which  ^j 
we  command.     The  disadvantages  of  recalling  the  abdicated  ^M 
family  consist  chiefly  in  their  religion,  which  is  more  preju-  " 
dicial  to  society  than  that  established  amongst  ua,  is  contrary  ^j 
to  it,  and  affords  no  tolemtion,  or  peace^  or  security  to  any^f 
other  communion.  ^^ 

It  appears  to  me,  that  those  advantages  and  disadvanta^a 
are  allowed  on  both  sides ;  at  least,  by  every  one  wlio  is  at  all 
susceptible  of  argument  or  reasoning.  No  subject,  however 
loyal,  pretends  to  deny,  that  the  disputed  title  and  foreign 
dominions  of  the  present  royal  family  are  a  loss.  Nor  is 
there  any  partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  but  will  confess,  that 
the  claim  of  hereditary,  indefeasible  right,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  arc  also  disadvantages  in  that  family.     It 
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beluugs,  tliereiure,  to  a  pliilosophur  uJone,  who  is  of  neitber 
port/,  to  put  all  tht;  circiimstLincea  iu  the  scale,  and  assi^ 
to  each  of  them  its  propei*  poise  and  inilucnce.  Such  a  one 
will  readily,  at  first,  acknowledge  thiit  all  political  questionB 
are  infinitely  complicated,  autl  that  there  scarcely  ever 
occurs,  in  any  deliberation,  a  choice,  which  is  either  purely 
good,  or  purely  ill.  Consequences,  mixed  and  varied,  uiay  be 
foreseen  to  flow  from  every  meosare :  And  many  couse- 
quences,  unforscen,  do  always,  iu  fiict,  result  from  every  one. 
Hesitation,  and  reserve,  and  suspense,  are,  therefore,  the  only 
sentiments  he  brings  to  this  essay  or  trial.  Or  if  he  indulges 
any  passion,  it  is  that  of  derision  a^jainst  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude, who  are  always  clamorous  and  dogmatical,  even  in  the 
nicest  questions,  of  which,  from  want  of  temper,  perhaps  still 
more  than  of  understanding,  they  are  altogether  unfit  judges. 

But  to  say  something  more  determinate  on  this  head,  the 
following  reflectiuus  will,  I  ho]>e,  show  the  temper,  if  not  the 
undcrstandiug  of  a  philosopher. 

Were  wo  to  judge  merely  by  first  appearances,  and  by  past 
experience,  we  must  elUow  that  the  advantages  of  a  parliamen- 
tary title  in  the  house  of  Hanover  ar*»  greater  tlmn  those  of 
an  undisputed  hereditary  title  in  the  house  of  Stdaut  ;  and 
that  our  fathers  acted  wisely  in  preferring  the  former  to  the 
latter.  So  long  as  the  house  of  Stuabt  ruled  in  Gkeat 
Britain,  which,  with  some  interruption,  was  above  eighty 
years,  the  government  was  kept  in  a  continual  fever,  by  the 
contention  between  the  privileges  of  the  people  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown.  If  arms  were  dropped,  the  noise  of 
disputes  continued  ;  Or  if  these  were  silenced,  jealousy  still 
corroded  the  heart,  and  threw  the  nation  into  an  unnatural 
ferment  and  disorder.  And  while  we  were  thus  occupied  in 
domestic  disputes,  a  foreign  power,  dangerous  to  public 
liberty,  erected  itself  in  £uro|>e,  without  any  opposition  from 
us,  and  even  sometimes  with  our  assistance. 

But  during  these  last  sixty  years,  when  a  parliamentary 
establishment  has  taken  place  j  whatever  factions  may  have 
prevailed  either  among  the  people  or  in  public  assemblies, 
the  whole  force  of  our  constitution  has  always  &Uen  to  one 
side,  and  an  uninterrupted  harmony  has  bren  preserved 
between  our  princes  and  our  parliaments.  Public  liberty, 
with  internal  peace  and  order,  has  Hourished  almost  without 
intemiption :  Trade  and  manufat'tures,  and  agriculture,  have 
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encreaaed  :  The  arts,  and  sciences,  and  philoBOphy,  have  b«B 
cultivated.  Even  religious  parties  have  been  necessitatpd  to  ^j 
lay  aside  their  mutual  rancour:  And  the  glory  of  the  natioA^| 
has  sprcatl  itaelf  all  over  Euhope  j  '  derived  equally  from  our'^^ 
progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  from  valour  and  Kuccess  in 
war.  So  long  and  so  gloriouR  a  period  no  natiou  almost  can 
boaat  of:  Nor  is  there  another  instance  in  the  whole  history  ^^ 
of  mankind,  that  so  many  millions  of  people  have,  dunug^f 
such  a  space  of  time,  been  held  together,  in  a  manuer  so  ' 
free,  so  rational,  and  so  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature. 

But  though  tliis  recent  experience  seenis  clearly  to  decide 
in  favour  of  the  present  establishment,  there  are  some  cir- 
cmnstaucea  to  be  thrown  into  the  other  scale;  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  regulate  our  judgment  by  one  event  or  example. 

We  have  had  tvru  rebellione  duriug  the  flourishing  period 
above   mentioned,   besides   plots   and   conspiracies  without 
nnnibcr.     And  if  noue  of   these  have  produced  any  very 
fatal  event,  wc  may  ascribe  our  escape  chiefly  to  the  narrow 
genius  of  those  princes  vrho  disputed  our  establishment ;  and 
we  may  esteem  onraelvcs  so  far  fortunate.    But  the  claims  of  ^J 
tiie  banished  family,  I  fear,  are  not  yet  antiquated ;  and  who^f 
can  foretel,  that  their  future  attempts  will  produce  no  greatw  " 
disorder  ? 

The  disputes  between  privilege  and  prerogative  may  easily 
be  composed  by  laws,  and  votes,  and  conferences,  and  con- 
cessions ;  where  there  is  tolerable  temper  or  prudence  on 
both  sides,  or  on  either  side.  Among  contending  titles,  the 
question  can  only  be  determined  by  the  sword,  and  by  devaa-j 
tation,  and  by  civil  war. 

A  prince,  who  fills  the  throne  with  a  disputed  title,  darel| 
not  arm  his  subjects  ;  the  only  method  of  securing  a  people] 
fully,  both  against  domestic  oppression  and  foreign  conquest,! 

Notwithstanding  our  riches  and  renown,  what  a  critical] 
escape  did  we  make,  by  the  late  peace,  from  dangers,  whichj 
were  owing  not  so  much  to  bad  conduct  and  ill  success 
war,  aa  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  mortgaging  our  financea,] 
and  the  still  more  pernicious  maxim  of  never  pajing  off  oui 
incumbrances  P      Such  fatal  measures  would  not  probably 


'  [For(bT«inAindMof  thiawatMice, 
Kditiocft  U  to  P  Kubclituttt :  While  ws 
•Uad  (Ld  balwnrk  ngniniit  oppreMJcn. 


anrt  the  gnnt  untAgociiT  of  ihftt  pomr 
which  ihrratAiui  eTfu-ji'  peopla  with 
qnostftRil  subjection.] 
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havo  been  embraced,  had  it  not  been  to  secure  a  precarioaa 
establish  meat.' 

But  to  coannoe  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be  em- 
braced rather  than  a  parliamentary  one,  which  is  not  sup- 
j>orted  bj  any  other  views  or  motives ;  a  man  needs  only 
transport  himself  back  to  the  acra  of  the  rpstoration,  and 
suppose,  that  ha  had  hod  a  seat  m  that  parliament  which 
recalled  the  royal  family,  and  put  a  period  to  the  greatest 
disorders  that  ever  arose  from  the  opposite  pretensions  of 
prince  and  people.  What  would  have  been  thoujjht  of  one, 
that  had  proposed,  at  that  time,  to  set  a^ide  Charles  II, 
and  settle  the  crown  on  the  Bulte  of  Yokk  or  Gloucester, 
merely  in  order  to  exclude  all  high  claims,  like  those  of  their 
father  and  grandfather  9  Would  not  such  a  one  have  been 
regarded  as  an  extravagant  projector,  who  loved  dangerous 
remedies,  and  could  tamper  and  play  with  a  governmeut  and 
national  constitution,  like  a  quack  with  a  sickly  patient  ? ' 

In  reality,  the  reason  assigned  by  the  nation  for  excluding 
the  race  of  Stuabt,  and  so  many  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  is  not  on  account  of  their  hereditary  title  (a  reason, 
which  would,  to  vulgar  apprehensions,  have  appeared  alto- 
gether absurd],  but  on  account  of  their  religion.  Which 
leads  us  to  compare  the  disadvantages  above  mentioned,  in 
each  established. 

I  confess,  that,  considering  the  matter  in  general,  it  were 
much  to  be  wished,  that  our  prince  had  no  foreign  dominions^ 
and  could  conBne  all  his  attention  to  the  government  of  tliis 
island.  For  not  to  mention  some  real  inconveniencies  that 
may  reault  from  territories  on  the  continent,  they  afford  such 
a  handle  for  calumny  and  defamation,  as  is  greedily  seized 
by  the  pt-ople,  always  disposed  to  think  ill  of  their  superiors. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  Uanoves,  is,  per- 


■  fEditioQi  H  to  P  add  tba  note : 
Tlnfo  who  coiutidiT  Itow  nmivreAl  thJB 
{wmiciuu*  pnu.ti<:«  of  I<>DJit>g  luui  bo- 
coroe  nil  orivr  KosnpK,  niAjr  p(irlM[M  <li»> 
pule  thJt  lut  opinion.  But  we  Isjr 
under  lesa  Dteeuitj  thut  other  MaIm.) 

*  [Edilioni  H  to  P  adil  lb*  following 
pAnenpb :  The  ■drkDtag'v  which  n- 
•ult  frnm  a  (MtrliAtaentarjr  title,  pr«fur- 
nil;  to  u  hsnditary  one,  tbo'  they  nn- 
gHAt,  an  loo  nflfMa  vm  to  enter  into 
th«  nocrptioD  of  the  Tol{sr.  Ttin  bnllc 
of  iBAakind  would  Mver  tllov  them  to 


be  sufflcicnl  for  oommittJngiwhat  wnnM 
l>«rt>fpuder]a«sa  injuitire  to  the  prince. 
Thejr  muat  be  flaj^Tt«H  I7  tome  anM, 
popaUr,  »Dd  bmilinr  topics;  kuu  wuo 
mea.  though  eonrinoNl  of  their  force, 
would  reject  them,  is  coiDpliAnca  witji 
the  wooknrM  itnd  preJudiriM  of  the  peo- 
ple. Ad  iocioMhtng  tyrmnt  or  deladed 
btXOl  alone,  by  hiit  nian»utoi.-t,  is  able 
lo  enmge  the  niUou,  aod  r<»der  tmo- 
ticabls  what  vu  alwirt  pwfavpK  oetir* 
•We-l 
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hap3,  the  spot  of  fpround  in  Europe  the  least  inconvenien 
for  a  King  of  Esglakd.     It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Gkrmant,  ^i 
at  a  distance  from  the  great  powers,  which  are  oar  natnrat^| 
rivals:  It  ia  protectf^d  hy  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  well  as^^ 
bj  the  arms  of  ita  own  sovereign  :  And  it  servea  onlj  to  con- 
nect us  more  cloaely  with  the  house  of  Austria,  our  nataral 

The  religions  [>er8nasion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  ia  an  xn*^| 
convenience  of  a  much  deeper  dye,  and  would  threaten  us  ' 
with  much  mon;  dismal  consequences.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  with  its  train  of  priests  and  friers,  In  more  expensive 
thau  ours:  Even  though  unaccompanied  with  its  natural 
attendants  of  inquisitorii,  and  stakes,  and  gibbets,  it  is  less 
tolerating :  And  not  content  with  dividing?  the  sacerdotal 
from  the  regal  office  (which  must  be  prcjtidiciafto  any  state), 
it  bestows  the  former  on  a  foreigner,  who  has  always  a  sepa- 
rate interest  from  that  of  the  public,  and  may  often  have  an 
opposite  one. 

But  were  this  religion  ever  so  advantageous  to  society,  itis 
contrary  to  that  which  is  established  among  us,  and  which 
is  likely  to  keep  possession,  for  a  long  time,  of  the  minds  of 
the  people.  And  though  it  is  mach  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
progress  of  reason  will,  by  degrees,  abate  the  •  acrimony  of 
opposite  religions  all  over  Europe  ;  yet  the  spirit  of  mod(»ra- 
tion  has,  as  yet,  made  too  slow  advances  to  be  entirely 
tmstod.' 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  settlement  in 
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>  [EditioDR  H  to  1>  inBMt  th«  follow- 
ing panigrapb  ;  In  the  last  wur,  it  has 
been  of  BetTiM  tfi  um,  !i_t  furnishing  no 
with  a  ci)n?i(l*ita.!>If  ("xly  of  ftuxiliary 
troop!*,  itie  liravrv-t  iiiii  triost  fitirJifii!  in 
tfce  world.  The  K!p>.tor  of  hjtUortK  is 
the  cinly  t^ansidi^mblo  prinoo  \u  the  em- 
pxx«,  wko  has  purEuol  no  »ppiinitv  (md. 
and  IiAA  nii»ed  up  nn  utiik  jiriti^DsiunB, 
durioR  tbo  Into  commot)OR»  of  Kmom ; 
hut  Wx  Rctj^,  i«ll  nliing,  with  theitiiriiity 
of  a  King  of  Brit*i:«.  And  ctpf  since 
fhh  (u'l-ps.iton  of  thdt  family,  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  eliuw  nny  hnrm  wo  hare 
ever  receirKl  from  thu  ek'CtotaJ  do- 
tninionH,  wiir«pt  thtit  "liort  diKgiiBt  in 
1 71 84  with  C'ii4Ri-iw  XJI.,  who,  reguli- 
tJDg  t)i[n»ii'1f  hy  tnAiima  very  di&rent 


trom  those  of  other  prince*;  tiud«  a  Mf- 
ftditui  c|Uflr™l  of  every  public  injnrjr] ' 

*  [Tlia  virulent  acrimoDy:  Bditiou 
HtoN/| 

■  [Etlilione  H  to  P  ad.l :  Tho  condnirt 
of  the  Sxxox  fimily.  whw*  th«  Mini 
pcraon  can  lie  a  CAtholio  King  and  Pro- 
tralant  Elector,  ta.  perbiips.  the  flnt 
iiiMnnoii.  in  mofiffTi  ttm^'s.  of  so  nason- 
iblr  and  pnid«nt  a  bcharimir.  And  ill* 
Rniiiual  |imgrr«B  of  tho  Catholic  auper- 
stilifjn  doc*,  l^vcn  Uicrc,  prognorticat*  & 
speedy  ftltcnition :  Afler  which,  'tis 
jiwlly  to  bs  apppebended,  Um  perwcu- 
tion«  will  pnt  a  ipsedy  perirtd  bi  th* 
PnitwlAOt  religioo  in  the  pince  or  )U 
natiTity.] 


[EditioiLs  0  and  F  append  tbc  not«  :  Thi^  wm  pab]i«bed  in  1762.] 
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le  family  of  Stuart,  which  frees  ns  from  a  diepnled  title, 
seem  to  bear  some  proportion  witli  those  of  the  aettlement 
in  the  family  of  Hanover,  which  frees  tis  from  the  claims  of 
prerogative :  But  at  the  same  time,  its  disadTantnges,  by 
placing  on  the  throne  a  Roman  Catholic,  are  greater  than 
those  of  the  other  eatahlishment,  in  settling-  the  crown  on  « 
foreign  prince.  What  party  an  icnpartial  patriot,  in  the 
reign  of  K.  William  or  Q.  Anne,  would  have  chosen  amidst 
these  opposite  views,  may,  perhaps,  to  some  appejir  hard  to 
determine.' 

But  the  settlement  in  the  House  of  Hanover  has  actually 
taken  place.  The  princes  of  that  family,  withont  intrigue, 
witJiout  cabal,  without  solicitation  on  their  part,  have  been 
called  to  mount  our  throne,  by  the  united  voice  of  the  whole 
legislative  body.  They  have,  since  their  aceesyion,  displayed, 
in  all  their  actions,  the  utmost  mildness,  equity,  and  regard 
to  the  laws  and  constitutions.  Our  own  ministers,  our  own 
parliament's,  oui-sclves  have  governed  ns ;  and  if  aught  ill  baa 
befallen  us,  wo  can  only  blame  fortune  or  ourselves.  What 
a  reproach  must  we  become  among  nations,  if,  disgusted  with 
a  settlement  bo  deliberately  made,  and  whose  conditions  hara 
been  so  religiously  observed,  we  should  throw  every  thing 
again  into  confusion;  and  by  our  levity  and  i-ebellious  dis- 
position, prove  ourselves  totally  unfit  for  any  state  but  that 
of  absolute  slavery  and  subjection  ? 

The  greatest  inconvenience,  attending  a  disput'^d  title.  Is, 
that  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  ciril  wars  and  rebellions.  What 
wise  man,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  would  rnn  directly 
into  a  civil  war  and  rebellion  ?  Not  to  mention,  that  so  long 
possession,  secured  by  so  many  laws,  must,  ere  this  time,  in 
the  apprehension  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  have  begotten 
%  title  in  the  house  of  Hanoveb,  independent  of  tiieir  pre* 
a«nt  possession  :  So  that  now  we  should  not,  even  by  a  revo- 
lution, obtain  the  end  of  avoiding  a  dispnl*^!  title. 

No  revolution  made  by  national  forces,  will  ever  be  able, 
without  some  other  gi*eat  necessity,  t4)  abolish  our  debts  and 
incumbrances,  in  which  the  interest  of  so  many  persons  is 
concerned.  And  a  revolution  made  by  foreign  forces,  is  a 
conquest:  A  calamity,  with  which  the  precarious  balance  of 

'  I  Editions  B  to  P  add  :  For  mr  part,  mognm  fwd  B«onritT,  om>  mutv  he  too 
1  MtMiB  lihertj  to  inmluabl*  ■  hfaMiDg  tamy  ehtniAir^  by  vrsry  ont  wbo  »  ft 
ia  focMtj,  tluU  whfttn-rr  faToon  iu      lorn  of  bomui  klad.] 
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p<jwer  tlireatens  tw,  and  which  our  eivil  diesentions  are  likelj, 
ubove  all  uther  uircumatajiceaj  to  bring  upon  us. 


EssAT  XVI.—  Idea  of  a  perfect  Commonwealih. 

^  It  is  not  with  forma  of  government,  as  with  other  artiRcial 
contriraiicce ;  where  an  old  eng-ine  may  be  rejected,  if  we  can 
discover  another  more  accurate  and  commodious,  or  where 
trialfl  may  safely  hp  made,  even  though  the  success  be  doubtful. 
An  established  government  ha£  an  infinite  advantage,  hy  that 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  established ;  the  bulk  of  man- 
kiud  being  governed  by  authority,  not  reason,  and  never 
attributing  authority  to  any  thing  that  has  not  the  recom- 
mendation  of  antiquity.  Totamper.therefore,  in  this  affair, 
or  try  experiments  merely  upon  the  credit  of  supposed  argu- 
ment and  philosophy,  can  never  be  the  part  of  a  wise  magis- 
trate, who  will  bear  a  reverence  to  what  carries  the  marks  of 
age  ;  and  though  he  may  attempt  some  improTementa  for  the 
public  good,  yet  will  he  adjnst  his  innovations,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  the  ancient  fabric,  and  preaerre  entire  the  chief 
pillars  and  supports  of  the  constitution. 

The  mathematicians  in  Eubope  have  been  much,  divided 
concerning  that  figure  of  a  ship,  which  is  the  most  commo- 
dions  for  sailing;  and  Hdtoemk,  who  at  last  determined  the 
controversy,  is  jiistly  thought  to  have  obliged  tiie  learned,  as 
well  as  commercial  world;  though  Coldmbus  had  sailed  to 
Ajheb-icta,  and  Sir  Prakcis  Dhakg  made  the  tour  of  the 
world,  without  any  such  discovery.  As  one  form  of  govern- 
ment must  be  allowed  more  perfect  than  another,  indepen- 
dent of  the  manners  and  humours  of  particular  men ;  why- 
may  we  not  cnqiiire  what  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  though 
the  common  botched  and  inaccurate  governments  seem  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  society,  and  thongh  it  be  not  so  easy  to 
establish  a  new  system  of  government,  as  to  build  a  vessel 
upon  a  new  construction?  The  subject  is  surely  the  most 
worthy  curiosity  of  any  the  vrit  of  man  can  possibly  devise. 
And  who  knows,   if   this  controversy  were  fixed  by  the 


'  lEititioai  H  toP  bcf^n  tut  fo11owi<: 
Of  all  miuiluQd  Ui«ro  ara  aone  lo  par* 
nicirjut  nil  {Kilit.icjil  prn^Mtots,  if  ihny 
havi^  power ;  nor  lo  ridiculona.  if  tbey 
Irani  il :  As  cm  the  other  hftnd,  a  viae 


politinnn  ie  tho  inoat  bendici*!  cliA- 
ncter  in  cntuio,  if  aooompanied  witlt 
authority ;  nod  the  most  innacenL.  vid 
Dot  iltogMher  osdoH,  •ran  if  drpeittd. 
of  it] 
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uniTersal  consent  of  the  wise  and  learned,  but,  in  some  fatore 
age,  an  opportunitjr  mig-ht  i>e  afforded  of  reducing  the  theory 
to  practice,  either  by  a  diitaolution  of  some  old  government, 
or  by  the  combination  of  men  to  form  a  new  one,  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  world  9  In  all  cases,  it  must  be  advan- 
tageons  to  know  what  is  most  ptjrfect  in  tlie  kind,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  bring  any  real  constitution  or  form  of  govern- 
ment as  near  it  as  possible,  by  each  gentle  alterations  and 
innovations  as  may  not  give  too  great  disturbance  to  society. 

AU  I  pretend  to  in  the  present  essay  is  to  revive  this  sub- 
ject of  speculation ;  and  therefore  I  shall  deliver  my  sentiments 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  A  long  dissertation  on  that 
head  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
public,  who  will  be  apt  to  regard  such  disquisitions  both  as 
useless  and  chimerical. 

All  plans  of  government,  which  snppofle  great  reformation 
in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  imaginary.  Of  this 
nature,  are  the  Republic  of  Plato,  and  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Tbohar  Moke:.  The  Ocbana  is  the  only  valuable  model  of 
a  commonw«>alth,  that  ha»  yet  been  offered  to  the  public. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  Ooeasa  seem  to  be  these.  First, 
Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men,  of  whatever 
abilities,  by  intervrtls,  out  of  public  employments.  8ecottdltf, 
Its  Agrarian  is  impracticable.  Men  will  soon  learn  tlie  art, 
which  was  practised  in  t  ncient  Bohe,  of  concealing  their 
possessions  under  other  people^s  name ;  till  at  last,  the  abuse 
will  become  bo  common,  that  they  will  throw  off  even  the 
^peorance  of  restraint.  Thirdly^  The  Ookana  provides  not 
a  BuflScient  security  for  liberty,  ur  the  redress  of  grievances. 
The  senate  uiust  propose,  and  the  people  consent ;  by  which 
means,  the  senate  liave  not  only  a  negative  upon  the  people, 
but.  what  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  their  negative 
goes  before  the  votes  of  the  people.  Were  the  King's  nega- 
tive of  the  sumc  nature  iu  the  English  constitution,  and 
could  he  prevent  any  bill  from  coming  into  parliamenc,  he 
would  be  an  absolute  monarch.  As  his  negative  follows  tho 
Totes  of  the  houses,  it  is  of  little  consequence  :  Such  a  dif- 
ference is  there  in  tho  manner  of  placing  the  same  thing. 
When  a  popular  bill  has  been  debated  in  parliament,  is 
brought  tu  maturity,  all  its  convenicncies  and  inconveniences, 
I  weighed  and  balanced ;  if  afterwards  it  be  presented  for  the 
I      royal  assent,  few  princes  will  venture  to  reject  the  unanimous 
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desire  of  the  people.  But  could  the  Kiiig^  crush  a  dis- 
a^^eable  bill  in  embryo  (as  was  the  caue,  fur  some  Lime,  in 
the  Scottish  parliament,  by  means  of  the  lords  of  the 
ai*ticles),  the  Bbitibh  government  would  have  no  balance, 
nor  would  grieTarcea  ever  be  redressed  :  And  it  is  certain, 
that  exorbitant  power  proceeds  not,  in  any  government, 
from  new  laws,  so  much  as  from  neglecting  to  remedy  the 
abuses,  which  frequently  rise  fn.)m  the  old  ones,  A  govern- 
ment, says  Maguiatel,  must  often  be  brought  back  to  its 
original  principles.  It  appears  then,  that,  in  the  Ockaka» 
^e  whole  legislature  may  be  eaid  to  rest  in  the  senate  |j 
which  Uahblngton  would  own  to  be  an  inconvenient  form] 
of  government,  especially  after  the  Agrarian  is  abolished. 

Hero  ia  a  form  of  government,  to  which  I  cannot,  in  theory, 
discover  any  considerable  objection.  ^^ 

Let   Great   Britain   and  Ireland,  or  any  territory  of^^ 
equal  extent,  be  divided  into  100  counties,  and  each  county 
into  100  parishes,  making  in  all  lU.OOO.     If  the  country-, 
proposed  to   be  erected  into  a  commonwealth,  be  of  more 
narrow  extent,  we  may  diminish  the  number  of  counties  ;^H 
but  never  bring  them  below  thirty.    If  it  be  of  greater^! 
extent,  it  were  bettor  to  enlarge  the  parishes,  or  tlirow  more 
parishes  into  a  county,  than  encrease  the  number  of  counties. 

^  Let  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty  pounds  a-year  in  the] 
county,  and  all  the  householders  worth  600  pounds  in  th« 
town  parishes,  meet  annually  in  the  parish  church,  and  chuae, 
by  ballot,  some  freeholder  of  the  county  for  their  member,  ^j 
whom  we  shall  call  the  county  rf^pTesefUative.  ^L 

Let  the  100  county  representatives,  two  days  aflter  their^l 
election,  meet  in  the  county  town,  and  chuse  by  ballot,  from 
their  own  body,  ten  county  magiftTaie»,  and  one  genainr. 
There  ore,  therefore,  in  the  whole  commonwealth,  lOO^y 
senators,  1100  county  magistrates,  and  10,000  county  r&^^| 
prefientativea.  For  we  shall  bestow  on  all  senators  the^' 
authority  of  county  magistrates,  and  on  all  county  ma^fis-^j 
trates  the  authority  of  county  representatives.  ^| 

Let  the  senators  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  endowed  with  ^"i 
the  whole  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth;  the  power 

'  [EditioDi  H  flml  T  mwl :  Let  nil  Lol  all  the  freeliolders  of  teo  poun^  I 

the  frwholde™  in  the  country  niirishoB.  veap  in  the  CTiuntry,  nml  nil   tie  hoi«v 

ami   tho*»  who   pay   spol  nn'I  ]ul    in  holdcrB  worth  200  pounilj-  in  lb*  tovn.^ 

the  town  pwiibM,  &c.    K  to  P,  nod :  pamhes.  &c.] 
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of  peace  and  wnr,  of  giving  orders  to  generals,  ailmirals,  and 
aaibassadora,  and,  in  short,  all  the  preroga.tives  of  a  British 
King,  except  his  uegutive. 

I*t  the  count)'  representatires  meet  in  their  particnlar 
counties^  and  possess  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  the  greater  number  of  counties  deciding  the 
question ;  and  where  these  are  cqnal,  let  the  senate  have  the 
casting  vote. 

Every  new  law  must  6rat  be  debated  in  the  8t>nate ;  and 
iiough  rejected  by  it,  if  ten  senators  insist  and  protest,  it 
mnst  be  sent  down  to  the  counties.  The  senate,  if  they 
please,  may  join  to  the  copy  of  the  law  their  reasons  far 
receiving  or  rejecting  it. 

Because  it  would  be  tronblesome  to  assemble  all  the  cotmty 
representatives  for  every  trivial  law,  that  may  be  requisite, 
the  senate  have  their  choice  of  sending  down  the  law  either 
to  the  county  magistrates  or  county  representatives. 

The  magistrates,  though  the  law  be  referred  to  them,  may, 
if  they  please,  call  the  representatives,  and  submit  the  affair 
to  their  determination. 

Whether  the  law  bo  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  oonnly 
magistrates  or  representatives,  a  copy  of  it,  and  of  the 
senate's  reasons,  must  be  sent  to  every  representative  eight 
days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  assembling,  in  order  to 
deliberate  concerning  it.  And  though  the  determination  be, 
by  the  senate,  refened  to  the  magistrates,  if  five  representa- 
tives of  the  county  order  the  magistrates  to  assemble  the 
whole  court  of  representatives,  and  submit  the  affair  to  their 
determination,  they  must  obey. 

Either  the  county  magistrate.*  or  representatives  may  giw, 
to  the  senator  of  the  county,  the  copy  of  a  law  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  senate ;  and  if  five  counties  concur  in  the 
same  order,  the  law,  thongh  refnsed  by  the  senate,  mnst 
como  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or  representatives,  as 
is  contained  in  the  order  of  the  five  counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  either  of  their  magistrates 
or  representatives,  may  throw  any  man  out  of  all  public 
offices  for  a  year.     Thirty  counties  for  three  years. 

The  senate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  member  or 
number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to  be  re-elected  for 
that  year.  The  senate  cannot  tlirow  out  twice  in  a  year  the 
senator  of  the  same  county. 
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Tlie  power  of  the  old  senate  coutdnaeB  for  three 
after  the  annual  election  of  the  county  representatires*' 
Then  all  the  new  senators  are  shnt  up  In  a  conclave,  like  the 
cardinals ;  and  by  an  intricate  ballot,  such  as  that  of  Venice 
or  Malta,  they  chnsethe  following  ma^trates;  a  protector, 
who  represents  the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  pre- 
sides in  the  senate ;  two  secretaries  of  state ;  these  six 
councils,  a  council  of  stut^,  a  council  of  religion  and  learning, 
a  council  of  trade,  a  council  of  laws,  a  council  of  war,  s 
cotincil  of  the  admiralty,  each  council  consisting  of  five 
persons;  together  with  six  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
and  a  first  commissioner.  All  these  must  be  senators.  The 
senate  also  names  all  the  ambassadors  to  foreign  courta, 
who  may  either  be  senators  or  not. 

The  senate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  these,  but  m 
re-elect  them  every  year. 

The  protector  and  two  secretaries  liave  session  and  snfirage 
in  the  council  of  state.  The  business  of  that  council  is  all 
foreign  politics.  The  council  of  state  has  sesaioa  and  sn&age 
in  all  the  other  couneila. 

Tlie  council  of  religion  and  learning  inspects  the  nniver- 
sities  and  clergy.  That  of  trade  inspects  every  thing  that 
may  affect  commerce.  Thatof  laws  inspects  all  the  abnsesof 
law  by  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  examines  what  improve- 
ments may  be  made  of  the  municipal  law.  That  of  war 
inspects  the  militia  and  its  discipline,  magazines,  stores,  Ac, 
and  when  the  republic  is  in  war,  examines  into  the  proper 
orders  for  generals.  The  council  of  admiralty  has  the  aa; 
power  with  regard  to  the  navy,  together  with  the  nomi 
tion  of  tlie  captains  and  all  inferior  oihcers. 

None  of  these  councils  can  give  orders  themselves,  except 
where  they  receive  such  powers  from  the  senate.  In  other 
cases,  they  must  communicate  every  thing  to  tlie  senate.      | 

When  the  senate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of  the 
councils  may  assemble  it  before  the  day  appointed  for  its 
meeting. 

Besides  these  councils  or  conrts,  there  is  another  call 
the  court  of  eompetitorg  ;  which  is  thus  cnnstituted.  If  an; 
candidates  for  the  office  of  senator  have  more  votes  than  a 
third  of  the  representatives,  that  candidate,  who  has  most 
votes,  next  to  the  senator  elected,  becomes  incapable  for  one 
year  of  all   pnblic  offices,  even  of  being  a    magisti-ate 
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tht  nifajristrut'er  :t  r^^ywrttZTTtii^  wu:  iitn-iiit  i:  ii  tii:-i: 
ec»niiti*;-.,  i.r«rr  litjiiut  ir.  tu:  i*  Tiir;>Tx  i^th  o.  tW  s**«l.7* 
br  &  T:r_r  of  zixt  'jjzrt.  tt.r^  i-is  »a^  il  tit  :\inr:  ii^ 
cC'iLjethirii. 

TLr  fr^iu-t^  Tt:«w;«ef  lZ  tu*-  ;iiiiiL-fa.t:vr  ainiiiiTrir^  of  thf 
hacfie  'ji  L.irifc-  Uitt  il  l^  tii*-  bz>z*sljs  zrcm.  tit  iLif"n.tr 
coTirUi.  I:  ili:*^--iiif  t,:c»:'irtfc  tiir  Liiri  Ciifani^-c-.  fajiL  tJ^ 
tbe  CfS'-'-ert  ^  ti»*r  lav. 

ZTtTx  '.::r.:iTT   ifc    fa  iriliC    l*^    r^tul'li*.    fritiii    iti^Ol.  tii£  tlr* 

riepresr"L.th.T;Ti*  iiitr  muLt  i'TT-it^Ti.  viai-i.  iifa^i-  ii:  tntii.'r.r' 
"till  "LLre*-  Hi'.'i-'ju^  f^vr  ti^ei  trt  Tx^i,  A  p:'T'«"  ;!:"tiit-  ilt  1* 
Bent  Vj'ijj':  »!*":(.•.>•.  i(,!ii  v^  ¥Vfry  '.<tii*^  piiiiltt.  Tiit  sflnsTt, 
or  acT  Eiiiiri*-  '/jv.?':;  -  lut,^.  b.'  t^T"  tinit.  y-T'T-r."  aij  "rT-t-itv  ..c 
anotLer  'j',<vv't. 

jnsticiift  '.<'  •f"WA  ■'  '.'•iii.i^.  c.'S  ii,:t!ii*ri;tt.  ic 

Tbt  X'il.:'i-!.'-riV-»    rii:\*.  1,'a«r  liJ'Ji'irjL'TIlif'LT    :>f  fall  tlif  ■;»ffi:*£5*  Clf 

the  r^Tfvti*   '•-  *a.' '   '.'.ivr?  V.     A 'J  'tiii»ef  witL  TvjU"d  t:   tii* 

T}j»r  Jiiil;'il■^•ii'>■»■  !-fc«ii;  jt/.-v.;?*  '.t.'  cii.JKt^fTE  T-i'  kH  tie 
pari->j(;». 

llijL';-»i  '^'y  ii-r.i-r'.' V.'  '//•j''*     >  «..■.  ;ifc*<ru.*.'iv  or  F^Ti-LKl  <if  fill  tbc 
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preabytere  of  the  county.     The  magistratf^s  may  take  any 
catise  ft'om  tliis  ooart>  and  determine  it  tkemselves. 

The  rangistrates  may  try^  and  depose  or  enspend  any^ 
presbyter. 

The  militia  is  established  in  imitation  of  tiiat  of  SwissES- 
LASi),  which  beinf^  well  known,  we  shall  not  iusist  upon  it. 
It  will  only  be  proper  to  make  this  addition,  that  an  army  of 
20,000  men  be  annually  drawn  out  by  rotation,  paid  and 
encamped  during-  six  weeks  in  summer;  that  the  duty  of  a, 
camp  may  not  be  altof^ether  unknown. 

The  magistrates  appoint  all  the  colonels  and  downwards. 
The  senate  all  upwards.  During  war,  the  general  appoints  ^Jl 
the  colonel  and  downwards,  ami  his  commiasion  is  good  for  ^H 
a  twelvemonth.  But  after  that,  it  must  be  confirmed  by  th2 
magistrates  of  the  countj',  to  which  the  regiment  belongs. 
The  magistrates  may  break  any  officer  in  the  county  regi- 
ment. And  the  acnat*!  may  do  the  same  to  any  officer  in  the 
service.  If  the  magistnttes  do  not  tliiuk  proper  to  confirm 
the  general's  choice,  they  may  appoint  another  officer  in  the:| 
place  of  him  they  reject. 

All  crimes  are  trie;d  witbin  the  county  by  the  magistrates 
and  a  jury.  But  the  senate  can  stop  any  trial,  and  bring  it 
before  themselves. 

Any  county  may  indict  any  man  before  the  senate  for  any, 
crime. 

The  protector,  the  two  secretaries,  the  council  of  state,  witbJ 
any  five  or  more  that  the  senate  appoints,  are  possessed,  oal 
extraordinary  emergencies,  o(  dict<ttorial  power  for  six  mouths. 

The  protector  may  pardon  any  person  condemned  by  the^ji 
inferior  courts.  ^M 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  of  the  army  that  is  in  the  field  ^» 
can  have  any  civil  office  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  capital,  which  we  shall  call  LoNDOiif,  may  be  allowed 
four  members  in  the  senate.     It  may  therefore  be  divided 
into  four  counties.      The  representatives  of  each  of  these       „ 
chuae  one  senator,  and  ten  magistrateB.     There  are  therefore^^H 
in  the  city  four  senators,  forty-four  magistrutes,  and  four^^ 
hundred  representatives.     The  magistrates  have   the  same 
authority  as  in  the  counties.     The  representatives  also  have 
the  same  authority;  but  they  never  meet  in  one   general 
court :   They  give  their  votes  in  their  particular  county,  orj 
division  of  hundreds. 
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Wljen  they  enact  any  bye-law,  the  ^eater  number  of 
conntiea  or  divisiona  determinea  the  matter.  And  where 
these  are  equal,  the  magistrates  have  the  casting  rote. 

The  magistrates  chuse  the  mayor,  sherift",  recorder,  and 
other  officers  of  the  city. 

In  the  commonwealth,  no  representative,  magistrate,  or 
Benator,  as  such,  has  any  salary.  The  protector,  secretaries, 
councils,  and  ambassadors,  have  salaries. 

The  first  year  in  every  century  is  set  apart  for  correcting 
all  inequalities,  which  time  may  have  produced  in  the  repre- 
sentative.    This  must  be  done  by  the  legislature. 

The  following  political  aphorisms  may  explain  the  reason 
of  these  orders. 

The  lower  sort  of  people  and  small  proprietors  are  good 
judges  enough  of  one  not  very  distant  from  them  in  rank  or 
habitation  ;  and  therefore,  in  their  parochial  meetings,  will 
probably  chuse  the  best,  or  nearly  the  best  representative : 
But  tht'y  are  wholly  unfit  for  county-meetings,  and  for  electing 
into  the  higher  offices  of  the  republic.  Their  ignorj.nce 
gives  the  graiiclees  an  opportunity  of  deceiving  them. 

Ten  thousand,  even  though  they  were  not  annually  elected, 
are  a  ha^^is  large  enough  for  any  tree  government.  It  is  true, 
the  nobles  in  Poland  are  more  than  10,000,  and  yet  tliese 
oppress  the  people.  But  as  power  always  continues  there  in 
the  same  persons  and  families,  this  makes  them,  in  a  manner, 
a  diffijrent  nation  from  the  people.  Besides  the  nobles  are 
there  united  under  a  few  heads  of  families. 

All  frwe  governments  must  consist  of  two  councils,  a  leader 
and  greater;  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  senate  and  people.  The 
people,  as  Habrinoton  observes,  would  want  wisdom,  without 
the  senate  :  The  senate,  without  the  people,  would  want 
honesty. 

A  lai^e  assembly  of  1,000,  for  instance,  to  represent  the 
people,  if  allowed  to  debate,  would  fall  into  disorder.  If 
not  allowed  to  debate,  the  senate  has  a  negative  upon  them, 
and  the  worst  kind  of  negative,  that  before  resolution. 

Here  therefore  is  an  inconvenience,  which  no  government 
has  yet  fully  remedied,  but  which  is  the  easiest  to  be  remedied 
in  the  world.  Kthe  people  debate,  all  is  confusion  :  If  tbey 
do  not  debate,  they  can  only  resolve ;  and  then  the  senate 
can'es   for  them.      Divide  the  people  into   many  separate 
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bodies ;  and  tlien  they  may  debate  with  safety,  and  erery  i 
convenience  aeema  to  be  prevented. 

Cardinal    tie    Retz  nays,  that  all   namerons  aesemblies, 
however   composed,   are   mere   mob,   and    swayed   in  tbeir 
debat*:8  by   the  least    motive      This  we  find  confirmed  by 
daily  ex[>erieiice.     When  an  absurdity  strikes  a  member,  he 
conveys  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  be^j 
infected.  Separate  this  great  body ;  and  though  every  membeK^| 
be  only  of  middling  sense,  it  is  not  probable,  that  any  thinjf^^ 
but  reason    can    prevnil   over    the   whole.      Inflnence    and 
example   being   removed,  good   sense  will  always   get   th 
better  of  bad  among  a  number  of  [wople.' 

There  are  two  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  every 
senate  :  JU  combination,  and  its  division.  It«  combination 
18  most  dangerous.  And  agaiuut  this  inconvenience  we  have 
provided  the  following  remedies.  1.  The  great  dependence 
of  the  aenatoi-s  on  the  people  by  annual  elec'liona  ;  and  that 
not  fay  an  undistiuguishing  rabble,  like  the  English  electors, 
but  by  men  of  foHuue  and  education.  2.  The  small  power 
they  are  allowed.  They  have  few  offices  to  dispose  of. 
Almost  all  are  given  by  the  magistrates  in  tlie  counties. 
3.  The  court  of  competitors,  which  being  composed  of  men 
that  are  their  rivals,  next  to  them  in  interest,  and  uneasy  in 
their  present  situation,  will  bo  sure  to  take  all  advantages 
against  them. 

The  division  of  the  senate  is  prevented,  1.  By  the  emall- 
ness  of  their  number.  2,  As  faction  supposes  a  combination 
in  a  separate  interest,  it  is  prevented  by  their  dependence  on 
the  people.  3.  I'hey  have  a  power  of  expelling  any  factious 
member.  It  is  true,  when  another  member  of  the  samei 
spirit  comes  from  the  county,  they  have  no  power  of 
expelling  hira :  Nor  is  it  fit  they  should ;  for  that  shows 
the  humour  to  be  in  the  people,  and  may  possible  arise  from 
some  ill  conduct  in  public  affairs.  4.  Almost  a.ny  man,  in  a 
senate  so  regularly  chosen  by  the  people,  may  be  supposed 
fit  for  any  civil  oflico.  It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  for  the 
senate  to  form  some  general  resolutions  with  regard  to  tlie 
disposing  of  offices  among  the  members :  Which  resolutions 
wonld  not  confine  them  in  critical  times,  when  extraordinary 

'  [Edition*  H  to  P  adil :  Good  senw  only  miy  of  itinkini;  »  ptiople  widP,  is  to 
bone  thing:  Bntfollien  nrvDumberlem;  koep  tlimn  from  u&itiiij{  into  Ul^ge  u> 
and  oTei^  tnadi  hM  n  ftiffpivnt  oae.  Tbe      raniblie*.] 
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parta  on  the  one  hand,  or  estraorJinary  stupidity  on  the 
other,  appears  in  any  senator;  but  they  would  be  aufficieut 
to  prevent'  iutrigne  and  faction,  by  making  the  disposal  of 
the  offices  a  thinfj  of  course.  For  instance,  let  it  be  a  reao-' 
lutiou,  that  no  man  shall  enjoy  any  office,  till  he  has  sat 
four  years  in  the  scnaio :  That,  except  ambassadors,  no  man 
shall  be  in  office  two  years  fuUowiug:  That  no  man  shall 
attain  the  higher  offices  but  through  the  lower :  That  no 
man  shall  be  protector  twice,  &c.  The  senate  of  Vkniob 
govern  theinaelvt's  by  such  resolutions. 

In  forf  ign  politics  the  interest  of  the  senate  cAn  scarcely 
ever  hf  divided  from  that  of  the  i>eople;  and  therefore  it  ia 
fit  to  make  the  senate  absolute  witli  regard  to  them ;  other- 
wise there  could  be  no  secrecy  or  refined  policy.  Besidfts, 
without  money  no  alliance  can  be  executed ;  and  the  senate 
is  still  sufficiently  dependant.  Not  to  mention  that  the 
legislative  power  being  always  superior  to  the  executive,  the 
magistrates  or  representatives  may  intei-pose  whenever  they 
think  pro]»er. 

The  chief  support  of  the  British  government  is  the  oppo- 
sition of  interests ;  but  that,  though  in  the  main  serviceable, 
breeds  endleaa  factions.  In  the  foregoing  plan,  it  does  all 
the  good  without  any  of  the  harm.  The  eompetilors  have 
no  power  of  controlling  the  senate  :  they  have  only  the  power 
of  accusing,  and  appealing  to  the  people. 

It  is  uecesuary,  likewise,  to  prevent  both  comblnatioa  and 
division  in  the  thousand  magisti-ates.  This  is  done  suffi- 
ciently by  the  separation  of  places  and  interest. 

But  lest  that  should  not  be  sufficient,  their  dependence  on 
the  10,000  for  their  elections,  serves  to  the  same  purpose. 

Nor  is  that  all  :  For  the  10,000  may  resume  the  power 
whenever  they  please ;  and  not  only  when  they  all  please,  but 
when  any  five  of  a  hundred  please,  which  will  happen  upon 
the  very  first  suspicion  of  a  separate  interest. 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a  body  either  to  unite  or  divide, 
except  when  they  meet  in  one  place,  and  fall  under  the 
guidance  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not  to  mention  their  annual 
election,*  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  that  are  of  any 
consideration. 

A  small  commonwealth  ia  the  happiest  government  in  the 

[Bripi*:  EdiUoiu  H  to  P.]  V*ofA»'   *o  editiooi  H  to  M  eDi)  tba 

[3j  «Linv«t  the  whole  body  of  tbi      pftni^ni[4,] 
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world  within  itself,  because  every  thing  lies  tiiider  the  eye  of 
the  rulers :  But  it  may  be  subdued  by  great  force  from 
without.  This  scheme  seems  to  have  all  the  advantages  both 
of  a  great  and  a  little  commonwealth. 

Evei7  county-law  may  be  annulled  either  by  the  senate  oc 
another  county ;  because  that  shows  an  opposition  of  interest : 
In  which  case  no  part  ought  to  decide  for  itself.  The  matter 
must  be  referred  to  the  whole,  which  will  beat  determine 
what  agrees  with  general  interest. 

As  to  the  clergy  and  militia,  the  reasons  of  these  orders 
are  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the  clergy  on  the 
civil  magistrates,  and  without  a  militia,  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
that  any  free  goverumeut  will  ever  have  security  or  stabihty. 

In  many  governments,  the  inferior  magistrates  have  no 
rewards  but  what  arise  from  their  ambition,  vanity,  or  public 
spirit.  The  salaries  of  the  French  jndges  amount  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  sums  they  pay  for  their  offices.  The  Dutch 
bin^o-masters  have  little  more  immediate  profit  than  the 
Enousb  justices  of  peace,  or  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  formerly.  But  lest  any  should  snspect,  that  this 
would  beget  negligence  in  the  administration  (which  is  little 
to  be  feared,  considering  the  natural  ambition  of  mankiDd),  let 
the  magistrates  have  competent  salaries.  l*he  senators  have 
access  to  so  many  honourable  and  lucrative  offices,  that  their 
attendance  needs  not  be  bought.  There  is  little  attendance 
required  of  the  representatives. 

That  the  foregoing  plan  of  government  is  practicable,  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  considers  the  resemblance  that  it  bears 
to  the  commonwealth  of  the  United  IVovinces,'  a  wise  and  • 
renowned  government.  The  alterations  in  the  present  scheme 
seem  all  evidently  for  the  better.  1.  The  representation  is 
more  equal.  2.  The  unlimited  power  of  the  burgo-masters 
in  the  towns,  which  forms  a  perfect  aristocracy  in  the  Dutch 
commonwealth,  is  corrected  by  a  well-tempered  democracy, 
in  giving  to  the  people  tlic  annual  election  of  the  county 
representatives.  3.  The  negative,  which  every  province  and 
town  has  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Dutch  republic,  with 
regard  to  alliances,  peace  and  war,  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  is  here  removed.  4.  The  counties,  in  tiic  present 
plan,  are  not  so  independent  of  each  other,  nor  do  they  form 

I  rPormeriii'  ooff  of  the  wiaert  and  motl  icDtnnud  sorerniuwU  ia  the  world : 
GdJtioaa  H  to  F. 
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separata  bodies  so  mnch  as  the  seven  provinces;  where  the 
jealousy  and  envy  of  the  smaller  provinces  and  towns  against 
the  greater,  particularly  Holland  and  Amsteepam,  have 
I'rcqueutly  disturbed  the  government.  5.  Larger  powers, 
though  of  the  safest  kind,  are  intmsted  to  the  senate  than  the 
States-General  possess;  by  which  means,  the  former  may 
become  more  expeditions,  and  secret  in  thoir  reeolntions, 
than  it  is  possible  for  the  latt«r. 

The  chief  alterations  thnt  could  be  made  on  the  BaiTiSH 
government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  most  perfect  model  of 
limited  monarchy,  seem  to  be  the  following.  i'Hrst,  The 
plan  of  '  Cromwell's  parliament  onght  to  be  restored,  by 
making  the  representation  eqnal,  and  by  allowing  none  to 
vote  in  the  county  elections  who  possess  not'  a  property  of 
200  pounds  value.  Secondly ,  As  such  a  house  of  Commons 
wonld  be  too  weighty  for  a  fiuil  house  of  Lords,  like  the 
present,  the  Bishops  and  Sc:otch  Peers  ought  to  be  re- 
moved : '  The  number  of  the  upper  house  ought  to  be  raised 
to  three  or  four  hundred :  Their  seats  not  hereditary,  but 
during  life :  They  ought  to  have  the  election  of  their  own 
meniliers;  and  no  commoner  shonld  be  allowed  to  refuse  a 
seat  that  was  offered  him.  By  this  means  the  house  of  Lords 
would  consist  entirely  of  the  men  of  chief  credit,  abilities, 
and  interest  in  the  nation ;  and  every  turbulent  leader  in  the 
house  of  Commons  might  be  taken  off,  and  connected  by 
interest  with  tlie  house  of  Peers.  Such  an  aristocracy  would 
be  an  excellent  harrier  both  to  the  monarchy  and  a42:aiust  it. 
At  present,  the  balance  of  our  government  depends  in  some 
measure  on  the  abilities  and  behaviour  of  the  sovereign  j 
which  are  variable  and  oucertain  circumslaxices. 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  corrected,  seems 
still  liable  to  three  great  inconveniences.  Firgl,  It  removes 
not  entirely,  though  it  may  soften,  the  parties  of  court  and 
eouniry.  8eeondiyy  The  king's  personal  character  must  still 
have  gi-eat  influence  on  the  government,  7%irrf/y,  The  sword 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  who  will  always  neglect  to 
discipline  the  militia,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  keeping 
up  a  standing  army.* 


'  [Of  thnrvpablKAaparliuneat:  Bdi- 
tioDH  il  to  P.] 

'  pfrboM  beh«Tioar.  wt  /ermtr  par* 


liamfntf,  dMtroyed  votirtly  tb»  sa- 
ihori^f^UiBt  hauM:  EdiUonsH  lo  P.) 
*  [ivtilioni  H  to  P  add  It  U  <nri- 
daot.  that  ihift  u  a  nkortal  di«t«mper  in 
tb«  KniTiMi   itn'cmmaot,  of  wtudi  it 
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We  shall  conclude  lliis  subject,  with  obseiringthe  fti]»- 
hood  of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  lai^e  state,  snoh  as 
Fbance  or  Great  Britain,  could  ever  be  modelled  into  a. 
eommonweattb^  but  that  such  a  form  of  government  can  only  ^^ 
take  place  in  a  city  or  small  territory.  The  contrary  seems  ^M 
probable.  Though  it  is  more  difficalt  to  form  a  republican  ^\ 
government  in  an  extensive  country  than  in  a  city  j  there  is 
more  facility,  when  once  it  is  formed,  of  preserving  it  steady 
and  uailbrm,  without  tumult  and  faction.  It  is  not  easy,  for 
the  distant  parts  of  a  large  state  to  combine  in  \mj  plan  of 
free  government ;  but  they  easily  conspire  iu  the  esteem  and 
reverence  for  a  single  person,  who,  by  means  of  this  popular 
favour,  may  seize  the  power,  and  forcing  the  more  obstinate 
to  submit,  may  establish  a  monarchical  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  city  readily  concurs  in  the  same  notions  of 
government,  the  natural  equality  of  pi-operty  favours  liberty, 
and  the  nearness  of  habitation  enables  the  citizens  mutually 
to  assist  each  other.  Even  under  absolute  princes,  the 
subordinate  government  of  citiefl  is  commonly  republican  i 
while  that  of  counties  and  provinces  is  monarchical.  But 
these  same  circumstances,  which  facilitate  the  erection  of 
commonwealths  in  cities,  render  their  constitution  more  &^ 
and  uncertain.  Democracies  are  turbulent.  For  however 
the  people  may  be  separated  or  divided  into  small  parties, 
eitlier  in  their  votes  or  elections ;  their  near  habitation  in  a 
city  will  always  make  the  force  of  popular  tides  and  currents 
very  sensible.  Aristocracies  are  better  adapted  for  peace  and 
order,  and  accordingly  were  most  admired  by  ancient  writers; 
but  they  are  jealous  and  oppressive.  Iu  a  large  government, 
which  is  modelled  with  masterly  skill,  thera  is  compass  and 
room  enough  to  rtsfiue  the  democracy,  from  the  lower  people, 
who  may  be  admitted  into  the  iirst  elections  or  first  concoc- 
tion of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  higher  magistrates,  who 
direct  all  the  movements.  At  the  same  time,  the  parte  are 
so  distant  and  remote,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  either  hf  in- 
trigue, prejudice,  or  passion,  to  hurry  them  into  any  measoree 
against  the  public  interest. 

It  is  needless  to  enquire,  whether  such  a  government  would 
be  immortal.     I  allow  the  Justness  of  the  poet's  exclamation 

miirt  &t  last  irevitablj  perish.    I  miist,  wilh  iu  limited  monarchy,  as  w*!!  m  a 

howavnr,  confoAn,    tliHt  SnBDSN  !>>iHi'tnf<,  f:tjLnc]ing  army,  whicli  is  Ims  dangproOB 

in  K>Tne  innuniro,  to  ham  romcdi^  this  than  tlie  BRm8:a.J 
liicuavonieocs,  anJ  to  biivo  a  milillA, 
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on  the  endlesa  projects  of  human  race,  Man  and  for  ever ! 
The  world  itself  probably  is  not  immortal.  Such  con- 
suming' plagues  may  arise  as  would  le^ive  eTCn  a  perfect 
gorerament  a  weak  prey  to  its  neighbours.  We  know  not  to 
what  leufjth  euthuaiaum,  or  other  extraordinary  movements 
of  the  human  uiiiid,  may  tramiport  men,  to  the  neglect  of  all 
order  and  pubHc  good.  Where  difference  of  interest  is  re- 
moved, whimaical  and  unaccountable  factions  often  arise, 
from  personal  favour  or  enmity.  Perhaps,  rust  may  grow  to 
the  springs  of  the  most  accurate  political  machine,  and  dis- 
order its  motions.  Lastly,  extensive  conquests,  when  pursued, 
must  be  the  ruin  of  everj-  free  government ;  and  of  tlie  more 
perfect  governments  sooner  than  of  the  imperfect;  becaiise 
of  the  very  a<lvfintag(i8  which  the  former  poaaeas  above  the 
latter.  And  though  sur.h  a  state  ought  to  establish  a  funda- 
mental law  against  conquests ;  yet  republics  have  ambition 
as  wt'U  us  individuals,  and  present  iut<>rest  makes  men  forgt^t- 
ful  of  their  posturitj.  It  is  a  sufficient  incitement  to  human 
endeavours,  that  such  a  government  would  flourish  for  many 
ages;  without  pretending  to  bestow,  on  any  work  of  nuui, 
tliat  immortality,  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have  refused 
to  his  own  productions. 
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Btrugglo  Iietween  anthorit/  and 
iiborty,  U<! ;  By=ilom  of  miieJ,  l!p; 
mcidem  moDaichio&l,  ffront  improre- 
mi'ntii  in.  101 ;  abnaoo  in  tho  FioDch, 
132;  flourcea  of  nbuK  in  ^e  ^■ 
TornmootB,  tA,;  tbo  Chinese.  133; 
maniirchioal,  ow*8  it«  pi^rfuction  \a 
tho  njjjiibiicnii ,  I8B;  difrynmco  he- 
twMD  moQiircbi^A  ajid  repuHicA,  167; 
ill  mJiniiHrs  of  Eurf>p«ian  r<)[ni!)!io», 
IHS:  knovled^  in  tho  arU  at  303; 
(iiffi^niiit  thnunea  of  in  Enplane],  44.1; 
Deity,  uUiouLCo  autbor  of,  444;  tho 
{n^iplflhn  preU'ndpd  sooree  of  pnwLT, 
146 ;  Diiginal  foaadation  ot  446 ;  r«- 
vnlntion,  448  ;  AthdiiiiiD  dcroucmcjr, 
448 ;  forco  tho  origin  of  ino«I  govt  m- 
imenta.  4£D  ;  allagiAHt^e  to,  4£&  ;  8uc- 
cnsMion  of  Bwoan  Empurtin,  4^8 ; 
tiUo,  459 ;  psMir*  obedience  to,  -tSO ; 
when  rwiiHt&nra  to,  tawfut.  4fil  ;  tn«' 
rule  of,  468  ;  English,  as  rf^rdod  by 
Janira  I..  173 ;  under  the  Shuirtu, 
474  ;  plan  of,  432 ;  ehiaf  support  of 
BritMh,  4  SO 

Gracchi,  sedition  off  394 

Grant,  Gniiaml,  3 

Greta,  ancioat,  doclino  of  arti  In,  158; 
flmall  Htntm  fKvottrablo  t^  tho  nrlA, 
132 :  anxiety  ua  t«  llio  bnlnnco  of 
pofrt-r,  341^;  i-olil-lilocidiMl  buti-Jieriea 
in.  4>>t,  f.;  un-<teltlcil  sUita,  407  :  siw 
and  paputiitioi)  (jf  inii«4,  418,  t., 
422;  DQglect  of  military  diaciplino, 
442 


at  OAij 


r 

I 


HUH 

Gntit,  aooicnt,  food  of  tha  bottla,  1$7  g! 

ihnT  prirtleM  obaerred  br  UonaaiL 

441 
GtuiftKnd  dbibrUinos,  fKtiooi  ot,  I20J 
Gviccutrdin,  29,  3i»3 
ffiutenu  t'aaa,  I3S 

ffannAtil,  his  rictorir*  in  Italy,  351 
Jiappin«ts.  attainmont  of,  SOfi,    S30; 

S|nAaD  idea,  228 ;  no  perfect  diatriba- 

tion  of,  230 
JIardonin.  \'hn.  429 
Harnngt<m,  J.,  his  '  OMana '  tha  only 

ndunbln  model  of  a  comaiooi 

481 ;  prrdiclioo  oC  133 
tJdtftia,  inlmliil*ata,438 
Htnriadf,  B8 
HeHri  IV^  remftric  of,  about  antrologsis, 

373 
Henry  I'll.,  trnitraw  anuutaed  hf,  341 
Hmtlum.  42D,  458 
ilerodotUM.  104,  410.  419,  424 
Hrrlfard,  Earl  of.  6 

i/Hr.'tofDyTacuM.uitdontODdtbobalaBM 
of  pover,  363 

HirHw.  438 

History  of  IlottU)  of  Tudor,  HamoV,  (1 

ffoUami,  form  of  ooreniiiient  of.  OA; 
Prwbjrterian  andAnDiniaa  fiutionn 
in.  130 

Ha/M,  3^  author  of  DongtaM,  9,  64,  GA 

i/(nnir,inoraJ  diatsct  en  oi  bis  hnoos,  MT 

Horaof,  159,  177.  190.  194,  890 

Hi^rnr,  Dr.,  romsriu  on  Homt'a  Piaser- 
iJttions,  63  ;  attacka  Iliinia  anid  Adan  ^ 
fimilh.  SO.  f,  S 

Horfcnsim,  Aicolatu,  428  ^| 

/fotM9  (/  CiMiiiunu,  British,  112;  anp- 
port  orpopnlar  goreninwni,  307 

Human  Lt/e.,  mnra  gorernad  by  funnna 
than  rpiivuii.  231 

Human  Nattirr,  dignity  and  tneannaaa 
of.  lAO,  r. ;  iwtimate  of.  152;  rom- 
pu^son  of  ni^n  and  animals,  *A.;  ita 
pnasiona.  154,  f-;  illx  of,  223,  f. 

Human  L'7iikrrtanding,B,^Bnfi't  EnqiHrj 
TOorcrninK.  3 

Bumf,  his  blrtl]  andfamily.l  ;rcetdflOC» 
in  France.  3.  3  ;  Htiing  reputation.  4 ; 
pUs  of  biitory,  ib. ;  aocccas  of  hia 
unrks,  fl;  ntFachn}  to  ombasBV  to 
FarJB,  ib.:  illaoM,  7 ;  bis  charai.-1ar 
draim  by  lilmKolf,  •&.;  hi»  dmUi.  13; 
his  pasKton  for  litttistnra.  15;  lottat 
to  M.  namsay,  ih.;  bin  mods  of  UJb» 
18.  f.;  Iwwni  to  Prof.  Huwhoson,  27» 
f.,  33  ;  hill  Colli^ciion  of  Sootticjuiua. 
35;  disratasfiotL  with  bia  owii  my\e^. 
38;  desinof  sppUuM,  iir.;  rritiriani 
of  hia  own  irorliB.  36,  f. ;  Johnran's 
olMorratioag,  40, 83 ;  tti«  Sctplic.  AC  j 
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Hinr 

BUm,  it.:  tendency  to  miUarialism,  tt.; 
rDsid«iice  in  ]!Miiibargh,  47 ;  up* 
pointed  JudKo-AdfcCHlu  of  tXTWOt- 
lion  BgninBtrorl  rOHent,  ii. ;  Pliilo- 
^  BO)jhii-nl  tliuaya  conccrDing  tho 
'liiman  Uiulcjiitjinclin^,  IB;  salo  of 
vortu,  &0 ;  W;krburtcm't  attack, 
tA.;  bu  Eunjr  on  Minbclce.  50;  Con- 
TMMtioa  with  a  Jnuit,  61 ;  bia  En- 
qiui7  eoncarning  tbo  PriodplM  of 
Monls,  H;  bu  IoUts  Va  OiLbeit 
Elliot,  dl.  64,  t.;  hia  Dinlagnes  oon- 
c>-nitii|t  Natural  K«Iigioii,  64,  77; 
liionuy  AL-ttrtty.  66 ;  politioU  dw- 
COunMi.  66;  iMvames  knovn  abroad, 
|6. ;  letter  lo  JJr.  Clepbaoft,  r6. ;  ap- 
puintt-vl  tpt'f*r  of  Atlvc<c»t™'  lilimry, 
£9;  hifl  Uiatury  of  Unftt  Eritain,  iVj.; 
Iiftltr*  1(1  A'Um  SmitJi, 69,  78  ;  tninii- 
lalDi  Plutanh'i  LiT«a,  i6. ;  deciiucs 
otIiliDjj  n  nnvfnjMpnr,  60;  hia  Kuur 
DiatertfttioDK.  6t>.  67 :  his  remarks  ou 
I>r.  Witrlnrun,  64;  dedicatioo  of 
his  l>isMrtatioiui,  66 ;  ItiUvn  lo 
Aodnir  HilUr.  60.  66;  Eosajrs  OQ 
Siilmili?  lUid  Immortslity  cpf  iha  8uul, 
69,  f., — nureptidoutly  publifebed,  ifr.; 
hinenre  in  pramring  nil  wovki  fur 
the  press,  73;)i<!*chBiigo9  of  opiBtoo, 
73.  74  :  renuirks  on  Boliugbrtwe  ud 
Swift,  ib.;  neglects  pbiloiophjr,  76.  f ; 
ap|<uiala  W.  SLrahun  bis  liLuntr;  ■«• 
eattor,  79;  pobtication  of  bU  Aalo- 
Uognphjr,  BO;  boAilu  oriLii-lntn,  81 ; 
Wwlo/gMRDonon,  83;  hi>  doutbbod, 
83  ;  rapplBiaeat  to  ibo  Life  of,  84  ; 
wntclitDg  hw  gnire,  if>.;  lint  gf  e<H- 
tioRtof  bia  works,  86;  bia  reiDarks 
on  Eogliih  pBitJes,  107,  f-.  117,  t.; 
on  thi  Itritish  coRstiiution,  135; 
cli(irfr««  varlv  Ghriat'^anff  with  'tu- 
j>riiili  DiT  uiiil  bigiitrj,'  I3'i  ;  liia  dvS- 
ntti'in  of  '  I'rieiita,'  147:  on  Jodaiion 
and  I'titwry,  148  ;  on  Cbiirch  of  Edb- 
Uad.  '0. :  oD  KngLiili  i>ecla,  i6. ;  bu 
oI^octiuD  to  mixi-d  mmpunies,  194; 
bia  iikna  of  liappini^.  198.  'i'iO  ;  on 
tb«  TvllM  of  moavj,  314;  bia  plan  of 
a  commoowoollb,  4t)'.',  f. 

MuMl,  Mr.,  un  ]{uai<r'«  Tmalim  of  Hn- 
tana  Nalure.  39;  oo  tiiuno'a  acapii- 
dant,  7u 

Hmni.  Lh>.,  bia  panpblrt  ngainat  Uuna, 
6 ;  a  piouB  mni,  62 

HmUiAtmn,  Prafaaeor,  37.  t. 

JitUeMitu«»,  Mr.,  hia  acbena  (oat  paj- 
naot  of  Katiunal  Dvbt,  870 


Doioo  vitb  Deitta,  luO 

■  s 


HAN 

JiUanM,  low,    a  rigB  of    ^mpAriijr, 

380.— Sm  Momtv 
lrda$td.  Swift  on  Siiancial  cooditioo  of, 

8S3  :  fai-rinuK  in,  4U4 
2ttKrtU4.  404,  4U6 
Itafy,  &ciiaas,    139 ;    paverty  of  ppa- 

aastry,  2'.>8  :  wnoL  of  tnttrtul  apmt  in 

nodtrii  Italian*,   304 ;  ctioa^   pric«a 

ID  niicirnt,  S'iO ;  ppaUitiuo,  426.  f ; 

uscultiTiitdd    Iauo,    430 ;    b«rda    of 

a  viae,  ib. 


Jamta  A,  anecdoW  by  Waller,  478 
JatueniMU,  eDthumAam  of,  160 
JeaUnuif,  in  Asia,  236;   m  Sp-iin.  236 
Jrtniti,  tynnta  of  tho  pcapla.  160 
JultntoKy  renwrk  va   Humi^'n  CuUtxrLiua 

of  Scotiicianii,  36;  bia  atrictaroa  on 

Hume,  40,  63 
Jokn»on,  Ben.  Volpone  of.  307 
Jotfpktu.  429,  440 
Jtuiiin,  438 
Juvtnal,  188,  1D3,  264,  438 


Kamet,  Lord,  Hnme'a  iHtara  lu.  33,  48 
Koran,  moral  pracapta  of,  367 


La  Fikif.  Hutnt^a  reaidaoce  al^  23.  23, 

40  ;  cooTaraatioa  witb  a  Jeaoit  nt,  61 
Language,  deiMndent  oB  mjuinefH,  268 
Le   Siane,    lAbM,   tranalntes   llame'a 

PoIiLical  DiaoouraM,  66 
Liberty.— ii<»  Cirii  Ltbtrty 
Litfrature,   aimplicity   and    reflaenan* 

In  writing,  24U,  243  ;  etMiMlioiMl.  i6.; 

atyle,  241 ;  great  authors  coropHrrd, 

it.;  taato  in,  266,  f. 
lity.  106,  n9.  391,  342,  309.  404.409. 

424.  438 
f^it,  36,  46U 
LoH^ntu,  160 
Limainan,   T.,   pnbliflbM    SnI    vol.    ot 

l'rcatia«  of  llnroao  Nalorv,  30,  12 
f.woM.  3D6 
L'inaH.  H2 
Ltrrriiut,  188,  109.  241 
Lurvry.  indulgviKv*  in.  290;  difleraut 

wlimalM  uf.  30U  -,  rcJiuod  arta.  301. 

f, ;  riuioua,  307,  f- 
Z.jrn(u.4O6.4t0,42S 


Mavhiiml,  103;  hia  defrctito  raMOB- 
tnp.  166;  hia  eliaracter  of  a  waak 
Iinuen,  167  ;  cit«il,861 

Unliel.  bia  seoouiit  of  GgTp^4IA 

Mamnfa^tmrr*,  abnmn  uf  aappliod  bj 

i 
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MAR 

adrinltnre,  293;  pontribota  to  xh* 
powar  of  ft  state.  204 

Jiarriag*.  contnct  of,  231 :  &n  extra 
vito  allowed  hj  AthoDuvnti,  232 ; 
among  the  luidtDtBritoDS,  i5.;  poly- 
RsRiy,  2.^3  ;  dantian  of,  23?  t. 

Martid.  300,  39A 

MiiMviUtHi,  E'eatar  publiabM  iFUiiila- 
tion  of  HuiD»*a  Pcliticsl  Discountea 
in  Fianc*,  66 

Meiki,  tbeir  woalUl  malM  them  tana- 
Un  of  Plnnncs,  123 

Mthfmtt  E^mdi,  Baying  of,  234 

MtUm,  jV..  28S 

M'^tandgr,  244 

MiUer,  A.,  Uaiii6>  \.tVien  to,  60,  66 ; 
IstUr  to  Humr,  Q8 

Miracles,  Hume'a  Eiu&y  on,  &i) ;  iU 
■lyl«,  61 

MoiinMt,  frifod*  to  supentition,  150 

J\fonarc^t/,  Ab«aliita,  potiil*  iif  r«Aein- 
bUooe  to  a  npoblic,  9&;  inmvn- 
venivDce  of  an  elective^  1 01 :  tJi« 
beat  form  of  ii. ;  inipmvpd  chrtniclrr 
of  moclom  tDuuiLTchi,  161  ;  abtoltttc, 
rcpu^iinl  fo  Inw,  180;  thn  rtiinfwn, 
163;  enonnoiw  moauchic*  dfiiruc- 
•Ts  to  htimitn  ntiLurt'.  3A6i  pbva  of 
InniUid.  482  L 

Monty,  Dot  oDS  of  tb«  aubjects  of  oom- 
merce,  309 :  Teprese 001111  v«  of  labour, 
312;  causM  high  pri(?a§,  313  ,  valae 
of  in  Frunrr,  314:  ito  (^u.intity 
of  littiA  ooiiir«qu»nco  la  a  StatA, 
316  {.;  acAKity  in  Mime  parta  uf 
Europe,  ih. ;  rise  of  price*  UXar  diB- 
COVCI7  of  Wuat  tudica,  318;  In  China, 
320  ;  tiAS  »  Kctitioiui  vMoe,  331  ; 
can±ea  of  lush  inun'^t,  322;  rUo  af 
iDtarabt  in  Scotltimt,  323 ;  ciiiuea  of 
low  intenst,  326 ;  interest  tbu 
baroDiot«r  of  tijo  Stat*.  B'liT ;  prwpw- 
tion  luttwrrpTi,  a»d  pcxAf,  328 ;  111- 
torwl  in  Homiui  Spiiin,  32B;  rcdiic- 
tioD  of  intarest  in  Englaad  and 
Franco,  330;  methiida  of  niiiking  and 
taiving  its  vala>o.  337 :  cnattomi 
anuaed  by  Henry  VII..  341  ;  by 
Vhilip  of  MiicwJoD  iind  rontcuB.  342 

Momlnqi'iru.  440 

Moralt.  Hum«'«  Inquiry  concerning  th» 
Prinfip]i»  of,  62;  »  d«lirot«  wottM 
of.  161 ;  harmony  of  authors  iia  to, 
2(V7 

HSore.  Sir  T..  Utopia  of,  481 

Morotvo.  vaiB  of  colour  la,  129,  130 

Mutemiiitg,  ancicmt,  193 


IfatioHol  CheracUr,  Hums'i   EatAy  on. 
49 ;     iuflueiiL>o    of   pliyaical    aiuim, 


PHI 

244,  246  f.  i  of  axanple,  348; 
of  sovwrnmrriit.  249;  aimilarity 
of  JewB  and  Armcotaiu,  36U  ; 
axtcient  Omuk  aiid  Ronaa,  A. ; 
Ftooch  and  British.  341  :  negrofi 
inferior  to  vbiten,  352 ;  pretSBded 
influonco  of  climato,  263;  languapi 
dopond'ttnt  on,  ih.;  «f  Northern  and 
BtiuLliiYTi  euHiitriea,  363  f.  266: 
Turks  and  ancient  Romans,  2^ ; 
noial  CMiaea  of,  266 ;  addi«tioa  to 
strong  drinbi,  267  i  amorotMnau, 
268 

HationiU  DeH,  a  modem  expedient, 
3SI  {.;  conscqiiencea  of,  363,  308  C; 
irb«iD«  for  pftjmonl  of,  370 

Ntpor,  Ooruelius,  Life  of  Atticus.  890 

J^mton.  183 

Mtole,  hia  ParpAtuitA  do  b  Foi.  64 

A'tatM,  itntnenae  army  of,  443 

Hixnu,  John,  26 


OhrtU^mx.  a  duty  in  a  8talo,  114 
(>nw»«.  Harrittgton'o.  iu  diofecta.  4NI. 

(^num.  of  two  Undi.  110;  tt«  d^ 
fenden  and  aMUvilftnlA,  118;  ohnapai 
in,  126:  inftuaooe  in  fortnatioo  ol 

.  cbsracter,  266  f. 

OpfirrMittJtLai  Pdfularfi,  Roman  paitiM, 
134 

Oro/orj.  oaciflut  and  modam,  164  f; 
Roman  and  Qreak.  169;  BCBrrililyot 
aneirai,  IftS.     See  Bojutnot 

Otiid,  177,  866.  433,  436 


PartisB,  in  general,  127,  131,  133;  in 
Gredi  unpire,  ISS*;  ia  Botae.  1S9, 
134;  in  Italy,  *&. ;  in  Morowo.  46.: 
in  Knglaod,  133,  134:  eccleeiaetieal. 
Court,  and  oonutiy,  136;  origin— 
Whig  and  Tory,  13>f>f. ;  ooalinoo  of^ 
4Uf 

Pastiw  obetliemcv.  460 

Piatem,  pleading  of.  171 

PaurtmlvM,  416 

fierMnUiem.  religious,  aouing  tho  an* 
ricrnlA.  132 

Persian  empire,  cauM  of  it«  ovartJinnr, 
36U 

FtrfittH  Lettert,  237 

Pgr»iaH».  undwil-,  Maeliiarel  ua  lliair 
■ubjug«ti>;n  by  the  Greeks,  103  t ; 
druiikpnurm  in  rrput^  aniung,  267 

Pertonal  Idfntitj/,  33 

Fhaalriu.  100 

Philip  at  H&c«doo,  bit  ngoindnr  to  a 
c»udid  Rutnao,  169  ;  tnaaure  aiD:ts»od 


^ 
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^^^P 

^^^H 

by,  S48  ;  hia  »nny  w  Captain-Geno- 

Piotemia,  tbetr  treeatim.  343                      ^^^^H 

ralofOreftCf.  434  t. 

PyrrhuM,  OQ  Bomu  diaqiplioo,  304                 ^^^^| 

PkUcaophv.  ntUintirin   pntt]  In  in  Fnf;- 

^^^^H 

liad,    33 ;    in    the    early   ChriMi&n 

^^^^^H 

lish  in,  159;  fvip&Wic  iotralnc«d 

Quakrrii.  n-APinble  CoDfueians,  I4Sf.             ^^^^^| 

QwintHian.                                                       ^^^H 

ia     th«    KhoolB,    183  ;    Cluuifliiin, 

QuMttts  Cttrtitu.  257,  428                               ^^^H 

1«3;   Uu  EclcTtir*.    184;  th«  £pi- 

iiuisoU,  Dtm.  373                                               ^H 

eonu,     167    f- ;    8Wi*,     203     f.; 

^^1 

Platonist.   210   t.;  Sceptic,    313  f  ; 
daroUon  to,  230  ;  mrwidontioiu  oo, 

^^^^^^ 

RaingK,  478                                                 ^^^| 

224  f. 

RttmKiv.  .v.,  HaniD'a  IMub  to.  15,  28           ^^^H 

FUUo,  301.  41fl.  420,  424,  4fll 

liaj>itt',T\,i!,-J                                                         ^H 

PiaUmUt,  thp,  210 

Keiwion.  trulli  in.  54;ai>ci«ut.  IXI ;  ^H 
CnriHiiui.   ih.;   abore    haniAn    oog-                  ^H 

rtautut,  420 

/ti^antnt.  IIiiinB  on,  108  t 

Dizance,  283                                                            ^H 

IHiHg,    193,   2«3,   342,  389,  394.  400, 

liepttblict,   oppreasions  of,    101  ;  fcreat                  ^H 

416.  42a.  429.  439 

»rmiM  of  ancient,  390.     Sw  Govern-                 ^^H 

I'haarck,  180.  101.  226.  227.  249,  2fi7, 

wtiU                                                              ^^^^H 

301.  331,  .170.   386,  .391,  3U.).  3B6, 

RJuiau,  numo'a  raaiJo&CB  at,  2.  28                 ^^^^H 

404.  400.  41S,  438,  440.  441.  442 

Rltm/f4.  422                                                       ^^^H 

Fottry,    pretended     inapirxtion,    1 77 ; 

RigAt,  angin  of  110                                            ^^M 

Uukltf  nnd  gr^nins  in,  270  f. 

Socie^fT,     Lord,     licentioumie*     of,                  ^^M 

Ptntonitu),  unusg   the    Komana,    pre- 

186                                                                          ^H 

ral^acA  nf,  108 

Ramr,   buildings   of   anriont,    58,   67;                  ^H 

PMand.  il«ad«iit  in  the  htu.  305 

ooTerameDt  iuid«r  EtDpcran.  98;  ^H 
Romaa    tymany,   102 ;  »nat  iUtw-                ^H 

Poiitmett,    ancient,    188  f. ,    modnn. 

190  f. 

triou  penod  ot  ita  biftoiy,  108;                 ^H 

/VltVifln,  420 

Poiiiie4,  ecieoce  of,  88 ;  '  erery  Btnn  ■ 

putiea  in,  128,  134;  prneraM  of  ^H 
uta  is.  168;  arbitrary  decieioiu  of                 ^M 

knara^'  118 

(vimnilK.     178 ;      Rorann     radenwit,                   ^H 

Foighmt.  109.  IM,  lai.  188.  292.  320. 

191;  RonHQi  ■  («n<lid  moe,  355;                 ^H 

342,  300.  402,  416.  4IS.   423,  424. 

alwaya  at   war,  202 :    Mirrupted  by                  ^H 

484.435.436.441 

loxoiy,  305;  anniee  of.  310:  doubts                  ^H 

FoijigaiNgt,  reaacM  for  luid  af^iost,  233, 

ae  lu  Roouui  bistoty,  351 :  raaw  of                  ^| 

234,  38^ 

ibe  dpKtructioB  of  tee  vtnpirr,  358;                   ^H 

/to/».  2S« 

puMic    epectaclee,    887 :    influi    of                ^H 

S^^mUti&it.   of    ancieoL    nalioiiH.   381. 

elavva,  389,  391  ;    Ciril   Law,  381 ;                   ^M 

388 :  eff«ct   of  BtaTciT  on,    387 ;  of 
noaaMJciam    and    infaDtind«,   39fl ; 

pay    of   troopB,    888 ;  Koinan  ba-                 ^H 

manity.  407  .  aiaasfi«n>8  during  Hril                  ^^M 

diandTantagea  of  tba  anricnta  m  r«- 

warn,  408 ;  «'it«nt  of.  423.  426.  427 ;                  ^H 

gsrda,    400 ;     ancient    and    uudcrn 

bow  built,  425;  popnlattoii  of,  425,                  ^H 

conmred.   411).  432.  435:  of  OriKk 
KDil  Kumao  ciuea,  418  f. ;  of  Rumaa 

427  ;  \M»  of  tnitrtaltty.  428;  etnete  ^M 
fiiU  of  mow   and   ice,  433 ;  largeat                  ^H 

ERipire  under  Augnitiu  and  Tnjnn. 

popiUtion  of  cmiiire,  450 ;  how  the  ^^| 
emperore  enc«eoded  earli  olber.  458                      ^^M 

439.  440 

/V»6y<«rtdM.  chamder  of  148 

RaiHuh   CAufvA,   afqiiiaition  of  power                  ^H 

I'retM.  lib«ity  of.  04  :  pamliar  to  Great 

by.  149 ;  a  bindranct  to  lonning.                 ^H 

Brit&in,  05;  aeooonted  for  in  &(• 

183 ;  inipiiee  hatred  of  otiior  rrli                  ^H 

land,  88 ;  adrantaoea  of,  87 
JSimtt,  envDiim  of  lilwrty.  135;  ddbii- 

gioQB,  S84                                                          ^H 

Bomuttm,  187                                                             ^H 

lion  of,  147:  a  euporMitioua  imn- 
tion,  |A. :  of  all  reiiftiona  the  aaine. 

^^1 

^H 

845;    their    hypocrify,    346:    th<ir 

SnUuit.  161.  168.  308.  426                                         H 

■a  If  •deception,   Atnbitioo    nod    foiy, 

Sa^enut,  434.  4.t5                                                             ^H 

it. ;  MnoBc  the  Roomik,  347 
FMmtaml   SaccMsion,  Hume's  Ebut 
on,  48;    iu  MlT&DtAgrB   hthI   dMMl- 

Saxtmy,  Catholic  King  and  PntaMaat                 ^H 

Elertor  nf,  478                                                        ■ 

Avpfw.  the.  313                                                          ^M 

TialafM    MBskler«<].    47l    f..  475; 

Snmott.    8m  Arit                                               ^M 

nuom  tar  cxdnding  lli»   Stunrta. 

Smole,  an  ideal.  488                                              ^H 

477  t 

Stittca,  887.  890,  898,  895.  996,  404                       H 

Mft 
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SneranMatu,  butory  of  ihA,  232 

Skafiealmry,  LonI,  117,  16*.  191.  377 

SXeJttiapeare.  262 

iSfitNfTy,  Roman,  386  f. ;  iafliwDce  on 
pupulatiun,  387  (■ ;  prtvilegoB  of, 
890 ;  at  Alhent,  SfiO,  420 ;  In  Wrat 
IntlicB,  890;  at  Rone,  3!>1  f.:  id 
Sicdly,  3&6;  io  Ttirk»y  and  Egjpt, 
806  :  in  SpoilA,  431 ;  in  Curinlh  and 
JBciDft.  (i. 

Ani/il,  ittldni.  Utter  to  W.  Struhaa, 
Ew]..  9  ;  oomspoiidwn  with  Hume, 
77  f' ;  aMnilca  fur  his  iihiini  in 
HtUDc'a  Autobiognit^y.  80  f. 

8olomo>t,  hU  piiljrgiun}-,  234 

SotoH,  legalises  infiuiU'Cide,  390 

Sopkielti,  2il 

8poit>,  fonrij  of  pMuaatc;,  298 ;  con- 
didon  of  audent,  438 

Antrta,  ntuwiicv  of  oummcico,  S9U 

A>mMr.  473 

^noM,  4Et 

A.  dmr.  General,  8  ;  Hunu  appointed 
atcnitnry  to,  47 

Staae,  Knjilish,  iKeatiotUDeaa  of;  183; 
the  French.  384 

S^anian.  342,  343 

Statf,  dti«f  magiitnU*  in  a,  100  ^  io- 
conrtiniflDn  of  an  nlflctii'c  muiinrrliy, 
101  ;  DMWMiity  (ot  vias  laws,  )0i , 
lUKtmdAtiey  of  one  mim,  \1&;  antJio- 
rity  and  lilinly  io,  116;  ponSMiaora 
of  wealth  ia,  123;  tntdo  uot  ivgitrdwl 
9M  an  aflkir  of.  157 ;  int«mat  police, 
161  ;  Kmall  tttAtt-e  fnvoiirabLu  let  itie 
artA,  182;  dirisious  of  the,  230; 
Bgncollunkl,  293  ;  ransuBof  itBji^uat- 
Dvw,  294  f ;  qtijuititj-  of  uon^  of 
Ihtlft  ooDBoqUBnGG  to.  316;  reiiaod 
lifa  beno6eial  to,  SIO 

SM9,  th^  203  f. 

Simko,  247,  389,  393.  4 1 7.  42£,  483. 
436,  438.  440,  441 

StraAan,  lutter  to,  from  Adam  Smith. 
9;  uppoiotrd  Home's  literary  exo- 
eator,  79  ;  declinnt,  80 

Siuttmins.  Ui3.  386.  389,  42S,  428 

Smeide  and  tJie  Immortality  of  Ihe 
Soul,  Uumii's  Esaayit  mi,  69  f. ;  aole 
by  ALInii  Samuiy  (?)  71 

Sitidas.  4  iO 

Sn^peratitirm,  144 ;  Inie  eonrcea  of, 
145;  fjivoumUo  to  priently  powi'r. 
146;  iUf  iiiii[]iDUBiiw<«,  149;  an 
oiicmy  tu  civil  tilmrly,  Hi. 

8mrdm,  military  forco  of,  403 

SiPift.  Dr.,  74,  332,  408 

Sjfbaru,  cause  of  it»  poptkJouiniew; 
411 

Stfracnse,  grvaloni  of.  118 


VAI 

Taeitiu.  06,  103.  ISO.  310.  873.  389, 
8K'i,  394,  396,  4UI,  42S,  486,  441 

7Um,  171 

7kM(^S01 

Taitt,  stondarcl  of,  266.  279  ;  variptiea, 
260.  f.:  vant  of  imn^natiYo  ddioacy, 
272;  right  rritJrtiHn,  27&.  876;  its 
prinoiplr*,  276;  influenced  by  man- 
iirnt,  280 ;  by  nligioua  priiiciplea, 
288 

Tar«n,  dangcrooB  mmxim  aa  to,  8M; 
best  kind  of,  SAS .  en  laad,  8M 

7>vipt€.  Sir  W.,  8ft7 

TtrefKK.  241 

TertuIluiH,  439.  440 

TM>a,  conquwtbj  AJoander,  423 

TAwmfiM,  4li 

TkougM,  liberty  of  ia  anncnt  timea,  86 

Thxcffdid^M.  104.  228,  290.  899,  401, 
411.  411,  410,  421,422.  4'24 

Tibfr.  froMtD.  432 

TViWaw,  399 

Tolrratitm,  rcligiotai.  97 

Tariet,  ehAt«ct«9r  and  rondod  of,  1 89,  f  \ 
1X900  in  Sootlanr),  143:  uoioo  of  Hi^b 
Church  with  Rffloan  Catholiee,  lAO 

Tonrntforf,  his  viuit  bo  the  Omod 
Turk's  soTB^lio,  235 :  cit«l,  484 

399 

Trade,  not  regnrded  aaanalfiiirofatata, 
157  ;  noods  a  five  Bov«niiii«ot.  1A9  ; 
anciaot  mnrta,  160.  367 ;  [HtigrraB  in 
France,  160;  decay  undn  abtoloto 
gOTernmeot,  t&,;  cantiibutea  to  groat- 
Dew  of  itate,  2B9,  294;  baaka  aad 
nnpfr  cum-ncy,  311,  365;  iiicroa^ffl 
icdiislry,  32,5  ;  ignorani-o,  830,  t. ;  w- 
fctrii^l iouB  in  France, 330 ;  obsuvctiooa 
to.  343 ;  tsaea  on  fbnign  commodi- 
tiM,  ill. ;  doiuMtJc  iodaatn  bana  vt 
foirign  ix>aimer(-t%  340,  f . ;  tUltiaM 
pre-emiaBiUt  in,  356 

TVaamfy,  puwer  nf.  258,  t;  canM  of 
ploiaun!  produced  by,  261,  f.;  Uagia 
Hwjiw  iu  paintiug  and  poetiy,  262  ; 
iiction  of.  265 

TWurftH  on  Hurnan  Natiuv,  Htone'i,  S. 
25,  33,  33.  36,  37,  40.  49 

Tmrhy,  toxca  iti,  360 ;  idaTO  trade  in, 
395 

Tyre,  deatruvtion  of;  410 


Unitgd  nrovinoea,  gOTBmment  ol^  4S0 
Upper  aoHae,  plao  lor  aa,  401 
V»tarU.  Gtrimmo  di,  884 
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Valerita  Jl/mn'mw.  429 

rarrv.  380,  393,  394,  434 
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TAU 

Vamian,  Hanhal,  336 
Vdlfitu  PaUraUut,  342,  438 
Verutian  Government,  stability  of,  105 
Venice,  &ctioD8  io,  129 ;  not  emineDt  in 

the  arts,  158 
Vtrrta,  cmeltjea  of,  102;  proscribedttA. 
VirffU,  190 
Vitruvius,  426 
Voltaire,  06 
Vopucui.  423,  430 


WiUlaee,  Dr.,  his  Diawrtation  on  Popn- 
loasnesB  of  Ancient  and  Hodam 
Times,  58 

Walter.  170,  107 

WtdpoU,  Sir  B.,  hit  chancterbyHome, 
46 


ZEA 


Warbmion,  Attacks  Hume,  50, 61,  62 

Ware,  religious,  129, 132 

Wettey,  J.,  sennon  on  Home,  82 

West  Indiet,  slaveiy  in,  890 

^^A,  chanicter  and  conduct,  of.  130,f.; 

definition    of,     139;     their    leaden 

Deists,  150.— See  Tories 
WUket.J.,  67 
WoUey.  Card.  101 
Worktojtke  Learned,  review  in,  33 


Xmofkom,  104,  163,  348, 383,  398, 406, 

412,  419,  420,  421,  423,  435 
Xeriti,  in  want  of  a  new  pleasure,  198 


Zm^  public  106;  needs  moderating,  108 
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